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PEEFACE 

TO 

THE    SECOJSTD   EDITION. 


The  basis  of  the  present  edition  of  Tennemann's  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Philosopny  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's 
translation,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1832.  Since  that  time  a  revised 
edition  of  the  original  work  has  been  published  at  Leipzic,  and 
M.  Cousin  has  issued  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  his  French 
version.    Both  these  have  been  carefully  consulted  and  compared. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  entitled  to  commendation  on  the  score 
of  elegance  and  perspicuity,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  inaccu- 
racy. This  might  be  elcpected :  few  men  were  competent  to  such 
a  task  at  that  period.  Now,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
England  has  become  familiar  with  the  German  mind,  through 
the  many  valuable  philosophical  works  and  translations  which 
have  appeared  or  become  accessible  during  the  last  twenty  years ; 
and  most  of  the  recondite  terms  have  received  conventional 
renderings.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  it  is  still 
no  easy  task  to  give  at  once  a  readable  and  accurate  English  ren- 
dering of  German  Metaphysics.  The  translator's  office  is  at  no  time 
a  sinecure.  He  has  to  retain  the  author's  thoughts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  clothe  them  in  appropriate  diction,  in.  a  sometimes 
widely  diverging  dialect.  These  remarks  apply  with  two-fold 
force  to  scientific  works.  The  subtlety  of  the  German  tongue 
and  thought  renders  it  nearly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  every 
shade  of  expression.  Indeed,  the  only  chance  of  correctly  inter- 
preting many  of  their  peculiar  phrases  is  by  coining  new  words 
or  enlisting  them  from  foreign  languages. 

Tennemann,  being  himself  a  Kantian,  naturally  views  the 
History  of  Philosophy  with  a  Kantian  bias.^  Hence,  the  reader 
would  do  well  to  acquire  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Kant's 
principles  and  terminology,  by  consulting  the  sections  on  his 
Philosophy  at  page  400  and  seq.  (§  388-395.)  With  the  view  of 
further  elucidation,  an  explanatory  vocabulary  of  some  of  the 
principal  Kantian  expressions  is  subjoined  at  page  vii 


VI  PBEFAOE. 

The  revision  of  Johnson's  text,  was,  however,  only  a  portion 
of  the  editor's  task.  Besides  having  to  incorporate  the  additions 
given  by  Professor  Wendt  in  the  last  edition  of  the  original 
work,  he  has  continued  the  development  of  German  philosophy 
to  its  latest  manifestation, — ^  the  Will's  Phases'  of  Schopenhauer 
and  Plancke.  He  has  also  given  a  view  of  the  latest  divarica- 
tions of  the  New  Hegelian  School,  as  exemplified  in  Strauss  and 
Feuerbach.  Many  valuable  additions  have  been  furnished  by 
Carriere's  Buch  der  We^weisheit,  and  some,  particularly  the  sec- 
tions on  Italian,  Russian,  and-  Swedo-Danish  philosophy^  by 
Blakey's  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

It  remained  also  for  the  editor  to  introduce  several  systems 
which  have  recently  obtained  currency  in  the  empire  of 
thought.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  a  man  of  too  remark- 
able a  mould,  and  his  system  too  original,  to  be  overlooked 
in  a  work  professing  to  develope  the  psychological  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature.  .  The  science  of  Animal  Magnetism 
too,  is  now  so  well  authenticated,  and  has  already  disclosed 
such  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man, 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  editor  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  French  School  of  Mystical  Socialism  which  has  arisen 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  claimed  especial  notice 
from  the  important  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  political 
condition  of  modem  Europe.  Charles  Fourier  was  a  genius  of 
too  rare  a  flight,  and  too  penetrating  a  cast,  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  A  short  section  has  been  added,  insufficient  to  do 
justice  to  his  merits^  and  perhaps  defects.  The  works  of  Pierre 
Leroux  and  Comte  have  also  received  some  little  of  the  notice 
which  their  merits  and  influence  deserve. 

Some  original  matter  has  been  added  on  the  Idealistic  and 
Inductive  or  Empirical  Schools,  which  have  lately  stood  forth 
and  measured  their  strength  in  England ;  also  chapters  on  the 
American  contributions  to  Philosophy,  and  on  the  disputed 
science  of  Phrenology. 

It  has  long  been  the  distinction  of  England  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  invention,  improvement,  and  application  of  whatever  is 
practical  and  useful ;  but  she  has,  at  the  same  time,  laboured 
under  the  reproach  that,  through  a  spirit  of  stolid  finality,  she 
has  been  dragging  in  tne  rear  of  Continental  Europe  in  the 
sublimer  walks  of  science.  We  trust  it  will  be  so  no  more ;  and 
that,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  she  will  vindicate  her 
proper  place  among  the  nations. 

J.  R.  M. 
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A    VoOABTJIiAET    OP     BOMB    FBINCIFAL    KaKTIAH    AIÖ) 

OTHEB  Metaphysical  Tebms. 

The  most  remarkable  division  of  the  humaa  mind,  in 
Kant's  system  is,  that  into : 

Vernunft*  The  Intuitional  Faculty,  or  Reason,  which  he  divides 
into  theoretical  and  practical,  and  which  gives  birth  to  Ideas, 
(Ideen)  the  highest  perceptions  of  the  mind,  which  are  innate, 
but  stimulated  into  action  by  Experience. 

Verstand,  Understanding  or  Intellect ;  also  divided  into  theore- 
tical and  practical ;  the  parent  of  Conceptions  or  Notions 
{Begriffe),  which  are  the  generalizations  of  Thought,  and 
mediate  representations  of  thin^.  They  are  divided  into 
conceptions  derived  from  Ex^nenoe,  and  conceptions  de- 
rived from  the  Understanding  itself. 

Under  the  operations  of  the  mind  we  find  the  following 
terms: 

Anschauung,  rendered,  in  this  edition,  by  Intuitional  and  Sensa- 
tional Perception,  gives  immediate  representations  of  things. 

Vorstellung,  Representation  (the  Greek  <^ayraaui),  applies  to 
Intuitional  and  Sensational  Perceptions,  and  also  to  con- 
ceptions which  are  their  generalizations. 

Erhenntniss,  Cognition,  representing  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  Intellect  bearing  on  the  object  presented  by  Sensational 
and  Intuitional  Perception. 

(^jM  has  been  translated  Emotion  and  Feeling. 

Wissen,    Science ;  sometimes  Knowledge,  but  never  Cognition. 

A  marked  feature  of  Kant's,  and  indeed  of  all  modem 
G-erman  philosophy,  is  the  division  of  the  universe  of  things 
into  SvJIyjectwe  and  Objective, 

The  SvJtjective  implies  the  internal  individual  element,  in  percep- 
tion, feeling,  and  knowledge.  It  must  be  referred  to  its 
centre  and  source ; — Dcts  Ich,  translated  the  Ego,  I  or  Me, 
implying  the  Percipient  Self-hood. 

The  Objeaive  is  the  externally-caused  element  in  our  perception 
and  knowledge,  derivable  from  the  Nicht-Ich-^NonrEgo;  or 
in  plain  EngUsh,  from  without. 


Vm  TOCABIJLABT  Or  "KASTIAS  TEKMS. 

Another  broad  distinction  in  tHe  Transcendental  School  is 
that  between 

Das  Seyn^  translated  EsaCy  or  Being,  and  signifying  bare,  empty 
Existence,  admitting  of  no  predicates ;  and 

Doi  Wesen,  Real  concrete  Existence,  or  Essence  manifested  in 
Qualified  or  Conditional  Nature. 

J)as  Werden,  The  Esse  in  a  state  of  action,  i,  e.  active  Exist- 
ence ;  differing  &om  it  as  dynamical  from  static  electricity. 

JDas  AhsdvJbSy  the  Absolute,  explains  itself  as  the  contrast  to  the 
Bdaiive^  and  implies  the  Ground  and  Real  Principal  and 
Basis  of  all  things. 

The  editor  has  also  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  coin- 
ing a  few  words,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  rendering  of 
the  author's  thoughts.    Thns  he  has  translated — 

Derikbarheü,    Thinkableness ;  Capacity  of  being  thought. 

Erkennt.  Cognized  ;  (a  word  for  which  we  have  the  sanction  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton.) 

TeUclogisch  =  Tdeologicdl,  The  science  of  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.    Final  Causes. 

Apodihtik  =  Apodiktik,    Demonstration. 

Pädagogik  =  Pceda^ogik,    The  Science  of  Education. 

Mithetik  =  Msthet%cs,    Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Pnyplid&uJtik  "=-  Propoedeutik.    Introductory  Preparation 

Moment  =  Momentum.  This  term  was  borrowed  from  Mechanics 
by  Hegel  (See  his  Wissenschaft  der  Logik,  vol  3,  p.  104,  ed. 
1841).  He  employs  it  to  denote  the  two  oontenmng  forces 
which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose  contradiction 
forms  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula  Esse  =r  Nothing. 
Here  Esse  and  Nothing  are  momentums,  giving  birth  to 
Werden,  i.e.  Existence.  Thus  the  momentum  contributes  to 
the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory  forces  that  we 
see  in  Mechanics,  amidst  contrast  and  diversity,  in  weight 
and  distance,  in  the  case  of  the  balance. 

Poiem,  Potency  or  degree.  (Schelling's  term  for  the  Serial 
Order). 
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A  MANUAL 


OF  THB 


HISTOEY  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION  I. 

The  history  of  philosophy,  if  treated  conformably  with 
the  end  in  view,  impHes  an  enquiry  regarding  the  concep- 
tion of  the  science,  coupling  with  it  a  view  of  its  contents, 
form,  and  end ;  and  also  of  its  scope,  method,  value,  and 
the  various  modes  in  which  it  may  be  handled.  These 
objects,  together  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
liistonr  of  philosophy,  combined  with  some  preliminary 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  philosophizing  reason,  afford 
the  contents  of  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of 
philosophy. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHABACTEB,  EITEITr,  METHOD,  IMPOETANCE,  DITISIOIT,  AlH) 
BIBLIOGEAPHY*  OF  THB  HI8T0BT  OE  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Chwracter  of  the  JSUtory  of  Fhilosoph/. 

+  Ch.  Leonh.  BETimoLD,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, in  the  Collection  of  Fttllebom;  Fasc  I.  (12  faac.  Jena,  1791-9). 

t  Geo.  Fred.  Dak.  Gobss,  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  and  on  the  System  of  Thales,  ßrlangen,  1794,  8vo.,  with  a 
sketch  of  äie  proper  limits  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  Leipe,  1 798,  Syo. 

*  The  titles  of  the  German  and  French  works  are  in  most  instances 
given  in  English,  although  no  translation  may  have  been  published. 
The  reader  will  be  governed  as  to^  whether  the  works  ai*e  English  or 
Foreign  by  the  places  where  they  are  printed. 
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t  Christ.  Aug.  Qroamann,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Wittenberg,  1797,  8vo. 

t  W.  G.  Tennemaiin,  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  i,  Leips,  1798,  Svo. 

Dan.  Boethius,  De  idea  Histori»  Philosoph!»  rite  formandä,  Upaal, 
1800,  4to. 

t  Fred.  Aug.  Casus,  Observations  towards  a  History  of  Philosophy, 
Leips,  1809. 

t  Ch,  Fred.  Baohmank,  On  Philosophy  and  its  History;  three 
Academic  lectures ;  Jena,  1811,  8vo.  On  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
second  edition,  remodelled,  with  a  dedication  to  ßeinhold,  Jena, 
1820,  8vo. 

+  Christ.  Aug.  Brandis,  On  the  Character  of  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, Copenhagen,  1815,  8vo. 

+  H.  Ritter,  Introduction  to  his  History  of  Philosophy  (contained 
in  voL  i.  of  Ritter's  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison,  4  vols.  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  Bohn,  1838-1846.) 

2.  Man,  from  the  constitution  of  his  reason,  strives  ai%er 
systematic  completeness  in  his  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently seeks  to  attain  to  a  science  of  the  ultimate  principles 
and  laws  ofnatwre  and  freedom^  as  also  of  their  muttud  rela- 
tions.  In  the  first  instance  he  is  impelled  in  this  course  by 
a  blind  iBstinct,  without  duly  appreciating  the  problem 
and  office  of  reason ;  and  knows  nqt  in  what  way,  by  what 
means,  or  to  what  extent  the  end  is  to  be  attained.  Gra- 
dually his  efforts  become  more  enlightened,  and  are  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  progressive  development  of 
self-knowledge  through  the  reason.  This  effort  of  reflection 
is  named  the  act  of  philosophizi/ng. 

3.  Various  attempts  of  thinkers  result  from  this  endea- 
vour to  approximate  to  this  Idea  of  reason,  or  to  realize  it  in 
thought.  These  attempts  differ  more  or  less  from  each 
other  as  regards  their  principles,  method,  logical  conse- 
quence, their  result,  and  the  scope  and  general  character  of 
their  objects»  The  thinking  reason  developes  itself  in  con- 
formity to  its  own  law  in  these  attempts,  which,  when  they 
present  themselves  in  a  perfectly  scientific  form,  are  entitled 
Philosophical  Systems,  The  value  of  these  systems  naturally 
varies  according  to  the  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  several  speculators,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived. 

'  Weiller,  Eajet.  über  das  Yerhältniss  der  Philos.  Yersnche  zor 
Philos.  (Schulschrift,  1812)  in  dem  zweit.  Bd.  der  akad.  Beden  und 
Abhandlungen,  1822, 8vo. 
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4.  But  the  development  of  human  reason  is  not  called 
forth  without  external  excitement;  it  is  consequentlj  de- 
pendent on  external  causes,  since  its  activity  is  either 
favoured  or  impeded  by  the  various  impulses  it  receiver 
from  without. 

5.  The  history  of  philosophy  consists,  in  fact,  in  the  chro* 
nicling  of  the  multifarious  efforts  to  realize  this  Idea  of  rea« 
son  as  regards  substance  and  form.  It  shews  how  these 
efforts  sprang  from  the  development  of  reason,  and  how 
they  were  promoted  or  checked  by  external  causes  in  endea« 
vouring  to  give  a  footing  to  philosophy  as  a  science. 

6.  The  material  with  which  the  history  of  philosophy  has 
to  deal  is  internal  and  external.  The  internal  or  immediate 
material  comprises,  in  the  first  place,  the  continued  applica^ 
tion  of  reason  to  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  principles 
and  laws  of  Nature  and  Liberty ;  for  the  act  of  philosophi- 
zing consists  in  this.  And  here  great  distinctions  are  to  be 
traced  in  regard  to  subject  and  object,*  to  the  extensive  ap- 
plication and  intensive  force  of  the  philosophizing  energy,— 
to  internal  aims  and  motives  (noble  or  interested^  as  also  to 
external  causes  and  occasions.  This  material  comprises, 
secondly ;  the  prod/uctB  of  the  act  of  philosophizvn^,  or  the 
philosophical  Opinions,  Methods,  and  Idsteins,  which  are  quite 
as  manifold  as  the  efforts  from  which  they  proceed.  The 
reason  obtains,  through  these  means,  continually,  more 
genuine  materials  for  philosophy  as  a  science,  as  weU  as 
rules  and  principles  for  the  welding  of  the  same  into  a 
scientific  wnole,  besides  Maxims  to  direct  our-  search  for 
Philosophy.  Thirdly,  it  comprehends  the  development  of  the 
jReason,  as  the  organ  of  philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
impulse  of  reason  to  spontaneous  research  according  to  fixed 
laws,  by  means  of  an  internal  instinct  and  external  occasions. 
In  this  development  will  be  traced  the  gradual  progress 
manifested  by  individuals,  1^  nations,  and  the  thiuidng 

1  The  philosophical  agnüication  of  subject  and  object,  in  German 
MetaphyBics,  may  be  popularly  defined  as  identical  with  spirit  or  mind, 
i.  e.  Üie  percipient,  and  nature,  or  the  thing  perceived.  In  a  strict 
sense  the  subject  is  the  Ego,  or  percipient,  which  may  become  ite  own 
object,  as  the  Me,  as  well  as  other  things.  Schelling  asid  Hegel  identify 
the  subject  and  object  {Identitätslehre),  but  Kant  drew  a  marked  line  of 
iepaxation  between  them.— ^e  Fre&ce. 
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portion  of  mankind;  thuB  constituting  an  important  anthro- 
pological phase  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  history  of  philosophical  systems  does  not  amount  to  a  history 
qf  philosophy, 

7.  The  external  material  consists  in  those  causes,  events, 
and  circumstances,  which  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
development  of  philosophic  reason,  and  the  character  of  its 
produce.  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate:  first,  the 
individuality  of  the  philosopher;  i.  e.  the  degree,  the  relation, 
«nd  the  tendency  of  their  mteUectual  powers,  the  sphere  of 
their  thoughts  and  lives,  the  interests  that  governed  them, 
and  even  their  moral  character.  Secondly  may  be  noticed, 
the  influence  of  external  circumstances  on  this  individuality, 
such  as  the  character  and  the  degree  of  mental  cultivation 
of  their  respective  countries,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
and,  more  remotely  perhaps,  the  climate  and  constitution  of 
the  coimtry,^  education,  political  government,  religion,*  and 
language.^  In  the  third  place  we  may  enumerate  the 
influence  of  individuals  (through  the  medium  of  admiration 
and  imitation  of  their  example)  on  the  interests,  the  tendency, 
the  peculiar  objects,  the  shape,  and  method  of  succeeding 
researches.  This  iofluence  is  variously  modified  according  to 
the  intellectual  character,  to  the  consideration  and  celebrity 
of  the  schools  that  were  established,  and  according  to  writ- 
ings, their  form  and  contents.     (Bacon,  Locke,  Leibnitz.) 

8.  The  form  of  the  history  of  philosophy  consists  in  the 
«idtable  arrangement  of  these  two  classes  oi  materials,  so  as 
to  make  one  scientific  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  result  is 
modified,  partly  by  the  end  of  history  in  general,  and  partly 
\>j  the  special  end  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

9.  History,  in  its  most  limited  sense,  is  distinguished,  as 
respects  fomiy  &om  mere  annals  and  memoirs,  &c.,  by  the 
concatenation  of  events  and  their  scientific  exposition ;  i.  e. 
the  laws  that  govern  their  development. 

1  On  the  influence  of  climate  and  country  on  thought,  see  Hebder's 
Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man.  An  English  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  appeared  in  1803. 

2  For  the  influence  of  religion  on  philosophy,  see  Pb.  v.  Schlegbl's 
Philosophy  of  History.     A  translation  by  Bobebtson,  Bohu,  1850. 

Pabst's  Der  Kensch  und  seine  Geschichte,  Svo.  Wierif  1847. 

3  For  the  influence  of  Language  on  philosophy,  see  W.  v.  Humboldt's 
Bprachwiss€|QHchaft,  1  vol.  4to.  Berlin,  1848. 
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10.  To  enable  tlie  history  of  pliilosophy  to  satisfy  an 
enlightened  curiosity,  not  merely  a  vain  and  idle  one,  its 
object  ought  to  be  thoroughly  to  explore,  through  its  con- 
tinual alternations  of  improvement  and  declension,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
philosophy  as  a  science.  This  end  cannot  be  attained  by  a 
mere  acquaintance  with  historic  facts,  but  rather  by  contem- 
plating their  mutual  dependence,  and  connecting  their  causes 
and  effects. 

11.  The  efforts  of  philosophic  reason  are  internal  to  the 
mind ;  but  by  their  publication,  and  the  influence  they  exert 
on  the  world  without,  they  assume  the  character  and  enter 
into  the  combinations  of  external  facts.  The  facts,  therefore, 
which  form  a  groundwork  for  the  history  of  philosophy  may 
be  regarded  as  both  external  and  internal;  because,  1st. 
They  stand  in  connection  with  chronology,  as  successive  or 
contemporaneous  events.  2dly.  They  have  their  external 
effects  and  causes.  3dly.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  developing  themselves  in  a 
variety  of  combinations  and  mutual  relations.  4thly.  They 
have  reference  to  an  object  of  the  reason. 

12.  The^/orwarcharacter,  therefore,  of  a  history  of  philo- 
sophy will  be  modified  according  to  the  above  four-fold 
relation,  and  by  its  proper  end,  which  is  to  demonstrate  at 
once  circumstantially  and  with  a  scientific  view,  the  causes 
of  every  revolution,  and  its  consequences. 

Observation,  The  circumstantial  account  does  not  consist  merely  in  a 
chronological  statement  of  a  series  of  facte,  but  assumes  such  a  series 
as  ite  text  and  groundwork.  It  is  very  compatible  with  a  scientific 
character  in  the  history  of  philosophy;  at  the  same  time  that  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  a  history  of  philosophy  is  not  philosophy  itself. 
See  the  work  of  Grohmann  cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2« 

13.  Consequently,  the  history  of  philosophy  is  the  science 
which  details  the  efforts  of  the  human  reason  to  realise  the 
idea  of  philosophy,  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  mutual 
dependency :  it  is  a  scientific  exposition  of  facts  illustrating 
the  gradual  development  of  philosophy,  as  a  science. 

Observation,  There  is  a  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  the  history  of  mankind,  the  history  of  the  cultiva- 
tisn  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  history  of  the  sciences.  The 
biogniphy  of  philosophers^  the  examination  of  their  writings,  the  state- 
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ment  of  their  opinions,  and  the  bibliognphical  history  of  philosophy  in 
general,  are  eiUier  preliminary  lights  and  aids>  or  constituent  partSj  of 
the  histoiy  of  philosophy. 

II.  Comprehensiveness  and  Commencement  of  the  History  of 

Philosophy, 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  cited  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2,  +  B(ebgb 
BiiSBRiaH,  on  the  Antiquity  of  Philosophy,  and  the  character  of  this 
Science,  translated  from  the  Danish  into  German  by  J.  Amb.  M abküssen, 
Copenh,  1803,  8vo. 

14.  The  history  of  philosophy  does  not  affect  to  compre- 
hend all  the  ideas,  Hypotheses,  and  caprices  which  nave 
found  a  place  in  minds  addicted  to  philosophic  researches ; 
such  an  attempt  would  be  equally  impracticable  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  only  philosophic  opinions  which  deserve  to  be 
recorded  are  those  which  may  claim  to  be  so  for  their 
originality,  their  intrinsic  worth,  or  their  influence  in  their 
own  and  subsequent  epochs. 

15.  It  must  be  granted  that  philosophy  has  had  a  hegi^i' 
fling,  because  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  superior  degree  of 
energy  and  activity  in  the  reason,  which  must  have  been 

E receded  by  an  inferior.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
istory  of  philosophy  should  embrace  aU  its  first  efforts,  or 
ascend  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  our  species.  This  is,  in  fact, 
its  point  of  contact  with  the  history  of  humanity  and  of  the 
human  understanding.  See  the  so-caUed  JPhilosophia  ante^ 
dilumana, 

16.  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People, 
with  whom  philosophy  might  be  supposed  to  have  com- 
menced, and  from  whom  cJl  philosophic  knowledge  might 
have  emanated;  for  an  aptness  to  philosophise  is  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  and  has  not  been  reserved  exclusively 
for  any  one  people.  The  very  hypothesis  of  such  a  people 
would  remove  only  one  step  farther  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  philosophy.  Nor  must  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  science  the  symbolical  notions  of  some  of  the  earlier 
races,  which  did  not  as  yet  clearly  apprehend  and  grasp 
their  objects  with  a  fuU  consciousness. 

Observation.  The  idea  of  a  Primitive  Philosophic  People  is  founded: 
1st.  On  the  hypothesis  that  all  instruction  came  by  revelation.  2ndly. 
In  the  tendency  of  the  understanding  to  refer  correspondent  facts  to  thd 
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same  origin«  Srdly.  In  the  attempt  to  render  certain  doctrines  more 
yenerable  by  their  high  antiquity.  The  general  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  indolence  natura  to  human  nature,  and  the  habit  of  confounding 
opinions  which  have  a  semblance  of  phUosophy  with  philosophy  itself 
The  writers  who  have  devoted  themselyes  to  the  critical  examination  of 
history  with  a  theological  view,  have  declared  the  Hebrews  to  be  the 
piimitiye  race;  others  (like  Plessing)  the  Egyptians;  and  these  last 
have  recently  (since  the  writings  of  Fred.  Schlegel),  been  displaced  by 
the  Hindoos. 

17*  Although  we  discover  in  every  people  the  traces  of 
philosophic  thinking,  nevertheless  this  general  disposition 
does  not  appear  to  have  developed  itself  in  all  in  an  equal 
degree :  nor  has  philosophy  among  all  attained  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science.  In  general,  it  seems  as  if  nature  em- 
ployed the  mental  cultivation  of  one  nation  as  the  means  of 
cultivating  others,  and  accorded  only  to  Vkfew  the  distinction 
of  origin^ty  in  philosophizing.  Consequently,  all  nations 
have  not  an  equal  claim  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  this 
science.  The  first  belongs  to  those  among  whom  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  originally  aided  by  a  slight  external  impulse, 
has  felt  itself  suihciently  strong  to  advance  to  independent 
researches,  and  to  gain  ground  in  the  paths  of  science ;  the 
second  belongs  to  such  as,  without  possessing  so  much  origi- 
nality and  spontaneous  exertion,  have  adopted  philosophic 
ideas  from  others, — ^have  made  them  their  own,  and  thereby 
exerted  an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  philosophy. 

18.  The  Greeks  are  the  nation  whose  originality  of  genius 
has  created  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  science.  In  fact, 
although  they  were  dependent  for  part  of  their  first  civiliza- 
tion on  other  nations,  and  have  received  from  foreigners 
certain  materials  and  incitements  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
we  can  perceive  that  they  evinced  themselves  a  lively  and 
sincere  interest  in  the  investigations  of  reason,  and  among 
them  this  curiosity  assumed  a  scientific  character,  and  im- 
parted the  same  to  the  language  itself.  It  is  among  the 
Greeks,  then,  that  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  truly  philo- 
sophic spirit  united  to  literature  and  good  taste,  and  a 
a  scientific  spirit  of  investigation  which  centered  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Nature  of  Man ;  which  direction  also  was 
easily  able  to  lead  back  the  spirit  of  research  from  its  wan- 
derings to  the  true  source  of  philosophic  inquiry — r^vwOi 
weavrov.    To  this  succeeded  the  desire  of  investigating  to 
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the  end  and  consolidating  tbese  first  bases  of  study  (the 
origin  this  of  scepticism)  ;  and  at  length  ensued  the  forma- 
tion of  a  philosophic  language  and  method.  We  have  more- 
over positive  and  certain  testimonies  to  enable  us  to  follow, 
on  grounds  altogether  historical,  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  philosophic  literature  of  this  nation.  We  may  add 
that  the  philosophy,  and  in  general,  the  science  of  the 
G-reeks,  naturally  combine  and  form  a  whole  with  those  of 
more  recent  nations. 

19.  The  Orientals,  prior  to  the  G-reeks  in  point  of  anti- 
quity and  the  date  of  their  civilization,  never  attained  to 
tne  same  eminence,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
judge.  Their  doctnnes  were  constantly  invested  with  the 
character  of  Revelation^  diversified  by  the  imagination  under 
a  thousand  different  aspects.  Even  among  the  Hindoos 
they  wear  a  form  altogether  mystical  and  symbolical.  It 
was  the  genius  of  these  nations  to  clothe  m  the  colours 
of  the  fancy  the  convictions  of  the  reason,  and  a  certain 
number  of  speculative  notions,  more  or  less  capriciously 
conceived,  in  order  to  render  them  perceptible;  without 
troubling  themselves  to  examine  the  operations  of  reason 
and  its  principles;  with  its  movements  progressive  and 
retrograde.  The  notions  respecting  the  Deity,  the  world, 
and  mankind,  which  these  nations  incontestably  entertained, 
were  not,  with  them,  the  causes  nor  the  consequences  of 
anjr  true  philosophy.  Their  climate,  their  political  consti- 
tution, and  despotic  governments,  with  the  institution  of 
castes,  were  often  obstacles  to  the  free  development  of  the 
mind.  Besides,  the  history  of  these  nations  continues  still 
to  be  involved  in  obscurity ;  there  is  a  want  of  positive  and 
certain  information ;  and  the  relation  their  intellectual  pro- 
gress bears  to  the  history  of  philosophy  cannot  as  yet  be 
sufficiently  ascertained. 

Observation,  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  characters,  and  on  the  causes  of  their  diversity^  in  the  work  of 
f  J.  Aug.  Ebebhabd^  entitled  the  Spirit  of  Primitive  Christianity,  vol. 
i,  p.  63,  sqq.  What  is  generally  understood  by  the  Burbaric  philosophy  1 
See  Diog.  Laert.  1, 1,  sqq. 

20.  The  true  commencement,  therefore,  of  the  history 
of  philosophy  must  be  sought  among  the  Ghreeks,  and  par- 
ticularly at  uiat  epoch  when,  by  the  progress  of  imagination 
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and  understanding,  the  activity  of  the  reason  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  development:  an  epoch  when  the  minds 
of  men,  become  more  independent  of  religion,  poetry,  and 
politics,  applied  themselves  to  the  investigation  of  trath, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  rational  knowledge.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  referred  to  the  epoch  of  Thales.  The 
different  directions  and  forms  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  this  spirit  of  philosophic  research  assumed,  and  the 
effects  of  every  kind  which  it  produced,  derived,  through 
different  channels,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  modems,  consti- 
tute the  province  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Obaervcetion,  The  defimtioQ  of  the  trae  limits  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  only  of  late  become  an  object  of  inqniiy ;  (the  system  of 
ethnography,  or  partial  histories  of  particular  nations  opposing  itself  to 
anything  like  a  precise  limitation,)  and  even  yet  there  is  nothing  satis« 
&ctorily  determined  on  this  point ;  only  Tiedemann  would  exclude  the 
Orientals.  The  reasons  assigned  on  the  other  hand  by  f  Cabus, 
Thoughts  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  143,  and  +  Bachhann,  On 
Philosophy  and  its  History,  and  the  same  author.  Dissert  Philos.  do 
peccatis  Tennemanni  in  historic  Philosoph!»,  Jence,  1814,  4to.,  fail  to 
prove  that  they  necessarily  belong  to  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  interest  attaches  to  the  investigation  of  their  doctrines,  but  we 
must  distinguish  well  between  this  and  the  proper  interest  of  the  history 
of  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  preface  the 
statement  of  Greek  philosophy  by  a  brief  review  of  the  philosophic  and 
religious  opinions  of  the  principal  nations  who,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  had  relations  with  the  Greeks. 

in.  MetJiod. 

Consult,  besides  the  works  cited  before  (§  2),  t  Christ.  Gabve,  De 
ratione  scribendi  historiam  Philosophise,  Lips,  1768,  4 to.  and  Legen- 
dorum  veterum  prsecepta  nonnulla  et  exemplum,  Lips.  1770,  4to.  both 
contained  in  Fullebobn's  Collection,  etc.  Fasiculi  xi,  xii. 

t  Geo.  Gust.  Fullebobn,  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy,  in  the  iv. 
Fasc.  of  his  Collection;  and,  f  What  is  meant  by  a  representation  of 
the  Spirit  of  Philosophy?  Fasc.  v. 

t  Chbist.  Weiss,  On  the  Method  of  treating  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Universities,  Leips,  1800. 

21.  The  Method^  determined  hy  the  end  of  the  science 
(§  10),  consists  in  the  rules  agreeably  to  which  the  materials 
ought  to  be  investigated,  collected,  prepared,  and  combined 
to  form  a  whole. 

22.  The  materials  for  the  history  of  philosophy  may  be 
either  accidentally  met  with,  or  methodically  investigated. 
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In  the  latter  case  .we  ought  to  inquire  especially  what  are 
the  authorities,  and  what  should  be  the  procedure  of  a  well- 
directed  research.  The  sources  to  which  we  may  have 
recourse  are  of  two  sorts ;  the  works  themselves  of  philoso* 

Ehers  which  have  descended  to  us ;  and  the  notices  afforded 
y  other  writers  concerning  the  lives  and  the  doctrines  of 
these  philosophers;  testimonies,  the  authenticity  and  pro- 
bability of  which  should  be  critically  examined.  The  less 
that  any  philosopher  has  written,  or  the  less  his  writings 
have  been  preserved,  the  more  we  should  seek  to  collect 
information  from  other  authors ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
more  necessary  it  becomes  to  be  cautious  in  our  adoption 
of  such  information.*  When  only  fragments  remain,  it  is 
weU  to  consider  them  not  only  philosophically  but  philo- 
logically. 

23.  Besides  collecting  the  propositions  of  philosophers, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  their  true  sense,  their  eztenti 
their  origin,  and  their  mutual  connection,*  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  assume  the  true  poiut  of  view  in  which  the 
philosopher  himself  stood,  and  to  appreciate  the  merit  of 
his  labours,  without  exaggeration,  and  without  injustice. 
The  means  to  this  end  are  a  perfect  acquaintance  vrith  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  idioms  of  the  language,  and  the 
course  of  men's  ideas  at  that  time ;  äs  well  as  a  comparison 
of  different  authorities  and  testimonies  with  a  view  to  ascer^ 
taining  their  credibiHty.  In  order  to  attain  to  a  faithful 
and  true  representation  of  the  meaning  and  the  merit  of 
different  philosophical  systems,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  we  should  compare  one  philosophical  doctrine  with 
analogous  ones,  whether  contemporary  or  posterior;  that 
we  should  determine  vrith  care  its  poiats  of  approximation 
and  divergency ;  that  we  should  investigate  its  place  in  the 
general  system  of  its  author,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  doctrine;  iu  which  par- 
ticular, care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  internal 
principles  and  external  causes. 

24.  The  management  of  the  materials  thus  critically 

*  See  H.  EuHNHABDT,  De  fide  historicorum  recte  8estimand&  in  Hist. 
PhiloBophi».     Helmet.  1796,  4to. 

2  Apply  this,  for  example,  to  the  naiurcB  convenünter  vivere  of  the 
Stoics,  and  their  aKoraXiplfia, 
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analyzed,  demands  a  particular  care  in  tlie  choice  of  expres- 
sion ;  particularlj  in  the  case  of  technical  terms,  which  it 
18  necessary  to  render  with  perspicuity ;  without,  however, 
giving  them  too  foreign  an  air  and  character,  e.  g.  the  i£i9, 
habitus,  of  Chrysippus.  From  the  connection  of  these  mate- 
rials, it  will  result  &om  that  chronological  and  systematic 
dependency  of  which  we  have  spoken  (§  2),  and  especially 
fi'om  their  joint  relation  to  the  mial  object  and  end  of  the 
understandmg  ('§  3). 

Observation*  The  particular  ends  contemplated  in  snch  a  work  may 
justify  a  certain  diversity  in  the  manner  and  method  of  it;  and  may 
help  to  resolve  the  question  (according  to  circumstances)  whether  it 
should  be  accompanied  or  not  by  criticism. 

25.  In  combining  these  materials  into  a  whole  it  is  neces- 
sary to  direct  an  earnest  and  constant  attention  to  the 
development  of  reason,  and  to  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  science  of  reason.  With  this  view  we  should  establish 
points  of  repose,  consisting  in  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
which  ought  not  merely  to  enable  the  reader  the  better  to 
glance  over  the  work,  but  should  offer  a  clearer  view  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  mutual  relation  of  its  parts. 

Observation,  The  ethnographical  method^  which  prevailed  up  to  the 
time  of  Tiedemann,  is  useful  for  a  collection  of  the  materials  proper  for 
a  general  or  special  history  of  philosophy;  but  will  not  form  such  a 
history  itself. 

26.  Assuming  the  above  principle,  it  is  required,  to  con- 
stitute distinct  epochs :  1st.  That  a  sensible  progress  should 
have  taken  place  in  the  improvement  of  reason,  and  that 
new  lights  and  new  principles  should  have  been  introduced 
into  philosophy  itself,  influencing  the  scientific  combiuation 
of  acquired  knowledge.  2dly.  That  great  external  events 
should  have  had  a  powerful  and  lasting  influence  over  phi- 
losophy.* 

27.  Three  principal  periods  may  be  defined  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  First  period :  Comprising  an  account  of  the 
free  efforts  of  the  ^Reason  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles,  and  the  laws  of  nature,  and  freedom  of  will  and 
action ;  without  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  method  most 
conducive  to  such  knowledge: — Greek  and  Eoman  phUoso- 

>  Das,  Boethius,  De  prsecipuis  Philosophiae  epochls.  Lond,  1800^  4to. 
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phf.  Second  period:  Efforts  of  the  Beason  towards  the 
same  end,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  principle  superior 
to  itself,  derived  from  Bevelation :  subsequently,  an  impulse 
to  free  itself  from  any  imposed  restraint;  followed  Dy  a 
fresh  subjugation  to  another  arbitrary  formulary;  a  spirit 
exclusively  dialectic,  to  which  the  freer  Mysticism  opposed 
itself:  —  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Third  period: 
Fresh  and  independent  exertions  towards  the  discovery  of 
first  principles;  and  combination  of  all  human  knowledge 
in  a  more  complete  and  systematic  form ;  an  epoch  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  it  has  contributed  to  investi- 
gate, found,  and  define  the  principles  of  philosophy  as  a 
science. — Modem  Philosophy. 

Kbuo,  in  his  history  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  p.  28,  admits  only  two 
divisions,  those  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophy.  He  assumes  as  the 
line  of  demarcation,  the  decline  of  government,  manners,  arts,  and 
sciences,  daring  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

IV.  Importance  of  this  Sistory. 

t  Fb.  Ant.  Zimmermann,  Dissertation  on  the  Utility  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  Heidelb.  1785,  4to. 

f  Geo.  Gust.  Füllebobn,  Some  general  Deductions  from  the  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  in  his  collection,  Fasc.  iv.  and.  On  certain  Advantages 
resulting  from  the  Histoiy  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Fasc.  xi. 

t  H.  Ritter,  On  the  advancement  of  Philosophy  through  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  (a  supplement  to  his  work.  On  the  Influence  of 
Descartes),  Leipa,  1816,  8vo. 

28.  If  philosophy  may  claim  the  highest  interest,  as  the 
most  elevated  of  human  sciences,  its  history,  for  the  same 
reason,  ought  to  possess  a  great  importance.  Whoever  is 
interested  in  philosophy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
history  and  progress. 

29.  The  history  of  philosophy,  besides,  possesses  a  scien- 
tific merit  peculiar  to  itself;  it  disposes  the  mind  to  a  fi^ee 
and  independent  thought,  furnishes  it  with  useftd  results 
respecting  the  proper  method  to  be  followed,  renders  it 
more  sensible  to  its  aberrations,  with  their  causes  and 
consequences,  and  thereby  furnishes  a  valuable  assistance 
towards  establishing  rules  for  a  right  conduct  of  the  under- 
standing, in  order  to  the  attainment  of  new  lights,  and  dis- 
covery of  &esh  paths :  sources  of  information  indispensable 
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to  philosophy,  so  long  as  it  must  be  considered  as  in  a  pro« 
gressive  state,  and  not  yet  fully  matured. 

30.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  a  connection  with  all 
the  other  sciences  and  their  mstory ;  more  especially  with 
the  history  of  Eehgion  and  of  Mankind,  because  Eeason  is 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and  embraces  the  ultimate  end  of 
aU  theoretical  and  practical  employment  of  our  faculties. 

31.  As  a  department  of  study,  such  history  may  mate- 
rially tend  to  unproye  the  mind,  all  the  powers  of  which 
it  exercises  in  the  research  and  exposition  of  the  different 
systems.  Nor  is  it  less  calculatea  to  influence  the  habitg 
of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  renunciation  of 
prejudices,  modesty  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  tolerance  of 
the  opinions  of  others ;  its  tendency  is  to  secure  the  mind 
from  exaggerated  admiration,  and  to  moderate  attachment 
to  opinions  receiyed  on  the  Mth  of  authority. 

Observation.  On  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  stndy  of  the  histoxy 
of  philosophy  its  disadvantages)  What  are  they,  and  how  do  they 
present  themselves  1  Indecision  and  hesitation  of  judgment,  indiffer- 
ence to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  every  rational  research,  can  only  be 
effects  of  a  light  and  superficial  study,  where  the  diversity  of  opinions 
is  the  only  thing  contemplated,  without  regard  had  to  their  principles; 
where  the  difference  of  doctrines  is  the  only  thing  attended  to,  without 
ascending  to  the  points  of  union  which  they  have  in  common.  Here 
may  be  applied  what  Bacon  says  of  philosophy« 

y.  Different  wayB  in  which  the  Sistory  ofFhUosophy 

may  he  treated, 

32.  The  history  of  philosophy  diyides  itself  into  uniyersal 
and  particular,  accordmg  to  the  extent  of  the  objects  which 
it  may  be  the  author's  design  to  embrace.  The  first  is  the 
statement,  by  facts,  of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  con- 
sidered as  Science  in  general,  in  the  principal  directions, 
and  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  the  inyestigations  of 
reason.  This  sort  of  history  embraces  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  of  all  philosophy;  the  most  distinguished 
systems  of  philosophers ;  and  the  progress  which  they  haye 
enabled  the  philosophical  sciences  to  make  in  their  seyeral 
departments.  The  second  is  employed  about  instances  of 
the  progress  of  the  philosophizing  reason  confined  within 
certain  limits  of  time  and  place ;  and  limited  to  certain 
particular  directions,  or  certain  special  objects  of  philosophy. 
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Observation,  f  Cabüs,  Thoughts  on  the  HistOTy  of  Philosophy; 
p.  106,  defines  the  uniyersal  history  of  philosophy  as,  *'  the  natural 
history  of  human  reason,  its  pursuits  and  productions/'  But  he  takes 
this  definition  in  so  loose  a  sense,  that  he  gives  us,  instead  of  historic 
facts,  nothing  but  a  meagre  and  barren  abstract  of  general  conclusions. 
This  way  of  viewing  the  matter  does  not  answer  the  true  notion  of  a 
history  of  philosophy;  the  second  chapter  of  this  general  introduction 
contains  the  substance  of  it. 

33.  The  universal  history  of  pWlosopliy  may  be  presented 
in  an  abridged  or  a  detailed  form.  The  principle  of  a  good 
abridgment  is  to  present  a  review,  as  complete  as  possible, 
of  all  the  essential  subjects  of  discussion,  with  a  due  regard 
to  perspicuity  and  brevity.  Truth,  impartiality,  and  con- 
ciseness are  of  course  requisite. 

34.  Agreeably  to  what  has  been  laid  down  (§  32),  we 
may  define  many  kinds  of  particular  histories  of  philosophy; 
such  as,  1st.  (iVom  a  relation  to  certain  times  or  'places ;) 
histories  of  the  philosophy  of  particular  epochs ;  e.  g.  of  the 
ancients,  of  the  middle  ages,  or  of  the  modems ;  with  nimie- 
rous  subdivisions,  embracing  histories  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  or  that  particular  nation.  2dly.  (From  a  relation  to 
certain  particular  pursuits  or  special  objects  of  philosophy ;) 
histories  of  systems  or  schools,  or  literary  questions,  taken 
separately ;  of  different  philosophical  methods ;  of  the  tech- 
nical language  of  philosophy ;  histories  of  certain  branches 
of  philosophy ;  histories  of  certain  philosophical  notions, 
principles,  or  theories.  If  a  particular  philosophical  history 
be  limited  to  one  single  object,  we  nave  then  a  special 
history— a  monography. 

35.  There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  particular  and 
universal  history.  The  first  supplies  the  other  with  useful 
and  various  materials ;  but  the  latter,  in  its  turn,  developes 
general  views,  and  affords  lights  for  the  examination  and 
exposition  of  the  particular  details.  Consequently,  they  can 
only  become  perfect  when  united. 

VI.  Various  Histories  of  Philosophy. 

36.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  not  been  separately 
treated,  as  a  distinct  science,  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
They  have  touched  upon  the  subject  only  wSile  occupied 
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with  the  statement  of  their  own  doctrines,  and  only  so  far 
as  the  points  they  adverted  to  bore  a  relation  to  what  they 
taught  themselves,  in  which  respect  the  critical  judgment 
of  Aristotle  threw  a  light  upon  the  opinions  of  ms  prede- 
cessors. A  collection  of  historic  documents  ülustrative  of 
the  gradual  development  of  philosophy,  was  the  first  step 
towards  a  history  of  the  science.  !Bven  in  modem  times 
the  earliest  attempt  at  this  sort  of  history  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  compilation,  and  the  model  assumed  was  the  work 
of  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  prevailing  notion  of  the  time 
was  that  of  a  primitive  philosophic  race  (§  16),  and  that  all 
philosophy  was  derived  &om  revelation ;  the  ethnographical 
method  being  adopted  in  the  execution,  (cf.  §  25,  obs,) 
First  period.  Ba^le  awakened  a  spirit  of  investigation  in 
this  kind  of  undertaking ;  Jac.  Thommus  extended  the  circle 
of  study  necessarv  to  the  same;  and  Leibnitz  indicated 
what  the  history  of  philosophy  ought  to  be.  Second  period. 
From  Bracher  to  Termemann :  plulolo^  and  criticism  im- 
proved the  materials  collected;  some  nnperfections  in  the 
works  of  the  preceding  age  were  corrected,  and  the  science 
assumed  more  elevated  pretensions.  BrucJcer  published 
the  most  complete  work  yet  known,  which,  by  a  laborious 
assemblage  oi  documents,  by  the  judiciousness  of  his  re- 
marks, and  particularly  by  what  it  contains  on  the  biography 
of  the  philosophers,  contmues  to  be  useful :  but  is  deficient 
in  a  philosophic  spirit.  Gu/rlett  and  Tiedemann  pursued  a 
better  method,  and  rendered  great  services  to  its  special 
history.  From  Kant  to  our  own  time,  a  zealous  industry 
has  been  applied  to  its  improvement  in  respect  of  theorif 
and  method;  and,  ia  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  this 
new  sort  of  study  has  suggested,  examination  has  been 
made  of  its  proper  sources  and  principles ;  documents  have 
been  revised,  and  their  contents  more  ably  stated;  under 
the  influence,  more  or  less  sensible,  of  a  phuosophical  spirit 
and  system.^    The  G-erman  nation  has  done  the  most  for 

1  See  a  review  of  the  principal  services  rendered  to  the  history  of 
philosophy  since  1780,  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  of  Niethahmeb, 
1795,  Nos.  viii  and  iz.  Tennsuann's  Review  of  the  Labours  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, in  the  Ergänzbl,  der  Aug.  Lit.  Z.  1801,  s.  81—147,  and  Cabls, 
Hints  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  LtipB.  1809,  s.  21—90. 
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this  description  of  Idstory,  as  regards  both  its  manner  and 
its  matter ;  but  there  is  still  occasion  for  much  labour  in 
this  extensive  field.  We  still  want  an  e^roosition,  which 
should  display  the  development  of  philosophy  among  men, 
in  its  totality,  according  to  its  organic  connection;  and 
that  should  fundamentally  pourtray  each  special  original 
system  as  a  member  of  this  structure. 

VIL  Bibliography  of  the  JBRatory  of  JBhilosophy, 

37.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  the  works  relative 
to  the  history  of  philosophy  in  general  and  in  particular. 
We  shall  particularize  the  writings  on  individual  subjects, 
as  they  snail  come  under  consideration.  The  works  on 
the  universal  history  of  philosophy  may  be  arranged  under 
five  heads:  (a)  Treatises  on  its  Literature  and  Method, 
(b)  Collections,  (c)  Miscellanies,  (d)  Detailed  histories. 
(e)  Outlines. 

(a)  Bibliographical  Treatises. 

J.  Joifsiüs,  De  ecriptoribuB  Hist.  Philosophie»,  libri  iv.  Franco/. 
1659. — Becogniti  et  ad  pnesentem  setatem  usque  perducti,  cura  J. 
Chb.  Dorn,  Jen,  1716,  8vo. 

t  J.  Andb.  Obtloff,  Bibliographical  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  Erlangen,  1798,  8vo.  part  i  (never  completed). 

N.B.  The  Treatises  on  MetJiod  have  been  cited  under  the  preceding 
sections. 

(b)  Collections, 

Jao.  THOMAsn  Schediasma  historicnm,  quo  varia  discutiuntur  ad 
historian!  turn  philosophicam  turn  ecclesiasticam  pertinentia.  Lips. 
1665,  4to.  The  same  work,  under  this  title :  Origines  histori»  philos. 
et  ecclesiast.,  cura  Ghb.  Thomasii,  Hal.  1609,  8vo.  , 

J,  Franc.  Büddei  Analecta  Historic  Philosophise,  ffoL  1706,  8vo. 
second  edition,  1724,  8yo. 

t  Acta  Philosophorum:  by  C.  A.  Heumann,  3  v.  8vo.  ffdl.  1715-23. 

Jao.  Bbückeri  Otium  Yindelicum,  sive  meletematum  Historico- 
philosophicorum  triga,  Auff.  Vitid.  1729,  Syo.  Miscellanea  Historic 
philosophicse,  litterariw,  criticse,  olim  sparsim  edita,  etc.  Aug.  VintL 
1748,  8vo. 

Chb.  Ern.  le  Windheim,  Fragmenta  historiae  philosophicse,  etc.  Erl. 
1753,  8vo.    With  essays  of  various  other  authors. 

t  MiOH.  MiBMANN,  Magazine  of  Philosophy  and  History,  Götting.  et 
Letp8.  1778-83,  6  vols.  8vo.  In  this  work  are  many  essays  translated 
from  the  Acad^mie  Koyale  des  Inscriptions,  etc. 
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+  Geo.  Gust.  Publlebobn,  Collection  of  Pieces  toward  a  History  of 
Philosophy,  Zilllichau,  1791-99.  Paacxii,  8vo. 
Ebug,  SymbolsB  ad  Histor.  Philosophise,  Leips.  1818,  4to.  Part  i. 
t  J.  F.  Fries,  Pieces  towards  a  history  of  Philosophy,  ^Teio^e^.  Fasc.i. 

(c)  Miscellanies,  containing  researches  and  remarks  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  by  Ralph  Cudwobth, 
etc.  Lond.  1678,  folio,  second  edit.,  by  Bibch,  1748,  2  vols,  4to.  reprinted 
in  4  vols.  8yo.  Lond.  1820,  again  at  Ootford,  1829,  and  with  Moshbim's 
additions,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1845. 

CuDwoBTHi  Systema  Intellectuale  hnjns  TJniversi,  sen  de  reris 
natursB  rerum  originibus  commentarii,  quibas  omnis  eorum  philosophia 
qui  Deum  esse  negant,  funditus  evertitur, «/e».  1733,  folio:  2nd  edition» 
Leyd.  1773,  3  vols.  4to.  translated  by  Mosheim  [with  the  addition  of 
jnany  learned  notes  and  dissertations  by  the  translator.] 

HuETn  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Par.  1679,  fol.,  often  republished. 

Bictionnaire  historique  et  critique,  par  J.  Batle,  Rotterd.  1697. 
The  best  editions  are  Üie  second,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Marchand, 
4  vols,  folio,  BoUerdam,  1720 ;  the  third  and  fifth,  with  life  of  the 
author,  and  some  additions,  by  Des  Matzeaüx,  Amst.  1730,  and  ib. 
1740,  4  vols,  folio ;  the  fourth,  edited  by  Le  Clebo,  in  5  vols,  folio. 
Trevoux,  1734,  (printed  in  a  large  letter) ;  and  the  sixth  and  last,  edited 
by  Beuohot,  in  16  vols.  Svo.  Parts,  1820.  An  English  translation  was 
published,  London,  1710,  in  4  vols,  folio,  and  again  in  1734,  in  5  vols, 
folio.  [A  continuation  was  published  by  J.  G.  Chautfie,  Amat.  1750, 
likewise  in  4  vols,  folio.] 

+  Ebn.  Platneb,  Philosophical  Aphorisms,  with  some  Principles  for 
a  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips»  1782,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  a  second  edition, 
1788-1800.  8vo. 

(cf)  Detailed  Histories, 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Thomas  Stanley,  Lond.  1659, 1687, 
and  1701,  all  in  folio,  and  1743,  4to.,with  portrait.  Latin  translation, 
with  corrections  by  Godefb.  Oleabius,  Historia  Philos.  Lipsioi,  1711, 
4lo.  et  Ven.  1733,  4to. 

Histoire  critique  de  la  Philosophie,  oü  Ton  traite  de  son  Origine,  de 
ses  Progr^s,  et  des  diverses  Revolutions  qui  lui  sont  arriv^es  jusqu'ä 
notre  temps,  par  M.  D***  (Andb.  Fb.  Boübeaü  Deslandes),  Paris, 
1731-36,  3  vols.    Another  Edition,  Amsterd.  3  vols.  8vo. 

-t*  J.  J.  Bbcckeb,  Questions  oil  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ulm, 
1731-36.  7  vols.  12mo.  with  a  Supplement,  1737, 12mo. 

J.  Bbuceebi  Historica  critica  Philosophise,  Lips.  1742-44,  5  vols.  4to. 
(to  which  is  usually  added  the  supplementaiy  volume  published  in  1767,) 
a  new  edition  without  alterations,  but  augmented  by  a  Supplement. 
1766-67,  6  vols.  4to.  An  English  Abridgment  by  W.  Enfield,  History 
of  Philosophy  from  the  earliest  times,  etc.  Lond»  1791,  2  vols.  4to., 
again  in  8vo.  2  vols. 

AoAXOfisTO  Cbomaziano  (Afpiano  Buonafede),  Delia  Istoria  e  della 
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indole  di  ogni  Filosofia»  Lucca,  1766-71,  5  vols.  8yo.  Again  Venice, 
1782-83,  6  vols.  Svo.  For  the  continuation  of  this  work,  see  § 
88  fa). 

t  History  of  Philosophy  for  Amateurs,  by  J.  Chbist.  Adbluno, 
Leipa.  1786-87,  second  edition,  1809,  3  vols.  8vo. 

+  J.  G.  Buhle,  History  of  Philosophical  Eeason,  Lemgo,  1798, 
Svo.  vol.  I.  Instead  of  this  work  which  he  did  not  continue,  Buhle 
published  f  A  Compendium  of  the  Histoiyof  Philosophy,  and  a  critical 
Bibliography  of  this  Science,  OöiMng.  1796-1804,  8  vols.  8vo.  We 
may  here  add  the  work  cited  in  §  38,  on  Modem  Philosophy,  which  is 
preceded  by  a  Keview  of  the  Ancient  Systems  of  Philosophy  up  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

+  G.  Gottlieb  Tennemajtbt,  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips.  1798- 
1819,  11  vols.  8vo.  One  vol.  of  second  edition  published  by  A. 
Wkndt,  1828. 

Deoebando,  Histoire  compar6e  des  Syst^mes  de  la  Philosophie, 
1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  seconde  Edition,  angment^e,  4  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1822.  A  German  translation  by  Tennemann,  Marburg,  1806-7, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

t  J.  Henb.  Mabt.  Ebnebti,  An  Encyclopedic  Manuid  of  General 
Hist,  of  PhiloB.  and  its  Bibliography,  Lemgo,  1807,  8vo. 

t  Feed.  Aug.  Cabus,  Hints  for  a  Hist,  of  Philos.  Leips,  1809, 2  vols. 
8vo.  (in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  posthumous  works). 

+  E.  G.  Steck,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  Eiga,  1806,  8vo. 

+  C.  J.  H.  WiNDisoHMANN,  Die  Philosophie  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschichte,  Bonn,  1827, 8vo. 

Caeriere,  Das  Buch  der  Weltweisheit,  2  Th.,  Leipzig,  1851. 

H.  Ritteb's  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  9  v.  Jlarnburgh,  1838-50. 

Mabbach,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1838. 

(e)  Outlines, 

Omitting  tlie  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Buddeus,  may  be  found  at  the  head 
of  many  Manuals  of  Philosophy,  we  shall  merely  notice  the 
following  abstracts : 

Geo.  Hornh  Historla  Philosophica,  Lugd,  Bat,  1655,  4to. 

Laub.  Reinhabti  Compend.  Hist.  Philosoph.  Lips,  1724,  8vo. 

Jo.  Gott.  Heineooh  Element.  Hist.  Philosophicae,  BeroL  1743,  8vo. 

t  J.  Bbuckeb,  Abridgment  of  his  Questions  on  the  Histoiy  of  Phi- 
losophy, Ulm,  1736,  12mo.  with  additions,  1737;  under  the  title  of 
Elements  of  the  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Ulm,  1761,  8vo. 

t  J.  Bbüceebi  Institutiones  Hist.  Philosophicse,  Lips,  1747,  8vo. 
second  edit.  1766,  third  edit,  by  Fb.  Gottl.  Bobn,  Leips.  1790,  8vo. 

t  C.  G.  W.  Lodtmann,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
Helmst.  1764,  8vo. 

FoBMET,  Abr6gö  de  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie,  Amstd,  1760,  8vo. 
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t  Fb.  Airr.  Buesohiho,  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  Berlin, 
1772-74,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Chbist.  Meinebs,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Lemgo, 
1786,  8yo.  second  edition,  1789. 

t  Jo.  GuELTFT,  Sketch  of  the  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  Leips,  1786,  8yo. 

t  Fb.  Xav.  Gmeikieb,  Literary  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  its  Sects  and  Systems,  Cfreiz,  1788-89, 11  vols.  8vo. 

t  J.  Auo.  Ebebhabd,  General  History  of  Philosophy,  BaMe,  1788, 
second  edit.  1796, 8yo.    Abstract  of  a  general  History,  ffdUe,  1794,  8yo. 

f  Geo.  Socheb,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Systems  of  Philosophy  from 
the  Greeks  to  Kant,  Munich,  1802,  8vo. 

t  Fbed.  Ast,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Landshut, 
1807,  8vo. 

+  Oh.  Aug.  Schalleb,  Mannal  of  the  History  of  Philosophical  Dia- 
coveries,  etc.  forming  the  second  part  of  the  Magaz.  flir  Verstände- 
sUbungen,  Halle,  1809,  8yo. 

t  Ph.  L.  Snell,  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy :  Part 
first,  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Geissen,  1813,  8yo.  Part  second, 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Ibid,  1819,  8vo. 

+  Wkilleb,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Munich^  1813,  8to. 

f  Jos.  Hillebband,  History  and  Methodical  Systems  of  Philosophy, 
forming  the  second  p^  of  his  Introduction  to  PMlosophy,  Heidelberg, 
1819,  8vo. 

G.  H.  Lewis,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  London,  184d. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  from  the 
French  hj  C.  S.  Henbt,  New  York,  1843,  2  vols. 

t  A.  T.  KiXNEB,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  3  vols.  SaJz. 
1822-23,  8vo. 

f  L.  Hahebseöld,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  Stockholm,  1822,  8yo. 

Keixhold,  .Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  3  yols.  8yo.     Gotha,  1828-30. 

Beinhold,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  nach  den  Hauptmomenten 
ihrer  Entwickelung,  2  yols.  1845. 

Reinhold,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1836. 

Schweoleb,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1847. 

Batbhoffeb,  Idee  und  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  1888. 

Heoel's  Vorlesungen  über  die  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  3  yols. 
herausgegeben  von  Michelet  (1838),  1840,  ff. 

SiGWABT,  Die  Propedeutik  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  oder  über 
den  Begriff,  die  Meüiode  und  den  Anfang  der  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
sophie, 1840. 

38.  "Works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  detail :  classed 
according  to  the  distinctions  given  in  §  34. 

I.     (a)  Histories  ofjpaHicular  epochs, 

t  W.  Tbadg.  Keuq,  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  particularly 
among  the  Greeks  and  Bomaus,  Leips*  1827,  8yo.  second  edition. 
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f  Chbistoph.  MmNEBS,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the  Opinions 
previüent  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ« 
Leips.  1782,  8vo. 

AoATOFisTO  Cbomaziavo  (Affiano  Büonafede),  Delia  ristaurazione 
di  ogni  Filosofia  nei  secoli  zv,  xvi,  xrii.  This  work  may  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  of  one  by  the  same  author,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  §. 
Venice,  1789,  8yo.  f  A  German  translation,  with  corrections  and 
additions,  by  Ch.  Hetdenbkioh,  Leipa.  1791-92,  2  vols.  Syo. 

t  J.  GoTTL.  BüHus,  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  from  the  reyiyal 
of  Letters,  OöUing.  1800-6,  6  vols.  8vo.  Cf.  §  37  (rf). 

t  A.  Eayssleb,  Memoirs  towards  a  Critical  History  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  HaUe,  1804,  large  8vo. 

t  Ch.  Fbed.  Bachmann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  our  own  Times, 
Jena,  1816,  8vo. 

t  E.  J.  H.  WiNDiscHMANN,  Critical  Reflections  upon  the  fate  of 
Philosophy  in  modem  times,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  era. 
Franco/,  1826,  8vo. 

Bbandis,  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Komischen  Philosophie,  2  vols. 
8vo.    Lips.  1836-44. 

Bbandis,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Griechisch-Bömischen 
Philosophie. 

(h)  SLütoriea  of  the  ^Philosophy  of  particular  nations. 

(For  writings  on  the  philosophy  of  the  most  ancient  nations,  see 
below  §  68,  and  following.) 

CicEBONis  Historia  Philosophise  antiquse ;  ex  omnibus  illius  scriptis 
collegit,  etc.  Fbid.  Gedike,  Berl.  1782 ;  second  edition,  1801,  8yo. 

t  Fb.  Yict.  Lebbeoht  Plessino,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Be« 
searches  on  the  Opinions,  the  Theology,  and  Philosophy  of  the  most 
Ancient  Nations,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks  up  to  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  JElbing.  1786,  part  the  first,  8vo. 

t  Fb.  Yiot.  Lebbecht  Plessino,  Memnonium,  or  Researches  to 
elucidate  the  Mysteries  of  Antiquity,  Leips.  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Fr.  Vict.  Lebbecht  Plessino,  Researches  to  illustrate  the 
Philosophy  of  the  most  remote  Antiquity,  Leips.  1788,2  vols.  8vo. 

Beboheiti,  Filosofia  degli  antichi  popoli,  Perugia,  1812,  8vo. 

t  Chb.  Meinebs,  History  of  the  Origin,  the  Progress,  and  the 
Decline  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Rome,  Lemgo,  1781-82,  2  vols. 
8vo.  (incomplete.) 

The  Philosophy  of  Ancient  Greece  investigated,  by  W.  Andebson, 
Land.  1791, 4to. 

(Fb.  de  Salionao  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,)  Abr^g^  des  Ties  des 
Anciens  Philosophes,  etc.  Paris,  1796,  8vo.  1796,  12mo. 

Deffendente  Sacchi,  Storia  della  Filosofia  Greca,  Pavia,  1818-20» 
4  vols.  8vo.    (Brought  down  to  the  times  of  the  Sophists.) 

+  G.  Fbed.  Ban.  Goess,  The  Science  of  education  on  the  Principles 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Anspa^ch,  1801,  8vo. 

Paoanivus  Gaudsntiub,  De  PhiloBophin  apud  Romanos  origine  et 
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progressa,  Pisa,  1643,  4to.    Reprinted  in  the  Nova  rariomm  Collectio, 
Faac.  ii,  iii,  Haia!,  1717. 

J.  L.  Blb^sio,  Diss,  de  Origine  PhilosophisB  apud  Bomanos, 
Strcu^rg,  1770,  4to. 

II.     (a)     Sistories  of    different   Fhilosophical    Methods, 

Systems,  and  Schools, 

J.  Gebh.  Yossn  De  Philosophies  et  Philosophorum  sectis  lib.  ii,  Hag, 
Com,  1658,  4to  ;  contin.  atque  supplementa  adjecit  Jo.  Jao.  a  Btssel» 
Lipa,  1690,  4to.,  again  Jence,  1705,  4to. 

t  C.  Fb.  Staudlin,  Histoiy  and  Spirit  of  Scepticism,  principally 
in  relation  to  Morals  and  Religion,  Lipa.  1794-95, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Ihha^.  Zbsndeb,  De  notione  et  generibus  Sceplicismi  et  hodiema 
praesertim  ejus  ratione,  Bern.  1796,  8vo. 

(For  writings  relative  to  particular  schools  of  philosophy,  see  the 
pUuses  wherein  these  schools  are  mentioned.) 

(b)  History  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences  in  detail, 

B.  T.  (Has.  Tebzi)  Storia  critica  delle  Opinion!  Filosofiche,  etc. 
intorno  all*  anima.  Fadova,  1776-78,  8vo. 
t  Fr.  Aug.  Cabus,  History  of  Philosophy,  Leips,  1808  (third  vol.  of 

his  posthumous  works). 

*  «    * 

Pbt.  Gassendt,  De  Origine  et  varietate  Logic»,  opp.  torn.  I. 

6eb.  Jo.  Yossu  De  Natura  et  Constitutione  Logic«,  etc.  Hag.  Com, 
1658. 

Jo.  Alb.  FABBicn  Specimen  elenchticum  Historise  Logicse,  Hamb, 
1699,  4to. 

JoH.  Ge.  Waloh,  Historia  Logpicas,  in  his  Parerga  Academica,  p.  458, 
sqq.  Leips.  1721,  8vo. 

JoACH.  Geo.  Dabies,  Meditationes  in  Logicas  veterum.  Appendix 
to  his  Via  ad  Yeritatem,  Jena,  1755,  8vo. 

f  Fuellebobn,  Brief  Histoiy  of  Logic  among  the  Greeks,  in  his 
Collection,  Pasc.  iv.  No.  4. 

J.  Gottlieb  Buhle,  De  veterum  Philosophorum  Greeeorum  ante 
Aristotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logica  invenienda  et  perficienda.  In 
the  Commentatt  Soc.  Goetting.  torn.  x. 

*  *    « 

t  W.  L.  G.  VON  Ebebstein,  Attempt  at  a  History  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  among  the  Germans,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  the 
present  day,  HaMe,  1794r99,  2  vols.  8vo. 

*  «    * 

Jac.  Thomash,  Hist,  varies  fortunae,  quam  disciplina  Metaphysica 
jam  sub  Aristotele,  jam  sub  scholasticis,  jam  sub  recentioribus  experta 
est ;  at  the  head  of  his  Erotemata  Metaphysica,  Lips.  1705,  8vo. 

Sam.  Feed.  Buchnbb,  Historia  Metaphysices,  Wittemb.  1723,  8vo. 

Lud.  K  Waohldi,  Diss,  de  progressu  Philos.  Theoretic»,  sec.  xvlii, 
lugd,  1796, 4to. 
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B.  T.  (Bazil.  Tebzi)  Storia  critica  delle  Opinioni  FiloBof.  etc. 
intomo  alia  Oosmologia,  Pad.  1788,  8vo.  tom.  I. 

f  DiETBiCH  TiEDEMANN,  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Marburg , 
1791-97,  with  a  table,  7  vols.  8vo.  brought  down  to  Berkeley. 

f  Result  of  Philosophical  Besearches  on  the  Nature  of  Human 
Knowledge,  from  Plato  to  Kant,  by  Th.  Aug.  Suabedissen.  A  prize 
composition.    Marbarg^  1808,  8vo. 

t  Prize  Compositions  on  the  Question ;  What  has  been  the  Progress 
of  Metaphysics  in  Germany,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf  1  by 
J.  Christ.  Schwab,  Ch.  LEOim.  Behthold,  J.  H.  Abicht,  Berlin, 
1798.  8vo. 

Fred.  Axcillon,  Melanges  de  Litt^rature  et  de  Philosophie,  2  vols. 
Paris,  1809,  8vo. 

Db  Burignt,  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie  payenne,  ou  Sentimens  des 
Philosophes  et  des  peuples  payens,  etc.  sur  Dieu,  sur  l'äme,  et  sur  lea 
devoirs  de  I'homme,  La  Haye,  1723,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  same  work, 
under  the  title  of  La  Theologie  payenne,  etc.  Paris,  1753, 2  vols.  12mo. 

t  J.  Achates  Pel.  Bielee,  History  of  Natural  Theology,  Leips.  et 
Zelle,  1742,  8vo.  A  new  History  of  Human  Beason,  Part  first,  1749, 
Part  second,  1752,  4to.  Zelle, 

t  Mich.  Fr.  Leistikow,  Memoir  towards  a  History  of  Natural 
Theology,  Jena,  1750,  4to. 

+  J.  Gb.  Alb.  Kipping,  Essay  towards  a  Philosophical  History  of 
Natural  Theology,  Brunswick,  1761,  Part  first,  8vo. 

+  Chr.  F.  Polz,  History  of  Natural  Theology  (in  his  Natural 
Theology),  Jena,  1777,  4to. 

t  Ph.  Christ.  Beinhard,  Sketch  of  a  History  of  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  Beligious  Opinions,  Jena,  1794,  8vo. 

t  Imman.  Beroer,  History  of  Beligious  Philosophy,  Berlin,  1800, 
8vo.  and  Beflections  on  the  Philosophy  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  in 
St^ddlin's  Beytr.  Book  iv.  Fasc.  6  (1798). 

«    «    » 

Chr.  Godepb.  Ewerbeoki  Super  doctrinse  de  moribus  Historia,  ejus 
fontibus,  conscribendi  ratione  et  utilitate,  Halle,  1787,  8vo. 

t  Geo.  Sam.  Francee,  Answer  to  the  Question  proposed  by  the 
Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen :  Quinam  sunt  notabiliores  gradus  per 
quos  philosophia  practica,  ex  quo  tempore  systematice  pertractari  coepit, 
in  eum  quem  hodie  obtioet  statum  pervenerit?    AUona,  1801,  8vo. 

Nio.  HiERON.  GuNDLiNO,  Hlstoria  Philos.  Moralis,  Pars,  i,  HaZ, 
1706,  4to. 

t  Qottleeb  Stollb,  History  of  Heathen  Morality,  Jena,  1714,  4to. 

f  J.  Barbetrao,  Preface  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Jtis 
Natura  of  Puffendorf,  Basle,  1732,  4to.  containing  a  History  of  Morals 
and  Natural  Bight. 

Geoboe  ^QhAJXD,  Inquiry  into  the  Morals  of  the  AncientEf,  Lond^ 
1767,  4to. 
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t  Chbist.  MsiNmss,  Qeneral  and  Critical  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Ethics,  Oming,  1800-1,  Part  second,  8vo. 

t  C.  Tb.  Stjbudlöt,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Morals,  Hanover,  1806,  8vo.,  and  History  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, Hanover,  1823,  8vo. 

f  Leop.  von  HsNNura,  Principles  of  Ethics,  historically  dereloped, 
Berl  1824,  8vo. 

t  J.  Christ.  F.  Meistkb,  On  the  Reasons  of  the  Disagreement 
amon^  Philosophers  with  respect  to  the  Fandunental  Principles  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  same  time  that  they  agree  on  particular 
points  of  the  same,  1812,  Svo. 

Sir  James  MAonrrosH's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 

Philosophy,  8vo.  1«86. 

*    •    « 

Jao.  Fb.  Lüdovici,  Delineatio  Histori»  Juris  Divini  Naturalis  et 
Positiv!  Universalis,  Halhf  1701,  second  edition,  1714,  8vo. 

Jo.  Fbano.  Buddki,  Hist  Jur.  Naturalis,  in  his  Selectis  Jnr.  Nat. 
et  g.  Col.  1717,  8vo. 

Chb.  TnoMAsn,  Paulo  plenior  Historia  Juris  Naturalis^  Hcdoi, 
1719,  4to. 

f  Adb.  Fb.  Glatet,  Complete  History  of  the  Rights  of  Reason, 
second  edition,  corrected,  Leipa.  1759,  4to. 

f  J.  J.  ScHMAUSS,  History  of  Natural  Right  (in  the  first  book  of  his 
New  System),  Oötting,  1768,  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  History  of  Natural  Right,  Lond,  1757,  8vo. 

G.  Chbist.  Gebaub,  Nova  Juris  Naturalis  Historia  quam  auxit 
Ebigüs  Chbist.  Cleveshal,  Wetzlar,  1774,  8vo. 

t  G.  Henbioi,  Hints  to  Establidi  the  Doctrine  of  Right  on  a  Scien- 
tific Foundation,  Hanover,  1809-10,.  Part  second,  8vo.  The  history  is 
in  the  first  part. 

(c)  History  of  Particular  Ideas,  Principles,  and  Doctrines, 

t  Chbist.  God.  Babdili,  Epochs  of  the  principal  Philosophical 
Opinions,  Part  first,  HaUe,  1788,  8vo. 

Chb.  Fb.  Polz,  Fasciculus  commentationum  Metaphysicarum  quae 
continent  historiam,  dogmata  atque  controversias  dijudicatas  de  primis 
principiis,  Jena,  1757,  4to. 

Ch.  Battedx,  Histoire  des  Causes  premieres,  Paris,  1769,  2  vols. 
8vo.  A  German  translation  by  J.  J.  Engel,  Leips,  1773,  8vo.  new 
edition,  Halberst  1792,  8vo. 

Historia  philosophica  DoctrinaB  de  Ideis  (by  J.  J.  Bbüokeb),  Augab, 
1723,  8vo.    Cf.  Miscell.  Hist.  Phil.  p.  60.  sqq. 

GuiL.  Gotthilp  SALzaf  ANN,  Commentatio  in  qua  historia  doctrinse  de 

fontibus  et  ortu  cognitionis  humanse  ita  conscripta  est,  ut  illorum 

potissimum  ratio  habita  sit  quae  Plato,  Aristoteles,  Cartesius,  Lockius, 

Leibnitius,  et  Eantius  de  lüs  fontibus  probare  studuenint,  GöUing. 

1821,  4to. 

«    *    « 
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Ohbibtoph.  MEDnEBS,  Historia  doctrinn  de  yero  Beo,  Lemgo,  1780, 
Svo.  translated  into  German  by  Meüsohino. 

(G.  Fbid.  Obeuzeb,)  Philosophorum  veteram  loci  de  providentill 
diyin^  itemque  de  &to,  emendantor,  ezplicantur,  HeideU,  1806,  4to. 

#     *    « 

Jenkini  Thomash  (Philifs),  Hist  Atheismi  breviter  delineata,  Baa, 
1709  ;  Alt,  1713,  Ed,  auct.  Lond.  1716,  8vo. 

Jac.  Fb.  Buddei,  Theses  Theolog.  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione, 
Jena,  1717,  8yo.  afterwards  in  German,  1723,  8yo. 

Jao.  Fbid.  Rbdcanni,  Historia  Uniyersalis  Atheism!  et  Atheoram, 

etc.  Hildes,  1725,  8yo. 

«    «    * 

J.  GoTTLEiB  BxjHLE,  De  ortu  et  progressa  Pantheisml  inde  a 
Xenophane  Colophonio  primo  ejus  anctore  usque  ad  Spinozam  Comm. 
(In  the  Commentt.  Soc.  Beg.  OöUing,  yol.  z.  p.  157.) 

«      *      4c 

Hüoo  Gbotius,  Philosophorum  sententiad  de  Fato  et  de  eo  qnod  in 
nostra  est  potestate,  Amst,  1648, 12mo. 

f  J.  C.  GüNTHEB  Webobbkann,  Attempt  at  a  History  of  Opinion^ 
respecting  Fate  and- Free  Will ;  from  the  most  Ancient  Times  to  the 
most  recent  Philosophers,  Leips,  1793, 8yo. 

«    *    « 

Jos.  Pbiebtlet,  History  of  the  Philosophical  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  Matter.  In  his  Disquisitions 
relating  to  matter  and  Spirit,  Lond,  1777,  8yo. 

«    *    # 

JoAOH.  Opobini,  Historia  critica  de  Immortalitate  Mortalium.  Hamb. 
1735,  8yo. 

t  Adam  W.  Fbanzbn,  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soiü,  before  the  Birth  of  our  Lord,  Lübeck, 
1747,  8vo. 

J.  Fbid.  Corr^  Historia  succincta  dogmatis  de  yita  etema,  Lub. 
1770,  4to. 

t  Chb.  W.  Flügge,  History  of  the  Belief  in  the  Immortality  of  Man, 
and  a  Resurrection,  etc.  Leips.  1794-95,  two  parts,  8yo. 

f  Essays  towards  an  Historical  and  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  principal  Modem  Philosophers,  re- 
specting the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  Altona,  1796,.  8yo. 

Dan.  Wtttenbaoh,  de  questione,  Quae  fuerit  yeterum  Philosophorum 
inde  a  Thalete  et  Pythagora  ad  Senecam  usque  sententia  de  yitE  et 
statu  animarum  post  mortem  corporis]  1783. 

STBDys,  Hist.  doctrinsB  Grsscorum  ao  Bomanorum  philosophorum  de 
statu  animarum  post  mortem,  Altona,  1803. 

t  C.  Phil.  Oonz,  History  of  the  Hypothesis  of  the  wandering  State 
of  Souls,  Königab,  1791,  8yo. 

4c      4c      * 

Stellint,  De  ortu  et  progressu  morum  atque  opinionum  ad  mores 
pertinentium  specimen,  in  his  Disscrtat  Padua,  1764,  4to. 
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f  Christ.  Gabvs,  Treatise  on  the  different  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  time,  Breslau,  179&|  8yo. 
And,  in  continuation  of  this  work.  Special  Considerations  on  the  most 
general  Principles  of  Moral  Philosophy,  JMd,  1798,  8vo. 

t  G.  Dbewes,  Conclusions  of  Philosophical  Beason  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality,  Leips.  1797,  two  parts,  8yo. 

t  C.  C.  E.  ScHMiD,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Indifference,  in  his 
work  entitled  'Adiaphora>'  Jena,  1809,  8to. 

t  Cab.  Fried.  Stjsuolin,  Histoiy  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Morality  of 
the  Drama,  OotL  1823. 

4(     «     * 

+  GoTTLBiB  HüFELAND,  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  l^atnral  Right, 
Leips,  1786, 8vo. 

t  J.  C.  F.  Mbistbb,  On  Oaths,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Pure 
Beason,  a  prize  composition,  Leips,  and  ZiiUichau,  1810,  4to.  Another 
prize  composition  of  the  same  author.  On  the  Diversity  of  Opinion 
among  Philosophers  with  regard  to  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
MonOity  and  Natural  Bight,  IHd,  1812,  4to. 

4c      «      # 

t  Mich.  Hibsmann,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas,  Oötting.  1776,  8vo. 

t  The  same  subject,  at  greater  length,  J.  G.  E.  Maas,  Essay  on  the 
Imagination,  second  edition,  HaUe,  1795,  8yo.  And  in  his  preceding 
work ;  Paralipomena  ad  historiam  Doctrin»  de  Associatione  Idearum> 
Bed.  1787,  8vo. 

For  the  remainder,  see  the  treatises  on  the  different  philosophical 
sciences  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  IL 

SOME  PBELIMIKABT    OBSEKYATIOIfS    ON    THE  PBOGBESS  OF 

PHILOSOFHIO  BEASON. 

39.  The  human  mind  is  the  inmost  basis  of  the  acts  and 
of  the  changes  which  constitute  the  inner  life  of  man,  and 
these  phenomena  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  &om  without  that  the  first  impressions  of  the 
human  mind  are  derived;  on  these  it  speculates  at  first 
instinctively  and  blindly,  till  having  attained  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  it  becomes  capable  of  developing  itself  fireely 
and  with  reflection.  The  act  of  philosophizing  (§  2)  is  the 
offspring  of  reason  directed  by  its  natural  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  this  reason  is  united  to  the  other  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  by  the  most  intimate  relation. 

40.  To  know,  is  to  have  a  representation  of  a  determinate 
object,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  perception  and  of  its  relation 
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to  something  determinate,  and  distinct  from  the  represen- 
tation itself.  Cognition  implies  two  terms,  the  subjective 
And  the  objective,  the  thing  that  can  be  perceived  imme- 
diately, and  the  subject  to  which  the  apperception  is  refer- 
able. Sensational  Perception,  Intuition,  and  Thought,  also 
form  a  part  of  knowing ;  in  sensational  perception,  we  re- 
present to  ourselves  the  object  such  as  it  is  fiirnished  to  us 
by  our  feelings ;  in  thought,  this  object  of  sensation  becomes 
complicated  by  the  addition  of  notions  and  judgments,  and 
this  complexi^  becomes  connected  with  a  superior  unity  by 
means  of  ideas  and  principles. 

41.  The  faculty  of  thinking  is  manifested  as  Understand- 
ing and  as  Eeason.  The  understanding  prompts  and  enables 
us  to  learn  and  discover  the  reasons,  causes,  and  conditions 
of  our  conceptions,  of  our  sensations,  of  our  wishes  or 
desires,  and  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer*  It  is  the 
reason  that  enables  us. to  attend  to  primary  axioms,  causes, 
and  conditions ;  this  faculty  has  the  tendency  of  attracting 
all  knowledge  to  its  highest  principle  which  is  independent 
of  every  other  principle.  The  understanding  chalks  out 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  our  will ;  the  reason  submits 
all  those  rules  to  a  supreme  rule  which  prescribes  the  abso- 
lute form,  and  the  highest  aim  of  the  free  action.  Pinally, 
it  is  thought  that  establishes  unity,  connection,  and  harmony 
in  all  our  knowledges,  whether  speculative  or  practical. 

Remark.  A  great  schism  exists  among  philosophers  as  regards  the 
idea  of  reason,  and  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  According 
to  some,  it  is  a  purely  formal  faculty ;  and  according  to  others  it  is  at 
once  a  material  and  formal,  a  speculative  and  practical  mode  of  know- 
ing. See  the  Programme  of  Backmann  on  the  confasion  of  words  and 
of  ideas  among  the  German  philosophers,  in  relation  with  the  Under- 
standing and  the  Reason.  Jena,  1814,  in  4to ;  and  several  works  occa> 
gioned  by  the  discussion  between  Jacobi  and  Schelling.  The  distinction 
between  the  Reason  and  Understanding  has  been  clearly  shown  to  the 
English  student  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  and  more  recently  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Morell.  It  will  suffice  here  to  give  a 
popular  definition  of  the  Reason  as  the  Intuitional  Faculty ,  the  foun* 
tain  of  first  tniths,  axioms,  and  self-evident  propositions.  The  Under- 
standing may  be  defined  as  the  logical  faculty  which  compares,  classifies, 
and  draws  conclusions  from  the  objects  presented  to  it  by  the  Reason, 
the  Senses,  and  the  Imagination.  (See  Coleridge's  Table-Talk,  J.  D. 
Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  the  Preface,  by  the  Editor). 

42.  By  reflection  and  abstraction  we  are  able  to  distin,- 
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guisli  between  what  is  originally  existing  in  our  cognition, 
feeling,  and  desire,  £*om  the  material  upon  which  these 
energies  exert  their  influence ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  former 
that  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  obtained  to  all  the 
problems  presented  to  philosophy  for  solution  by  reason, 
^'or  the  material  presented  to  us  is  accidental,  variable,  and 
indefinable ;  whereas  philosophy  is  rational  cognition,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  nighest  and  first  principles  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  universal  and  necessary  principles,  laws,  and 
aims  of  things,  as  they  are  determined  by  the  origiiml  con- 
formation of  the  mind. 

43.  Every  cognition  is  a  subjective  state  contained  within 
the  consciousness ;  and  as  such,  a  subjective  reality  belongs 
to  it.  The  conviction  that  it  also  has  an  objectwe  reality 
reposes,  in  all  cognition  acquired  from  experience,  on  a 
feeling  by  which  we  perceive  a  something  as  immediately 
and  outwardly  existing,  to  which  this  cognition  must  be 
referred.  The  objects  of  philosophy  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  sphere  of  immediate  perceptions,  they  are  only 
matters  of  thought.  !Elut  since  a  knowledge  of  these  is 
derived. from  the  essential  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
(§  42),  in  their  universality  and  necessity  may  be  found  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  their  having  not  only  subjective 
but  also  objective  reality.  We  are  forced  as  rational  beiugs 
to  admit  tliat  as  objective  and  true  which  combines  with 
what  is  real  in  our  consciousness  as  a  fundamental  principle. 

Obaervaiion,  These  remarks  of  Tenneman,  though  probably  con- 
clnsive  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciple  of  Kant,  will  be  regarded  as  obsolete 
and  inconclusive  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  systems  of  Fichte^ 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Identity  Philosophy  (IdentiUUa  lehre)  of 
Schelling  and  HegeFs  Pantheistic  Idealism,  by  identifying  the  Subject 
and  Object,  have  directed  thought  into  new  channels,  and  trespassed 
beyond  the  landmarks  of  the  Kantian  critique.  (See  Stallo's  General 
Principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  New  York,  1841)^ 

44.  Philosophy,  as  a  science,  aims  at  a  systematic 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  reasons,  and  primary  laws  of 
all  knowledge.  Such  a  system  ought  to  present  a  complete 
development  of  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  a 
perfect  deduction  or  all  that  results  from  them,  .without 
laetma  or  omission.  Without  this,  it  must  be  impossible 
to  establish  a  theory  of  human  knowledge  which  may  be 
complete,  solid,  and  connected  through  all  its  parts. 
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45.  All  knowledge  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  &*m  foun» 
dation,  and  cemented  into  a  harmonious  structure  by  philo- 
sophy. It  follows  that  philosophy  itself  must  lay  a  well- 
founded  claim  to  truth  and  certainty.  Consequently,  all 
true  cognitions  demand  a  proof,  i.e.,  a  deduction  from  a 
higher  source  of  knowledge,  saving  the  highest  of  all,  which 
cannot  be  proved,  but  can  only  be  indicated  (by  a  dissection 
of  the  faculty  of  cognition)  as  that  which  is  originally  and 
immediately  true  in  its  necessary  connection  with  what  is 
conditional  and  derived.  Philosophy  then,  as  a  science,  is 
founded  on  something  directly  true  or  certain,  and  the 
complete  oneness  and  agreement  of  what  is  derived  with 
that  which  is  true^<9r  ae.  In  the  reason  lies  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  certainty,  and  a  system  of  principles  and 
derived  knowledges  which  is  true  in  itself  and  through  its 
internal  harmony.» 

46.  But  before  the  Season  can  arrive  at  such  a  compre- 
hension of  itself,  it  must  pass  through  many  intermediate 
degrees  of  development  and  improvement ;  and  in  this  tran- 
sition-state, being  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  principle 
of  knowledge,  and  not  seeking  it  in  that  direction  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  found  (viz.  in  the  mmd  instead  of  external 
objects,  in  the  subject  instead  of  the  object,)  ends  in  mis- 
taking for  it  something  inferior  and  subordmate;  pursues 
certainty  beyond  the  limits  of  reason ;  commits  innumerable 
errors  in  the  demonstration  of  philosophical  knowledge; 
pretends  to  investigate  matters  beyond  its  range ;  and  thus 
ends  in  conflict  with  itself. 

47.  The  development  of  Eeason  (§  46  et  §  4),  implies  that 
of  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  (|  49) .  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  begins  to  davm  as  soon  as  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  other  faculties  commences.  But  it  is 
requisite  for  the  other  powers  of  our  mind  to  be  in  full 
play,  in  order  for  the  action  of  the  reason  to  be  complete, 
and  accompanied  by  consciousness  and  liberty ;  and  it  is  only 
at  length  that  the  reason  determines  its  own  sphere,  its 
direction,  and  its  proper  constitution. 

48.  This  last  development,  which  takes  place  according  to 
a  similar  process  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters,  implies 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  Texmeman  was  a  nationalist  of 
KanVs  Bchool^hence  this  assumption. 
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a  principle  of  activity,  and  moreover  certain  particular 
causes.  There  is  an  instinct  in  man  that  inclines  him  to 
exert  his  reason;  at  the  same  time,  this  reason  is  under  the 
influence  of  various  internal  causes  that  occasion  its  passage 
through  an  infinite  number  of  modifications  and  of  degrees, 
which  at  one  extremity  proceed  to  the  ultimate  limits  of 
activity,  and  at  the  other  terminate  in  inaction. 

49.  The  reflective  activity  which,  when  properlj  culti- 
vated, we  call  Philosophy  (§  2),  presupposes  m  its  turn 
attention,  reflection,  and  abstraction.  These  are  faculties 
which  manifest  themselves  in  various  degrees,  proportioned 
to  the  diversity  of  intellectual  powers. 

50.  The  causes  which  influence  the  development  of  reason 
are :  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind ;  certain  desires, 
doubts,  sentiments,  and  representations  of  the  mind;  ac- 
quired knowledge ;  curiosity ;  emulation,  resulting  from  the 
number  and  the  diversiir  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit ;  the  influence  of  genius ;  example ;  encouragement ; 
and  the  free  communication  of  thought. 

51.  Previously  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  laws,  and  the  ends  of  phenomena  presented  to  it, 
the  human  mind  in  some  sort  imagines,  or,  as  it  were, 
divines  them ;  and  this  imagination  conforms  itself  to  the 
laws  of  the  fancy ;  assimilating  and  personifying.  It  is  thus 
that  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  conceives  of  all  things  as 
living  and  resembling  himself.  There  is  vaguely  presented 
to  his  thoughts  a  world  of  spirits,  at  first  without  laws; 
afterwards,  under  the  empire  of  a  law  foreign  and  external 
(Fate.)  He  conceives  aa  idea  of  unity  and  harmony,  less  at 
first  in  the  internal  world  than  the  external;  less  in  th^ 
whole  than  the  parts;  less  by  strict  thought  than  by  a 
poetic  creation  (his  fancy  externalizing  the  divinations  of 
his  reason) ;  and  thus  advances  from  a  capricious  indulgence 
of  the  imagination  to  the  exercise  of  legitimate  thought. 

62.  The  development  of  the  Eeason  begius  with  the  reli- 
gious feeling.  The  more  that  man  by  reflection  extends  and 
enlarges  the  sphere  of  his  consciousness,  the  more  he  elevates 
himself,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  his  veneration,  from 
feeling  to  perception  and  intuition,  and  from  notions  to 
general  ideas.  The  human  mind  seeks  the  evidence  of  its 
religious  belief,  first  of  all  without,  in  the  object;  subse- 
quently within^  in  the  rational  subject. 
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53.  It  is  tliuB  that  man  advances,  from  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, obscure  and  imperfect,  to  an  enlightened  know- 
ledge ;  from  poetiy  to  thinking ;  from  faith  to  science ;  from 
individual  to  universal.  It  it  thus  that,  guided  by  an  ob- 
scure sentiment  of  truth,  of  harmony,  of  analogy,  he  pro- 
secutes the  pursuit  of  something  certain  and  necessary;  to 
which  may  be  referred  all  the  points  of  belief  which  have 
attracted,  nis  attention;  and  wnich  may  establish  the  cer- 
tainty of  them«  It  IS  thus  that  he  attempts  philosophy, 
at  first  to  satisfy  his  own  mind ;  afterwards,  with  a  more 
general  view«  tor  the  advancement  of  Season  itself  In  the 
natural  order  of  her  progress.  Philosophy  apprehends  at  first 
the  complex  objects  of  the  world  without,  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  excite  in  a  lively  manner  its  attention;  subse- 
quently, it  advances  by  degrees  to  objects  more  difficult  of 
apprehension,  more  obscure,  more  intemetl,  and  more  simple. 

Observation,  This  progress  may  be  observed  to  obtain  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  with  different  modifications,  among  all  nations. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  only  a  few  have  elevated  the 
subjective  thinking  of  the  human  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  scientific 
philosophy ; — whence  proceeds  this  difference  1 

54.  Philosophy,  when  it  has  assumed  a  scientific  cha- 
racter, has  a  tendency,  by  the  investigation  of  causes,  of 
the  laws,  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  things,  to  constitute 
human  knowledge  as  an  integral  system,  independent,  and 
fundamentally  established  •  (§  2  and  44).  Such  is  the  task 
of  reason  in  philosophy ;  but  we  must  also  distinguish  the 
differences  which  exist  in  its  aim,  methody  and  results, 

65.  As  to  its  aim,  philosophy  may  be  influenced  by  a 
solitary  and  partial  curiosity,  confined  to  one  point  of  view, 
or  stimulated  by  a  more  liberal  and  scientific  interest,  at 
once  practical  and  theoretical.  As  to  method,  it  proceeds, 
on  general  topics,  either  from  principles  to  consequences 
(the  syntJietic  order) ;  or  from  consequences  to  prmciples 
(the  tmalytic  order) ;  and,  in  special  matter,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  starting  point  of  its  researches,  it  advances, 
either  from  a  complete  and  profound  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  our  faculties  of  cognition  to  the  knowledge  itself 
of  things;  or  from  the  assumed  knowledge  of  things  to 
the  theory  of  knowledge.  This  last  method  of  proceeding 
is  called,  since  the  time  of  Kant,  the  Dogmatic  method,  or 
Dogmatism;  the  other,  the  Critical  method. 
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56.  The  non-critical  philosopby  has  for  its  aim  to  esta- 
blish certain  points  of  doctrine  (dogmata)  from  a  blind  trust 
in  the  reason,  or  to  destroy  the  dogmatic  opinions  of  others 
from  a  blind  mistrust  of  the  reason ;  in  which  latter  case  it 
has  the  tendency,  as  it  does  not  substitute  other  principles 
for  those  which  it  removes,  to  establish  uncertaiuty  and 
doubt  as  most  consistent  with  reason.  The  &*st  of  these 
two  schools  ends  in  dogmatism  positive;  the  second  in 
scepticism,  or  dogmatism  negative. 

Remark.  Dogmatism  follows  a  trae  idea  of  reason  by  ft  false  path. 
The  sceptic  attacks  the  faith  of  the  dogmatist,  and  endeavoors  to 
establish  a  methodical  ignorance,  by  means  of  which  he  destroys  that 
idea  of  reason.    Thus  there  is  trath  and  error  in  both  doctrines. 

See  Ohbist.  Weiss,  De  Scepticismi  causis  atque  natura.  Lip9,  1801, 
4to.;  Adolph  Siedleb,  De  Scepticismo  commentatio,  HaUe,  1827;  and 
the  works  above  indicated,  §  38,  II. 

57.  Dogmatism  pretends,  either  that  human  reason  is,  of 
itself,  capable  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
the  nature  of  things ;  or  that  it  cannot  attain  thereto  with- 
out a  superior  instruction  and  guidance.  The  first  of  these 
doctrines  is  Natwalism,  or  Bationalism,  in  its  most  extended 
sigmfication ;  the  other  is  Supematttralism. 

58.  Bationalism,  iu  the  most  extended  signification  of  the 
word,  proceeds  sometimes  upon  knowledge,  sometimes  (like 
that  of  JacoM)  upon  belief  ^  and  either  demonstrates  the  esse 
{das  Segnjofoui  representations  and  knowledge,  by  the  reality 
of  the  objects ;  or,  contrariwise,  the  esse  of  the  objects,  by 
the  certainty  of  the  impressions.  In  the  first  of  these  cases 
we  have  Bealism,  which  takes  for  its  principle  the  reality  of 
things ;  in  the  second  case  we  have  Idealism,  which  takes 
our  representations  as  the  original  things.  Several  philo- 
sophical systems,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  an  onginal 
oneness  ot  knowing  and  being,  a  view  which  they  sometimes 
present  chiefly  in  a  speculative  form)  such  as  the  system  of 
Absolute  Identity),  whilst  at  other  times  they  represent  or 
assume  it  as  a  psychological  fact,  like  the  system  of  Critical 
Synthetism,  and  other  dualistic  views. 

69.  Dogmatism,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  either  Sensationalism  or  Matumalism  ia  a 
more  restricted  sense;  or  compounded  of  both  (either  by 
blending  them, — ^intellectual  perception, — or  without  any 
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mixture).  As  far  as  relates  to  the  oripn  of  knowledge, 
dogmatism  becomes  either  Mnmrism,  or  IToohgism;  or  com- 
pounded of  both.  Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  ntmher  of 
fundamental  principles,  it  becomes  Dualüm  or  Monism;  and 
to  this  last  description  belong  both  Materialism  and  SpiritU' 
alism,  as  well  as  the  system  of  Absolute  Identity. 

60.  SupematuraHsm  not  only  asserts  that  the  Deity  is 
the  real  basis  of  all  that  exists,  but  also  the  source  of  all 
truth  by  revelation;  thus  referring  all  knowledge  to  a  super- 
natural source,  unattainable  by  the  steps  of  science.  There 
are  diversities  in  this  system,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  revelation  is  considered  relatively  to  its  subject  or  its 
object ;  as  universal  or  particular ;  and  as  superior  or  sub- 
ordinate to  reason ;  or  co-ordinate  with  it. 

Ohservation.  Supemataralisin  has  this  in  common  with  Scepticism, 
that  it  lays  great  stress  on  the  false  pretensions  and  the  inefficiency  of 
the  reason.  But  by  having  recourse  to  a  supematuralist  medium,  it 
easily  falls  into  a  dogmatism  of  another  kind. 

61.  Scepticism  is  opposed  to  Dogmatism,  inasmuch  as  it 
seeks  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  reason  in  the  success  of 
its  efforts.  It  uses  as  arguments  the  errors  which  are  often 
with  justice  imputed  to  dogmatism,  or  alleges  certain 
formal  propositions  of  its  own,  relative  to  the  end  and  the 
principles  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  the  perpetual 
antagonist  of  dogmatism ;  but  in  disputing  the  pretensions 
to  which  knowledge  lays  claim,  it  proceeds  even  to  deny  its 
existence  and  destroy  it  altogether.  Scepticism  is  some- 
times universal,  sometimes  particular,  and  has  been  the 
precursor  of  the  critical  method,  which  leads  to  the  true 
science  of  reason. 

62.  The  result  of  philosophizing  research  is  philosophy ; 
and  there  can  be  only  one  philosophy,  which  is  that  ideal  of 
the  science  reason  perpetuallv  aims  at  (§  2).  But  the 
various  attempts  of  individual  thinkers  to  attain  thereto  have 
given  occasion  to  a  number  of  systems,  which  approximate 
this  ideal  object  and  each  other  in  proportion  to  tne  degree 
of  the  development  in  the  knowledge  they  evince  of  the 
reason, — the  true  end  and  principles  of  philosophy, — ^to  the 
extent  of  information  they  convey, — ^the  validity  of  the  rea- 
soning they  contain^  and  the  accuracy  of  their  technical 
language  (cf.  §  3). 
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Ohaervatian,  Until  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  powen 
of  the  reason  shall  hare  been  institnted,  and  a  more  extenaiTe 
analysis  of  the  &cnlty  of  knowledge,  systems  of  philosophy  most 
inevitably  contain  a  mixture  of  universal  and  particular,  of  true  and 
false,  of  determinate  and  indeterminate,  of  objective  and  suijective.  All 
these  qualities  suffer  increments,  blendings,  and  divisions,  in  various 
degrees,  daring  the  process  of  their  propagation  and  diffusion,  (e.  g,, 
Plato's  Innate  Ideas). 

63.  These  different  systems  are  opposed  to  each  other 
and  to  scepticism.  The  consequence  has  been  a  contest 
which  we  see  carried  on  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
ardour,  maintained  by  the  love  of  truth,  and  too  frequently 
also  by  private  iaterests  and  passions ;  until  at  last  either 
indifference,  or  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  reason,  or 
the  acuteness  of  lo^cians  and  critics,  put  an  end  to  it  for 
the  time,  and  intro£iced  a  more  liberal  system  of  inquiry. 

64.  More  than  one  system  has  figured  upon  the  stage  in 
various  dresses,  and  certain  philosophical  questions  have 
frequently  been  repeated  unaer  dif^rent  forms.  These 
apparent  reiterations  do  not,  however,  prove  that  philosophy 
has  been  retarded  in  its  progress ;  the  repetition  of  old 
ideas  does  not  render  its  advance  towards  new  opes  more 
tardy,  but  only  more  sure.  By  this  very  circimistance 
analysis  is  rendered  more  exact  and  more  complete ;  and 
the  search  after  unity,  consistency,  and  perfe<^on,  more 
accurate  and  profound.  The  ideal  of  the  science  is  more 
completely  grasped,  and  better  appreciated ;  errors  and  un- 
founded theories  are  more  cautiously  avoided. 

65.  But,  with  aU  these  retrogradations  and  moments  of 
apparent  relaxation,  advancement  is  impossible  except  by 
the  aid  of  a  sustained  zeal  for  philosophical  investigation. 
This  science  demands  a  perpetim  agitation  of  doubts  and 
discussions ;  of  controversy  oetween  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism, between  the  partizans  of  ancient  systems  and  of 
modem  ideas« 
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PARTICULAR  INTRODUCTION. 


BAPIB  BEYISW  OF  THB  BELIGIOÜS  AJSTD  PHILOSOPHICAL 
OPINIONS  OF  THE  OBIENTAL  NATIONS,  AND  OF  THB 
FIBST  PEBIODS  OF  GBSOIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

To  tliis  head  belong  tlie  works  on  the  religions  and  the 
discoveries  of  the  East  at  large ;  some  of  which,  for  example 
those  of  Flessi/ng,  have  been  noticed  above,  §  38 ;  see, 
besides,  the  mythological  treatises,  such  as : 

i*  Fb.  Cbeuzeb,  Symbolical  and  Mythological  System  of  the  An- 
dents,  etc.  4  vols.  Leips.  aad  Darmstadty  1810-12,  second  edition, 
1820  (and  following  years),  5  vols.  8to.    4  vols.  Svo.    Lips.  1843. 

t  J.  QöBRES,  Histoiy  of  the  Fables  of  the  Asiatic  World,  2  vols. 
Heiddb,  1810,  8to. 

t  J.  J.  Wagnxb,  Ideas  towards  an  Uniyersal  Mythology  of  the 
Ancient  World,  Frankfwt  on  the  M,  1808,  8vo. 

t  J*  O.  Bhode,  On  the  Age  and  Merit  of  certain  Records  of  Oriental 
Antiquity  Berlin,  1817-18.  And  Memoirs  towards  illustrating  the 
science  of  Antiquities,  No.  I,  Berlin,  1819,  No.  II,  1820,  8vo. 

Particularly  a  dissertation  in  No.  I,  on  the  most  Ancient  Beligions 
Systems  of  the  East. 

L.  C.  Baub,  Symbolical  and  Mythological  Systems,  2  parts,  Stuttg, 
1825,  8yo. 

66.  Instruction  was  in  part  conveyed  by  the  nations  of 
Asia  to  the  Greeks ;  and  tne  latter  had  gone  through  many 
gradations  of  intellectual  improvement  before  the  epocn 
when  a  philosophical  spirit  was  awakened  among  them. 
Accordingly,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  give 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions 
of  the  oriental  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  first  advances  of 
intellectual  improvement  among  the  G-reeks,  in  order  to  be 
enabled  to  estmiate,  at  least  generally,  the  influence  which 
the  former  may  have  had  over  Grecian  genius  in  its  infancy; 
and  consequently  overpÄt7o«opÄy  itself,  in  its  mcmner  as  well 
as  its  matter.  The  Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  the  principal  nations 
with  whom  the  Greeks  have  1^  any  intercourse.* 

1  On  the  general  character  of  thought  in  the  East,  see  above,  §  19. 
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Sindostan. 

Anthoritles:  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Sekasten,  and 
particularly  the  Vedams,  whereto  belong  the  Upanithadas  (fragments 
of  the  OupneJ^hat),  and  the  Puraname,  to  which  belong  the  ancient 
national  poems :  Bamayana  (Serampan,  1806-10,  S  vols.  4to.  a  new 
edition  by  A.  W.  Schlboel), — MdhaJbharxUa — ^and  the  Der^anas, 

The  EzouBtYedam,  or  Ancient  Commentary  on  the  Yedam,  con- 
taining the  digest  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Indians,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  a  Brahmin  \  revised  and  pub- 
lished, with  preliminary  obseryations,  notes,  and  illustrations,  Yverdun, 
1778,  2  vols.  12mo.  (The  introduction  On  the  wisdom  of  the  Hindoos 
IB  by  Sainte-Cboix.)    See  Schlboel,  Biblio.  ind.  t.  II,  p.  50. 

Bhagüat-Geeta,  or  Dialogues  of  Chrishna  and  Ardjoon,  in  eighteen 
lectures,  with  notes,  translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  Ch. 
WiLKiNS,  Lond,  1785,  4to.  Aug.  Will,  ton  Schlegel  has  given  a 
new  edition  of  this  work :  Bhagavad>Gita,  i.e.  ^toirküiov  ficXo^,  sire 
AI  mi  Crishnse  et  Arjunse  colloquium  de  rebus  diyinis,  Bharatiae  epi- 
Bodium;  text,  rec,  adnotat.  crit.  et  interpret,  lat  adjecit.  Bonnas, 
1846,  royal  8vo. 

Bagatadam,  ou  Doctrine  Divine;  ouvrage  Indien  Canonique  sur 
TEtre  Supreme,  les  Dieux,  les  G^ans,  les  Hommes,  les  diverses  parties 
de  rUnivers  (par  Opsonvtlle),  Paris,  1788,  8vo. 

Oüfnbok'hat,  sen  theologia  et  philosophia  indica;  edid.  Anquetil 
Du  Pebbon,  Argentov.  1801-2,  2  vols.  4to. 

Will,  von  Humboldt,  On  the  Episode  of  the  Mahabharata,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bhagavad-Gita.  Berlin,  1826.  And  the  article  of 
Hegel  in  the  Journal  of  Berlin  for  scientific  criticism,  1827. 

MuNAVA  Dhabhasasiba,  or  Laws  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  W, 
Jones,  London,  1796. 

Ambebtkend,  a  work  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul ;  an  account  of  it  by 
Ds  GuiGNES,  in  the  M6m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXVI. 

The  Moon  of  Intelligence  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  Spirit,  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Tatlob,  1812,  8vo. 

t  Behmohon-Bot,  Jena,  1817. 

Ctesur  Indicorum  fragmenta;  Stbabo;  Arrianus  De  Exped.  Alex- 
andri;  Falladius  De  gentibus  Indlse  et  Brachmanibus ;  Ambrosius 
De  moribus  Brachmanum,  et  alius  anonymus  de  iisdem,  junctim  editi 
cnr&  Ed.  Bissjsi,  Lond,  1668,  4to. 

Specimen  sapientisB  Indorum  veterum,  Greece  ex  cod.  Hoist  cum 
vers.  Lat.  ed.  Seb.  Gpb.  Stabk,  Berol.  1697,  8vo. 

Alex.  Dow,  History  of  Hindostan,  from  the  earliest  account  of  time 
to  the  death  of  Akbar,  translated  from  the  Persian  of  Muhammbd 
Cashe  Febishta,  Lond,  1768,  8  vols.  4to.  (With  a  learned  Disserta- 
tion prefixed,  concerning  the  Language,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the 
Hindoos). 

J.  Jao.  Holwell,  Interesting  historical  Events  relative  to  the 

D  2 
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Provinces  of  Bengal  and  the  Empire  of  Hindoetan,  Lond,  1766, 
8  vols.  8vo. 

SiNinEB,  Essai  sur  les  dogmes  de  la  M^tempsychose  et  du  Pnrgatoire, 
enseign^s  par  les  Brahmins  de  I'lndostan,  Berne,  1771,  8vo^ 

Asiatic  Kesearches,  Calcutta;  from  1788;  20  vols.  4to.  (in  1851). 

The  Dissertations  and  Miscellanies  relative  to  the  History  of  the 
Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
and  others,  have  been  extracted  from  the  last  volumes  of  the  foregoing 
collection,  Lond.  1792-8,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Systema  Brachmanicum  litnrgicum,  mythologicum,  civile,  ex  monu- 
mentis  Indicis  musaei  Borgiani  Yelitris  dissertationibus  hiBtorico-criticis 
illustravit  Fr.  Faulinus  a  S.  Babtholoilso,  Borna,  1791,  4to. 

t  Various  Dissertations  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscripi. 
by  Thom.  Maxtbicb,  and  Mignot  (Memoirs  on  the  ancient  Philosophers 
of  India,  in  vol.  XXXI.),  and  Db  Guiones  (Inquiry  respecting  the 
Philosophers  called  Samaneans),  vol.  XXYI. 

t  J.  Ith,  Moral  Doctrine  of  the  Brahmins,  or  The  Keligion  of  the 
Hindoos,  Berl.  and  Leips.  1794,  8vo. 

t  Fb.  Schlegel,  On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hindoos, 
Eeidelh,  1808,  8vo. 

FoLiEB,  Mythologie  des  Hindous,  tom.  I  et  II,  Paris,  1809,  8vo. 

+  Fb.  Mateb,  Universal  Dictionary  of  Mythology.  The  first  vol. 
only  has  appeared.  By  the  same  author :  Brahma,  or  the  Beligion  of 
the  Hindoos,  Leipa.  1818,  8vo. 

W.  Ward,  A  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Beligion  of  the 
Hindoos,  Lond.  1817-20,  4  vols.    Particularly  vol.  IV. 

Bohlen,  Das  alte  Indien. 

Golebbooke,  Trans,  B.  As,  Soc,  1.  2.  7.  etc. 

f  A.  H.  L.  Heeben,  On  the  Indians :  (Suppl.  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  work,  Ideen  über  die  Politik,  etc.  s.  444),  GöUing,  1815-27,  8vo. 
(In  Bohn's  translation  of  Heeren's  Asia,  vol.  2). 

t  Nio.  Mülleb,  Opinions,  Arts,  and  Sciences  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos, Mentz,  1822,  8vo. 

Launjuinais,  La  Religion  des  Indous  selon  les  Vedah,  on  Analyse 
de  rOnpnek'hat  publik  par  Anq.  dü  Pebbon,  Paris,  1823,  8vo.  See 
also  his  Memoirs  on  the  Literature,  Philosophy,  etc.  of  the  Hindoos. 

t  Othm.  Fbanks,  On  the  Hindoos,  and  their  Literature,  etc.  Leips. 
1826,  8vo. 

t  J.  G.  Rhode,  on  the  same  subject,  Leips,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

67.  The  Hindoos  early  distinguished  themselves  fop  arts, 
industry,  civilization,  and  science ;  but  the  commencement 
of  their  history  is,  even  yet,  involved  in  great  obscurity,  and 
lost  in  the  wildest  traditions  and  chronolo^cal  pretensions. 
Nothing  has,  even  yet,  been  positively  decided  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  civilization  and  sciences  be  indigenous  or 
deriyed  from  others ;  nor  yet,  whether  they  may  not  have 
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blended  certain  ideas  and  representations  either  directh  or 
indirectly  borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  with  others  which 
were  properly  their  own.  The  same  uncertainty  preyails 
with  respect  to  the  age  attributable  to  their  sacred  books. 

Of  the  four  castes  into  which  the  nation  is  divided,  the 
first  consists  of  the  priests  (Brahmins);  subdivided  into  a 
great  number  of  sects,  and  modified  by  various  revolutions. 
The  compulsory  emigration  of  many  Brahminical  tribes  has 
carried  their  religious  opinions  into  the  adjacent  countries 
of  Siam,  China,  and  Tartary. 

The  highest  object  of  the  Hindoo  religion  is  the  Deiiy, 
regarded  as  an  absolute  Unity  escaping  the  grasp  of  the 
human  understanding.  Originally,  he  reposed  in  the  con- 
templation of  himseff ;  subsequently,  his  creative  word  has 
caused  all  things  to  proceed  from  him,  by  a  succession  of 
continual  emanations.  As  creator,  he  is  named  Brahma ; 
as  the  preserving  power,  Vtshnou ;  as  the  destroyer  and 
renovator  of  the  forms  of  matter,  Siva,  These  three  rela- 
tions of  the  divine  being  constitute  the  Trinity  (Tmourti) 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  innumerable  tran^ormations  of  Vish- 
nou,  or  incarnations  of  the  divine  being,  form  the  principal 
subject  of  their  sacred  books.  All  thmgs  return  to  imity 
or  to  Brahma,  and  the  highest  good  consists  in  the  union 
with  Brahma,  a  union  that  is  compassed  by  means  of  a 
contemplation  of  unity,  without  action  and  without  move- 
ment. Connected  with  this  doctrme  of  emanation  is  that 
of  the  pre-existenee  of  souls ;  their  derivation  from  the 
divine  nature ;  their  immortality ;  their  fall ;  and  the  puri- 
fication of  fallen  spirits  by  successive  migrations  through 
the  corporeal  world. — (Doctrine  of  the  migration  of  soids, 
or  Metempsychosis). 

Subsequently,  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos 
was  split  into  two  sects — of  Brahmism  and  Buddhism.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  find,  both  in  their  sacred  books  and 
among  the  Brahmins,  the  greatest  discrepancy  of  opinion  to 
prev^  respecting  G-od,  the  world,  and  the  soul :  that  is  to 
say,  we  find  both  realism  and  idealism;  theism  and  atheism; 
materialism  and  spiritualism:  they  contain,  moreover,  a  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  absolute  identity.  These  doc- 
trines are  for  the  most  part  propounded  in  the  form  of 
instruction,  delivered  by  men  professing  to  be  enlightened 
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from  above.*  They  are  slirouded  by  a  veil  of  poetical  tales 
and  inventions,  displajring  an  acute  and  profound  intellect, 
but  having  rather  the  tendency  to  go  forth  than  to  retire 
into  itself.  After  aU,  the  true  systematic  and  scientific 
genius  of  philosophy  must  not  be  expected  in  these  works. 
Their  books  of  moral  precepts  have  a  character  of  nobleness 
and  gentleness  which  belongs  to  the  race;  and  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
migration  of  souls.  In  the  religion  of  Buddha,  to  which 
belong  the  Schamans,  the  Talapoins,  and  the  Bonzes,  the 
supreme  felicity  of  God,  and  of  the  human  soul,  is  made  to 
consist  in  a  state  of  absolute  indifference  and  inaction. 

The  most  important  modern  authorities  on  Indian  philo- 
sophy are : — 

CoLEBBOOEE.  Transactions  of  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  I,  p. 
19-43,  92-118,  439-466,  542-679 ;  vol.  II,  p.  1-39,  &c. 
WiNDiscHMANN,  Die  PMlosophie  im  Fortgang  der  Weltgeschichte. 
Eennedt.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  v.  3,  p.  412,  &c. 

Thibet, 

Besides  some  works  ennmerated  §  QQ^  consult  Alphabetum  Tibet- 
anum,  auct.  Aug.  Ant.  Geobgio,  BomcB,  1762,  Svo.  Mates  has  given 
an  extract  from  it  in  his  Lexicon. 

t  P.  S.  Pallas,  Collection  of  Historical  details  respecting  the 
Mogul  nations,  Petershurgh,  1776-1803,  4 to. 

t  Klaproth,  Travels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caucasus  in  1807-8^ 
2  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1812-14.  Translated  into  French,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1823.    An  English  translation,  4to.  1814. 

+  Hüllmann,  Critical  Besearches  respecting  the  Lamaic  Religion, 
Berlin,  1796,  8vo. 

68.  Like  the  Hindoos,  the  Thibetians  believe  in  a  Qod 
who  reveals  himself  in  a  threefold  relation  and  form;  and 
suppose  a  great  number  of  transformations,  of  this  deity, 
principally  in  his  second  character.  They  have,  besides, 
various  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  all  things;  re- 
specting spirits,  and  their  descent  into  the  visible  world; 
also  with  regard  to  the  different  epochs  of  the  world,  and 
the  migration  of  souls. 

Chinese, 

Sinensis  imperii  Libri  Classic!  Sex  e  Sinico  idiomate  in  Lat.  trad, 
a  P.  Fbano.  Noel,  Prag,  1711,  4to. 

^  See,  .concerning  the  Gymnosophists,  Cio.  Tusc.  V,  27 ;  concerning 
Menou-Capila,  Buddha,  Calanus,  Cio.  de  Div.  I,  23 ;  Tusc.  II,  22. 
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f  The  Chon-Eing,  one  of  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Chinese,  tratulated 
hy  Fatheb  Gaubil,  revised  and  compared  with  the  Chinese  hy  M.  db 
GüTONES;  with  a  notice  concerning  Y-King,  another  sacred  book  of  the 
Chinese,  Paris,  1770,  4to. 

t  A  Treatise  on  some  points  of  the  Chinese  Beligion,  by  Father 
LoNGOBAHD.  Furthermore,  A  Treatise  on  some  important  points 
relative  to  the  Mission  to  China,  by  Fathbb  Sainte-M abib  ;  with 
Letters  of  M.  db  Leibnitz  on  the  Chinese  Philosophy.  These  three 
works  are  contained  in  Leibnitznii  Epist.,  ed.  Eobtholt,  2  vols. 

The  works  of  Confucius  and  of  his  disciples,  by  Schott,  1st  p.,  HaUe, 
8vo.  1826. 

Historia  Philosophise  Sinensis.  Brunstoickt  1727,  4 to. 

MENa-TsEü,  vel  Mincium,  inter  sinenses  philosophos,  Confucio 
proximum,  edidit  P.  Stanislas  Julqen,  pt.  1,  LtUet  Parisior.  Svo. 
1824. 

Abel  Remüsat,  On  Laotseu,  (Asiatic  Journal,  July  1823,  Paris.) 

Elapboth's  Memoirs  relating  to  Asia,  in  the  Asiatisches  Magazin, 
from  1810. 

Schott's  Article  on  Chinese  Literature,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Orliber  and  Ersch,  16th.  voL 

WmDiscHMANN,  Ist.  part  of  the  1st.  voL  of  his  work :  On  philosophy 
in  the  development  of  Universal  History. 

Confucius,  Sinarum  Philosophus,  sive  scientia  Sinensis  Lat.  ezposita 
studio  et  op.  Pbobfebi  Juonetta,  Chbist.  Hebdtbich,  Fbano.  Bouqb- 
mont,  Phil.  Couplet,  P.  P»  Soc.  Jesu,  Paria,  1687,  folio. 

Geo.  Bebn.  BiLFmoEBi,  Specimen  doctriiuB  veterum  Sinamm  moralis 
et  practicsß.  Franco/.  1724,  8vo. 

Chb.  WoLPn,  Oratio  de  Sinarum  philosophic  practica,  franco/*.  1726. 
Third  edition,  with  notes  of  Langius,  Hal.  1736,  4to. 

J.  De  Bened.  Cabpzovh,  Memcius  sen  Mentius  Sinensium  post  Con* 
lucium  Philosophus,  Lips.  1725,  8vo. 

De  Pauw,  Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Egyptiens  et  les  Chinois, 
Berlin,  1775,  2  vols. 

Stuhb,  Religions  of  China  and  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  Berlin, 
1835. 

M^moires  concemant  I'Histoire,  les  Sciences,  les  Arts,  les  Moeurs, 
les  Usages  des  Chlnois,  par  les  Missionnalres  de  P6kin  (Amtot  et 
d'autres),  Paris,  1776-61,  4  vols. 

Cf.  the  Dissertations  of  Db  Guignbs  and  others,  in  the  M^moires  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  XXV,  XXVII,  XXXVI,  XXXVIII. 

The  works  of  Confucius,  containing  the  original  text,  with  a  trans- 
lation by  Mabshman,  Serampore,  1809,  4to. 

Elapboth,  M6moires  Relatife  ä  TAsie  (Asiat.  Mag.  from  1810). 

MoBBisoN,  On  Chinese  Literature  (in  the  Asiatic  Journal)., 

69.  The  most  ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese  waa  simple 
and  patriarchal.  JEb  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  their 
religious  worship.  They  adored,  originally,  Heaven  (Lian ;) 
and  the  Supreme  Master  (Schang-Di),  with  inferior  spirits 
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or  geni.  Superstitious  imaginatioiis  connected  witH  astro- 
logy,  demons,  and  magic,  were  introduced  at  the  fall  of 
the  Empire  under  the  Dscheu  dynasty.  Lao-Kitm  or  Lao- 
Tsee,  founded  a  religious  sect,  which  calls  the  essence  of 
aU  things  Dao  or  Eeason,^  and  whose  members  follow  am 
epicurean  life.  Kong-fa-tzee  (Confucius),  whose  father  was 
a  mandarin  of  the  longdom  of  Lo,  collected,  about  the  year 
550  B.c.,  the  traditions  of  Fo  and  of  Lao-Dsee,  per- 
fected their  religion  and  laws,  and  good  maxims  of  morality 
founded  on  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the  nation.  He 
so  entirely  confined  himself  to  practical  things,  that  not  a 
single  doctrine  respecting  the  deitjr  and  immortality,  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  writings.  His  style  is  extremely  laconic.  His 
school  was  very  numerous.  The  most  eminent  of  his  disci- 
ples was  Dsu-tze.  Meng-dsu  (Mencius)  gave  a  greater 
extension  to  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.  A  great  number  of 
ideas  passed  from  India  and  Thibet  into  China ;  hence  arose 
the  Cninese  Buddhism,  which  became  mingled  with  the  old 
popular  religion.  Scientific  culture  has  remained  stationary 
in  China  for  ages.  Why  ? — (The  Japanese  follow  analogous 
doctrines). 

Authorities:  The  Sacred  Scriptures^  Herodotus»  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Xenophon  Oyrop.,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Aoyia  tov  'Sutpo-' 
dffrpoVf  or  Chaldean  Oracles;  the  same,  with  additions,  by  Fb. 
PatbioiüS,  Nova  de  Universis  Philosophia,  Venet  1595.  fol. ;  and  also 
published  by  Stanley,  in  his  Philosophia  Orientalis  (cum  notis 
Clebici). 

TnoiciB  Hyde,  Historia  Beligionis  veterum  Persarum  eorumque 
Magorum,  Ooconii,  1700-4 ;  new  edition,  1760. 

Zend-Avesta,  Ouvra^  de  Zoroastre,  contenant  les  Idto  th^ologiques, 
physiques,  et  morales,  de  ce  L6gislateur,  les  C6r6monies  du  culte  Beli- 
gieux  qu'U  a  6tabli,  etc.,  traduit  en  Fran^ais  sur  Foriginal  Zend,  avec 
des  remarques,  et  accompagn^  de  plusieurs  trait^s  propres  ä  6claircir  les 
matieres  qui  en  sont  I'objet ;  par  M.  Anquetil  Du  Pebbon,  Paris, 
1711,  4to. 

+  Anquetil  and  Fouoheb,  Memoirs  on  the  Person,  the  Writings,  and 
the  Philosophical  System  of  Zoroaster  j  in  the  M^moires  de  I'Ac^.  des 
Inscript.  XXVII,  p.  257  and  sqq.;  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXIV,  XXXVII, 
XXXIX,  XL;  and  in  the  M6moires  de  Litt^rature,  vol.  XXX  and 
XXXV. 

^  According  to  some,  this  last  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
same  with  the  Sommona-Codom  of  the  Siamese  Cf.  Bayle,  art. 
^Sommona  Codom." 
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[Jonbb],  a  Letter  to  M.  A—-  dn  P-— — ,  containing  a  Critiqne  on 
his  translation  of  the  works  attributed  to  Zoroaster,  Lond,  1771,  8yo. 

C.  P.  Meinsbs,  De  Zoroastris  Vitft,  Institatis,  Doctrinft,  et  Libris ;  In 
the  Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Getting,  vol.  YIII,  IX :  and  Conun.  de 
▼ariis  religionom  Persanim  conversionibns ;  in  the  Comment  Soc. 
Götting,  1780,  cl.  phil.  I,  45,  et.  sqq. ;  II,  19,  sqq. ;  and,  concerning 
Zoroaster,  in  the  Biblioth.  Philos.  tom.  lY,  p.  2. 

T.  Ch.  Ttbohen,  Commentat  de  Beligionem  Zoroastricanim  apad 
exteras  gentes  yestigiis ;  In  the  Nov.  Comm.  Soc.  Scient.  Göti  tom. 
XI,  XII. 

The  Dbssatib,  or  Sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Persian  prophets, 
Bombay,  1808,  8yo. 

Heidelberg  Jahrbuch,  1828 :  Febr.  article,  by  Hammer,  Leipe.  Liter. 
1822,  p.  156.  Tholuok,  Journal  des  Sayants,  1823  ;  Art.  "De  Sacy.*' 

The  Schah-nameh  of  Flrdüsi,  in  the  work  of  Qöbbbs;  The  Book  of 
the  heroes  of  Ir&n,  2  vol.  Berlin,  1819  ;  8yo. 

Hammicb,  Journal  of  Vienna,  vols.  8,  9,  10,  1820  ,*  Rabk,  On  the 
antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  &nd-A vesta ;  the  German  translation 
by  Hagkn,  Berlin^  1826. 

t  J.  G.  Shodb,  The  Sacred  Tradition;  or,  A  complete  System  of  the 
Religion  of  the  ancient  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians,  or  the  people  of 
Zend,  Franqf.  on  the  Maine,  1820,  8yo.  Particularly  p.  453  and  sqq. ; 
and  the  works  of  the  same  author  enumerated  §  66. 

Asiatic  Kesearches,  vol.  YIII  and  IX. 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  books  of  Zend  consult  also,  f  fiüHLB, 
Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy;  f  Zoboa,  Dissertations  published 
by  Wrlckeb;  Yalentia,  Travels;  and  Ebskike,  Dissertation  on  the 
Parsees,  in  the  second  vol.  of  the  literary  Society  of  Bombay. 

70.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  (Parsees)  was 
the  worship  of  fire  or  of  the  elements,  in  which  fire  was 

rbolical  of  the  Deity.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  time  of 
Greeks,  the  ancient  worship  was  changed  into  the 
adoration  of  the  stars  (Sabeism),  especially  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  morning-star.  This  religion  was  distinguished  by  a 
simple  and  majestic  character;  its  priests  were  called  Magi. 
Zoroaster  (Serduscht),  a  Mede  by  oirth,  reformed  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Medes,  which,  originally  confined  to  the  worship 
of  fire,  had  been  modified  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the 
planets.  This  worship  survives  to  the  present  day  in  India 
among  the  Parsees,  who  were  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the 
Mahopietans ;  and  who  pretend  to  be  still  in  possession  of 
the  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster.  This  philosopher  lived  in 
the  time  of  Guschtasb  (Darius  Hyaiaspes).  He  asserts  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  being,  all-powerful  and  eternal 
{Zeruame  Akerene^  i.  e.  infinite  tme^)  from  whom  have 
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eternally  proceeded,  by  hia  creative  word  (Sont^er),  two 
principles,  Ormuzd  and  Mrman;  Ormuzd  {Ortmaades), 
being  pure  and  infinite  Ligbt,  Wiadom,  and  Prafection,  the 
Creator  of  eTery  good  thing;  Ahriman  the  principle  of 
darkness  and  evil,  opposed  to  Ormuzd,  either  originaDj,  or 
in  consequence  of  his  lalL  To  this  belief  are  attached  ^blea 
respectii^  the  conflicting  efforts  and  creations  of  these  two 
powers ;  on  the  universal  dominion  ultimately  reserved  for 
the  good  pnnciple,  and  the  return  of  Ahiiman  during  four 
periods,  each  of^  which  is  to  last  three  thousand  years ; — on 
the  good  and  the  evil  spirits  (Ajtuhaspands,  Izeds,  Ferfer»,' 
and  Diveg),  and  their  differences  of  sei  and  rank; — on  the 
souls  of  men  {^fert),  which,  created  by  Ormuzd  before 
their  union  with  the  body,  have  their  habitation  in  the 
heavens;  and  which  ultimately,  according  as.  in  this  world 
they  have  served  Ormuzd  or  Ähriman,  pass  after  death  into 
the  dwellings  of  the  blessed,  or  are  precipitated  into  obscu- 
rity;— finally,  respecting  the  Aiture  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  wicked  after  the  victoiy  of  Ormuzd  and  the 
restoration  of  all  things.  Such,  with  some  ascetic  ta^cepts, 
are  the  leading  subjects  of  their  aacred  books.  The  doc- 
trines of  Zoroaster  had  an  eiteusive  iuflueoce,  owing  to  the 
principles  of  demonology  and  magic. 

Chaldeant. 

Anlhoritlei :  The  ScriptursB,  Diodoms  Sionlua,  ir,  29 ;  fltribo,  XTf, 

p.  73S,  ad.  Casadb.;  SeiL  Emp.  adv.  Hath.  lib.  T;  Cic.  da  Div.  1, 1, 

41 ;  II,  16,  Eqq. 

Berosi  dmldüco,  in  the  work  of  SojVLIOBR,  De  Emendslione  tem- 
porum;  and  in  Pabbio.  Bibl.gr.  t.  XIV,  p.  17B;  and  the  work  itself 
(probablj  not  authentic^  entitled.  Antiquitalea  («tins  Orbie;  publUhed 
in  Fk.  Jo.  Ahmu  Antiquität  Yur.  voL  XVIT,  Roma,  ITSS  (and 
sabaeqaentlf). 

t  Ado.  L.  SchlSzkb,  On  the  ChaldeanB,  in  the  Beperl^jt?  of  Biblical 
literature,  pobliebed  b^  Eichhobn,  vol.  VIII  and  X. 
Stahleu  Pbilosophia  OrieatoliB  in  Cleric!  opp.  Philos. 

IB,  Beligion  of  tiie  Bsbjloniona,  Copftih.  1827,  <to. 
iheh'h  yfoAn  before  referred  to. 
haldeana  were  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the 
latrology :  the  nature  of  their  climate  and  their 
ising  them  to  it.     The  worship  of  the  stars  was 

ave  been  compared  to  the  Ideas  of  the  PMooiatb 
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revived  by  them  and  widely  disseminated,  even  subsequently 
to  the  Christian  era,  under  the  name  of  Sabeüm,  The 
learned  caste,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  appellation  of 
Chaldeans,  had  collected  a  certain  number  or  astrological 
facts,  and  carried  to  a  great  length  the  delusive  science  of 
astrology.  Under  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  this  caste 
lost  much  of  its  credit,  through  the  influence  of  the  Magi, 
and  ceased  to  attempt  anything  but  common-place  tricks  of 
divination.  The  cosmogony  of  Berosus,^  and  the  pretended 
Chaldean  oracles  (allowed  to  be  apocryphal),  are  evidently 
the  productions  of  another  age  and  country.  The  principal 
divinity  of  this  nation  was  csüled  Bel.  The  fables  related  of 
him  by  the  pretended  Berosus  do  not  deserve  recital. 

,  .Egyptians, 

Authorities :  Books  of  Moses,  Herodotus,  lib.  II,  Manetbonis  iBgyp- 
tiaca  et  Apotelesmatica  (fragments  of  dubious  authority),  Diodonis 
SiculuB  (with  Heyne's  Observations  in  the  Comm.  Soc.  Gött^  V,  VI, 
yil>,  Plutarchi  Isis  et  Osiris,  Porphyrins  De  Abstinentid,  Jamblichns 
De  Mysteriis  JBgyptlomxn,  cnm  ep.  Porphyrii  ed.  Th.  OalS,  Oxon, 
1678,  fol.,  Horapollinis  Hieroglyphica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Db  Pauw,  Traj, 
1727,  4to.,  Hermes  Trismegistus  in  Fbano.  Patbicii  nova  de  Univends 
Philosophia,  etc.  Ferrar.  1591. 

Fr.  And.  Stroth,  ^gyptiaca,  sen  Veterum  Scriptomm  de  reb, 
.£gypti  commentarii  et  fragmenta,  Gotha,  1782-83,  2  vols.  8yo. 

Äthan.  Eirchebi,  (Edipus  ^gyptiacus,  Romo&,  1652-54,  folio,  et 
Obeliscas  Pamphilius,  Ihid.  1656,  folio. 

Jablonbki,  Pantheon  .^gyptiacom,  Franrf»  ad^Viadrim,  1750-52, 
3  vols.  Svo. 

Conrad.  Adami  Comm.  de  sapientia,  emditlone,  atqne  inventis 
iEgyptiormn.    (In  his  Exercitatt.  Exegett  p.  95,  sqq). 

f  C.  A.  Heumann,  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians;  in 
his  Acta  Philosophomm,  II,  659,  sqq. 

Ds  Pauw,  Recherches  Philosophiques  sar  les  Egyptiens  et  les 
Chinois,  Berlin,  1773,  2  vols.  8vo.  (An  Englicdi  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1795. 

t  J.  C.  Meinebs,  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Ancients,  particularly  the  Egyptians,  OöUing.  1775,  8yo.  On  the 
Worship  of  Animals,  in  his  Philosophical  Miscellanies,  part  I,  p.  180; 
and  several  treatises  by  the  same  in  the  Comm.  Soc.  Götting.  1780- 
89-90. 

t  F.  y.  LiBBEOHT  Plessino,  Osiris  and  Socrates,  Berl,  and  Strals, 
1788,  8vo.  cf.  above  §  88. 

t  C.  P.  Mobitz,  Symbolical  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  etc.  Berlin, 
1793,  8vo. 

^  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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f  P.  J.  S.  YootVL,  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Greeks,  Nürnberg^  1793, 4to. 

Jos.  Chbistoph.  Gattebeb,  De  Theogonift  JBgyptiorum  ad  Hero- 
dotum,  in  Gomm.  Soc.  Getting,  vol.  Y  et  YII.  De  Metempsychosis 
immortalitatis  animorum  symbolo  ^gyptiaco,  vol.  IX« 

+  Gbbuzeb,  Beligions  of  Antiquity  (cited  above,  at  the  head  of 
§  66),  et  Commentatt.  Herodotece,  c.  IL 

Heeben,  Ideen,  etc.  second  part,,  second  edition.  (In  Bohn's  trans- 
lation of  Heeren's  A  sia,  pp.  249,  and  seq.) 

Setffabth,  Rndimenta  Hierogfyphiees,  1826,  etc. 

Sir  Gabdineb  Wilkinson,  Histoiy  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  5  toIs. 
8vo,  1847. 

Bunsen,  ^g^ptens  Lage  in  der  Weltgeschichte,  1844.  (Egypt's 
place  in  History,  translated  by  Cottiell,  vol.  1,  8vo.  1850.) 

The  Bev.  John  Kjo^picc,  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  2  vols. 
8vo ;  and  Herodotus,  books  u  and  iE  (Üie  Egypt),  with  notes  and  dis- 
sertations, 8vo.  1841. 

Shabpb's  Early  History  of  Egypt,  8vo.  1848. 

See  also  the  following  works  oa  Egypt ;  Denon's  Egypt;  Belzoni; 
Gau;  Minutoli,  etc.;  Äaff's  Hieroglyphica,  yümh,  1824,  8vo.;  the 
great  work  of  the  Ereneh  Commission,  by  order  of  Napoleon ;  the  work 
of  BosELLiNi,  and  various  recent  works  on  Egypt 

72.  The  Egyptians  were  a  nation  highly  remarkable  for 
the  antiquity  of  their  civilization,  and  the  originality  of  all 
their  social  Wstem.  Their  priests,  who  formed  a  separate 
caste,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  certain 
sacred  books  written  in  hieroglyphics.*  It  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  vdth  certainty,  owing  to  the  want  of  existing 
records,  in  what  consisted  their  mysterious  knowledge  (^ö- 
teric  doctrine).  It  probably  had  a  reference  to  the  popular 
religion  (^Exoteric  doctrine),  which  authorised  the  worship 
of  the  constellations  (ßabeisrn) ;  and  that  of  certaih  animals 
{Mtischism),  as  symbolical  of  the  former;  of  certain  deified 
heroes  (Thaut  or  Thot,  Hermes,  Horus);  and  lastly,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis.*  Their  divinities 
Isis  and  Osiris,  represented  two  principles,  male  and  female. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  country  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to,  and  encouraged,  as  the  principal  sciences  of  the 
Egyptians,  geometry  and  astronomy ;  to  which  were  united 
astrology  and  other  superstitions,  highly  popular  with  the 

*  See  t  Hebben,  Thoughts  on  the  Policy,  Commerce,  etc  of  the 
Ancients  (in  Heeren's  Works,  Bohn's  translation,  6  vols.  8vo.);  and 
the  articles  of  the  New  Literary  Journal  of  Leipsic,  1816,  NoL  I  and 
II,  on  the  recent  attempts  to  explain  the  hieroglyphics. 

3  HiSBOD.  II«  c.  123. 
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people  at  large.  It  is  impossible  to  define  with  accuracy 
the  progress  which  the  priests  may  have  made  in  the  above 
sciences ;  but,  previous  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
we  cannot  conclude  them  to  have  been  possessed  of  anj 
high  degree  of  mental  cultivation. 

After  the  foundation  of  the  Grseco-Egyptian  kingdom,  the 
civilization  of  the  two  races  was  combined ;  and  this  circum- 
stance renders  yet  more  difficult  any  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  esoteric  doctrines,  and  the  former 
habits  of  the  original  inhabitants. 

The  Sebrew9. 

See  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  the  Introdnctions  to  the  Old 
Testament  by  Eichhorn,  Db  Welte,  and  others;  and  the  Commen- 
taries on  each  book,  as  for  instance  those  on  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the 
Prophets  in  general. 

Plavh  Josbphi  Opera,  ed.  Havkreamf.  ArMtd,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

PmLOiOB  JuD^d  Opera,  ed.  Manobt,  2  vols.  fol.  L<md,  1742. 

Jos.  Fb.  Bxtddjei,  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Philos.  Hebrseor.  HoUb,  1702, 
8vo.    Edit,  emendata,  1721. 

f  Fbied.  Ain)B.  Waltheb,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews,  OötL  1750,  4to. 

W.  Wabbubton*b  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  new  edition,  Lond. 
1766,  6  vols.  8vo.    Supplement,  1788,  8vo. 

+  Jos.  Fb.  Jbbüsalbm,  Letters  on  the  Books  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Hoses,  Brunwncky  1762,  Svo.  and  1783. 

t  Jos.  Dav.  Miohabus,  The  Mosaic  Law,  Franef,  on  the  M.  1770- 
1776,  6  vols.  8vo.    New  edition,  1776  and  1803. 

J,  F.  EiiEinusB,  Writings  of  Solomon,  8  vols.  8vo.,  Riga,  1778-86. 

Doctrine  of  Jesns  the  son  of  Sirach,  expounded  by  Luide,  with  a 
treatise  of  H.  Nibmbybb,  Leipz.  1782;  second  edition,  1796. 

f  W.  A.  Tblleb,  Theodic6  of  the  first  Ages,  etc.  Jena,  1802,  8vo. 

+  G.  A.  LiNDBiCABN,  On  the  Book  of  Job,  WiUenb,  1811,  8yo. 

Jul.  Fbid.  Winzbb,  De  Philos.  Morali  in  libro  SapientisB,  quad 
▼ocatur  Salomonis,  expositft,  Viteb,  1811,  4to. 

C.  Fbid.  Staüdlin,  Comment,  de  Prophetar.  Hebrsaor.  Doctrin& 
Horali,  OötL  1798,  4to. 

t  J.  Jahk's  Bibl.  Archaeology,  Vienna,  1796;  second  edition, 
1817-18. 

t  Laz.  Best  Davu),  On  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  before  Moses, 
Berlin,  1812,  8vo. 

f  Phil.  Büttmann,  Dissertation  on  the  two  first  Myth!  of  the  Mosaic 
History,  etc.  in  the  Berliner  Momxtaschrifl,  1804,  Kos.  Ill  and  lY ; 
and  1811,  No.  IIL 

f  Phil.  BumcANir,  On  the  Mythos  of  the  Deloge,  Berlin,  1812, 8vo. 

XTmbbxit.  Eoheleth  scepticus  De  Sommo  Bono,  Oming,  1820, 8vo. 

Josi*s  Geschichte  der  laiaeliten. 
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73.  The  Hebrews  or  Israelites  have  transmitted  to  us,  in 
their  sacred  writings,  which  belong  to  different  periods,  the 
most  ancient  philosophical  dogmas  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  on  the  providence  that  governs  it,  and  on  the  origin  of 
sin  by  the  faU  of  the  first  man :  lastly,  they  have  traced  out  a 
very  distinct  system  of  monotheism.  The  writings  of  Moses 
contain  ideas  and  maxims  of  wisdom,  but  no  system.  The 
book  of  Job  is  a  didactic  poem.  Their  kings,  David  and 
Solomon^  were  men  of  great  experience  and  of  great  practical 
wisdom.  They,  as  weU  as  the  prophets,  have  treated  chiefly 
of  morality  under  gnomical  and  sententious  forms.  But 
it  was  only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Jews  attended  to 
philosophy  properly  so  c^ed.     (See  §  195.) 

The  Phcenida/nB, 

Sanchoniatho,  and  the  authors  who  wrote  upon  him.  Fragments  of 
Books  attributed  to  him  in  Edseb.  Prseparat.  Evangel.  1, 10. 

Sanchoniatho,  Phoenician  History,  translated  from  the  first  book  of 
Eusebios,  etc.  with  a  continuation,  etc.  by  Ebatosthenes  Oyrenaeus ; 
with  historical  and  chronological  remarks  by  B.  Oumbebland,  Lond. 
1720,  8vo. 

H.  Dodwell's  Appendix  concerning  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician 
History,  Lond,  1691,  8vo. 

D.  J.  BAisBy  De  Phoenicibus  eorumqne  studiis  et  inventis,  Jena^ 
1709,  4to. 

J.  Mich.  Weinbioh,  De  Phcenicum  Litteraturä,  Meininga,  1744,  4to. 

See  also  t  Heeren  (Ideen,  etc.  I,  2),  and  t  Mdnteb,  Religion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Copenli  1821,  with  t  Bellesmann,  On  the  Phoenician 
and  Punic  Coinage,  Berlin,  1812-16. 

74.  The  Phoenicians,  a  commercial  people,  served,  through 
their  continual  intercourse  with  other  nations,  to  dissemi- 
nate widely  a  knowledge  of  the  discoveries  effected  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  ^  Nevertheless,  their  mercantile  habits 
restricted*  their  own  knowledge  to  the  maritime  art  and  the 
mathematics.  The  history  and  the  doctrines  of  Sanchor 
niatho'  and  of  Ochus  (Mochus,  Moschus),  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  matters  of  much  dispute.  The  cosmogonies 
attributed  to  them,  as  weU  as  the  popular  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  are  eminently  material,  rosidonius,  the  Stoic, 
cites  Moschus  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 
See  Sext.  Emfib.  adv.  Mathem.  IX,  363;  and  Stiulbo, 
Geog.  XVI,  p.  757. 

1  Plato,  De  Repub.  IV,  p.  859.  «  Aboujb  1200  B.C  (1). 
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75.  Mrst  Cimlizatum  qfths  Qreehs,  their  Mythical  and 

FoeHcal  Traditions. 

See,  aboye,  §  38, 1,  &. 

De  Pauw,  Becherches  Philosophiqnes  Bar  les  Grecs,  Berlin,  1787« 
4  vols.  8yo.    (An  EnglL^  tranfllation,  2  vols.  8yo.  1798). 

i*  Babthelemt,  Voyage  du  Jeune  AimchareiB  en  Qr^ce. 

Muller's  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Bace,  2  to1&  8to. 
Oxford,  1830. 

+  J.  D.  Habtmann,  Essay  towards  a  History  of  the  Ciyilization  of 
the  principal  Nations  of  Greece,  Lemgo,  1796, 1800,  2  yols.  8yo. 

Christ.  Gottlob  Heine,  De  causis  Mythorum  yeterum  Physicis,  in 
Opnsc.  Acad.  torn.  I. 

t  G.  Fb.  Cbbuzeb,  Symbolik  (aboye  §  66). 

4  F.  W.  J.  SoHELUNO,  On  the  Mythi,  Traditions,  and  Philosophical 
Maxims  of  the  first  epochs  of  the  Worlds  in  the  Memorabilien  of 
Paulus,  No.  V. 

f  H.  £.  G.  Paulus,  Chaos  a  Poetic  Fable,  and  not  an  Era  of 
physical  cosmology.    In  his  Memorabilien,  No.  Y. 

t  Fb.  Ast,  On  the  Chaos  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Science,  1808,  yol.  I,  part  2. 

Greece  was  gradually  rescued  from  barbarism,  and  ad- 
vanced to  a  state  of  civilization,  by  the  means  of  foreigners. 
Colonies  from  Egjrpt,  Phcenicia,  and  Phrygia,  introduced 
inventions  and  arts,  such  as  agriculture,  music,  religious 
hymns,  fabulous  poems,  and  mysteries.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  in  like  manner,  a  great  number  of  religious  opinions 
and  ideas  must  have  migrated  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  The 
only  question  is  the  degree  of  influence  we  should  allow  to 
these  adyentitious  materials,  the  manner  in  which  they 
became  naturalized  in  their  new  country,  and  how  far  they 
were  lost,  or  not,  in  the  civilization  and  mental  culture 
which  they  contributed  to  form.  It  iä  true  that  the  Greeks 
possessed  not  only  a  rare  aptitude  for  civilisation,  but  also  a 
nigh  degree  of  mental  origmaHty,  the  consequence  of  which 
necessarily  was,  that  whatever  inventions  and*  ideas  they 
acquired  from  foreign  nations  speedily  aasmned  among  them 
a  new  and  original  character;  the  more  so,  because  there 
was  no  sacerdotal  race,  no  division  into  castes,  no  despotic 
authority  to  obstruct  the  advances  of  society,  the  develop- 
ment 01  the  mental  powers,  and  the  perfectibility  of  the 
mind's  products. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  sensible 
forms  which  it  assumed  in  most  of  its  mythi  (the  meaning 
of  which  was  indeterminate),  presented  a  substance  to 
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engage  and  exercise  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind.  The 
poets  laid  hold  on  these  materials,  and  employed  them  with 
genial  Art.  By  these  latter  a  sort  of  «Bsthetic-spiritual 
culture  was  established,  which  served  as  an  introduction  to 
scientific  culture.  Among  those  who  in  this  respect  exerted 
the  greatest  influence,  was  Orpheus;^  by  his  religious  hymns, 
his  imaginations  respecting  cosmogony ;  by  the  introduction 
of  mysteries,  and  by  certain  moral  precepts.*  Musaus,  by 
his  poetic  description  of  the  region  of  the  dead, — Homer,* 
by  ms  national  epic  poems,  which  present  us  with  a  lively 
aud  faithful  picture  of  the  manners  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  contain  besides  a  multitude  of  mythological  recitals,^ 

1  About  1250  B.C  (1). 

'  Editions  of  Orpheus;  those  of  Eschenbach,  Traj.  cut  Bhen.  1689; 
Gebneb,  Lips,  1764;  ScHNEmsB,  Jena,  1808;  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

De  Orpheo  atque  de  Mysteriis  i&gyptiorum,  auctore  K.  Ltck^ 
HafniiBy  1786,  Svo.  Cf.  Jos.  (Gottlob  ScHNEmEB,  Aualecta  Critica, 
Trajecti  ad  Viadrim,  1777,  8vo.  (Fasc.  I,  sec.  4.)  Wagneb,  MythoL 
sec.  344,  sqq. 

0.  A.  LoBEOK,  De  Canninibus  Orphieis,  Diss.  I,  Regiomont  1824. 

G.  H.  BoTHE,  Orpheus  Poetarum  GrsBComm  antiquissimus,  Oötting, 
1825. 

On  the  Mysteries,  see  Euseb.  Prsepar.  Evan.  II,  8,  p.  61 ;  Meineb'b 
Verm.  Phil.  Schriften,  Th,  III,  §  164,  flf;  S.  Croix,  Becherches  Hist 
et  Critiques  sur  les  Myst^res,  2nd  edition,  ed.  De  Sacy,  2  vols,  Paris, 
1817;  OuYABOF,  Essay  on  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  Strasbourg,  1816; 
and  LoBBCK,  De  Mysteriomm  Grsecorum  Argumentis,  Diss.  I,  III, 
Hegiomont  1820,  4to;  with  the  Mythological  works  of  Cbsüzeb,  Baüb, 
and  Voss,  mentioned  above. 

8  About  1000  B.C  (1). 

^  Chb.  Glob.  Heyne,  De  Origine  et  Causis  Fabularum  Homeri- 
carum.    Nov.  Comment  Soc.  Scient.  G<5tt  vol.  YII. 

t  J.  F.  BoTHS,  On  Homer's  Idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  OMUz, 
1768, 4to.  ^ 

C.  BöTTiGEB,  Quam  vim  ad  religlonis  cultnm  habuerit  Homeri  lectio 
apud  Graecos?    Gvben,  1790. 

C.  GuiL.  Halbkart,  Psychologia  Homerica,  ZuUichau,  1796,  8vo. 

E.  H.  W.  YöLCKEB,  On  the  ^x^  <^d  tUutXov  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  etc.  (Hessen,  1825,  4to. 

Fb.  Guil.  Stubz,  De  Yestigiis  DoctrinsB  de  Animi  Immortalitate  in 
Homeri  Canninibus,  Prolusiones  I — III,  Oerm,  1794 — 1797,  4to. 

J.  Fred.  Delbbuck,  Homeri  religionis  qu»  ad  bene  beateque  viven* 
dum  fuerit  visi    Magdeb,  1797,  8vo. 

J.  D.  ScHüusE,  Deus  Mosis  et  Homeri  comparatus,  lAfps^  1799,  4to. 

t  Fbagitieb,  On  the  Gods  of  Homer;  in  the  Mto.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  torn.  lY. 

Gust.  Gadoun.  De  Fate  Homerioo.  Ahoti,  1800.  8vo. 
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Hesiod,^  by  the  collection  he  made  of  the  sacred  mythi 
(forming  a  system  of  theogony  and  cosmogony,)  and  by 
originating  a  great  number  of  new  ideas  on  morals,«— 
Epimenides  of  Crete,*  and  Simonides*  of  Ceos,  with  the 
lyric  and  gnomic  poets,  and  the  authors  of  fables  (jEsop), 
belong  to  the  same  class,  as  haying  rendered  to  their  countnr 
the  like  seryices.» 

Practical  and  Chuymical  Wisdom, 

C.  G.  Hetne,  De  Zaieaci  et  Charondae  Legibus  atque  InstitutiB.    In 
his  OpuBC.  Aeadem.  torn.  II. 
•^  On  the  Legislation  of  Solon  and  Lycuigus,  in  the  Thalia  of 

SCHTLLEB,  1790,  Ko.  XI. 

Jo.  Fb.  Büddsi  Sapientia  Yetenun,  h.  e.  Dicta  illustriora  Septem 
Graecise  Sapientum  ezplicata,  jfialcd,  1699,  4to. 

+  C.  Aua.  Heukann,  On  the  Seven  Sages ;  in  the  Acta  Philosoph. 
No.  X. 

+  Is.  DE  Labbet,  History  of  the  Seven  Sages,  2  vols.  Rotterdam, 
1713-16,  8vo.  augmented  by  the  remarks  of  Delababbe  de  Beaumab- 
CHAis,  The  Hagiie,  1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  (French). 

Jo.  Fb.  Wagneb,  De  fontibns  Honesti  apnd  Homerom,  iMneb, 
1795,  4to.  1  About  800  B.C. 

^  HEiNsn  Introductio  in  Hesiodi  Opera  et  Dies,  in  qua  Hesiodi  phi- 
losophia  exponitur ;  (in  his  edition  of  Hesiod,  Lugd.  But.  1613). 

*)*  L.  Waohleb,  On  the  Notions  of  Hesiod  respecting  the  Gods, 
the  World,  Man,  and  his  Duties,  Rinteln,  1789,  4to. 

+  Waoneb,  Homer  jand  Hesiod,  Sulzb.  8vo. 

Oh.  Glob.  Hetne,  De  Theogonia  ab  Hesiodocondita;  in  the  Nov 
Comment.  Soc.  Gott  vol.  YIII. 

Chfh.  Abzbeboeb,  Adumbratio  doctrinse  Hesiodi  de  origine  Berum, 
Deorumque  Natura,  Erlang,  1794,  8vo. 

f  Letters  on  Hesiod,  by  Cbeuzeb  and  G.  Hebhann,  Leips.  1818, 8vo. 

C.  G.  EiasNEB,  The  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  Leips,  1823,  8vo. 

^  +  O  F.  Heinbtch,  Epimenides  of  Crete,  Leips.  1805,  8vo. 

Pet.  Gebh.  Dukebi,  Diss,  de  Simonide  Ceo,  poetä  et  philosopho, 
UltrajecH,  1768,  4to. 

*  See  the  article  SmoinDES  in  Batle's  Dictionary. 

^  TJlb.-  Aitdb.  Bhode,  De  Yeterum  Poetarum  Sapientift  Gnomicft, 
Hebrseorum  imprimis  et  Grsecorum,  Hc^fnia,  1800,  8vo. 

J.  CoNB.  DuBn  Diss,  de  recondita  Yeterum  Sapientift  in  Poetis, 
AUdorf,  1666,  4to. 

El.  Weihenicaiebi  Diss,  de  Poetarum  Fabulis  Philosophiaa  involucris, 
Ulmce,  1749,  4to. 

Chb.  Glob.  Hetne,  Prog,  quo  disputantur  nonnulla  de  Efficaci  ad 
Disciplinam  publicam  privatamque  vetustissimorum  Poetarum  doctrina 
morali,  OäUing,  1764, 4to. 
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76.  In  the  legislative  systems  of  the  Greeks,  particularly 
those  of  Lycurgus,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,  and  Solon,  we 
observe  a  high  sense  of  liberty,  a  profound  observation  of 
the  human  heart,  and  great  political  prudence  and  expe- 
rience. The  sentences  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,*  and  the 
ancient  G-nomic  poets,  contain,  it  is  true,  nothing  more  than 
rules  of  practical  wisdom,  expressed  with  energy  and  con- 
ciseness; but  they  evince,  even  at  this  early  period,  an 
advancement  in  civilization,  and  a  maturity  of  reason  for 
the  pursuits  of  science,  whenever  an  occasion  should*pre- 
sent  itself  to  facilitate  their  prosecution. 

1  From  the  XLth  to  the  LYIIth  Olympiad. 
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PAET  THE  FIRST. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FBOM    THALES    TO    JOHN    OF    DAMASOTJS ;   1.  e.   FBOM    600 
YEABS   B.O.   TO   THE  E17D  OF   THE  EIGHTH   CEl^TUBY. 

Progress  cftTie  vnderstandmg  towards  knowledge,  hut  without 
a  clea/r  perception  of  the  principles  which  should  direct  it, 

BBAia>iB,  Geschichte  der  Grieehisch-Eömifleheii  Philosophie. 
Cbbüzeb's  Symbolik.    (Above  §  QQ), 
Schlosseb's  Univeraal-historische  UeberBicht,  Part  1. 
Ottfbied    Mulleb^  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenchaftlicher  My- 
thologie. 

77.  The  Greeks,  who  had  derived  from  foreigners  the 
first  seeds  of  civilization,  distinguished  themselves  above 
all  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  by  their  taste  for  poetry, 
for  the  arts,  and  sciences.  The  position  of  their  country, 
their  religion,  their  political  constitution,  and  their  love  of 
liberty,  contributed  to  develope,  in  all  its  originality  and 
grandeur,  the  native  genius  of  their  country.  They  thus 
were  betimes  matured  for  philosophy,  and  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  even  &om  the  earliest  date  of  their  political 
liberty  (§  75). 

78.  A  philosophical  spirit  having  been  once  awakened 
among  the  Greeks,  continued  to  extend  its  dominion.  They 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  most  important  objects  of 
science  (theoretically  and  practically);  introduced  method 
into  their  researches,  formmg  a  system  of  scepticism  in 
opposition  to  dogmatism,  and  rarely  failing  to  apply  these 
speculative  inquiries  to  purposes  of  real  fie.  The  Greek 
thinkers  have  justly  been  regarded  by  succeeding  ages  as 
models,  as  well  for  their  spirit  of  research  and  investiga^ 
tion^  as  for  the  results  to  which  these  have  led,  both  in  the 
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manner  and  the  matter  of  their  philosophical  inquiries ;  but 
above  all,  for  a  certain  character  of  elegance  and  urbanit j, 
and  a  command  of  philosophical  language,  which  satisfies 
at  once  the  judgment  and  the  taste. 

79.  Their  philosophy  did  not  arrive  at  this  perfection  at 
once ;  it  began  by  disjointed  speculations  on  the  external 
world.  The  habit  of  reflection  which  grew  out  of  these  first 
essays,  the  diversity  of  the  results  at  which  they  arrived, 
and  the  continually  increasing  sense  of  a  want  of  unity  and 
harmony  in  their  conclusions,  recalled  wandering  specula- 
tion to  the  contemplation  of  the  human  mind  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  all  certain  knowledge ;  and  philosophizing 
became  more  enlarged,  more  methodical,  and  more  syste- 
matic. In  after  times,  the  discord  of  different  systems, 
the  prevalence  of  a  subtüe  scepticism,  the  oppression  of  the 
scientific  spirit  under  a  load  of  historical  erudition,  even- 
tually diverted  the  mind  from  the  investigation  of  its  ovm 
properties ;  tül  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  having  borrowed 
Crom  those  of  the  East  some  of  their  opioions,  in  the  hope 
of  attaining  to  something  like  positive  knowledge,  fell, 
instead,  into  syncretism  and  mysticism}  It  is  true  that  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  which  mixed  itself  up  with  this  latter 
philosophy,  belonged  in  part  to  the  natural  character  of  the 
Greeks. 

80.  The  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  may,  therefore, 
be  divided  into  tlu*ee  periods  analagous  to  the  ages  of  man ; 
his  youth — ^his  maturity — and  his  decrepitude.  Period  the 
first :  an  ardent  spirit  of  speculation,  but  with  limited  views 
and  deficient  in  system ;  from  Tholes  to  Socrates,  i.  e.  from 
600  to  400  B.C.  Period  the  second :  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
more  universal,  more  systematic ;  both  dogmatical  and  scepti-- 
cal ;  from  Socrates  to  the  union  of  the  Porch  and  the 
Academy,  i.  e.  from  400  to  60  B.C.  Period  the  third: 
cultivation  of  Greek  philosophy  by  the  Jews  and  the 
!Bomans,  and  its  declension ;  philosophical  learning,  without 
a  philosophical  spirit ;  sceptical  speculations  under  a  more 
learned  aspect,  but  speedily  lost  in  mystical  and  enthusi- 
iastical  fancies,  and  destroyed  by  the  union  of  Grecian 
literature  with  that  of  the  Orientals:  prevalence  of  Christi- 

'  Syncretism  denotes  eclecticism  without  digesting  the  compound 
into  a  system.  Mysticism  admits  the  emotions  and  sensations  as  well 
iu3  the  Reason  as  a  source  of  authority. — £d. 
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anity ;  from  J^kestdemus  to  Jolln  of  Damascus ;  i.  e.  from 
the  year  60  B.C.  to  the  eighth  century.* 

Authorities  for  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

81.  These  are  twofold;  direct  and  indirect.  The  first 
are  the  works  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  of  which 
only  a  portion  have  come  down  to  us  entire,  and  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  unconnected  fragments,  which  have 
inflicted  on  the  learned  a  prodigious  deal  of  labour  to  arrange 
and  illustrate  them.  The  indirect  sources  consist  in  notices 
and  information  respecting  the  lives,  the  doctrines,  and 
labours  of  the  philosophers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent writers  of  whatever  description ;  whether  presented 
to  us  in  detached  and  unconnected  pieces,  or  in  a  more 
complete  form,  and  with  a  s^rstematic  arrangement.  To 
this  class  belong :  1st.  The  writings  of  philosophers  which 
contain  accounts  of  the  theories  of  their  predecessors; 
among  others,  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle^  Cicero  (§  180), 
Seneca,  Plutarch  (§  185),  Sextus  Empiricus  (§  189,  sqq.), 
Simplicius  (  §  220).  2dly«  The  collection  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,*  Philostratus,'  Eiinapius  ;*  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy ascribed  to  Gkden,"  and  that  of  Origen;J  with  the 
coUections  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,'  and  of  Stob»us.'    3dly. 

^  Consalt  also  t  Asr,  Epochs  of  Greek  PhUoflophy,  in  the  Europa  of 
Fr  Schlegel,  vol.  ii,  No  II. 

^  Diogenes  Laebtius,  De  vitis,  dogmatibns,  et  apopbtbegmatibns 
claroram  PhiloBophoraxn,  cuii  Mabc.  Mexbohh,  Amst  1692,  2  vols.  4to. 
Curft  P.  Dan.  Lonqolh,  2  vols.  1739,  8vo.  Lips,  1759,  8vo.  Cum 
Notis  Variorum,  cura  Hxjbneri  et  Jacobetz,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1828-83. 

'  Flay.  Philostrati  Yitse  Sophistarum  in  Philostratorum  Operibns, 
Gr.  et  Lat.  c.  not.  OLEAsn,  Lips.  1709,  fol. 

*  EuNAFH  YitaePhilosophorum  et  Sophistarum,  ed.  Junius,  ^n^u^erp. 
1568,  8vo.  Ed.  Commeun,  Heidelb.  1596,  8vo.  Ed.  Sohott,  Geneva, 
1616,  8vo.  Cum  Notis  Wtetextbaoh  et  Boissonabe,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Amst  1822. 

<  Claüdh  Galeni  Liber  irtpl  ^iXoüo^ov  laropiaQ,  in  Hippocratis  et 
Galeni  Operibus  ex  edit  CABTEsn,  torn.  II,  p.  21,  seq. 

«  Obigenis  0iXo<ro0ovf(€va  in  Jao.  GBONOvnThes.  Antiq.  Grsec.,tom. 
X.  (Also  published  by) 

Jo.  Chph.  Wolff,  Compendium  Histori»  Philosophicae  antiquse,  sive 
Philosophumena  qu»  sub  Origenis  nomine  circumferuntur,  JJamb.  1706 
—1716, 8vo. 

7  Plutabchus,  De  placitis  Philosophorum,  sive  de  Physicis  Philoso- 
phomm.decretis,  ed.  Chb.  Dan.  Beck,  Lij)s.  1787,  8vo. 

^  JoH.  SiOBiEi  Eclog»  Physic»  et  Ethic»^  ed  A.  H.  L.  Hsbbien,  OöU^ 
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The  works  of  other  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  such  as 
AthensBUS,*  Aulus  G-ellius,*  Macrobius,*  Suidas.*  4thly.  The 
writings  of  the  ecclesiastical  Fathers ;  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Augustine  (  §  232 ), 
Nemesius,  Photius  (§  235). 


CHAPTEE  MEST. 

PBOM  THALES  TO    SOCSATES   (fIBST  PEBIOD  OP 
GBECIAN  PHILOSOPHY.) 

Partial  and  Unsystemaiie  Speculation. 

Henb.  Stefhani  Poesis  Philoflophica,  Paris,  1578,  8yo.  'HBut^ 
froiritnc,  seu  Gnomici  Poet»  Gneci,  ed.  Bbuitck.  Argent,  1784.  4to. 
And  the  Works  on  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  Legislators  of  the  Greeks. 

SoiFio  Aquiuanus,  De  placitis  Philosophorum  ante  Aristotelem, 
Milan,  1615,  4to.  Op.  Ge.  Monalis,  Venet  1620,  4to.  Ed.  Cab.  Phil. 
Bbuckeb,  Lips.  1756,  4to. 

+  D.  TiEDEMANN,  First  Philosophers  of  Greece,  Leips.  1780,  8vo. 

t  G.  Gust.  Fullebobn,  On  the  History  of  the  first  ages  of  Grecian 
Philosophy.    In  his  Collection,  Pasc.  I. 

J.  GoTTL.  Buhle,  Comment,  de  Yeterum  Philosophorum  Grsecorum 
ante  Aristotelem  conaminibus  in  arte  Logic&  inveniendä  et  perficiend&. 
Comment.  Soc.  Scient.  Gott.  tom.  X. 

Fbied.  Boutebwek,  De  primis  Philosophoram  Grseconim  decretis 
physicis.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  tom.  II,  1811. 

Eiefhabeb,  Sprüche  der  Sieben  Weisen  Griechenlands,  1830. 

Dilthet,  Griechische  Fragmente  in  Prosa  and  Poesie.  Gesammelt, 
übersetzt  und  erläutert  Erstes  Heft.  Fragmente  der  Sieben  Weisen 
&c.  1886. 

Waoneb,  De  Periandro  Septem  sapientibusannumerato,  1828. 

See  also  the  works  enumerated  above,  §  75,  on  the  Greek  Mythology, 
particularly  on  Obpheus,  Homeb,  and  Hesiod,  and  the  Gnomic  poets. 

1792—1801,  2  parts  in  4  vols.  Sermones,  Franrf,  1781,  fol.  Ed.  Nic. 
ScHOW,  Lips.  1797,  8vo. 

^  Athenjei  Deipnosophistarum,  libri  XY,  ed.  Casaubon,  Lugd.  1657 
—64,  2  vols.  fol.  Jo.  SchweiohjBUSEb,  Argent.  1801—7,  14  vols.  8vo. 
Cura  DiNDOBFn,  8  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1827. 

^  t  Fragments  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  drawn  from  the 
Nights  of  AuLUS  Gbllius,  Lemgo,  1785,  8vo. 

Noctes  Atticas,  Henr.  Steph.  1585.  Gbonov.  Lugd.  Baiav,  1706. 
4to.  etc.  Cura  Conbadi,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1762.  Cura  Leon,  2  vols. 
8vo.  OöUing.  1824. 

'  MACBOBn  Satumal.  ed.  Jao.  QB.OKOVIOB,  Lugd,  Bat.  1670, 8vo.  Ed« 
Zbune,  Lips.  1774,  8vo. 

*  The  modem  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy  among  the  Greeks, 
have  been  mentioned,  §  38, 1,  a  and  6. 
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82.  A  spirit  of  philosopliical  research  first  manifested 
itself  in  some  rude  attempts  in  Ionia,  made  at  the  period 
when  this  country,  colonized  from  Greece,  enjoyed  the 
utmost  prosperity.  Thence  it  extended  to  some  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies;  subsequently  into  Magna  GrsBcia, 
imtil  the  conquests  of  the  Persians  and  the  troubles  of 
southern  Italy  compelled  it  to  take  reftige  in  Athens ;  fi^m 
which,  as  a  centre,  mtellectual  civilization  was  disseminated, 
and,  as  it  were,  radiated  over  the  whole  of  Greece. 

83.  The  starting-point  of  philosophy  waa  the  question 
concerning  the  origm  and  the  elementary  principle  of  the 
world :  the  resolution  of  which  was  attempted  by  experience 
and  reflection  in  the  Matter  (Ionic  school) ;  and  Form  of 
perception  (Pythagoreans.)  The  Meatic  school  opposed  to 
each  other  the  experimental  and  intellectual  systems ;  which 
were  combined  by  the  Atomistic  philosophers.  Last  of  all 
came  a  Sophistical  school,  which  threatened  to  destroy  all 
belief,  religious  and  moral. 

84.  But  this  progress  of  investigation  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude to  a  more  scientific  philosophy,  which  by-and-bv  tunied 
from  the  external  object  to  the  internal  siwject :  from  the 
world  without  to  the  mind  within.  Philosophical  reflection, 
discarding  poetical  myths,  applied  itself  to  practical  purposes, 
by  the  discovery  of  moral  and  political  apophthegms,  for  a 
long  time  delivered  in  verse  (Ghiomoe,  whence  phihsophia 
ffnomica  sive  sententiaria ;  cf.  §  75-76).  In  theory,  men 
wandered,  went  from  one  hypothesis  to  another,  untü,  in 
the  end,  they  endeavoured  to  substitute  for  these  a  system 
of  metaphysical  knowledge.  The  earliest  philosophers  were 
solitary,  and  without  a  school  (Pythagoras  nevertheless 
being  an  exception).  Their  notions  were  disseminated  at 
first  by  oral  tradition;  subsequently  by  writings;  which 
gradu£dly  disengaged  themselves  from  poetic  fictions. 

I.  Speculations  of  the  Ancient  lonians. 

f  H.  Rtfteb,  Histoiy  of  the  Ionian  Philosophy,  Berlin,  1821,  8vo. 
BouTEBWiK^  Dissertation  referred  to  above,  at  the  head  of  §  82. 

Thales. 

f  The  Abbb  Db  Canatb,  Inquiry  respecting  the  Philosophy  of 
Tliales,  in  the  Mämoires  de  I'Aead.  des  Inscript.  torn.  X 
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Ohb.  Alb.  Doedebijni  Animadreniones  historico-criticsd  de  Thaletis 
et  Pythagor»  historidk  ratione,  1750,  Svo. 

GoDOFR.  Plouoqüet,  Diflseit.  de  Dogmatibus  Thaletis  Milesii  et 
Anazagone  Glazomenii^  etc  Tubing.  1763;  and  in  his  Comment. 
Philos.  Select. 

GuEB.  Chfh.  Hables,  Tria  Programmata  de  Thaletis  Boctrinft,  de 
Principio  Rerum,  imprimis  de  Deo,  ad  illustrandnm  Ciceronis  de  Nat. 
Deor.  locum,  lib.  1, 10,  Erlang.  1780-84,  folio. 

J.  Fbid.  Flatt,  Diss,  de  Theismo  Thaleti  Milesio  abjudicando.  Tub. 
1785,  4to. 

J.  H.  MüLLEB,  De  Aqna,  principio  Tbaletis,  Altd.  1719,  in  4to. 

FiscHEB,  De  Hellenicas  philosophin  principiisy  atqne  de  cursa  a 
Thalete  usque  ad  Platonem,  1836. 

t  GoEss,  On  the  System  of  Thales.    See  above,  at  the  head  of  §  2. 

85.  Thales  (603  B.  C),  of  Miletus,  the  most  floimsliing 
commercial  city  in  Ionia,  improved  himself  by  travel,  waa 
possessed  of  some  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge, 
and  was  ranked  by  his  feUow-citizens  among  the  Seven 
Sages.  He  was  the  first  Grecian  who  discussed,  on  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  the  origin  of  the  world.  Water  (yBwp)^  or 
humidity,*  was  in  his  opinion  (formed  in  consequence  of  some 
empirical  observations  very  partial  in  their  nature)  the 
original  element  (apxff),  whence  all  things  proceeded  f  and 
spirit  (vov9)  the  impulsive  principle.  He  observed  the 
attractive  power  of  the  magnet,  and  consistently  with  his 
theory,  supposed  the  stone  to  have  a  soul.  Everything  is 
full  of  the  divinity.'  It  is  not  exactly  known  in  wnat  man- 
ner Thales  associated  the  spiritual  parts  of  his  system  with, 
his  material  principle.  Accordingly,  the  discussions  which, 
his  theism  has  occasioned  commenced  at  a  very  early  epoch. 
Among  other  sentences,  they  attribute  to  him  that  of  f^vwOi 

Anaodmanäer  and  Fherecydea^. 

f  Thb  Abbs  db  Canatb,  Inquiry  concerning  Anazimander,  in  the 
M$moires  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  X. 

f  Fb.  SomjQBBMACHBB,  Dissertation  on  the  Philosophy  of  Anaxi- 
mander,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin, 
1804-11,  Bwlin,  1815,  4to. 

'  Abbstot.  Metaph.  I,  8.    De  Coelo,  II,  13. 

*  Abiotot.  De  AnimO»  1, 2,  5.    Cf.  De  Mundo,  TL 

*  Ciokbo,  De  Kat.  Deor.  1, 10. 
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f  H.  BiTTEBy  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  and  the  article  Anazi- 
mander,  lYth  part  of  the  Encyclopaedia  published  by  Ebsch  and 
Gbubeb. 

Phebbotdis  fragmenta  e  variis  scriptoribos  coUegit,  etc.  commenta- 
tionem  de  Pherecyde  utroque  philoB.  et  historico  pnemisit  Fb.  Quil. 
Stubz,  Oera,  1789,  8to.  second  edition,  1824. 

i*  HsmiuB,  Dissertation  on  Pherecydea»  in  the  M^moires  de  TAcad. 
Boy.  des  Sciences,  Berlin,  Y.  1747. 

f  See  also  the  work  of  Tdedku akk,  mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of 
§  82,  p.  172,  sqq. 

86.  Anaxinumder^  a  Milesian  like  Thales,  and  a  friend  of 
tliat  philosopher,  chose,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument  on  the 
same  subject,  not  analogy,  but  an  assumed  philosophical 
principle.  The  primary  essence  he  asserted  to  be  infinite 
(aireipov)^  Comprehending  all  things,  and  dimne  (to  Oetov)^ 
without,  however,  more  exactly  defining  it.*  According  to 
gome  he  attributed  to  this  divine  nature  an  essence  altogether 
distinct  from  the  elements ;  according  to  others,  he  made 
it  something  intermediate  between  water  and  air.  It  is  only 
in  infinity  that  the  perpetual  changes  of  things  can  take 
place ;  from  infinity,  opposites  detach  themselves  by  a  per- 
petual movement,  and  m  like  manner  continually  return  to 
the  same.  By  this  principle  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
subsist :  with  respect  to  which  Anaximander  did  not  content 
himself  with  astronomical  speculations  only.  Evenr  thing 
which  is  contained  in  infimtude  (to  aveipov),  is  suDJect  to 
change,  itself  being  imchangeable.'  Such  also  was  the 
doctnne,  with  some  slight  differences,  of  his  contemporary 
(but  younger  than  himself)  Pherecydes  of  Syros;  who 
recognised  as  the  eternal  principles  of  aQ  things  Jupiter 
(Z€V9  or  aiOrip),  Time,  and  the  Earth.  It  appears  also  that 
he  attempted  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  celestial  bodies 
and  of  the  human  race,  and  that  he  believed  the  soul  to  be 
immortal.*  Anaximander  and  Pherecydes  were  the  first 
philosophers  who  committed  their  thoughts  and  opinions  to 
writing. 

>  About  610  B.a  «  Dioo.  Labbt.  II,  1. 

'  Aristot.  Physic.  I,  4,  5;  III,  4 — 7;  and  Sdcplio.  Comment,  in 
FhjB.  p.  6 ;  and  De  Coelo,  p.  151. 

*  Aeistot.  Ketaph.  XIY,  4.  Dioo.  Laebt.  1, 119.  Cio.  Tose.  Qo. 
1,16. 
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Anaodmeneg. 

Dan.  GROTHn  (prses.  J.  Andb.  Schmidt),  Diss,  de  Anaximensis 
.Psychologie,  Jen,  1689,  4to. 

87.  Anaxvmenes,  of  Miletus,*  followed  the  doctrine  of  his 
friend  and  teacher  Anaximander ;  but  instead  of  the  inde- 
terminate aweipov  of  the  latter,  certain  observations,  though 
partial  and  limited,  on  the  origin  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
the  soul,  led  him  to  regard  the  air  (aiip)  as  the  primitive 
element.'  In  after-time,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  revived  and 
improved  upon  this  system;  in  which  we  may  already 
observe  a  more  enlarged  view  of  nature,  and  a  higher 
exercise  of  thought. 

II.  Speculations  of  the  JPythigoreans, 

Authorities:  besides  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  Pythagorean 
Fragments,  particularly  those  of  Philolaus : 

Pythagorae  Aurea  Carmina.  Timaeus  Locris.  Ocellus  Lucanus. 
Porphyrins  de  Vita  Pythagoraa,  ed.  Conr.  Rittershusius,  Altd,  1610, 
8yo.  See  also  X9^^^^  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  Sententiosa  yetustissimorum  Gnomi- 
corum  opera,  torn.  I^  ed.  Glandobf,  Lips,  1776,  8vo. ;  and  in  Bbunck's 
Gnomici  Poet»  Grseci,  Svo.  Argent.  1784. 

Jamblichi  de  Vita  Pythagorica  liber,  Gr.  cum  vers.  Lat.  IJlr. 
Obrechti  notisque  suis  edid.  Ludolf.  Küestebus,  acced.  Malchus  sive 
PoRPHTBius  De  Vita  Pythagorae  cum  not.  L.  Holstenh  et  Conbad. 
BiTTEBSHüsn,  Amstelod,  1707,  4to.  ed.  Theofh.  KnESLmo,  Lips,  1815, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Pythagorae  Sphaera  Divinatoria  de  decubitu  aegrotorum;  and  the 
"Epistolae  Pythagorae,  in  the  Opusc.  Myth.  Phys.  of  Gale,  p.  735,  sqq. 

Socratis  et  Socraticorum,  Pythagorae  et  Py thagoricorum,  quae  feruntur 
Epistolae,  ed.  Obellius,  1816,  8vo. 

BiCH.  Bentlet's  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  &c.  8yo. 
best  edition,  Lond,  1777;  new  edition,  by  Dycb,  2  vols.  8vo.  1836. 
Dissert,  de  Phalaridis,  Themistoclis,  Socratis,  Euripidis,  aliorumque 
Epistolis,  in  Latin,  sermonem  convertit  J.  D.  A.  Lennep,  Gröning, 
1777,  4to.  Et,  Bentleh  Opuscula  Philologica,  Dissertationem  in 
Phalaridis  Epistolas  et  Epistolam  ad  J.  Millium  complectentia,  Lips. 
1781,  8vo. 

t  Meinebs,  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Greece  and  Borne,  torn.  I,  p.  187. 

+  Meinebs,  Dissertation  pn  the  Authenticity  of  some  works  of  the 
Pythagorean  School,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Philol.  torn.  I,  No.  V. 

»  Flourished  about  267  B.C. 

2  Abistot.  Metaph.  I,  3.  Simflto.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  6  et  9.  Cia 
Acad.  Quaest.  II,  37.  Plutabch,  De  plac.  Philos.  ^  3.  Stob.  Eel.  I, 
p.  296.  Sext.  Emf.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  30;  Adv.  Mathem.  VII,  5;  IX, 
360«    DiOG.  Laebt.  II,  3. 
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*  TiBDEMAim,  Early  PhiloBophers  of  Greece,  p.  188,  sqq. 

W.  LXiOTD,  A  Chronological  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagonus,  and 
of  other  Famous  Men,  his  Contemporaries^  with  an  Epistle  to  Br. 
Bentley,  etc.  Lond,  1699--1704,  8vo. 

Henb.  Dodwelli  Exercitationes  duse,  prima  de  aetate  Phalaridis, 
altera  de  setate  Pythagom,  Lond.  1699-1704,  8yo. 

Dissertations  sur  I'Epoque  de  Pythagore,  par  Ds  Lavauzb  et  Fbebbt, 

dans  les  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  XIY. 

*    *     * 

Ge.  Lud.  Hambebgeb,  Ezerc.  de  Yitft  et  Symbolis  Pythagor». 
Vit&mh.  1676,  4to. 

Dacieb,  La  Yie  de  Pythagore,  ses  symboles,  ses  vers  dorgs,  etc.  Par. 
1706,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Chfh.  Schbaseb,  Dibs,  de  Pythagorä,  in  qn&  de  ejus  Ortu,  Praecepto- 
ribus  et  Peregrinationibus  agitur,  Lips.  1708,  4to. 

Je.  Jao.  LEHMAinr,  Observatt.  ad  Histor.  I^hagor»,  Frrft.  et  Leipe, 
1731,  4to. 

M  . . . . ;  Yies  d'Epicure,  de  Platon,  et  de  Pythagore,  Amst.  1762, 
12mo. 

t  Feed.  Christ.  Eilbohov,  History  and  Critical  Life  of  Pythagoras, 
translated  from  the  Danish  of  Philandeb  yon  deb  Wbistbitz,  Kopen- 
hagen, 1756,  8yo. 

+  Aug.  E.  Zinsebltno,  Pythagoras-Apollon,  Lips.  1808,  8vo. 

Job.  Scheffeb,  De  Natui4  et  Constitutione  Philosophise  Italic»,  Ups. 
1664.    Edit.  11,  cum  carminibus,  Vitemh.  1701,  8vo. 

t  J.  Lb  Clebc,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  tom.  X,  art.  II,  p.  79. 

EiTTEB,  Geschichte  der  Pythagoreischen  PhilosopMe,  1826;  (in  his 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  pp,  326  and  seq.    Bohn's  translation). 

Wendt,  De  rerum  principiis  secundum  Pythagoreos,  1827. 

Reinhold,  Beitrag  zur  Erläuterung  der  Pythagoräischen  Meta- 
physik, 1827. 

For  the  ancient  works  relative  to  Pythagoras  and  his  Philosophy,  see 
the  t  Acta  Philos.  of  Heumanw,  part  II,  p.  370,  part  I Y,  p.  752. 

88.  The  difficulties  which  embarrass  this  part  of  history 
and  demand  the  exercise  of  much  critical  discernment  are, 
— The  want  of  authentic  writings,  the  abundance  of  those 
which  are  apocryphal,  the  mystery  which  appears  to  involve 
everything  belonging  to  the  person,  the  character,  and  views 
of  Pythagoras  and  his  society;  the  difficulty  of  discrimin- 
ating between  what  was  his  own,  and  what  was  borrowed 
jfrom  the  Egyptians,  or  may  have  proceeded  from  others  of 
his  school,  and,  finally,  the  re-establishment  of  the  same 
school  at  a  later  period,  under  different  masters,  and  with 
somewhat  different  views. 

89,  Pythagoras  was  bom  at  Samos;^  and  improved  him- 

^  In  584,  according  to  Meiners. 
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self  by  Hs  travels  m  Greece  and  Egypt,*  and  probably  also 
by  the  lessons  of  Thales  and  Pherecydes  (wnose  disciplQ 
he  is  said  to  have  been),'  as  well  as  by  those  of  Anazi* 
mander.  After  having  previously  attempted  to  establish 
a  school  and  a  species  of  philosophical  congregation  at 
Samos,  he  founded  one  (about  62y)  at  Croto,  in  Italy, 
whence  his  school  came  to  be  called  the  Italic.  Besides 
the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
capacities  of  man,  this  society  had  also  considerable  poUtical 
influence ;  which  circumstance  occasioned  its  ruin,  and  the 
death  of  its  founder,*  about  the  year  500.  Pythagoras  may 
justly  be  esteemed  a  man  remarkable  for  his  talents,  his 
discoveries,  his  plans,  and  the  authority  he  possessed  over 
others ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans  invested  him 
with  something  more  than  this,  amounting  to  a  sort  of 
superstitious  reverence.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
name  oiphilosopher.  See  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu£est.  V.  3,  4.  Dioo. 
liAEBT.  Vni.  8,  and  1, 12. 

90.  He  investigated  the  principles  of  the  mathematical 
sciences ;  particularly  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and 
Astronomy;  his  discoveries  in  which  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  immortahze  his  name.  He  ascribed  an  occult 
power  to  words  and  numbers;*  and  the  science  of  arith- 
metic, which  he  considered  as  the  key  to  mathematics,  he 
looked  upon  as  containing  also  the  essence  of  all  philo- 
sophical knowledge.*  Prom  this  principle  he  was  led  to 
adopt  a  sort  of  Mathematical  Philosophy,  which  gave  to  his 
school  also  the  name  of  Mathematical.  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  the  speculations  of  hi&  school  on  these  subjects, 
in  which  we  are  not  enabled  to  distinguish  the  hand  of  the 
master  from  that  of  his  disciples. 

§91. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Pythagorean  nnmbera,  see  Jao.  Bbuckeb,  Con- 

1  Fb.  Büddei  Diss,  de  Peregrinationib.  Pythagorsa,  Jena,  1692,  4to.; 
and  in  his  Analect.  Hist.  Philos. 

2  Dioo.  Laebt.  1, 118,  sqq.    Cio.  De  Dir.  1, 13.  . 

*  About  504,  according  to  Meiners ;  according  to  others,  489  B.C* 
^  ^LiAN.  Var.  Hist.  lY,  17.    Jambuoh.  c.  10. 
'  Abistot.  Metaph.  1, 5. 

V 
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venientaa  Nmneromm  Fytiuigone  eom  Ideia  Platonis,  HIacelL  Hist. 
Philos. 

De  Kameronon,  quos  Arabicos  Tocant^  yera  origine  Pythagoricft 
commentatur  Conb.  MAmnsBT,  Norimb,  1801,  8yo. 

f  C.  A.  Bbandis,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Numbers  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Platonists  (in  the  Bhen.  Mas.  of  Hist.  Philos.  etc.  1828,  No.  \l, 
8.  208). 

Amad.  Wemdt,  De  remm  prindpiis  secimdiiia  Pythagoreos  Comment 
L%p9. 1827,  8yo. 

Numbers  were  defined  by  the  JE^hagoreans  to  be  the 
principles  («uT/at)  of  all  things  ;^  this  school  being  disposed 
by  their  mathematical  studies  to  make  the  system  of  ex- 
ternal things  subordinate  te  that  of  numbers,  agreeably  to 
their  axiom,  fuiiijaiv  eivai  ra  ovra  rwv  aptOfi&v,*  JN^umbers 
are  equal  and  unequal,  apnoi  and  Trepmoi;  the  elementary 
principle  of  the  latter  being  unity  (/toi/a«),  that  of  the 
former  duality  (W»).  Unequal  numbers  are  limited  and 
complete ;  equal  ones  unlimited  and  incomplete.  The  ab» 
stract  principle  then  of  all  perfection  is  unity  and  limitation 
(to  veirepaafUvov) ;  that  of  imperfection,  duality  and  inde- 
terminateness  (to  äireipov).  The  ten  elementary  numbers 
which  are  represented  in  the  tetractysf  and  which  embrace 
a  complete  system  of  numeration,  contain  also  the  elements 
of  a  perfect  system  of  nature.  (See  Arist.  Met.  I,  5).  In 
this  instance  they  applied  the  theory  of  numbers  to  explain 
the  natures  and  substances  of  things,  as,  in  others,  to  illus- 
trate their  formation  and  origin.  But  on  this  subject  we 
are  acquainted  only  with  subsequent  essays^  belonging  te  a 
later  school.* 

92.  On  the  World  and  the  Deity,  The  Pythagoreans, 
like  their  predecessors,  considered  the  world  to  be  a  har- 
monious wnole  («d<r;tos) ;  consisting,  according  to  a  system 
of  Decades,  of  ten  great  bodies  revolviag  around  a  common 
centre,  agreeably  to  harmonious  laws;  whence  the  music 
of  the  spheres,*  and  their  explanation  of  the  symbolical 

^  Abist.  Metaph.  I,  3.  Jahblich.  Vit.  Pythag.  c.  zii,  p.  120,  ex 
Heraclide  Pontic. 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  I,  6,  6;  XII,  6,  8. 

»  Sbxt.  Empib.  Adv.  Math.  IV,  3. 

J.  Geo.  Michaelis.  Diss,  de  Tetracty  Pythagoricft,  Franco/,  cbd  Viad, 
1736.  Kbh.  Wbigil,  Tetiactys  Pythagorin». 

^  Sextus,  Adv.  Mathem.  X,  249,  sqq. 

'  AuQ.  BoECKH,   Disputatio   de    Platonico   Systemate  Coelestiuxn 
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lyre  of  Apollo.  The  centre,  or  central  fire  (the  sun),  in 
other  words,  the  seat  of  Jupiter,  Ato«  o7ko9  (pvXaKtj,  is  the 
most  perfect  object  in  nature,  the  principle  of  heat,  and 
consequently  of  life ;  penetrating  and  vivifying  all  things. 
According  to  the  same  system,  the  stars  also  are  divinities ; 
and  even  men,  nay,  the  inferior  animals,  have  a  sort  of 
consanguinity  with  the  Divine  Being.  They  considered 
the  dcBmones  as  a  race  intermediate  between  gods  and  men, 
.and  attributed  to  them  a  considerable  agency  in  dreams 
and  divination:  always,  however,  assigning  as  ultimate 
causes  of  all  things,  destiny  and  the  deity.  They  ennobled 
their  notion  of  the  deity  by  the  attribution  of  certain  moral 
qualities,  such  as  truth  and  beneficence.* 

93.  Doctrine  of  the  Soul,  The  soul  also  is  a  number, 
and  an  emanation  from  the  central  fire,*  resembling  the 
constellations  to  which  it  is  allied  by  its  immortality  and 
its  constant  activity ;  capable  of  combiniog  with  any  body, 
and  compelled  by  destiny  to  pass  successively  through 
several.  This  theory  of  the  metempsychosis,  borrowed  (it 
is  probable)  from  the  Egyptians,'  Pythagoras  appears  to 
have  combined  with  the  doctrine  oi  moral  Eetribution. 
It  is  to  the  Pythagoreans  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
attempt,  however  rude,  at  an  analysis  of  the  operations  and 
faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Season  and  Understanding 
{vov9  and  (ppeveijy  they  placed  in  the  brain;  the  appetites 
and  the  will  (Ovfio^)  in  the  heart.* 

94.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  embraced  also  the  ques- 

Globorum,  et  de  ver&  indole  Astronomi»    Philolaicae,  Heid^herg, 
1810,  4to. 

1  Plato  PhsBdon.  p.  139,  et  Heindobf,  ad  h.  1.  Plutarch.  De  Plac. 
Philos.  I,  3,  7 ;  II,  4.  Dioq.  VIII,  27,  21.  Jamblich.  LXXXVI,  137, 
sqq.  PoRPHiR.  Vita,  Pythag.  §  41.  -^Ilian.  Var.  H.  XII,  69.  Stob. 
Eel.  Phys.  p.  206. 

CoNR.  DiETR.  Koch,  Diss.  Unum  Theol.  Pythagor.  Compendium, 
Hdmtst  1710.  Mich.  Mouboues,  Plan  Th^ologique  da  Pythagorisme 
et  des  autres  Secies,  Tovlouse,  1712,  2  vols.  Svo. 

2  DiOG.  Laebt.  VIII,  28. 

8  Herodot.  II,  123.  Abist.  De  An.  I,  3.1  Plut.  De  Plac.  Philos. 
IV,  7.  Jamblich.  Vit.  Pyth.,  c.  24.  Diog.  Laebt.  VIII,  14,  28.  30, 
31.  Stob.  Eel.  I,  1044,  sqq. 

*  Cio.  Tusc.  QusBst.  I,  17.  Dioo.  VIII,  30.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys., 
p.  878. 
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tion  ofJEthics;^  and  the  fragments  oi  his  which  we  possesB 
on  this  subject  contain  (in  symbolical  language)  many 
admirable  i(&as,  but  of  which  the  principles  are  not  suffi- 
cientlv  developed.'  Moral  good  they  identified  with  unity 
— eyiL  with  multvplicity.  Virtue  is  the  harmony  and  tmison 
df  the  Soul  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  II,  5 ;  cL  I,  4.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII,  33.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV,  c.  23),  or,  in 
other  words,  similitude  to  Gfod,  ofioKo^la  wpb9  to  Oetov, 
-Justice  they  defined  to  be  api6fio9  laaKi^  ftros;*  and  Bight 
they  made  to  consist  in  to  ainivewovOo^  i  Friendship  was 
made  to  consist  in  community  of  interests  and  equality; 
-self-murder  was  condemned  by  P^rthagoras  as  a  crime 
against  the  gods,  and  the  virtue  which  he  especially  com- 
mended was  self-command  {KarapruaK),  But  the  attention 
of  this  school  was  greatly  engaged,  and  its  disciples  exer- 

Ambbos.  RHonn,  Dial,  de  Transmigratione  Animarum  PythagoridL. 
Hafn.  1638,  8vo. 

Paganini  GAUDEMTn  De  Fyihagorica  Animarum  Transmigratione, 
Pis.  1641,  4to. 

Essay  of  Transmigration,  in  defence  of  Pythagoras,  Lond,  1692. 

GüiL.  Ibhovii  De  Palengenesift  veterum,  a.  Metempsychosi  sic  dicta 
Fythagoric&,  Lib.  Ill,  Amst.  1733,  4to. 

^  Mabo.  Mafpi  Diss.  (Prses.  Jao.  Schalleb)  de  Ethica  Fythagoric&, 
Argent.  1653 ;  and  in  the  Fragmen.  Hist.  Philos.  of  Windheim. 

Kkische,  De  societate  a  Pythagora  in  urbe  Crotoniatanä  conditao 
Bcopo  politico,  1830. 

Crameb,  De  Pythagora,  quomodo  educaverit  atque  inatitnerit. 
1833. 

Maon.  Dan.  OuEiBn  Ethica  Pythagorica,  AUd.  1693,  8yo. 

Fhed.  Guni.  Ehbenfb.  Bost,  Super  Pythagora  Yirtutem  ad  Numeros 
referentenon  revocant^^  Lipa,  1803. 

Fb.  BEBNn  Arcana  Moralitatis  ex  Pythagorse  symbolis  collecta, 
Ferrar,  1669;  ed.  quartus  Paul  Pater.  Francf,  <id  M.16S7' 

Jo.  Mich.  Sonntag,  Diss,  de  aimilitudine  nostri  cum  Deo  Pythagori- 
oo-Platonico,  Jen.  1699, 4to. 

Fb.  Büddei,  Diss.  De  Ka9dp<r€i  I^hagorico-Platonica,  HcU.  1701, 
4to ;  cf.  Analect.  Hist.  Philos.  ejusdem. 

Ch.  Aug.  Both,  De  Examine  conscienti»  Pythagorico  vespertino, 
Lips,  1708,  4to. 

Jo.  Fbiedem.  Sohneideb,  Diss.  De  ävoSt^  sen  ascensu  hominis  in 
Deum  Pythagorico,  HcU.  1710. 

Jo.  Schiltebi,  Diss.  De  DiBciplin&  Pythagorica,  in  his  Hanuductio 
Philos.  Moralis,  Jen,  1676,  8yo. 

'  Abist.  Eth.  Magn.  1,  2. 

*  Abist.  Eth.  Nicom.  1,1;  cf.  II,  6;  Y,  5.  Dioa.  Laxbt.  YIII,  83. 
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cised  in  an  anthropological  morality,  or  ascetidsniy  which 
pervaded  all  their  system.^ 

95.  We  are  acquainted  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  old  Pythagorean  sect,  and  these  are  merely 
commentaries  on  the  opinions  of  their  master.  The  philo- 
sophers belonging  to  it  were  Aristatia  of  Croto,  the  successor 
and  son-in-law  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  Jamblichus;* 
OIkleauges  and  IliiestMrchus^  sons  of  Pytlu^oras ;  Mcnueon  of 
Croto,  particularly  distinguished  as  pt  naturalist  and  phy- 
sician ;  JERppo  of  Ehegium,  and  Hippasus  of  Metapontum ; 
(these  two  last  were  allied  to  the  Ionic  school,  by  their  doc- 
trine of  a  fundamental  and  elementary  principle  of  nature) ; 
JßcphatUua  of  Syracuse,  who  inclined  to  the  Atomic  school; 
Cßinias,  the  contemporary  of  Philolaus,  and  JEpicharmua  of 
Cos,  the  comedian,  called  also  the  Megarean  and  Sicilian,  on 
account  of  his  residence  at  those  places.  Nothing  can  be 
advanced  with  certainty  concerning  OceUus  the  Lucanian,' 
and  Tinusus  of  Locri  Epizephvrii,  and  on  that  account 
called  TimsBus  the  Locrian.^  The  work  attributed  to  the 
latter'  is  nothing  but  an  abstract  of  the  TimsBus  of  Plato, 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  the  Universe  •  attri- 
buted to  Ocellus,  is  even  more  unquestionably  apocryphal. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  Pythagoreans  of  a  later 

'  Several  symbolical  precepts  are  to  be  found  apad  Flutaboh.  De 
Pneror.  Blue,  fin.;  and  Dioa.  Laebt.  YIII,  17. 

3  Yita  Pythag.  >  Floarished  about  496  B.C. 

^  Bespecting  both,  consult  t  Meinebs,  Hist.  Doctr.  de  Yero  Deo,  P. 
II.  p.  312,  sqq.  The  same,  in  his  t  History  of  the  Sciences  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  toI.  I,  p.  584.  The  same,  in  the  t  Bibl.  Philol. 
of  Gott.,  Tol.  I,  No.  I,  p.  204;  and  t  TisDEMAiTBr,  Spirit  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  89. 

*  Uepi  Ttjs  tov  Kdofiov  yj/vx^Q,  printed  in  the  Opusc.  Myth.  Phys.  et 
Eth.  of  Thom.  Gale,  p.  539,  sqq.,  and  published  by  D'Aboens,  Berlin, 
1763,  8vo.  translated  by  Babdili,  in  the  collection  of  Fullebobn,  No. 
IX,  §  9.  On  this  work,  consult  f  TzsvKiuJsns,  System  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Plato,  vol,  I.  p.  93. 

'  Uipi  TtK  TOV  vavToq  ^votfag,  first  published  in  the  Opusc.  of  Th. 
Gale,  p.  99,  sqq.  The  same,  by  Batteux,  with  the  wo^k  of  Timjsüs,  Par, 
1768, 3  vols.  8vo ;  and  also  separately,  by  D'Abgens,  Berlin,  1792,  8vo; 
by  BoTEBMUND,  Leips.  1784,  8vo;  and  lastly,  by  Budolfhl  Ocellus 
Lucanus  de  Rer.  Naturil,  Grsec^ ;  rec.,  comment,  perpet.  auxit  et  vindi- 
care  studuit  Aug.  Fbid.  Wilh.  Budol?hi,  Leips,  1801,  8vo.,  translated 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Genius  of  Ocellus^  by  Babduj,  ap.  Ful- 
lebobn, Fasc.  X,  §  1—3. 
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period  should  be  mentioned,  Arehytas  of  Tarentum,*  a  con- 
temporary of  Plato,  and  Fhüola/u9  of  Croto,  or  Tarentum;* 
who  became  celebrated  for  his  system  of  astronomy,  and  com- 
posed the  first  treatise  of  his  school  which  was  committed 
to  writing,'  entitled  "  The  Bacch»,  or  Inspired  Women.*'* 

96.  The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  had  great  influence  with 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  Greece  (and,  in  particular, 
with  Plato)  from  the  excitement,  direction,  and  method  it 
communicated  to  their  speculations.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, it  became  the  fashion  to  call  Pythagorean  all  that 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others  ^Eter  them,  had  added  to  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras ;  even  opiniouft  which  they  them- 
selves had  started ;  and  to  this  medley  of  doctrines  oi  various 
origin  was  superadded  a  mass  of  superstitions  (§  184). 

"ilX  Speculations  of  the  Meatic  School. 

Liber  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgift,  Aristoieli  mlgo  tribatus, 
partim  illustratus  Commentario  a  Gi.  Gust.  Fullebobn,  ffal.  1789,  4to. 

Gb.  Lud.  Sfaldingh  YindiciaB  Philosophorum  Megaricorum ;  sabji- 
citor  Commentarius  in  priorem  partem  libelli  de  Xenophane,  Zenone« 
et  QoTgik,  ffal.  1792,  Svo, 

t  J.  Gottfb.  Waltheb,  The  Tombs  of  the  Eleatic  Philosopher  nn- 
dosed,  second  edition,  Magd,  et  Leip9»  1724. 

>  See  0.  G.  BAimiii,  Epochen,  ete.,  supplement  to  the  first  part. 
The  same,  Disquisitio  de  Arcbyta  Tarentino,  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Lat.  Jen. 
vol.  I,  p.  1.  Tentamen  de  Archyt»  Tarentini  vita  atque  operibus  a  Jos. 
Kavarra  conscriptum,  Hafh.  1820,  4to.  Collection  of  the  pretended 
Fragments  of  Archytas,  in  the  t  History  of  the  Sciences,  by  MEurEBS« 
vol.  I.  p.  598. 

Gbüpfb,  üeber  die  Fragmente  des  Archytas  and  anderen  der  altem 
Fy^agortter,  1840. 

<  The  contemporary  of  Socrates. 

*  Concerning  this  philosopher,  flee  the  work  of  Aug.  Boickh,  men- 
tioned §  92,  note ;  and  t  The  Doctrine  of  the  Pythagorean  Philolaus^ 
with  the  fragment  of  his  work,  by  the  same,  Berl.  1812,  Svo. 

^  On  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  see  Umbuohi  Vit  Pyth.  ed.  Eüstbb, 
p.  21.  Theano  is  particularly  mentioned  as  the  wife  or  the  daughter 
of  Pythagoras.  Dioo.  Lakbt.  YIll,  42,  sqq. ;  Iambl.  1.  c.  ;  in  the  work 
€f  Galb.  Opusc.  Myth.  p.  740,  sqq. ;  in  the  Collect,  of  J.  Chph.  Wolf, 
Fngmenta  Molierum  GraBcamm  proeaica.  p.  224,  sqq.,  we  find  letters 
attriboted  to  Theano  and  other  women  of  this  sect  See  also  FABKoiua^ 
Bibl.  Gr. ;  t  Wibland,  On  the  Pythagorean  Ladies,  in  his  works,  voL 
2XIV ;  Fbxd.  Schlboel,  Abhandlung  über  Diotima^  fourth  voL  cif  hit 
works,  VUmna,  1822,  Svo.  , 
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Joe.  Ckmx.  Bühie,  CommeRtatio  de  Orta  et  Prograssa  Pantiieismi 
inde  a  Xenophane  primo  ejus  aactore,  nsque  ad  Spinozam,  GöUing, 
1790,  4to.,  et  Commentt  Soc.  Ctött.  voL  X,  p.  157. 

Chb.  Auo.  Bbandis,  Commentationnm  Eieaticamm,  p.  1.  Xeno- 
phaoifl,  Parmenidisy  et  Heliasi  doctrina  e  propriis  Philosophoram 
reliquiis  repetita,  Alton,  1813,  Svo. 

97.  The  philosophers  whom  we  have  hitherto  considered^ 
started  from  experience ;  and,  conformably  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  assumed  as  a  substratum  the  multipli- 
city of  changeable  things,  of  which  they  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  origin  and  connection  with  the  eternal.  Now, 
however,  a  school  arose  at  Elea,  in  Italy,  that  ventured  to 
pronounce  experience  a  mere  abearance,  oecause  they  found 
creation  {dM  Werden)  incomprehensible,  and  that  endea- 
voured to  determine  the  nature  of  things  as  the  one  sole 
substance,  merely  from  notions  of  the  understanding. 
According  to  this  view,  the  o^e  immoveable  esse  (seyn)  is 
the  only  true  being.  This  idealistic  pantheism}  was  deve- 
loped by  four  remarkable  thinkers  who,  as  regards  their 
personal  history,  are  but  too  little  kaown  to  us. 

JTenophanes. 

Fragments  of  the  Poem  of  Xenophanes  irep2  &öffe<ac»  in  the  Col- 
lection of  FuLLEBOBNj  No.  YII,  §  1 ;  and  in  Brandis  Comment, 
(above) ;  and  in  Philosophoram  Gr.  vet.  Operum  Beliquise.  (Xenoph. 
Pannen.  Empod.)  ed.  Karsten,  3  vols.  8vo.  Brvx.  1830-38. 

Tob.  Bosohhanni  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.  (prses.  Feusrlin)  de  Xeno- 
phane, Altd.  1729,  4to. 

Diet.  Tiedemann,  Xenophanis  decreta^  Nova  Biblioth,  Philolog.  et 
Crit  Tol.  I,  £a8c.  II. 

f  FuLLEBOBN,  Xonophanes,  Collection,  &ac.  I,  §  3.  See  the  works 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  §. 

98.  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  was  the  contem|)orar7  of 
)rfchagoras,  and,  about  the  year  536,  established  himself  at 
Lea  or  Yelia,  in  Magna  b^raecia.    From  the  principle  ea 

nihilo  nihil  fit.  he  concluded  that  nothing  could  pass  from 
non-existence  to  existence.    According  to  him,  all  things 

'  Idealism  expreases  that  system  of  philosophy  which,  though  admit- 
ting differences  on  minor  points,  agrees  in  placing  Üie  Absolute  in 
abstract  ideas  and  thought,  and  in  regarding  the  appearances  of  the 
world  of  sense  as  only  relatiye.  Idealistic  Pantheism  denotes  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  professes  to  regard  this  world  of  ideas  and 
thought  as  divine.  A  close  approximation  may  be  traced  between  the 
PanUieism  of  Xenophanes  and  that  of  HegeL-— Eo. 
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Ühat  reallj  exist  are  eternal  and  immutable.  On  this  prin- 
ciple lie  looked  upon  all  nature  as  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
unity ,  ly  TO  ov  KM  wav,  God,  as  being  the  most  perfect 
essence,  to  vdvrwv  apurrov  Ktu  Kparurrov,  is  eternally  One ; 
unalterable,  and  always  consistent  with  himself;  He  ia 
neither  finite  nor  infimte,  neither  moveable  nor  immoveable ; 
he  cannot  be  represented  under  any  human  semblance ;  he  is 
aU  hearing,  all  sight,  and  all  thought,  and  his  form  ia 
spherical.  The  same  philosopher  (on  the  principle  of  experi- 
ence) proposed  to  explain  the  multifariousness  of  variable 
essences  by  assuming,  as  primitive  elements,  water  and 
earth.  He  appears  to  have  hesitated  between  the  opposite 
systems  of  en^iritm}  and  rationalism,  and  bewailed  the 
iacertitude  which  he  regarded  as  the  condition  of  humanity.* 
Xenophaoes  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  a  philosopher 
who  divested  the  Deity  of  the  unworthy  images  under  wnich 
he  had  been  represented.* 

Farmenide^. 

Fragments  of  his  Poeia  irtpl  ^votiaq,  collected  b^  H.  SrEFBEira. 

t  FuLLSBOBN^  Fragments  of  P«nnenides,  collected  and  illustrated, 
ZvUichau,  1795,  8yo.  The  same  in  his  Collection,  fasc.  YI  and  YII. 
The  same  Fragments,  published  with  those  of  Empedocles,  by  Petbon  ; 
see  §  108.  (On  Parmenides  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  JX,  21^  sqq.)  Parmenidia 
Cann.  Keliqm»,  ed.  Karsten,  8vo.  Amst.  1835. 

J.  Bbuckeb,  lietter  on  the  Atheism  of  Parmenides,  translated  from 
the  Latin  into  French,  in  the  Biblioth^ue  G^manique,  tom.  XXII, 
p.  90. 

t  Nic.  Hieb.  Gundunq,  Observations  on  the  Philosophy  of  Par- 
menides, in  the  Gundlingiana,  tom.  XY,  p.  371,  sqq. 

t  J.  T.  Yan  Deb  Esmf,  Parmenides,  Edina^,  1781,  8yo. 

99.  JParmemdes  of  Elea,  who  travelled  with  Zeno  to  Athens 
about  460,  enlarged  upon  the  above  system.  He  maintained 
that  the  Eeason  alone  was  capable  of  recognizing  GDruth ; 
that  the  senses  could  afford  only  a  deceptive  appearance 

^  Empirigm,  it  is  n^easary  to  bear  in  mind,  would  derive  all  our 
knowledge  ultimately  from  Experience,  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses; 
rationalism,  on  the  contraiy,  from  the  Eeason. 

'  Abist,  de  Xenoph.  c.  3;  Met.  I,  3,  5,  Sextus,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  224, 
sqq. ;  III,  228 ;  Adv.  Math.  YII,  49,  sqq.  Aokoq  S'tvi  vä<n  rkrvKTot, 
52, 110;  YIII,  326;  X,  313,  sqq.  Dioo.  La£BT.  IX,  19,  sqq.  SlOB. 
£cl.  II,  p.  14,  sqq.  ed.  Hsbbbn. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  ed.  Porr,  p.  714,  sqq. 

r  2 
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of  it.  From  this  principle  he  deduced  a  twofold  system  of 
true  and  of  apparent  knowledge;  the  one  resulting  from 
the  reason,  the  other  from  the  senses.^  His  poem  on 
Nature  treated  of  both  these  systems ;  but  the  fragments  of 
it  which  have  come  down  to  us,  make  us  better  acquainted 
with  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  former,  Parmenides 
begins  with  the  idea  of  pttre  existence,  which  he  identifies 
with  thotight  and  cognition?  (never  expressly  making  it  the 
same  with  the  Deity),  and  concludes  that  non-existence,  to  /u,rf 
ov,  cannot  be  possible  j  that  all  things  which  exist  are  one 
and  identical ;  and  consequently  that  existence  has  no  com- 
mencement, is  inyariable,  mdivisible,  pervades  all  space,  and 
is  limited  only  by  itself;  and  consequently  that  all  movement 
or  change  exists  only  in  appearance,*  But  appearance  itself 
depends  upon  an  unavoidable  Eepresentation  {Boga)}  To 
account  for  this  appearance  conveyed  by  the  senses,  Par- 
menides assumed  the  existence  of  two  principles,  that  of 
heat  or  light  (ethereal  fire),  and  that  of  cold  or  darkness 
(the  earth)  ;  the  first  pervading  and  active,  the  second 
dense  and  heavy;  the  nrst  he  defined  to  he  positive,  real, 
and  the  mtellecttial  element  (ßyfuovpr^bst) ;  the  second  the 
negaii/oe  element  (jiri  ov) ;  or  as  he  preferred  to  style  it — 
a  limitation  of  the  former .•  From  this  twofold  division  he 
derived  his'  doctrine  of  changes  ;  which  he  applied  even  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

Melisstts. 

Abtstotelts  Wloer  de  Xenophane,  Zenone,  Gorgi^  c.  I,  2;  et 
Spalding,  Comment,  ad  h.  lib.  See  Bibliogr.  §  97;  cf.  Dioo.  Laebt. 
lib.  IX,  §  24. 

^  Sextus  £mp.  Adv.  Mathem.  YII,  111.     Abist.  Metaph.  I,  5. 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  22. 
'  See  Fra^.  in  Fullebobn,  Y,  45,  46,  88—91,  93,  sqq. 

*  pABMENmis  Fragmenta,  in  the  Collection  of  Fullebobn,  Y,  39, 
sqq.  Abist.  Physic.  I,  2;  Metaph.  Ill,  4;  Lib.  de  Xenophane,  4. 
Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  Philos.  I,  24.  Sxzt.  Emfib.  Adv.  Math.  X,  46 ; 
Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  65.  Simplio.  in  Fhys.  Arist  p.  19  et  31.  Stob.  £c1. 
I,  p.  412,  sqq. 

*  Simplio.  Comment,  in  Arist.  de  Coelo,  p.  38,  h, 

'  <  Cio.  Acad.  QuiBSt  II,  37.  Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  II,  7—26;  III,  1» 
15;  lY,  5;  Y,  7.  Sbzt.  Empibic.  IX,  7,  sqq.  Stob.  Ed.  I,  p.  500. 
510.  516,  et  aL 
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100.  MdinuB  of  Samos,*  adopted  (possibly  from  tbe 
teaching  of  the  two  last  philosopners)  tne  same  system  of 
idealis«!,  but  characterized  by  greater  boldness  in  bis  way 
of  stating  it,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  profounder  yiews. 
What  really  existed,  he  maintained,  could  not  either  be  pro- 
duced or  perish ;  it  exists  without  having  either  commence- 
ment or  end ;  infinite  (differing  in  this  respect  from  Far- 
menides),  and  consequently,  one ;  invariable,  not  composed  of 
parts,  and  indivisible :  whic^  doctrine  implies  a  denial  of  the 
existence  of  bodies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  All  that 
our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  greater  part  of 
things  which  exist),  is  nothing  more-  than  an  appearance 
relative  to  our  senses  (to  iv  ^fuv),  and  is  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  real  knowledge.'  As  for  the  relation  between  real 
existence  and  the  Deify,  we  are  ignwant  of  the  sentiments 
of  Melissus  on  this  head ;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diog. 
Laert.  IX,  24,  can  be  considered  as  relating  only  to  the 
popuIamoiaonB^ 

Zeno, 

See  tlie  works  mentioned  in  §  97. 

Debt.  Tisdbmank,  Utnim  Scepticns  fnerit  an  Dogmaticns  Zeno^ 
Eleates;  Nova  Bibllotheca  Philol.  et  Grit.  vol.  I,  fasc.  2;  cf.  f  Stjedd- 
U3i,  Spirit  of  Scepticiam,  vol.  I,  264. 

101.  Zeno  of  Elea,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,*  travelled, 
with  his  friend  and  teacher  Parmenides,  to  Athens,  about  the 
LXXX  Olympiad,^  and  appeared  in  the  charactw  of  a 
defender  of  the  idealism  of  tne  Eleatic  school,  which  could 
not  but  seem  to  people  at  large,  strange  and  absurd ;-  endea* 
vouring,  with  great  acuteness,  to  prove  that  the  system  of 
empiric  realism  is  still  more  absurd.'  Ist.  Because,  if  we 
admit  if  there  is  a  plurality  of  real  essences,  we  must  admit 
them  to  possess  qualities  which  are  mutually  destructive  of 

1  He  was  diatingaiahed  aa  a  statesman  and  naval  commander,  and 
flourished  abont  444  B.C. 

>  Abist.  Phya.  I,  2,  8,  4;  III,  9;  De  Ooelo,  III,  1;  De  Sophist. 
Elench.  28.  Simflio.  in  Physic.  Arist.  p  8  et  9.  22.  24,  25 ;  in  Ariat 
de  Coelo,  p.  28,  a.  Cio.  Acad.  Qasest  II,  87.  Sext.  £mp.  F^h. 
Hyp.  Ill,  ^5 ;  Adv.  Math.  X,  46.    Stob.  £c1.  1,  p.  440. 

3  Plutabch,  Adv.  Colot  ed.  Reiake,  vol.  X,  p.  680.  Dioa.  Lakbt. 
IX,  25,  sqq.     Tal.  Max.  Ill,  8. 

^  460  B.C*  '  Plato,  ]Pannenides>  p.  74,  aqq. 
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each  other,  similitude,  for  example,  and  dissimilitude ;  unity 
and  pluraHly ;  movement  and  repose.^  2ndl7.  We  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  the  divisibility  of  an  extended  object  mthout 
a  contradiction  being  involved ;  for  the  parts  must  be  either 
simple  or  compounded ;  in  the  first  of  which  cases  the  body 
has  no  magnitude,  and  ceases  to  exist ;  in  the  second  it  has 
no  unity,  being  at  the  same  time  finite  and  infinite.'  Srdly« 
Innumerable  difficulties  result  (according  to  Zeno)  from  the 
supposition  of  motion  in  space :  if  such  motion  be  allowed  to 
be  possible,  the  consequence  is,  that  infinite  space  must,  in  a 
given  time,  be  traversed.  He  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  four  logical  arguments  against  motion,'  and  parti« 
cularly  by  the  weltkuown  one  named  Achilles  .*  4thly.  We 
eavmotform  a  notion  of^pace  <u  an  objecto  without  conceiving  U 
to  he  situated  m  another  space^  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.^  And 
in  general  he  denies  that  the  absolute  unity  which  the 
Eeason  requires  as  a  character  of  real  existence,  is  in  any 
sort  to  be  recognized  in  the  objects  of  the  senses.*  By  thus 
opposing  reason  to  experience,  Zeno  opened  the  way  to 
scepticism ;  at  the  same  time  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
system  of  logic,  of  which  he  was  the  first  teacher ;''  and 
employing  dialogue.* 

102.  The  speculations  of  the  EleataB  (to  which  Xeniadesci 
Corinth*  also  attached  himseH)^^  were  subsequently  pursued 
in  the  school  of  Megara.  They  did  not  fail  to  meet  with 
opponents,  but  their  real  faUacy  was  not  so  readily  dis- 
covered, Plato,  by  making  a  due  distinction  between  ideas 
and  their  objects,  approached  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

*  Plato,  Fhaedr.  voL  III,  p»  261.    Simplio.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  80. 

*  Snipuo.  1,  c. 

»  Abist.  Physic.  VI,  9, 14.    Cf.  Plato,  Parmenid.  1.  c. 

^  Cab.  Hbiol  Ebdm.  Lohsa,  Dias,  (pneside  Hoffbauer)  de  Argn- 
mentis  quibus  Zeno  Eleates  nullum  esse  Kotum  demonstravit,  etc. 
ffaZ.  1794^  8vo. 

6  Arist.  Phys.  IV,  3,  5. 

*  Abist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4.    Simpuc.  in  Phys.  p.  SO.    Seneo.  Ep.  30. 

7  Plütaboh.  Pericles.  Sbxt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  7«  Dioo. 
liABRT.  IX,  26,  47, 

8  Abist.  De  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  10. 

*  Sbxt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48, 58;  VIII,  5. 
*^  In  the  fifth  centuiy  B.C. 
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rV".  Seraclitu8, 

JoH.  Bomm  Diss,  de  Heiaclito  Epfaedo,  P.  I— IT,  Schneeberfff 
1605,  4to. 

GoTTFB.  ÜLBABn  Diatribe  de  Principio  Benini  Naturaliam  ex  mente 
Heracliti,  Lips.  1697,  4to.  Ejosdem :  Diatribe  de  renim  nataralium 
genesi  ex  mente  Heracliti,  ibid.  1672,  4to. 

Jo.  Upmabe,  Dias,  de  Heraclito  Ephesionim  Philoaopho,  Upsal, 
3710,  8vo. 

JoH.  Math.  Gesnebi  Disp.  de  Animabus  Heracliti  et  Hippocratis» 
Comm.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  I. 

Chb.  Gottlob  Het27e,  Progr.  de  Animabüs  siccis  ex  Heracliteo 
placito  optime  ad  sapientiam  et  virtutem  mstractifl,  OöUing,  1781» 
fol. ;  and  in  Ms  Opusc.  Aead.  yol.  III. 

t  F.  ScHLBiEBHAOHEB,  Heiaclitus  of  Epbesm,  sornamed  the  Obscare; 
compiled  from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  and  the  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  in  the  third  fascicnlus  of  vol.  I,  of  the  Musaenm  der  Alter- 
thumswissenschaften,  Berl.  1808,  8vo.  Cf.  the  work  of  Ritteb,  p.  60, 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  §  85;  and,  in  answer  to  the  views  of 
Schleiermacher,  Theod.  L.  Eiohoff,  Dissertationes  Heracliteae,  partie. 
I,  MoguM,  1824,  4to. 

103.  By  his  birth  HeracUtus  of  Ephesus  belonged  to  the 
Ionian  school.*  He  was  a  profound  thinker,  of  an  inquisitive 
spirit,  and  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him,  which  had 
considerable  reputation  and  influence.  His  humour  was 
melancholy  and  sarcastic,  which  he  indulged  at  the  expense 
of  the  democracy  established  in  his  native  town,  and  with 
which  he  was  disgusted.  The  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of 
the  systems  of  preceding  philosophers  (vying  with  one 
another  in  boldness),  of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Xeno- 
phanes,^  created  in  him  a  habit  of  scepticism  of  which  he 
ttfterwarks  cured  himself.  The  result  of  his  meditations  was 
committed  to  a  volume,  the  obscurity*  of  which  procured  for 
him  tbe  appellation  of  ffKoretvos}  Se  also  made  it  his 
object  to  discover  an  elemental  principle ;  but  either  because 
hia  views  were  different,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  himself 
to  the  Eleatae,  he  assumed  it  to  be  fire,  because  the  most 
subtle  and  active  of  the  elements.    JE^e  he  asserted  to  be 

•  He  flourished  about  600  B.C. 

'  According  to  some,  he  was  the  disciple  of  this  philosopher. 

'  This  work  is  cited  under  different  titles;  e.  g.  Movtrat,  Fragments 
in  Henb.  Stefh.  Poes.  Philos.  Cf.  ScmiEiEBMACHEB. 

^  Dioa.  Laebt.  IX,  5;  et  II,  22.  Abist.  Rhet  III;  De  Mundo  5. 
Cio.  De  Nat  Deor.  I,  26;  III,  14;  De  Fin.  II,  5. 
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the  foundation  of  all  things,  and  the  universal  agent.  The 
universe  he  maintained  to  be  neither  the  work  of  gods  nor 
men ;  but  a^r^,  continually  kept  alive,  but  with  alternations 
of  decay  and  resuscitation,  according  to  fixed  laws.^  Hence 
he  appears  to  have  deduced  among  others  the  following 
opinions :  1.  The  variability,  or  perpetual  flux  of  thin^ 
(My  wherein  also  consists  the  life  of  animals.'  2.  Their 
formation  and  dissolution  by  fire ;  the  motion  from  aWe 
and  from  below  (o^os  ävw  koltw)  ;  the  first  by  evaporation, 
or  apoBvßucuTii ;  and  the  future  conflagration  of  the  universe.^ 
8.  The  explanation  of  all  changes  by  means  of  discord 
(7r6\e/w9^  ipts)  and  universal  opposition  (eVai^rioViy«)  according 
to  fixed  and  immutable  laws  (elfmpfUvri)K  4.  The  principle 
of  force  and  energy  he  asserted  to  be  the  principle  also  of 
thought.  The  universe  he  maintained  to  be  full  oi  souls  and 
damones,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  this  all-pervading  fire. 
He  maintained  the  excellence  of  the  soul  to  consist  in  its 
aridity,  or  freedom  from  aqueous  particles — avrf  yjrvxq  apiarvf 
or  ffo^iDTUTTf,^  The  soul,  he  continued,  by  its  relation  with 
the  divine  reason  {koivo9  xal  Oeto^  \0709),  is  capable,  when 
awake,  of  recognizing  the  universal  and  the  true ;  whereael 
by  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  it  perceives  only 
what  is  variable  and  individual.'  We  may  remark,  that  this 
system,  with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted,  and 
which  furnished  a  great  many  hints  to  Plato,  the  Stoics,  and 
JSnesidemus,  contained  many  original  and  acute  observa- 

^  Abistot.  Metaph.  I,  c.  3,  7 ;  De  Mundo,  c.  5.    Simplio.  in  Phys. 

Arist.  p.  6.    Clem.  Alexaio).  Strom,  lib.  Y. 
«  Plat.  Cratyl.  vol.  III.  ed.  Bipont.  p.  267.    Cf.  Theaetet.  ibid,  p.  69, 
»  Plütaeoh.  De  Plac.  Phil.  I,  23,  27,  28.    De  a'  apud  Delph.  p.  227, 

239. 

*  Abist.  De  Coelo,  I,  10;  III,  1.  Plutarch,  de  d  apad  Delph* 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  8. 

*  Dioa.  Laebt  IX,  7,  8,  9.  Simplio.  in  Phys«  p.  6.  Plat.  Sympos. 
C.12. 

*  According  to  Stob.,  Senn.  17,  and  Ast,  On  the  Phsedrus  of  Plato, 
C.  III.  ed.  Lips.  1810,  Aifyij  ^ricv  \l/vxri  (rof^iararri.  On  this  expression 
compare,  besides  the  works  mentioned  above.  Pet.  Wessblino,  Obs.  de 
Heracl.  avri  -^vxri  (To0a>rari|  jcai  dpioTti,  in  q].  Observatt.  MiscelL 
Amstelod.  vol.  V,  c.  Ill,  p.  42. 

7  Abistot.  De  Animft,  I,  2,  8.  Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  Phil.  IV,  8. 
Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  126,  sqq.  Cf.  249,  VIII,  286;  Hip.  Pybbh. 
Ill;  230.    Stob.  Eel.  I,  p.  194,  sqq.  906. 
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tions,   which   were    applied  abo  to  moral   and   political 
questions. 

Y.  I^ecidatians  of  the  Atomic  School, 
Dioo.  Laxbt.  lib.  IX,  §  80,  sqq.;  and  Batlb's  Diet  art  Letieippe, 

104.  LeucippttSy  a  contemporary,  possibly  also  a  disciple  of 
Farmenides,^  opposed  the  system  of  the  Meat» ;  whicn  he 
unjustly  accused  of  contradicting  itself,  by  advancing  the  ex- 
clusive and  narrow  doctrine  of  atoms  (the  corpuscular 
system') ;  a  doctrine  which,  agreeably  to  experience,  main- 
tained the  existence  of  motion  and  plurality}  He  asserted 
also  the  existence  of  a  matter  filling  space  (to  n-X^/sc«),  and 
constituting  the  element  of  reality  ;  by  the  division  of  which 
we  arrive  at  something  indivisible,  to  arofiov ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  taught  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  (to  kcvov)  ; 
opposed  to  material  reality,  yet  possessing  a  certain  reality 
01  its  own ;'  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  actual  state 
of  the  world  by  the  union  (v6</>v\ef  «9  or  ov^v-Xo/ci;)  and  the 
separation  {SiaKpun^)  of  material  reality,  within  the  limits  of 
this  void.  Accordingly,  the  elementary  principlea  of  this 
system  of  materialism  are  the  atoms,  vacuum,  and  motion ; 
and  we  recognize  in  it  none  but  corporeal  essences.  The 
atoms,  the  ultimate  elements  of  what  is  real,  are  invariable, 
indivisible,  and  imperceptible,  owing  to  their  tenuity ;  they 
occupy  space,  and  possess  forms  infinitely  diversifiea ;  those 
which  are  round  possessing  also  the  property  of  motion.  It 
is  by  their  combination  or  separation  (he  continues)  that  all 
things  have  their  origin,  and  are  brought  to  their  dissolution ; 
their  modifications  (aWoiw^eiiS  and  properties  being  deter- 
mined by  the  order  (ßiaOif^  Tof  ts)  and  position  (roivrj-Oeai^) 
of  the  atoms;  and  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  law  of 
absolute  necessity.  The  soul  itself  he  defined  to  be  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  round  atoms ;  whence  result  heat,  motion,  and 
thought.* 

*  Flonrished  abont  500  B.O.    His  birth-place  is  unknown;  probably 
Miletus* 

*  Qf.  above,  §  74,  at  the  end. 

3  Abist.  De  Qenerat  et  Cormpt  I,  8.  *  Aeibt.  Phys.  lY,  S. 

*  Abist.  De  Gen.  I,  1,  2,  8;  Be  Coelo  I,  7;  III,  4;  Metaph.  I,  4; 
.  Be  Animft  I,  c.  2.    Smruo.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  7.    Stob.  Eel.  I,  p.  160, 

306,  442,  796. 
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Democritm, 

The  fragments  of  Democritns  have  been  collected  by  Stsphenb,  and 
are  to  be  found  still  more  complete  in  Okelli  Opusc.  Grsec.  Senten- 
tiosa,  I,  91,  sqq. 

Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  34)  sqq. ;  and  Batlb,  art  Dimocrite. 

JoH.  Chbtsost.  MAaNENi  Democritns  reviviscens,  sive  Vita  et  Philo- 
Sophia  Democriti,  Imdg,  Bett.  1648,  H<ig,  1658,  12mo. 

JoH.  Geüdebi  Democritns  Abderita  Philosophns  accnratissimns,  ab 
iiguriis  vindicatns  et  pristin»  famSl  restitutns.    Altd.  1665,  4to. 

G.  Fb.  Jenichek,  Progr.  de  Democrito  Philosopho,  Lips,  1720,  4to. 

GoDOFB.  Ploucqüet,  De  placitis  Democriti  Abderite,  Tubing,  1767, 
4to.    And  in  his  Commentatt.  Philos.  sei. 

Jo.  GoüB.  ScHWABZ,  Dias,  de  Democriti  theologia,  Cöbl.  1718,  4to. 

See  also  the  work  of  Hill,  mentioned  §  151. 

105.  Democritug  of  Abdera.*  This  ardent  inquirer  into 
Nature,  ill-understood  by  his  countrymen  of  Abdera,  and  to 
whom  has  been  attributed  by  subsequent  tradition  a  laugh- 
ing vein,  in  opposition  to  the  melancholy  of  Heraclitus,  his 
contemporary,  had  been  a  great  traveller  for  the  purpose 
of  amassing  instruction,  and  composed  several  works ;  none 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us  entire.  He  expanded  the 
atomic  theory  of  his  master,  Leucippus;'  to  support  the 
truth  of  which  he  maintained  the  impossibility  oi  division 
ad  infinitum ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  com« 
mencement  of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
nature,  of  void  s^ace,  and  of  motion.'  He  supposed  the 
atoms,  originally  similar,  to  be  endowed  with  certain  pro- 
perties, such  as  impenetrability  and  a  density  proportionate 
to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  active  and  passive 
affection  to  motion,  caused  by  impact;  limited  by  the 
principle  he  assumed,  that  only  like  can  act  on  like.*  He 
drew  a  distinction  between  prnnary  motion  and  secondary ; 
impulse  and  reaction  (TraX/to«  and  avTirvirla)',  from  a  com- 
bination of  which  he  deduced  rotatory  motion  {hlvrj). 
Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity  {ävac^Krj),  by  which  aJl 
things  in  nature  are  ruled.'    Prom  the  endless  multiplicity 

1  Bom  about  490  or  494;  according  to  others,  460  or  470* 

^  Abist.  De  Gen.  Anim.  5,  8. 

'  Abist.  De  Generat.  et  Cormpt.  I,  2 ;  Physic.  VIII,  1 ;  De  Generat. 
Anim.  II,  6.    Diog.  Laebt.  IX,  44.  ^  De  Gener.  I,  7. 

*  Abist,  De  Generat.  et  Cormpt.  I,  7;  Phjsicor.  IV,  8.  Dioo.  IX, 
45,  49.  Sextus,  Adv.  MaOi.  IX,  113.  Flut.  De  Decret  Philo&  1, 25. 
et  Stob.  £cL  I,  394. 
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of  atoms  hare  restdted  tlie  worlds  which  we  behold,  with 
all  the  properties  of  immensity,  resemblance,  and  dissimili- 
tude, which  belong  to  them.  The  soul  consists  (such  is  his 
doctrine)  in  globular  atoms  of  fire,*  which  impart  move- 
ment to  the  bodj.  Maintaining  throughout  nis  atomic 
theory,  Democritus  introduced  the  hypothesis  of  images 
(eiBiüXa),  a  species  of  emanation  from  external  objedbs, 
which  make  an  impression  on  our  senses,  and  from  the 
influence  of  which  he  deduced  sensation  (tuaOrfaii),  and 
thought  (vorffft^).  He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  im- 
perfect, and  therefore  fabe  perception  (ffKorir/),  and  a  true 
one  (fivffffiri)*  In  the  same  manner,  consistently  with  his 
theory,  he  accoimted  for  the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ; 
partly  through  our  incapacity  to  understand  fully  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  witnesses,  and  partly  from  the 
impressions  commujiicated  by  certain  beings  (eiSwXa)  of 
enormous  stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which 
inhabit  the  air.'  To  these  he  ascribed  dreams  and  the 
causes  of  divination.*  He  carried  his  theory  into  practical 
philosophy  also,  laying  down  that  happiness  consisted  in  an 
equability  of  temperament  (evOv/uua);  whence  he  deduced  his 
moral  principles  and  prudential  maxims.'  Democritus  had 
many  admirers ;'  among  others,  J^essus,  or  Nessas,  of  Chios, 
and  the  countryman  of  the  latter  (and  according  to  some 
his  pupil)  ;  Metrodortjut  (by  whom  were  propagated  certain 
sceptical  notions);'  Diomenes  of  Smyrna;  Nausvpha/nea  of 
Teios,  the  master  of  Epicurus;  Diagoras  of  Melos,  the 
fireedman  and  disciple  of  Democritus,  who  is  also  numbered 
among  the  Sophists    (§   110),  and  was  obliged  to  quit 

»  Abtst.  De  Anim.  I,  2.    Plutaboh.  De  Plac.  Philoe.  IV,  8. 

«  Aktst.  de  Animft  I,  2,  3.  Plutabch.  De  Plac.  Philoa.  IV,  3,  4,  8, 
13,  19.  Arist.  De  Sensu,  c.  4;  De  Divinat.  per  Somnum,  c.  2. 
Skxtus  Adv.  Math.  VII,  135,  sqq.;  VIII,  6,  184;  Hyp.  Pyrrh,  I,  213, 
sqq.    Abist.  Metaph.  IV,  6.    Gic.  De  Divin.  II,  67. 

'  J.  C.  ScHWABz,  Diss,  de  Democriti  TheologiÄ,  Cobh  1718, 4to; 

^  SsxTus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  19,  24.  Plutaboh.  De  defectu  Oracnlor. 
IX,  p.  326 ;  Vitft  iEmilii  PaulH,  II,  p.  168.  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  1, 12,  43 ; 
De  Divin.  I,  3. 

*  Dioo.  Lajübt.  IX,  45.  Stob.  Eel.  II,  p.  74,  sqq.  Cio.  De  Fin.  V,  8, 29. 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  58,  sqq. 

7  Cio.  Acad.  Qoaest.  IV,  23.    SizTus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  48, 88. 
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Athens^  on  acoount  of  his  leputed  atheism;*  Anaaarehi$ 
of  Abdera,  the  contemporaiy  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Grreat ;  and  others.  It  was  &om  Democritus  that  Epicums 
borrowed  the  principal  features  of  his  metaphysics. 

VI.  Mnpedocleg, 

Emfbdooles  Agrigentinns,  De  YitA  et  PhiloBopfaift  ejns  exposnit, 
Carminum  Seliquias  ex  Antiquis  Scriptoribns  ooUegit,  recensuit,  illua- 
travit  Fb.  Quil.  Stubz,  Lips,  1805,  Svo.  Cf.  Phil.  Buttuanni  Obsery. 
in  Sturzii  Empedoclea,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Phil.  Lips.  1804,  et 
Empedoclis  et  Parmenidis  Fragmenta,  etc. ;  restituta  et  illastrata  ab 
AifADBO  Petbon,  Lips.  1810,  Svo. 

J.  G.  Nedmanni  Progr.  de  Empedocle  Philoaopho,  Ftfe&.  1790,  foL 

t  P.  Nio.  BoNAMT,  Researches  respecting  the  Life  of  Empedocles; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscript.  vol.  X. 

t  TiEDEMANN,  System  of  Empedocles;  in  Qott.  Mag.  torn.  IT,  No.  3. 

f  H.  RiTTEBy  On  the  Philosophic  Doctrine  of  Empedocles,  in  the 
Litterarische  Analekten  of  Fb.  Aua.  Wolff,  fasc.  IT. 

DoMENioo  SciNA,  Mcmorie  sulla  Vita  e  FUosofia  di  Empedede 
Qeigentino.  Palermo,  1813, 2  tomi^  8¥0. 

106.  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum*  distinguished  himself 
by  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  medicine  ;*  and  his 
talents  for  philosophical  poetry.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  perished  m  the  crater  of  iBtna.*  Some  suppose 
him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  P3rthagoras  or  Archytas 
(Diog.  Laert.  VIII,  64,  sqq.);  others,  of  Parmenides.  He 
cannot  have  been  an  immediate  scholar  of  the  first,  inas- 
much as  Aristotle  (Met.  1,  3)  represents  him'  as  contempo- 
rary with,  but  younger  than  Anaxagoras ;  and  because  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  master  of  Grorgias.  His  philoso- 
phy, which  he  described  in  a  didactic  poem,  of  which  only 

1  In  415  B.C. 

■  Sextus  Emfiricus,  Adv.  Math.  IX,  51,  sqq.,  Hyp.  Pyrrh.'in,  218. 
Mariangelus  Bonifacius  a  Reuthbn,  de  Atheismo  Diagorae.  J,  Jao. 
ZiuiCEBMANNi  Epist.  dc  Athcismo  Evemeri  et  Diagorae,  in  Mus.  Brem. 
vol.  I,  p.  4.  TmiwEMANN,  On  the  Atheism  of  Diagoras,  apnd  Fdllb- 
BOBN,  fasc.  XI,  No.  2.    Cf.  p.  57,  sqq. ;  and  Batlb'b  Dictionary,  s.  h.  v. 

>  Flourished  abont  442 ,  according  to  others  460  B.C. 

^  Which  procured  him  of  old  the  reputation  of  working  miracles, 
(probably  mesmerism).  Dioa.  Laebt.  YIII,  51.  Cf.  Thbofh.  Gust. 
Hables,  Prcgrammata  de  Empedocle,  num  ille  meritd  possit  magite 
accusari,  ßrl  1788-90,  fol. 

*  Qm.  Fbjl,  Olbabu  Progr.  de  Morte  Empedodis^  Lips,  1783,  foL 
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fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  combined  the  elements  of 
Tarious  systems :  most  nearly  approaching  that  of  Fytbago- 
ras  and  Heraclitiis,  but  differing  from  the  latter,  principaUj : 
1st.  Inasmach  as  Empedocles  more  expressly  recognises 
fowr  elements,^  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire:  these  elements 
(compare  his  system,  in  this  respect,  with  that  of  Anaxago- 
ras)  he  affirmed  not  to  be  svmple  in  their  nature;  and 
assigned  the  most  important  place  to  fire.*  2ndly.  Besides 
the  principle  of  concord  (0t\ia),  opposed  to  that  of  discord 
{y€iKoi),  (the  one  being  the  source  of  union  and  good,  the 
other  of  their  opposites),  he  admitted  into  his  system 
necessity  also,  to  explain  existing  phenomena.'  To  the  first 
of  these  principles  he  attributed  the  original  composition 
of  the  elements.  The  material  world  {a<t>aipo^  fiir^/ia^)  he 
believed,  as  a  whole,  to  be  divine:  but  in  the  sublunar 
portion  of  it  he  detected  a  considerable  admixture  of  evil 
and  imperfection.'  He  taught  that  at  some  future  day  all 
things  must  again  sink  into  chaos.  He  advanced  a  subtle 
and  scarcely  intelligible  theory  of  the  active  and  passive 
affections  of  things  (Cf.  Plato  Menon.  ed.  Steph.  p.  76,  C. 
D. ;  Arist.  De  Gfener.  et  Corr.  I,  8 ;  Fragm.  ap.  Sturz,  v. 
117),  and  drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  as  presented 
to  our  senses  (ico^/to«  aiaOfjro^),  and  that  which  he  presumed 
to  be  the  type  of  it,  the  intellectual  world  (xoffftos  voi/to?),* 
He  looked  for  the  principle  of  life  in  fire ;  admitting  at  the 
same  time,  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  pervadmg  the 
universe.'  From  this  superior  intelligence  he  believed  the 
Dtemones  to  emanate,  to  whose  nature  the  human  soul  is 
allied.  Man  is  a  &llen  D<smon.  There  will  be  a  return  to 
unity,  a  transmigration  of  souls,  and  a  change  of  forms. 
The  soul  he  defined  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  the  four 
elements  (because  cognition  depends  upon  the  similarity  of 
the  subject  and  object);  and  its  seat  he  pronounced  to  be 

^  D.  0  L.  Stbüvx,  De  Elementia  Empedoclis,  Dorp,  1807,  Svo. 
'  Abist.  Met.  I,  4 ;  De  Generat.  et  Corrapt.  I^  1,8;  II,  6. 
s  Abist.  Phys.  II,  4 ;  De  Partib.  Animal.  I,  I ;  II,  8. 
^  SmPLio.  in  Phys.  Arist. 

*  Abist.  Metaph.  I,  4;  III,  4.    Plutarch.  De  Solertilk  Animal 

*  Fragm.  edit.  Petboit,  p.  27.    Simfuo.  in  Arist.  Phys.  p.  7*    De 
Goelo,  p.  128. 

7  Ssxx.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  64  et  127.    Gf.  Abist.  Metaph.  Ill,  4. 
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principally  the  blood.^    He  appears  to  have  made  a  dia- 
tiuction  also  between  good  and  evil  Dißnumes} 

YII.  Others  of  ike  Ionian  School. 

JELermotvmuB  and  Anaxagoras. 

For  the  traditions  relating  to  Hermotimns  of  Clazomenn,  see  a 
t  Critical  Inquiry  by  Fa.  Aua.  Cabub,  in  the  Collection  of  FUUebom» 
fiisc.  IX,  p.  58,  sqq.    . 

t  Hesnius,  Dissertations  on  Anaxagoras,  torn.  YIII  and  IX  of  the 
History  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of  Prasaa 
(French);  and  in  the  Magazine  of  Hissmank,  torn.  V,  §  835,  sqq. 
(German). 

Ds  RiufSAT,  Anazagoras,  on  Systeme  qni  pronye  Vlmmortalit^  do 
r&me  par  la  mati^re  da  Chaos,  qoi  fait  le  Magn^tisme  de  la  Terre« 
La  ffaye,  1778,  8vo. 

QoD.  Plouoquxt,  a  work  mentioned  above,  §  85. 

t  Fb.  Aüo.  Cabub,  On  Anazagoras  of  Clazomensd,  and  the  QeninB 
of  his  Age,  in  the  Collection  of  Fullebobn,  fascic  X.  The  same»  DisB. 
de  Coono-TheologiaB  Anazagorse  fontibus,  Lips,  1797,  4to. 

f  J  YAJX  Ybibs,  Two  Dissert,  on  the  Life  of  Anazagoras  (Datch), 
Amsterd,  1806,  8yo. 

J.  T.  Hbmben,  Anazagoras  Clazomenins,  sive  de  Yit&  ejus  atque 
FhilOBophift  Disquis.  Philos.  Hist.  Gming,  1821,  8vo. 

RrcTEB,  Work  mentioned  above,  at  the  head  of  §  85. 

AvAXAGOBJi  Clazomenii  Fragmenta,  quad  supersunt,  omnia,  collecta 
Commentarioque  illustrata  ab  K  Schaubaoh,  etc.  Lips,  1827,  8va 

SoHOBN,  Anazagorae  et  Diogenes  Appoloniatis  Fragmenta,  1829, 

Bbbdeb,  Die  pMlosophie  des  Anazagoras  Yon  Klazomenll,  nach  Aris- 
toteles, 1840. 

Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Philosophy  oi  Anazagoras^ 
Classical  Journal,  No.  XXXIII,  p.  173-177. 

107.  Anaxagoras,^  animated  by  an  extraordinary  loye  of 
sdenee,  distinguished  himself  among  the  most  celebrated 
thinkers  by  following  this  principle,  that  the  study  of  the 
heavens  and  of  nature  is  the  proper  occupation  of  man.^ 
He  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  the  disciple  of  Anaximenea 
(which  is  inconsistent  with  chronology^,  and  by  others,  of 
Hermotimus,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Clazomen»,  and  is 
said  to  have  recognized  a   Superior  Intelligence  as  the 

»  Abmt.  De  Anim.  I,  2.     Skxt.  Adv.  Math.  I,  803;  VII,  121. 
Pldtabch.  De  Deer.  Philos.  IV,  6 ;  V,  25. 
^  Plutasoh.  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  861. 

'  Bom  at  Clazomenss,  about  500  B.C.    The  friend  of  Pericles. 
4  Abist.  Eth.  Eudem.  I,  5. 
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Author  of  nature.^  In  his  foity-fifth  year  Anaxagoras  fixed 
himself  at  Athens ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  machinations 
of  a  party,  he  was  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  religion, 
without  its  being  possible  even  for  rericles  to  protect  him ; 
and  retired  to  end  nis  days  at  Lampsacus.*  Nothing  has  so 
much  contributed  to  his  celebrity  as  his  doctrine  of  a  Som^ 
or  intellectual  principle,  the  Autnor  of  the  universe ;  a  con- 
clusion to  which  he  was  led  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
attention  he  paid  to  the  system  of  nature;  the  mystical 
revelations  of  his  countryman  Hermotimus*  possibly  con- 
tributing to  form  in  him  this  opinion ;  as  well  as  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  and  inadequacy  of  all  those  systems  which 
had  recognised  only  material  causes.  Adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciple, ea  nihilo  nihil  fit,  he  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
chaotic  matter,  the  constituent  elements  of  which,  always 
united  and  identical  (ra  ofMnofiefnj)\  are  incapable  of  being 
decomposed;  and  by  the  arrangement  of  which  and  their 
dissemmation  he  undertook  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world;*  adding,  that  this  chaos,  which  ho 
conceived  surrounded  by  air  and  »ther,  must  have  been  put 
in  movement  and  animated  at  the  first  by  the  Intelligent 
Principle.  NoO?  he  defined  to  be  the  apxlj  "nj^  Kivija€to9. 
Prom  this  first  principle  he  deduces  motion,  at  nrst  circular 
(wepixwpriats) ;  firom  which  resulted  the  separation  {piuKpitn^ 
of  the  discordant  parts,  the  union  (avßui^i^)  of  the  ana- 
logous parts :  in  fine,  proportion  and  order.  Intelligence  he 
considers  as  the  forming  and  regulating  cause ;  it  possesses, 
according  to  him,  omniscience,  greatness,  power,  free  energy, 
and  spontaneity  (avroKp^jes);  it  is  simple  and  pure ;  distinct 

*  Abist.  Met.  I,  8.    Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  7# 

*  In  428  B.C. 

»  AsiST.  Metaph.  I,  8.    Pun.  Hist.  Kat.  VII,  52. 

^  The  tenn  Homoeomerise  appears  to  be  of  more  recent  invention. 

Another  of  hia  maxims  was,  Iv  irdvri  vavra  that  in  everything 
there  is  a  portion  of  everything. 

'  G.  De  Ybies,  Exercitationes  de  Homoiomerift  Anaxagorse,  Ultro' 
jeeb.  1692,  4to.  t  Batteux,  Conjectures  respecting  the  Homoiomerin, 
or  Similar  Elements  of  Anaxagoras.  The  same,  D6veloppement  d'un 
Principe  Fondamental  de  la  Physique  des  Anciens,  etc.  M6m.  de 
FAcad.  des  Inscript.  torn.  XXY ;  and  t  Hibhakn,  Magaz.  vol.  Ill, 
sect.  153  and  191.  See  also  G.  N.  Wiener,  On  the  Homoeomeriee  of 
Anaxagoras,  TTorma^.  1771  (Lat.\  and  Eilebs,  Essay  on  his  Principle, 
rbv  vovp  üvai  irdvrwv  aZnoi/.    jP^.  ad  M,  1822,  8vo. 
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from  all  matter ;  pervading  and  determining  all  things ;  and- 
consequently  the  principle  of  all  life  (V^vx^  '''^  noffftov),  of 
all  sensation,  and  of  all  perception  in  the  world.^ 

Anaxagoras  was  more  inclined  to  the  study  of  physics 
than  of  metaphysics,  for  which  reason  he  is  accused  by  Plato* 
and  by  Aristotle*  of  not  having  conceded  enough  to  final 
causes,  and  of  having  converted  G^od  into  a  machine.  Ac- 
cordingly he  explained  on  physical  principles  the  formation 
of  plants  and  am  m  als,  and  even  celestial  phenomena  ;^  which 
drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.*  Nevertheless,  he 
regarded  the  testimony  of  the  senses  as  subjectively  true ; 
but  as  insufficient  to  attain  to  objective  truth,*  which  was 
the  privilege  of  the  reason  (X070S). 

Diogenes  ofApollonia  and  Archelatts, 

f  F.  ScHLEiEBHAOHEB,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Diogenes  ofApollonia, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sc.  of  Berlin,  1815. 

Fb.  PANZEBBOSTEBy  Dc  Diogcnis  Apolloniat»  Vitll  et  Scripiicf, 
Meining,  1823,  4to. 

108.  The  theism  of  Anaxagoras  appears  to  have  influenced 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  in  Crete,  as  well  as  Archelatis  of 
Miletus  (or,  according  to  others,  of  Athens),  who  were  both 
at  Athens  at  the  same  period«  But  the  idea  of  this  theism 
was  too  new  to  be  understood  in  a  sufficiently  clear  and 
profound  manner  so  long  as  it  remained  separate  from 
practical  notions.  Diogenes'  maintained  that  air  was  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  Nature,  and  imputed  it  to  an 

»  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  6,  sqq.  Abist.  Phys.  I,  4;  VIII,  1;  Metaph« 
I,  8;  De  Generat  et  Corrupt.  1, 1.  Simflio.  in  Phys.  Arist.  p.  33,  sqq. 
Abist.  De  Animft,  1, 1. 

^  Phsed.  c.  46,  sqq. 

'  Metaph.  I,  4.  Aristotle  aocnses  him  of  u^ng  the  Deity  only  as  a 
machine  in  his  philosophy. 

*  Maintaining  that  the  snn  was  originally  ejected  from  the  earth,  and 
heated  till  it  became  a  fiery  mass,  hy  rapid  motion. 

*  TmEOpmuüar.  Hist.  PUntar.  Ill,  2.  Dioo.  Laset.  II,  9.  XmroFH. 
Memorab.  lY,  7.    Plato,  ApoL  Socr.  14. 

*  Sextus,  Hypotyp.  I,  33;  Adv.  Math«  YII,  90.  Abibt.  Metaph. 
IV,  6,  7.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quaest.  IV,  23,  31. 

7  Of.  above,  §  87.  He  was  sometimes  SQmamed  Physicus;  and 
flourished  about  472  B.C.  In  his  adoption  of  one  elementary  principle 
he  resembled  the  Ionian  school :  his  book  was  intitled  Ripi  ^vat w(,  of 
which  SimpliciuB  has  preienred  us  aereni  fragmentai 
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inteUectual  energy:^  uniting  in  this  respect  the  njvtem  of 
Anaximenes  with  that  of  Anazagoras.  On  the  other  hand, 
Archelaus,  a  disciple  of  Anazagoras,'  maintained  that  all 
things  were  disengaged  &om  the  original  chaos  bj  the  ope- 
ration of  two  discordant  principles  of  heat  and  cold  (or  of 
fire  and  water);  that  mankind  had  insensibly  separated 
themselves  &om  the  common  herd  of  the  infenor  animals ; 
and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  our  idea«  of  what  is  just, 
and  the  contrary,  are  conventional,  and  not  by  nature :  to 

SiKotop   elvat   Kfu   to    eu^xpov   ov    ^virc«   aWa    vofit^,^     With 

respect  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  his  system  was  one 
of  pure  materialism.  The  system  of  nature  of  this  last  is 
still  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  former.^ 

ym,  TramiHon  to  the  Second  Period  of  Greek  Philosophy. 

The  Sophists, 

Partknlara  and  opinions  respecting  tbem  to  be  found  in  Xenophon^ 
Isocratea,  Plato,  Aristotle^  Plutarch,  Sextos  Empir.  Diogenes  Laertius» 
and  Philostratus. 

Lud.  CBESOLLn  Theatrum  Yeterum  Bhetoram^  Oratorum,  Deelama- 
toram,  i.e.»  Sophistarum,  de  eorum  disciplin&  ac  discendi  docendique 
latione,  Paris,  1620,  Svo.  and  in  Gbonovius,  Thes..  torn.  X. 

Gb.  Nio.  Ebiegk,  Diss,  de  Sophistarum  EIoqnentiA,  Jena,  1702,  4to. 

Jo.  Oe.  Walchh  Diatribe  de  praemiis  Yeterum  Sophistarum  Rheto- 
mm  atque  Oratorum;  in  his  Parerga  Academica,  p.  129;  and  De 
Enthusiasmo  Yeterum  Sophistarum  atque  Oratorum,  ibid.  p.  367,  sqq. 

f  M^TNEBS,  History  of  the  Sciences,,  etc.  voL  I,  p..  112,  sqq.  and 
ToL  II. 

Gbel,  Historia  eritiea  Sophistarum,  qui  Socratis  »täte  Athenis 
floruenmt.    In  Kor.  Act.  liter.  Societ.  Bheno-Tnyectins,  P.  II,  1832. 

109.  The  rapid  diffusion  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge  and 
every  variety  of  speculative  system  among  the  Q-reeks,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  principles  assumed  and  the  conclusions 
deduced  in  the  highest  investigations,  (consequences  of  the 
little  stahility  of  the  data  on  which  they  were  grounded), 
together  with  the  progress  of  a  certain  refinement  which 

« 

*  Abist.  De  An.  I,  2. ;  De  Cfenerai.  et  Conmpt.^1,  6.  Sihpijo.  in 
Phys.  Arist  p.  6  and  32.  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  57.  Cia  De  Kat.  Deor. 
1, 12.    Edseb.  Prsepar.  Evsng.  XY. 

'  Flourished  about  460  B.C. 

»  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  16.    Cf.  Sbxtds,  Adr.  Math.  YII,  185. 

^  Plutabch.  De  Flae.  Philos.  I,  3.  C£.  Simpuc.  in  Ph.  Arisi  p.  6| 
et  Stob.  Eel.  L 
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kept  pace  with  the  deteiioration  of  their  moral  and  religious 
habits,  all  these  causes  conspired  to  give  birth  to  the  tribe 
of  Sophists  ;^  that  is,  to  a  class  of  persons  possessed  of  a 
merely  superficial  and  seeming  knowledge ;  to  the  profession 
of  which  tney  were  influenced  by  merely  interested  motives.* 
The  Sophists  Qorgiaa,  FrotagorMy  Frodicus^  Mippias  of 
Elis,  Pohls,  Thrasymachus,  and  Callicles,  were  orators  and 
scholars,  very  well  practised  it  is  true  in  the  art  of  speaking, 
of  dialectics,  criticism,  rhetoric,  and  politics ;  but  being  to- 
tally devoid  of  airy  real  love  of  philosophy,  were  anxious 
only  so  far  to  foUow  the  current  of  their  time  which  set 
that  way,  as  to  promote  their  own  advantage  by  means  of 
their  ability  as  disputants.  AU  they  desired  waa  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  show  of  pretended  universal 
knowledge;  by  solving  the  most  intricate,  most  fanciful, 
and  most  useless  questions;  and  above  all,  hoped  to  get 
money  b^  the  pretended  possession  of  the  art  of  persu|^ion.* 
"With  this  view  they  had  contrived  certain  logical  tricks  of  a 
kind  to  perplex  their  antagonists;  and,  without  possessing 
in  the  least  degree  a  spirit  of  phüosophy,  they  maintained 
all  sorts  of  philosophical  theories.  The  end  of  their  system 
would  have  been  to  destroy  all  difference  between  truth  snd 
error. 

Their  conduct  reflected  much  of  the  general  character  of 
their  age  and  country,  whüe  it  had  the  advantageous  effect 
of  awakening  at  length,  in  others,  a  nobler  and  more  elevated . 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

110.  The  celebrated  orator  Chrgias  of  Leontium,"  a  dis- 
ciple of  Empedocles,  endeavoured,  in  his  work  on  Nature,* 

^  The  term  (ro^i<m}c  bad  at  first  been  equivalent  to  that  of  (ro0oc. 

'  For  an  opposite  view  of  the  character  of  the  Sophists,  see  Gbote's 
History  of  Greece. 

3  Welokbb,  Prodikos  von  Eeos,  im  Rheinischen  Musemn.  Band.  I, 
St  I,  Nr.  4, 1838. 

^  Fiat.  Tim.  ed.  Bipont,  torn.  IX,  p.  285.  Xxnofh.  Memorab.  I^  6. 
AsiST.  Sophist  Elench. «.  I.    Cio.  Acad.  Qusest.  II.  28. 

*  Flourished  about  440.    Was  ambassador  at  Athens  424  B.C. ' 
Fobs,  De  Goigia  Leontino  commentatio.  1828. 

*  We  find,  apod  Aristot,  et  Sezt.  Empir.,  fragments  of  this  work, 
under  the  title :  Uf pi  rov  it^  ivro^  il  ircpi  ^^vcwc*  To  Gorgias  are 
also  attributed  the  Speeches^whichare  to  be  found  among  the  Ontorea 
Gneci  of  Beko,  vol  y  IIL  ^ 
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to  demonstrate,  by  certam  subtle  argaments,  that  nothma 
real  eaists;  because  neither  Negative  nor  Positive,  nor  both 
at  the  same  time,  can  really  exist.  But  even  granting  that 
something  real  did  exist,  yet  2nd,  it  would  not  be  cpgmzable, 
because,  if  thoughts  are  not  the  real  things,  the  real  cannot 
be  thought;  and  if  thoughts  were  the  real  things,  that 
which  is  not  real  could  not  be  thought ;  consequently  every- 
thing thought  must  be  real  in  that  case.  I^ally,  even  if 
something  were  cognizable,  still  it  could  not  be  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  words,  because  words  do  not  express 
things,  and  nobody  thinks  like  his  neighbour.^  The  dis- 
tinction he  established  between  objects,  impressions,  and 
words,  was  important,  but  led  to  no  immediate  result.  Prth 
tagoras  of  Abdera  (said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Demo« 
eritus)  maintained  that  human  knowledge  consists  only  in 
the  perception  of  the  appearance  through  the  subject,  and 
that  whatsoever  appeared  to  any  one,  in  his  state  at  the 
time,  was  true ;'  consequently,  that  man  is  the  standard  of 

all  things  {vavrivv  yjytifiaiiav  fUrpov  avOpwiro^) :'   that,  as  far 

as  truth  or  falsehood  are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference 
between  our  perceptions  of  external  objects;*  that  eveiy 
way  of  considering  a  thing  has  its  opposite,  and  that  there 
is  as  much  truth  on  the  one  side  as  the  other ;  and  that 
consequently  nothing  can  be  supported  in  argument  with 
certainty;^  maLntaimng  at  the  same  time  the  sophistical 
profession,  "to  make  the  worse  the  better  argument.'*  As 
for  the  existence  of  the  gods,  he  appears  to  have  esteemed  it 
doubtful,*  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  banished  from 

'  Abist.  De  Xenoph.  Zenone,  et  Qorgi&,  especially  c.  V,  sqq.  Sbxt. 
Adv.  Math.  VII,  66,  sqq. 

«  PI.AT.  Theastet.  ed.  Bip,  II,  68.  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  I,  217.  Cf. 
Bioo.  Laebt.  IX,  51. 

s  Plat.  Crat.  torn.  .Ill,  284,  sqq.  Abist.  Met.  XI,  5.  Sbxtüs,  Hyp. 
Pyrrh.  I,  216,  sqq. 

<  Plat.  Thesetet.  p.  89,  90,  102.  Ssxt.  Adv.  Math.  YII,  60,  sqq. 
369,  388.    Cio.  Ac.  II,  46. 

*  Dioa.  Laebt.  1. 1. 

•  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  12,  23.  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  56,  sqq. 
Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  51,  53. 

On  Protagoras,  consult,  besides  the  Dialogue  which  beaiB  his  name, 
in  Plato,  ed.  Bip,  vol.  Ill,  p.  83,  sqq. ;  and  Meno,  vol.  IT,  p.  872,  sqq., 
.£lian,  A.  GeUius,  Philostratus,  and  Suidas.    f  J.  C.  Baft.  Nubn- 
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Athens  (where  he  taught),  and  died  in  banishment,  about 
the  XCIII  Olympiad.  Frodicua  of  Julia  in  the  isle  of 
Ceos,^  a  disciple  or  Pythagoras,  employed  himself  in  inves- 
tigating  the  sVnonymes  ofwords:  Educed  the  principle  of 
religion  from  the  appearance  of  a  beneficent  intention  in 
external  nature  ;^  and  declaimed  very  plausibly  on  the  sub- 
ject of  virtue.'  Hippias  of  Elis  was  a  pretender  to  universal 
knowledge.^  Thrasvmachus  of  Chalcedon'  taught  that  ''might 
made  right ;"  and  Folus  of  Agngentum,  Gallicles  of  Aehanm, 
Euthydemus  of  Chios,  and  others,  that  there  is  no  other 
principle  of  obligation  for  man  than  instinct,  caprice,  and 
phvsical  force;  and  that  justice  and  its  opposite  are  of 
political  invention.*  DiagorM  of  Melos  was  notorious  for 
professing  atheism  (§  105).  Onticui*  of  Athens,  the  enemy 
of  Socrates,  and  reckoned  among  the  partisans  of  the 
Sophists,  ascribed  the  origin  of  religion  to  political  consi- 
derations,* and  appears,  like  Protagoras,  to  have  asserted 
that  the  soul  was  material  and  resided  in  the  senses ;  which 
last  he  appears  to  have  placed  in  the  blood.' 

BEBOEB,  Doctrine  of  the  Sophist  Protagoras,  on  existence  and  non- 
existence,  Dartm.  1798,  Svo. 

Chb.  Gottlob  Heynh  Proluslo  in  Karrationem  de  Protagon  Gellii. 
N.  A.  V.  10;  et  Apuleü  in  Flor.  IV,  18,  GöUing,  1806,  On  his 
Sophisms  and  those  of  his  disciple  Evathlus. 

Jo.  Lud.  Alefeld,  Mutua  Pythagoras  et  Evathli  Sophismata»  qnibns 
olim  in  judicio  certanint,  etc.  Oiess,  1730,  8vo. 

I  About  420  B.C. 

>  Sbzt.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  18.    Cio.  De  Kat  Deor.  I,  42. 

'  For  example,  in  his  celebrated  iwiSei^ic,  Hercules  ad  bivium.  See 
Xenoph.  Memorab.  II,  1,  21 ;  and  Cf.  Xenophontis  Hercules  Prodiceu9 
et  Silii  Italici  Scipio,  perpetu&  notft  illostrati  a  Gotth.  Aua.  Cubjbo, 
Lipa.  1797,  8vo. 

*  Plat.  In  Hipp.  Maj.  et  Min.  Xenoph.  Memorab.  IT,  4.  Cio.  De 
Orat  III,  82. 

*  Plat.  De  Bepubl.  I ;  ed.  Bip,  torn.  VI,  p.  165,  sqq. 

^  Plat.  Gorgias,  Thesetet.  de  Republ.  II,  de  Leg.  X,  p.  76. 

7  One  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  died  404  B.C. 

8  Sext.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  218 ;  Adv.  Math.  IX,  64. 

*  Abist.  De  Anim&,  I,  2. 

Cbitls  Tyranni  Carminum  alioramque  ingenii  Monumentomm,  qvm 
supersunt,  dispos.  illustr.  et  emend.  Nio.  Baohius.  Prsemiiaa  est 
CritiaB  Vita, a  Philostrato  descripta.  Lips.  1827,  8yo.  Guni.  Ebn. 
Wbbeb  de  Critia  Tyranno  Progr.  Francf.  ad  M,  1824,  4to. 
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chapteb  second. 

PBOM  SOCBATES  TO  THS  END  OP  THE  CONTEST  BETWEEN 
THE  POBCH  ANB  THE  ACABEMY  (SECONB  EPOCH  OP 
GBECIAN  PHILOSOPHY,) 

111.  The  Sophists  oompelled  their  antagonists  to  examine 
narrowly  human  nature  and  themselves,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  discover  some  solid  foundation  on  which  philosophy  might 
take  its  ground,  and  defend  the  principles  of  truth,  religion, 
and  morality.  With  this  period  began  a  better  system  of 
Greek  philosophy,  established  by  the  solid  good  sense  of 
Socrates.  Philosophy  was  diverted  into  a  new  channel,  and 
proceeded  from  the  subject  to  the  object  ^  irom  mem  to  external 
nature,  instead  of  begmning  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain. 
It  became  the  habit  to  investigate  no  longer  merely  specu- 
lative opinions ;  but  likewise,  and  in  a  stul  greater  degree, 
practical  ones  also.  Systematic  methods  of  proof  were  now 
pursued,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  diligentlv  compared. 
The  want  which  all  began  to  feel  of  positive  and  established 
principles,  gave  birth  to  different  systems ;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  scrupulosity  with  which  all  such  systems  were 
examined,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  original  inquiry. 

112.  This  alteration  was  effected  under  the  influence  of 
some  external  changes  of  circumstances  also.  Athens  had 
now  become,  by  her  constitution  and  her  commerce,  by  the 
character  of  her  inhabitants,  the  renown  she  had  acquired  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  other  political  events,  the  focus  of 
Grecian  arts  and  sciences.  In  consequence,  she  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  their  philosophers :  schools  were 
formed  in  which  ideas  might  be  communicated,  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  those  who  frequented  them  developed  by 
more  frequent  and  more  various  contact  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  emidation  continually  excited  towards  continu- 
ally higher  objects.  On  the  other  hand  these  schools  were 
liable  to  the  defect  of  fostering,  by  their  very  facilities  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  a  certain  intellectual  indolence;  in- 
creased by  the  easv  repetition  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
teachers,  and  aided  by  the  methodical  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion itself.    It  was  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  character 
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and  inquiries  of  Socrates,  that  the  phuosophy  of  the  period 
owed  the  new  impressions  and  bias  which  were  given  to  it. 

I.  Socrates, 

The  principal  authorities  are  :^  Xenophon  (particularly  the  Memora- 
bilia and  Apology  of  Socrates),  and  Plato  (Apology  1)  (Compare  these 
two  writers,  in  this  respect).  Secondary  sources:  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Plutarch,  SextuB  Empiricus,  Diogenes  La^us  (II,  18,  sqq.),  Apuieius. 

113.  Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens  in  470  or  469,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  sculptor  named  Sophroniscus,  and  of 
PhsBnareta  a  midwife.  He  formed  himself  to  a  character 
completely  opposed  to  the  frivolity  and  sophistical  habits 
of  the  refined  and  corrupted  age  to  which  he  belonged,  par- 

WorJta  on  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Character  qf  Socrates, 

Fr.  Chabfentier,  La  Yie  de  Socrate,  8&me  Mition.  ÄTnMer.  1699. 

J.  QUiBEBT  CooPEB,  The  Life  of  Socrates,  collected  from  the  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon  and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Lond.  1749-50,  and  1771. 

Jao.  Guill.  Mich.  Wasser,  Diss.  (Prses.  G.  Chr.  Enorb)  de  YitH^ 
Fatis  atque  Philos.  Socratis,  (EUing.  1720,  4to. 

f  W.  Fr.  Heller,  Socrates,  2  parts,  Franc/.  1789-90,  8vo. 

+  C.  W.  Brumbet,  Socrates,  after  Diog.  Laertius,  Lemgo,  1800,  Svo. 

Dan.  HEiNsn  Socrates,  sen  Doctrin&  et  Moribu&  Socratis  Oratio ;  in 
his  Orationes,  Lugd.  Bat.  1627,  8yo. 

Dan.  Boethids,  De  Philosophic  Socratis,  p.  I,  Ups.  1788,  4to. 

t  Gabnieb,  The  Character  and  Philosophy  of  Socrates;  in  the  M6m. 
de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXXII. 

f  G.  WiGGEBS,  Socrates  as  a  Man,  a  Citizen,  and  Philosopher,  Host. 
1807;  second  edition,  Nettst/rel.  1811,  8yo. 

f  Ferd.  Delbrück,  Reflections  and  Inquiry  concerning  Socrateg, 
Cologne,  1816,  8vo. 

J.  Andr.  Cammh  Commentatio  (Prses.  Jo.  Sohweighjsuser)  :  Mores 
Socratis  ex  Xenophontis  Memorabilibus  delineati,  Argent.  1785,  4to. 

J.  Hacker,  Diss.  (Prees.  Fr.  Yolkh.  Keinhard),  Imago  Yitas 
Morumque  Socratis  h  Scriptoribus  vetustis,  Viteb.  1787,  8yo. 

J.  LüBAC,  Oratio  de  Socrate  cive,  Lugd.  Bai.  1796,  4to. 

Fr.  Mentzh  Socrates  nee  officiosus  maritus,  nee  laudandus  pater- 
üemailias.  Lips.  1716,  4to. 

JoH.  Math.  Gesneri  Socrates  sanctus  peederasta,  in  Comment.  Soe. 
Beg.  G^^tting.  tom.  II. 

BoBOKH,  De  simultate  quam  Plato  cum  Xenoph.  exercuisse  fertur. 


*  The  pretended  Epistles  of  Socrates,  lately  published  (cf.  the  biblio- 
graphy at  the  head  of  §  88),  are  spurious.  See  Chph.  Meinbbs,  Judl* 
cium  de  quorundam  Socraticomm  reliquiis^  ia  Comment.  Soc.  Gott, 
toL  Y.  p.  45,  sqq. 
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ticularly  by  living  all  the  wliile  in  constant  habits  of  sodety, 
even  with  women  of  cultivated  minds— the  Hetairai.  By 
these  means,  added  to  personBl  reflection,  he  became  a 
venerable  sage,  whose  vnbole  life,  in  all  hia  relations  as 
man  and  citizen,  presented  the  pure  miage  of  a  beautiful 
humanity  ennobled  by  morality.  He  became  the  instructor 
of  his  countxymen  and  of  manldnd,  not  for  the  love  of  lucre 
nor  of  reputation,  but  in  consequence  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  was  desirous  above  all  things  to  re|ffess  the  flight  of 
speculative  theories  by  the  force  of  an  imperturbable  good 
sense ;  to  submit  the  pretensions  of  science  to  the  control  of 
a  higher  authority,  that  of  virtue ;  and  to  re-unite  religion  to 
morality.  Without  becoming,  properly  speaking,  the  founder 
of  a  sdtool  or  system  of  phüosophy,  he  drew  around  him, 
by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
and  others,  inspiring  them  with  more  elevated  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  and  forming  several  of  those  most  devoted  to 
him  into  very  brilliant  characters.  He  encountered  the 
Sophists  with  the  arms  of  good  sense,  irony,  and  the  power- 
ful argument  of  his  personal  character.  A  constant  enemy 
to  obscurantism  and  philosophical  charlatanism  (even  iu  the 
circumstances  of  private  lire),  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
hatred  of  many ;  under  which  he  laltimateiy  fell.^  He  was 
accused  of  contempt  for  the  household  gods,  and  of  cor- 
rupting the  youth  by  his  doctrine.  Being  condemned  to 
death,  he  drank  the  hemlock  goblet,  400  B.C.,*  01.  XCV,  1. 

*  t  On  the  Trial  of  Socrates,  etc.  by  Th.  Chktst.  TTSCHEir,  in  the 
Biblioth.  der  alten  Literatur  and  Kunst.,  I  and  II  fasc.  1786. 

t  W.  SuvEBK,  On  the  Qoods  of  Aristophanes,  Berl  1826.  WiOi 
additions,  ibid.  1827. 

M.  Cab.  Em.  Kbttnsi^  Soeratem  criminis  Buyestatis  accasatam  vinr 
dicat.  Idps.  1738,  4to. 

SiG.  Fb.  Dbbsigh  Epistola  de  Socrate  justd  damnato.  Lips,  1738, 4to. 

t  J.  C.  Chph.  NACHTiaALL,  On  the  Condemnation  of  Socrates,  eta 
in  the  Deutsche  Monatsschrift,  June  1790,  p.  127,  sqq. 

Cab.  Lxm.  Riobteb,  Commentatt.  I,  II,  III,  de  Liberi  quam.  Cioex» 
Tocat  Socratis  Contumacill,  CctsaeL  1788-90,  4to. 

^  Gb.  Chbist.  Ibbbckb»,  Diss,  de  Socrate  mortem  minus  fortiter 
wabeimte.  Lips.  1735,  4to. 

Jo.  Sam.  Mülleb,  Ad  Actum  cnutorio-dnimaticum  de  Morte  Socratis 
invitans,  pree&tionis  loco,  pro  Socratis  fortitudine  in  subeundft  morte 
contra  Ibbeckenium  pauca  disputat  Hamb.  1738,  fol. 

Bbandib,  Grundlinien  der  Lehie  des  Sokrates,  im  Bheimscheii 
Archiv,  1,  L  St.  §  118,  f. 
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.  114.  Althongli,  properly  speaking,  Socrates  was  not  tbe 
founder  of  a  philosopnical  school,  yet  by  his  character,  his 
example,  by  wnat  he  taught,  and  his  manner  of  communi- 
cating it,  he  rendered,  as  a  wise  man  and  poptdar  teacher, 
immense  services  to  the  cause  of  philosophy :  calling  the 
attention  of  inquirers  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  ever- 
lasting importance  to  man,  and  pointing  out  the  source 
from  which  our  knowledge  (to  be  complete)  must  be  derived; 
from  an  investigation  of  our  own  minds  (r^vwOi  oeaviov), 

QoD.  WuiH.  Pauli  Diss,  de  Philosophic  Morali  Socratis,  H<d,  1714, 4to. 

Edwabds,  The  Socratic  System  of  Morals  as  delivered  in  Xenoph. 
Memorab.  Orford,  1773,  8vo. 

Lud.  Dibsen,  Pirogramma  de  Philosophic  Morali  in  Xenophontis  de 
Socrate  Commentariis  traditC,  GöU,  1812,  4to. 

ScHLEiEBMAOHEB,  in  the  Abhandlung  der  Berlinen  Akadem.  d.  w. 
1814-16,  §  39,  f. 

BoBT80HEB*8  Sokrates  und  sein  Zeitalter. 

115.  The  exclusive  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates 
was  the  attainment  of  correct  idea«  concerning  moral  and 
religious  obligation ;  concerning  the  end  of  man's  being,  and 
the  perfection  of  his  nature  as  a  rational  being ;  and  lastly 
his  duties;  all  of  which  he  discussed  in  an  unpretending  and 
popular  manner ;  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  moral 
sense  within  us.  1st.  The  chief  happiness  of  man  consists 
in  knowing  the  good  which  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  and  acting 
accordingly :  this  is  the  highest  exercise  of  his  faculties,  ana 
in  this  consists  evwpa^ia  (right  action).^  The  means  to 
this  end  are  self-knowledge,  aud  the  habit  of  self-control. 
Wisdom  {ffottUa),  which  he  often  represents  as  moderation 
(atvtppotrvvtf),  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  the  virtues;'  and 
on  this  account  ne  sometimes  called  virtue  a  science^  The 
duties  of  man  towards  himself  embrace  also  continence 
(erfKpareta)  and  courage  (avBpeia)}  Our  duties  towards 
others  are  comprised  in  justice  {BtKaioffvv^) ;  that  is,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  laws,  human  and  divine.  Socrates  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  make  allusion  to  natural  right  or 
justice.*    2ndly.  Virtue  and  happiness  (evBatfioma)  he  held 

>  Xenofh.  Memorab.  Ill,  §  14,  sqq.;  Cf.  I,  5;  lY,  4,  5, 6. 

^  Ibid.  Ill,  9,  §  4  et  5.  »  Abist.  Eth.  Nicom.  YI,  18. 

*  Xbnoph.  Memorab.  I,  6,  §  4 ;  lY,  6,  §  6 ;  I Y,  6,  §  10,  sqq. 

*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  lY,  c.  4,  c.  6,  §  12.     To  ^vtrtt  I'lKmov, 

Jao.  Gun..  FuEBLiN,  Diss.  Historico-philofiophica,  Jus  Natam  Socx9k 
ticiuii.   AUdorf.  1719,  4to. 
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to  be  inseparably  united.*  3rdly.  Eeligion  (evaeßeta),  is  tbe 
homage  rendered  to  the  Divinity  by  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
and  consists  in  a  continual  endeavour  to  effect  all  the  good 
which  our  fiMnilties  permit  us  to  do.'  4thly.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  the  first  author  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws  of 
morals :'  his  existence  is  proved  by  the  order  and  harmony 
observable  in  all  nature ;  Doth  in  the  inward  constitution  of 
man,  and  the  world  without.  (First  instance  of  theology 
deduced  from  the  order  of  nature).  He  is  a  rational  but 
invisible  Being,  revealing  himself  only  by  his  works.* 
Socrates  acknowledged,  moreover,  a  Providence ;  (to  which 
doctrine  he  superadded  a  belief  in  divination,  and  in  a 
tutelar  dffimon  of  his  own);^  with  the  other  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  which  have  a  reference  to  the  good  government 
of  the  world  without,  and  in  particular  of  man.*  He  deemed 
that  beyond  this  his  inquiries  ought  not  to  extend.  5thly. 
The  soul  he  considered  to  be  a  divine  being,  or  similar  to 

^  XENOPH.Memonib.III,9;IV,2,§34,8qq.;I,6,§10.  CiaOffic.111,3. 

^  Xenoph.  Memonib.  1, 1,  §  2,  3 ;  III.  9, 15. 

»  Ibid.  I,  2,  4;  IV,  3,  4    Plat.  Apol.  Socr.  c.  16. 

^  M.  Lud.  Thbop.  Mtui  Diss,  de  Socraiis  Theologi&,  Jen,  1714,  4to. 

J,  F&  AvFSCHLAOEB,  Comment.  (Pneside  J.  Sohweighjsuseb)  :  Theo- 
logia  Socratis  ex  Xenoph.  Memorab.  ezcerpta,  Argent.  1785,  4to. 

^  God.  Oleabu  Dissert,  de  Socratis  Dsemonio,  Lips,  1702;  and  in 
Staitlei,  Hist.  Philofi.  p.  130,  sqq. 

+  Ohph.  Mbinebs^  On  the  Genins  of  Socrates,  in  part  III  of  his 
Misc.  Works. 

i"  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  Philosophical  Inquiry,  bj  Aug.  Q. 
Uhlb,  ffanov,  1778,  8vo.  The  same,  preyiously  published  in  the 
Deutsches  Museum,  1777. 

1*  Parallel  between  the  Genius  of  Socrates  and  the  Miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  Dootob  Less^  C^öUingen,  1778,  8yo.  (an  Answer  to  the 
preceding.) 

See  also  the  Dissert,  of  Sohlossbb,  Götting,  1778,  fasc.  I,  p.  71  and  76. 

f  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  a  new  Philosophical  Inquiry  (by  J. 
Ohph.  Ecbnto),  Fraruf.  and  Leips.  1 777,  8vo. 

B.  J.  C.  Jüsn,  On  the  Genius  of  Socrates,  Leip8. 1779,  8to. 

Bob.  Nabbs,  An  Essay  on  the  Demon  or  Divination  of  Socrates^ 
Lond,  1782,  8vo. 

Matth.  FBKinJNa,  De  Genio  Socratis,  Lond.  1798,  4to. 

f  J.  0.  NAOHnGALL,  Did  Socrates  believe  in  his  Genius?  Deutsche 
Monatsschrift,  1794,  fasc.  XI,  p.  326. 

J.  Fb.  Sohaabsohmtdt,  Socratis  Dsexnonium  per  tot  secula  a  tot 
hominibus  doctis  ezaminatum  quid  et  quale  fnerit,  num  tandem 
constat  1    NivemonL  1812,  8to. 

'  XnroTH.  Memorab.  I»  4;  IT,  8.  * 
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Ch>d.  He  believed  it  to  approximate  the  Diviniiy  (/leWxety 
rov  Oeov)  in  respect  of  its  reason  and  invisible  energy,  and 
onthifl  account  ne  considered  it  immortal.^  Gthlj^  All  the 
other  arts  and  sciences  which  have  no  reference  ix>  practice 
he  looked  upon  as  vain,  without  object,  and  unacceptable  to 
God :  though  he  himself  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
mathematics,  and  the  speculationB  of  the  Sophists.' 

116.  The  method  of  teaching  observed  by  Socrates'  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  obstetricism  (uaievriicrf);  agreeable  to 
which  he  made  it  his  practice  to  ehcit  from  each,  in  conver«- 
sation,  the  principles  of  his  convictions,  employing  induction 
find  analogy.  His  own  good  natural  sense  suggested  to  him 
this  method ;  which  was  admirably  calculated  to  refute  the 
Sophists  by  making  them  contradict  themselves.*  In  such 
encounters  he  armed  himself  with  his  characteristic  eipuveUy 
or  affected  ignorance,  and  with  his  peculiar  logic* 

117.  The  services  which  Socrates  has  rendered  to  philo- 
sophy are  twofold ;  negative  and  positive.  N^ative,  inas» 
much  as  he  avoided  all  vain  discussions;  combated  mere 
speculative  reasoning  on  Bubstantial  ground»;  and  had  the 
wisdom  to  acknowledge  ignorance  when  necessary;  but 
without  attempting  to  determine  accurately  what  is  capa- 
ble, and  what  is  not,  of  being  accurately  known.  Fod" 
the,  inasmuch  a»  he  examined  with  great  ability  the  «ound 
directiy  submitted  to  our  understanding,  and  of  which  Man 

■  Xknofh.  Memorab.  I,  4,  §  8»  9;  17,8^^14;  Pyropaad.  YIII^  T. 
Pult.  Phsedo,  c.  8,  sqq. 

t  W.  G.  Tennemann,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratic  School 
respecting  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Jen<i,  1791,  Svo. 

2  XiNOFH.  Memoiab.  I,  1,  §  16;  lY,  7.  Clo.  Taac.*  Quaeet.  Y,  3^ 
Acad.  I,  4. 

*  Fb.  MENzn  Diss,  de  Socratia  Methode  docendi  non  omnino  prse-^ 
scribendft,  Lips,  1740,  4to. 

J.  Chbibt.  Lossiüs,  De  Arte  Obstetriclk  Socratis,  Erf,  1785,  4to. 

t  Fb.  M.  Yiebthaleb,  Spirit  of  the  Socratic  Method,  SaM,  1798 ; 
8vo;  second  ed.  Wur^,  1810. 

t  J.  F.  GBiLFFB,  The  Socratic  Method  in  its  Primitiye  Form,  Qm. 
1794,  third  ed.  1798,  8vo. 

Q.  J.  SiEVEBS,  De  Methodo  Socraticlk,  8Uw,  1810. 

^  t  C.  Fb.  Fbagüieb,  Dissertation  on  the  Irony  of  Socrates,  his 
pretended  Familiar  Qenins»  and  his  Character;  in  tike  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  tom.  I Y. 

«  Xenofh.  Memorab.  lY,  2.  Flat.  Thesetet,  Me&o,  Sympoa.  p.  260. 
Cia  De  Fin.  II,  1. 
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is  the  centre ;  without,  however,  any  profound  investigation 
of  the  different  ideas  and  motives  which  influence  practice. 
HJe  first  distin^shed  that  Free-will  and  Nature  were  both 
under  the  dominion  of  certain  laws;  pointed  out  the  proper 
sources  of  all  knowledge ;  and  finallj laid  open  new  subjects 
for  philosophic  research. 

Chb.  Fbxd.  Ldebeoott  Sofoir,  Dm  (Fnes.  W.  T.  Kbco),  de  Bocratis 
mentis  in  Philosophiam  rite  sestimaadis»  Vüeb.  1797,  4to. 

t  Fb.  SohtiKTBBMAohkb,  On  the  Merit  of  Socrates  as  a  Philoaopher; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Class  of  Philosophers  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  1818,  4to.  p.  50. 

118.  As  Socrates  divided  his  time  among  men  of  very 
different  habits  and  dispositions,  some  more  inclined  to 
active  life,  some  to  retired  study,  a  great  number  of  disci- 
ples, in  very  different  classes  of  society,  and  with  very 
different  views,  were  formed  by  his  conversations,  and  still 
more  by  his  method  of  teaching,  so  favourable  to  the 
development  of  original  thinking.^  The  Athenians  J^nO' 
phon*  (cf.  §  113),  JEschineSy  Simo^  Orito^  and  the  Theban 
Cehea,^  disseminated  the  principles  of  their  master  and  lived 
agreeably  to  them.  Among  those  who  especially  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  AnHsihenes  the 
Athenian,  founder  of  the  C^^^  school,  subsequently 
jiristippus,  the  chief  of  the  Cyrenaic,  and  afterwards  Fyrrho^ 
gave  their  attention  exclusively  to  questions  of  morals,  and 
their  practical  application.  Muclia  of  Megara,  Fhcedo  of 
Elis,  Mmedemiis  of  Eretria,  were  occupied  with  theoretical 
or  metaphysical  inquiries.  The  more  comprehensive  genius 
of  Plato  embraced  at  once  both  these  topics,  and  imited 
the  two  principal  branches  of  Socraticism ;  either  of  which 

»  Cio.  De  Oratore,  III,  16,    Dioo.  Laert»  Prooem.  sect.  10; 

2  Bom  about  450,  died  860  B.C. 

On  the  pretended  letters  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  see  the  note 
cm  §  113. 

A.  GfoEBXKa,  Ezplicatur  car  Socratici  Philosophicaram,  qusa  inter  se 
dissentiebant,  Doctrinarum  Principes,,  a  Socratis  Philosophic  longius 
lecesserinty  PartenopoL  1816,  4to. 

8  The  authenticity  of  the  two  dialogaes  attributed  to  him  is  con- 
tested. See  BoEOKH,  Simonis  Socratici,  at  yidetor,  Dialogi  quatuor. 
Additi  sunt  incerti  auctoris  (vulgo  iBschinis)  Dialogi  Eryzias  et 
Aziochus,  ed.  Auo.  Boeckh,  ffeideä.  1810,  8to. 

*  The  writing  known  under  the  name  of  Tliva^  (Cebetis  Tabula)  is 
also  attributed  to  a  Stoic  of  Cyzicus,  of  a  later  age.  See  also  Fa.  G. 
KuovFSSi,  De  Cebetis  Tabula,  Zwick.  1818, 4to. 
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separatelj  was  found  sufScieut  to  employ  the  generality  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers.  When  we  examine  the  spirit 
of  these  different  scnools,  the  Cynics,  the  Cyrenaics,  the 
Pyrrhonists,  and  the  Me^areans,  (as  for  the  schools  of 
läis  and  Eretria,  we  are  hut  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
them),  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Flatonists,  we  find  that  the 
first  four  did  little  more  than  expand  the  ideas  of  Socrates, 
with  partial  views  of  his  system ;  while  the  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  boundless  activity,  allied  to  the  true  Socra- 
tic spirit ;  and  which  explored  all  the  subjects  of  philosophic 
investigation. 

II.  FarHal  Syttems  cfthe  Soeratics, 
I.  Cynics, 

Anthorities:  Xenopbon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarcli,  Sextiiß 
Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertios,  YI. 

Ge.  GorrFR.  Richteri  Diss,  de  Cynicis,  Lip8. 1701,  4to. 

J.  Gb.  Meuschenh  Disp.  de  Cynicis,  Kilon.  1708,  4to. 

Chbibt.  Glieb.  Jobohkb,  Progr.  de  Cynicis  nulla  re  teneri  volentibus, 
Lips.  1743,  4io. 

Fb.  MENTzn  Progr.  de  Cynismo  nee  Philosopho  nee  homine  digno. 
Lips»  1744,  4to. 

.  AntistJienes, 

Gottlob  Lud.  Biohter,  Diss,  de  Yitft,  moribns,  ac  placitis  Antis- 
thenis  Cynici,  Jen.  1724,  4to. 
Lud.  Chb.  Ceblui  Pro^^.  de  Antisthene  Cynico,  Lips,  1728,  8yo. 

119.  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian,^  at  first  the  disciple  of 
Oorgias,  afterwards  the  friend  and  admirer  of  Socrates,  was 
virtuous  even  to  excess,  and  proportionably  arrogant.  He 
placed  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  virtue ;  which  he  de- 
nned to  consist  in  abstinence  and  privations,  as  the  means 
of  assuring  to  us  our  independence  of  external  objects :  by 
such  a  course  he  maintained  that  man  can  reach  the  highest 
perfection,  the  most  absolute  felicity,  and  become  like  to 
the  Deily.    Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  virtue ;  nothing  so 

deformed  as  vice ;  (jar^aOa  icaXa,  ra  Kaxa  aiffXP^yt  ^  things 

else  are  indifferent  (aBia^pa),  and  consequently  unworthy 
of  our  efforts  to  attain  them.'  On  these  principles  he  built 
a  system  of  practice  so  excessively  simple,  as  to  exclude 
even  the  decencies  of  social  life ;  and  for  the  same  reasons 

>  Flonrished  abont  880  B.C. 

^  Dioo.  Laxbt.  YI,  11,  sqq.,  103, 106L 
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professed  a  contempt  for  speculative  science,*  alleging  that 
the  natures  of  things  are  undefinable.  He  maintained  also 
that  opinions  are  aU  identical,  and  that  no  man  can  refute 
those  of  another.*  We  must  not  omit  his  idea  of  one 
Divinity,  superior  to  those  adored  bj  the  populace.' 

120.  In  spite  of  the  unattractive  austerity  of  his  way  of 
life,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  *Air\oKV€v,  Antis- 
thenes,  by  nis  lofty  spirit  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  orew  about  him  a  great  number  of 
partisans,  who  were  called  Cynics ;  either  from  the  Cyno» 
sargesy  where  their  master  taught,  or  from  the  rudeness  of 
their  manners.*  Among  these  we  remark  Diogenes  of 
Sinope,'*  said,  on  doubtfiil  authority,  to  have  lived  in  a  tub ; 
who  gave  himself  the  name  of  Kvidv^  and  made  virtue  and 
wisdom  the  subjects  of  his  cynical  asceticism;'  and  after 
hbn,  his  disciple  Orates  of  Thebes,*  and  his  wife,  Hipparchia 
of  Maronea;  but  these  latter  are  not  distinguished  for. 
having  contributed  any  thing  to  the  cause  of  science. 
Onesicritus  of  ^gina,  Metrocles  the  brother  of  Hipparchia^ 
Monimiis  of  Syracuse,  Menedemus,  and  Menimms,  are  cit<edy 
but  less  frequently.    The  Cynic  school  finaUy  merged  in 

'  Notwfthstanding,  many  works  of  his  are  quoted  pioo.  Laxbt.  YI, 
15^  sqq.)  of  which  only  two  speeches  remain  to  us,  printed  among  the 
Orat  Qrsec.  of  Reiske,  tom.  YIII,  p.  52,  sqq. 

•  Abist.  Metaph.  VIII,  8;  V,  29.    Plat.  Sophigt.  p.  270. 

•  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1, 13.  *  Dioa.  Laxrt.  VI,  18  et  Id 

»  Bom  414,  died  324  B.C.  •  Dioo.  Lakbt.  VI,  20-81. 

'  The  letters  which  bear  his  name  (probably  suppositious)  are  found 
in  the  Collection  published  by  Ald.  Manutius,  (reprinted  at  Geneva, 
1606) ;  twenty-two  more  exist,  according  to  the  notice  of  the  unedited 
letters  of  Diogenes,  etc.,  by  M.  Boissonade,  Notices  and  Extracts  from 
the  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library,  tom.  X»  p.  ii,  p.  122^  sqq. 

For  remarks  on  this  philosopher  consult : 

f  F.  A.  Gbtvaldi,  Life  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Naples,  1777,  8to. 

Gh.  Mab.  Wibland,  Zwrparfrc  fiaivofiivog^  or  Dialogues  of  Diogenes 
of  Sinope,  Leips,  1770;  and  among  his  works. 

Fbied.  Mentzti  Diss,  de  Fastu  Philosophico^  virtntis  colore  infueatOy 
in  imagine  Diogenis  Cynici,  Lips.  1712,  4to. 

Jo.  Mabt.  Babkhusu  Apologeticnm  quo  Diogenem  Cynicumaeri« 
mine  et  stultltiie  et  imprudentias  expeditum  sistit,  Regiom.  1727,  4to. 

^  DioG.  Laebt.  VI|  85,  sqq.  Cf.  Juliani  Imperat.  Orat.  VI,  ed. 
Sfanobnb.  p.  199. 
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that  of  tlie  Stoics  r  it  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise 
again  in  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  the  birth  of 
our  Lord;  but  without  displaying  their  spirit,  merely  by 
affecting  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  Cynics.' 

II.  G^enaics. 

Anthorlties :  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch.  Sextns  Empi- 
ricQS,  Adv.  Math.  YII,  11,  Diog.  Laert.  II. 

Fbtb.  MsNzn  Aristippns  Philosophus  SocraticuSy  siye  de  ejus  YiiA, 
Moribus,  et  Dogmatibus,  Commentarius,  Hcd,  1719,  4to. 

t  Batteuz,  Elucidation  of  the  Morals  of  Aristippus,  to  explain  a 
passage  of  Horace ;  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions, 
tom.  XXVI.  , 

t  C.  M.  WiELAND,  Aristippus,  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries, 
4  vols.  Leips.  1800—1802. 

H.  EuNHASDT,  Diss.  Philos.  de  Aristippi  Philosophic  Morali,  qua- 
tenus  ilia  ex  ipsius  Philosophi  dictis  secundum  Laertium  potest  deri- 
vari,  HdrnM.  1796.  4to. 

WsNDT,  De  PhiloBophia  Cyrenaica,  1842. 

121.  AHatvppu^  of  Cyrene,  a  colonial  city  of  Africa, 
bom  to  easy  circumstances,  and  of  a  light  and  sportiye 
character,  had,  when  he  first  attended  the  conversations  of 
Socrates,  an  inclination  for  self-indulgence,  which  the  latter 
eventually  succeedfed  in  rendering  more  elevated,  without 
being  able  to  eradicate.'  He  made  the  summum  honum  and 
the  T£Xo9  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  with 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  Kpare7v  km  firj  ^rrasOeu 
nBovwv  apurrov  ov  to  firi  'xjnjaOai,^  Other  pursuits  and  sciences 
he  made  very  light  of,  especially  the  Mathematics.'  His 
grandson  Aristipptu,  sumamed  Jfetrodidactus  (because  in- 
structed by  his  mother  Arete,  daughter  of  the  elder  Aris- 
üppus)^  was  the  first  to  develope,  on  these  principles,  a 
complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  seff-indmgence 
(^BovurfW9.)  This  sort  of  philosophy  takes  for  its  basis  the 
affections,  principally  of  the  body  (Tradff);  which  it  divides 

'  Luciani  JLvvucog,  and  other  Dialognes. 

*  Flourished  880  B.C. 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  65,  sqq.  Pltttabch.  adv.  Frincipem  Indoct.  11, 
p.  779.    Xenoph.  Memorab.  II,  1 ;  et  III,  8. 

*  Diog.  Laebt.  II,  76. 

*  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  76.    Abist.  Met.  Ill,  2. 

'  J.  Qb.  Eok,  De  Arete  Fhiloaophlk,  Lips.  1776,  8to. 
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into  pleasurable  and  the  rererse;  giring  the  preference  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Its  degraded  object  is  not 
evhaiftovta,  but  merely  present  and  actiml  enjoyment,  (rihov^ 
cV  «Claire«);  allowing  something  to  wisdom  and  yirtue  (as 
they  were  pleased  to  term  them)  as  means  of  attaining 
thereto.*  The  philosophy  of  these  teachers  (neglecting 
logic  and  the  natural  sciences)  was  confined  to  what  they 
called  a  system  of  morals,  built  entirely  on  that  of  the 
sensations,  as  being  tlie  only  objects  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing which  we  are  not  liable  to  err  (jcaroKriirrea  koX  aBtd' 
•^evirra)^  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  criteria  of  virtue.' 

122.  This  species  of  philosophy,  when  it  came  to  be  com- 
pared with  our  notions  of  Truth,  Justice,  and  Eeligion, 
gave  birth  to  a  subdivision  of  the  sect  of  Cyrenaics,  called 
also  Hedonics  (rfBoviKoi).  Theodorua  (of  Cyrene  ?),  sumamed 
the  Atheist^  a  disciple  of  the  second  Aristippus,^  and  pro- 
bably also  of  the  Stoic  Zeno,  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho,  and 
others,'  taking,  like  his  predecessors.  Sensation  for  the 
basis  of  his  argument,  ended  by  denying  the  existence  of 
aU  objects  of  perception ;  disallowed  the  reality  of  an  uni- 
versal m^erw«»  of  Truth,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the 
Sceptic  school ;  framing  to  himself  a  system  (Indiffhrentism)^ 
which  excluded  all  difference  of  right  and  wrong,  in  Morals 
and  in  Eeligion,  and  assuming  pleasure  or  gaiety  (%a/)a),  as 
the  final  end  of  existence.  His  followers  denominated 
themselves  OeoBwpeioi.^  His  disciple,  Bio  of  Borysthenis,^ 
and  Uuhemerus  (according  to  some,  of  Messene),*  made  an 

1  Dioo.  Labrt.  II,  86,  sqq.    Euskb.  Praep.  Evang.  XIV,     . 
^  Cf.  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  92.    do.  Acad.  Quaest.  IT^  46. 
»  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  86,  sqq.    Sbxt.  Empib.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  11, 15, 
191—198.  *  Flouriahed  about  800  B.C. 

*  StJiDAS,  s.  h.  V.   DiOG.  Laebt.  86  et  97,  sqq. 

•  Sbxtus,  Adv.  Math.  VII,  191.  sqq.  Plutaboh.  Adv.  Colot.  XIV, 
p.  177.   Eusbb.  Praep.  Evang.  XIV,  18.   Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  93, 97—100. 

7  Bio  the  Boiysthenite,  called  also  the  Sophist,  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  B.O. 

See  Batle's  Dictionary ;  et  Mabixts  Hooovlikp,  Specimen  Philoso- 
phicoKniticüm  continens  Diatriben  de  Bione  Boiysthenita,  etc.  Lttgd* 
Bai,  1821,  4to. 

B  The  fragments  of  his  work,  entitled  *Iep^  avaypa^^,  in  Diod.  Sic. 
Bibl.  Hist.  ed.  Vesselino,  torn.  II,  633 ;  and  among  the  fragments  of 
Ennius,  who  had  tranaUted  them  into  Latin.     Idem.  ed.  Huski« 
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application  of  this  doctrine  to  tlie  religion  tlien  prevalent^ 
HegesiaSy  who  in  the  time  of  Ptolemj  taught  at  Alexan- 
dria, a  native  of  Cyrene  and  pupü  of  the  Cyrenaic  FartB' 
hates,  was  equally  decided  in  maintaining  the  indifference 
of  right  and  wrong,  but  asserted  that  perfect  pleasure  is 
unattainable  in  our  present  state  (aBvvarov  xai  avwapKrov)^ 
and  concluded  that  death  was  therefore  preferable  to  life. 
Hence  he  was  sumamed  UeurOavaTo^}  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  the  Hegesiacs. 

12B.  Anndceris  of  Cyrene,  who  appears,  like  Hegesias, 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Farsebates,  and  to  have  taught 
at  Alexandria,  endeavoured,  without  renouncing  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  to  get  rid  of  their  revolting  consequences, 
and  to  reconcile  them  with  our  sentiments  in  fstvour  of 
friendship  and  patriotism,  by  pleading  the  refined  pleasures 
of  benevolence :'  thus  making  the  Cyrenaic  system  approx- 
imate that  of  Epicurus.  The  success  of  the  latter  caused 
the  downfal  of  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

III.  Fyrrho  and  Timon. 

Authorities:  Cie. De  Fin. II,  18;  lY,  16.  Sextus  Empiricus.  Diog« 
Laert.  IX,  61,  sqq.  105,  eqq.    Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  XIY.  18. 

Cf.  the  bibliography  §  88,  II,  a. 

+  G.  P.  DB  Cbouzaz,  Examination  of  Pyrrhonism^  Ancient  and 
Modem,  folio,  Hagußt  1788  (French).  Extracts  of  the  same  work  in 
FoBMET,  Triumph  of  Evidence;  with  a  Prelim.  Dissert,  by  M.  db 
HaTiTiWR,  Berlin,  1756,  2  vols.  8vo. 

J.  Asaassn  Diss,  de  Philosophic  Fyrrhonift,  Upa,  1708»  4to. 

p.  212.  See  also  concerning  Euhemerus  and  Euhemerism :  +  Ssvnr, 
Kesearches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Euhemerus;  f  Foub- 
MONT,  Dissertation  on  the  Work  of  Euhemerus,  entitled  'Icpd  avaypatitri, 
etc. ;  and  +  Fouoheb,  Memoirs  on  the  System  of  Euhemerus,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  YIII,  XY,  XXXIY  (ail 
French). 

1  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  42.  Plutabch.  Adr.  Stoicos,  XIY,  p.  77 ; 
De  Is  et  Osir.,  tom.  YII,  p.  420,  ed.  Reiseb.  Sextus,  Adv.  Math. 
IX,  17,  51,  65.  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  97;  etlY,  46—58.  Diod.  Sioul. 
Y,  11  et  45.    Lact.  Di?.  Instit.  I,  11. 

3  Cio.  Tusc.  Queest.  I,  84.  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  86.  98,  sqq.  Yal. 
Mai.  XYIII,  9. 

J.  J  Rambach,  Progr.  de  Hegesia  rrsKrOavArtfi,  Quedlimb.  1771, 4to. 
Idem,  in  his  Sylloge  Diss,  ad  rem  Litterariam  pertinentium,  ffamb. 
1790,  8to.  No.  lY.  *  Dioa.  Laebt.  II,  96,  97. 
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God.  Ploücqüet,  Dias,  de  Epoch&  Pyrrhonis,  Tubing.  1758,  4to. 

J.  G.  Munch,  Diss,  de  Notione  ac  Indole  Scepticismi,  nominatim 
Pyrrhonismi,  AUd.  1796,  4to. 

Jao.  Bbuckebi  Observatio  de  Pyrrhone  ä  ScepticiBxni  TJniveiBaliB 
inaculä  absolvendo,  Miscell.  Hist.  Philos.  p.  1. 

C.  YicT.  EiNDEBVATEB,  DisB.  Adumbratio  Questionis,  an  Pyrrhonis 
doctrinä  omnis  toUatur  virtuB,  Lips.  1789,  4to. 

BiCABD.  Bbodebskn,  De  Philosophie  Pyrrhoniä,  KU.  1819,  4to. 

Thobbeckb,  Responsio  ad  Quest  Philos.  etc.  numquid  in  Dogmaticis 
oppugnandis  inter  Academieos  et  Scepticos  interfuerit  (1),  1820,  4to. 
!    J.  Fbid.  Langheikbioh,  DiBS.  I  et  II  de  Timonis  Yitft,  Doctrinft, 
Scriptis,  Lips.  1729-31. 

ZiHMEBMAN,  lieber  den  Ursprung,  das  Wesen  und  die  historische 
Bedeutung  der  Pyrrhonischen  Philosophie,  1848. 

124.  Pi/rrJu)  of  Elis,^  originally  a  painter,  together  with 
his  master  Anaxarchus  accompanied  Alexander'  in  his 
campaigns,  and  subsequently  became  a  priest  at  Elis.  In 
common  with  Socrates  (whom  in  some  pajrticulars  he  resem- 
bled) he  maintained  that  virtue  alone  is  desirable;*  that 
every  thing  else,  even  science,  is  useless  and  unprofitable. 
To  support  this  last  proposition,  which  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Irony  of  Socrates,  he  alleged  that  the  con- 
tradiction existing   between  the   different  principles   sup- 

Sorted  by  disputants  (avriKorfia,  avTiOeat^  rujv  \6ytüv)y 
emonstrates  the  mcomprehensHnUti/  of  things  (aKaraXrj-ün'a), 
ALL  tl)is  he  argued,  should  make  a  philosopher  withold  his 
assent  (ivex^iv),  and  endeavour  to  maintain  an  airoBela,  or 
freedom  from  all  impressions.  By  this  doctrine,  Pyrrhq 
and  his  school  attached  a  special  meaning  on  the  word 
aK€>lri9  (examination),  which  had  already  been  frequently 
employed  more  loosely.'  His  friend  and  pupil  Tmon,  a 
physician  of  Fhlius,  and  previously  a  pupil  of  Stilpo  at 
Megara,*  carried  still  farther  this  system  of  scepticism, 
which  had  begun  on  moral  principles/  and  maintained  with 

<  Flourished  about  340,  died  about  288  B.C. 

»  Cio.  De  Oiat.  Ill,  17 ;  De  Finib.  Ill,  8 ;  Acad.  Quaest.  II,  42. 

*  Dioo.'  Laebt.  IX,  70,  sqq.  Sbxt.  Emfib.  Hyp,  Pyrrh«  I,  209,  sqq. 
Aul.  Gell.  XI,  5. 

Hence  the  Pyirhonists  are  also  called  Softies,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word :  they  have  been  more  properly  denominated  Ephectics  (from 
Iwoxh,  suspension  of  judgment),  Zetetics,  and  Aporetics  (investigators» 
and  doubters). 

*  Floorished  about  272  B.C.  .  >  8ixt.  Adv.  Math.  I,  53. 
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earcaetic  bitterness  the  following  propositions'  against  tlie 
Dogmatics:*  the  doctrines  of  the  Dogmatics  are  founded 
not  on  substantial  principles,  but  mere  hypotheses; — the 
objects  of  their  speculations  do  not  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  certain  knowledge: — all  sci^ioe  is  tc  be  accounted 
vain,  as  not  contributing  to  hap^nness  :-^in  questions  of 
practice  we  ought  to  give  ear  only  to  the  voice  of  our  awn 
nature,  that  is^  of  our  emotions;  and  by  withholding  the 
assent  in  matters  of  speculation  (a^aia),  should  endeavour 
to  retain  the  mind  in  a  state  of  unalterable  repose  (aTapa^ia).* 
A  question  haa  been  raised  whether  the  2^  sources  of  doubt 
(toVoi  or  rpoTToi  rrj9  i^ox^\  of  the  Sceptics,*  are  the  work 
of  Fyrrho  or  Timon«  The  latter  left  behind  him  no  disciple 
of  note. 

rV.  MegariQ  School. 

Anihonties:  Flaio,  AnaUiÜß,  Cicero,  Sextos  Smpiricni^  Diogenes 
Laertius,  II. 

J.  Casp.  GuiiTHEBi  Diss,  de  Methodo  Dispntandi  Megaricft,  Jen. 
1707,  4to. 

J.  Ebn.  Junn.  Waloh,  C<Hiiiiieiitatio  de  FhiloeopliiiB  Vetenuii 
Criticis,  Jen.  1755,  4to. 

G.  Lud.  Spauuno,  Yindici»  Fhileaoidionun  Hegaricomm»  Berd^ 
1793,  8vo. 

Febd.  Detcks,  De  Megariconua  Doctrinft  ejusque  apnd  Platonem  et 
Aristotelem  vestigÜB,  Bon»  1827,  8to. 

J.  O.  Hageb,  Dissert,  de  Modo  Dk^iitaiidi  EucUdli^  Lips.  17Z6, 
4te.    See  also  Batlb. 

H.  Rettek,'  The  PUlosoplty  of.  the  ICegpuie  School.  Bhein*  Mos. 
Sud  year>  8rd  No. 

125.  Euclii  of  Megara,^  had  studied  i&e  philosophy  of 
the.  EleatsB  previously  to  Ins  becoming  a  disciple  of  Socvates^ 

1  Particularly  in  hi«  satiric  poem  ScXXbt«  wbence  he  has  been  occa- 
sionally denominated  SUlographuB^  Fragments  of  the  three  boolm  of 
this  poem,  and  of  his  work  IIcpc  aMtftrtutv,  ai«  to  be  foond  partly  in 
the  Dissert,  quoted  above  (of  Is.  Fa.  Lanoheinbich),  and  partly  in 
Hen.  Steph.  Poes.  Philos.  and  among  the  Analects  of  Bbunok^  torn.*  II 
and  III. 

*  For  an  aooonnt  of  what  is  meant  hj.DogmaUsM,  see  §§  55>  66, 
57.— Ed, 

2  Cio.  Fin.  II,  21, 13;  IV,  16;  Offio.  I,  2;  De  Orat.  Ill,  17.  Dioa. 
Laebt.  IX,  61,  sqq.  103,  sqq.  EusEB.  Prssp.  XIV,  18.  SbxtvSi  Adv. 
Math.  Ill,  2 ;  XI,  §  171 ;  VII,  §  80. 

'  See,  subsequently,  under  the  art.  JSneddemui» 

*  Flourished  about  400  B.C. 
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After  the  death  of  Us  master»  havings  together  with  the 
most  of  his  other  pupila,  taken  refuge  at  Megara,  he  esta- 
blished there  a  school ;  the  principal  object  of  which  waa 
the  cultivation  of  Dialectics,  on  the  principles  of  Socratesi 
and  the  Eleat».  The  sixbtilties  of  this  sect»  which  were 
sufficiently  censured  of  old  (witness  the  appellation  of 
epurrucoi}^  have  been  still  more  severely  condemned  by  the 
moderaas ;  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of  what  their  praetice 
really  was.  They  appear  to  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
which  attend  thioking  and  cognition,  EationaHsm  and 
Empiricism :  and  to  have  pursued  certain  Dogmatics  to 
their  last  defences,  particularly  Aristotle  and  Zeno.  Prac- 
tical philosophy  appears,  with  the  exception  of  Stilpo,  to 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  few  of  this  school. 

126.  SwoUd  gave  as  it  wtere  a  new  edition  of  the  Eleatio 
doctrine :  G-ood  is  one  (<y  to  ar^aj0»v);  which  alone  is  real 
and  invariable :  reasoning  by  analogy  he  rejected  (Bia  vapw' 
ßo\fj9  X070V9);  attacking  not  so  much  the  premises  assumed, 
äs  the  eonclunons  drawn  (4iri(ß»pav}}  EmfuUdeg  of  Miletus, 
and  his  disciple  Ahximu  of  Elis  (nicknamed  (*EX«7fti/o$), 
are  only  known  as  the  authors  of  certain  captious  questions 
(oXvTo)  which  they  levelled  at  the  Empirics,  ana  in  par- 
läcular  at  Aristotle ;  such  as  the  awp€vf^%^  the  Y^€v^o/tcyo9, 
the  Kepariv9j9,  etc.'  Diodorus  sumamed  Oronus,  of  Jasus 
in  Caria,  the  pupil,  according  to  some,  of  Eubulides, 
denied  th^  twofold  significations  of  word's,'  investigated  the 
notions  of  possibilitiy  (wepl  ^wariDi/),*  and  speculated  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  hypothetical  judgments  (to  awifju^ 
fievov)\^  and  finally  advanced  some  arguments  to  disprove 
the  reeality  of  motum.^    His  disciple  FMh  tiie  Dialectic^ 

1  Cto.  Aead.  Qiuest.  lY,  42.    Bioow  Lajebs:  M,  108^  107. 

3  Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  108,  sqq.  Cio.  Acad.  Qtiaest.  lY,  29.  SsZT. 
Bhtik  Adv.  Math.  YII,  13 ;  cf.  IX,  108.    A.  Oill.  N.  A.  ZVI,  2. 

2  A.  QvLL.  Noct.  Att.  XI,  12. 

^  Abi8!C:  Be  Interpcet.  c.  IX;  Metoph^  YIII,,  3«  Cia  Be  Fato, 
Frag.  YII,  IX. 

^  Sext.  Empib.  Adv.  Log.  II,  11,  114,  9i^,\  Adv.  Ph^  II,  115; 
Pyrrh.  Hyp.  II,  110 ;  Ady.  Math.  YIII,  112,  sqq.  Clo.  Acad.  Quseat. 
II,  47. 

•  SsxTüs  Eurm.  Adv.  Math.  X>  85,  sqq.;  IX,  863;  Adv.  Phys.  II, 
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(who  muBt  not  be  confounded  with  the  Stoic,  or  with  the 
Academician  of  the  same  name),  became  his  opponent  on 
these  subjects.  8tilpo  of  Megara,  a  philosopher  venerable 
for  his  character,^  disallowed  the  objective  vaUdity  of  generic 
conceptions  (to  €t(5iy);  and  the  truth  of  those  judgments  which 
are  not  identical,*^  He  made  the  character  of  a  wise  man  to 
consist  in  apathy  or  impassibility  (animtis  impatiens,  Senec. 
Ep.  9.) :  from  which  doctrine  his  disciple  Zeno  deduced  a 
great  number  of  consequences.  We  nnd  also  mentioned 
as  MegaricSy  Bryso  or  Bryso^  a  son  of  Stilpo ;  Clvnomachtts^ 
and  Euphantus, 

V.    Schools  of  Mis  and  JEretria. 

127.  The  schools  founded  by  Phcedo  of  Elis  and  Mene* 
demus  of  Eretria  (§  118),  are  not,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
more  distinguishable  &om  each  other  than  from  that  of 
Megara.  The  first  was  a  true  disciple  of  Socrates:*  his 
opinions  were  set  forth  in  dialogues  which  have  not  come 
down  to  us.  The  second,  a  hearer  of  Plato  and  Stilpo,  may 
be  said  to  have  continued^  at  Eretria,  the  school  of  Elis.^. 
He  and  his  disciples  (in  this  respect  resembling  Stupo). 
limited  truth  to  identical  propositions,^  They  denied  that 
it  could  be  inferred  by  negative  categorical  propositions^ 
or  conditional  and  collective. 

85,  sqq. ;  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  XL,  242  et  245.  Stob.  Ed.  I,  p.  310.  Euseb, 
Prep.  Evang.  XIV,  23. 

^  DiOG.  Laert.  II,  118,  sqq.;  flonriahed  300  B.C. 

♦ "läugntfte  die  objective  Gültigkeit  der  Gattungsbegriffe 

(rd  tltri),  und  die  Wahrheit  derjenigen  Urtheile,  die  nicht  identisch 
sind." 

'  Plutabch  Adv.  Coloten,  XIV,  p.  174.  Dioo.  Laert.  II,  119.  Plat. 
Soph.  torn.  II,  p.  240,  269,  281.    Simfl.  In  Physica,  p.  26. 

T  J.  Chph.  Sohwab,  Remarks  on  Stilpo,  in  the  Philos.  Arch.  of. 
Ebkbhabd,  torn  II,  No.  I. 

J.  Fbid.  Chfh.  G&apfb,  Diss,  qnft  Judiciomm  Analyticomm  et 
Syntheticonun  Natnram  jam  longe  ante  Eantinm  Antiquitatis  Scrip- 
toribus  fuisse  perspectam  contra  Schwabinm  probatnr,  OdUingen, 
1794,  8vo. 

5  Dioo.  Labrt.  II,  112.  *  Ibid.  11. 105. 

'  Dioa.  Laert.  II,  125,  sqq. 

'  SnfPL.  In  Phys.  Arist.  p.  20.    Dioo.  Laebt.  II,  185. 
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III.  More  com/plete  Syst&mSy  proceeding  from  the  School  of 

Socrates, 

128.  A  more  complete  system  of  dogmatic  philosophy 
was  founded  at  the  Academia  by  Plato,  on  the  principles 
of  the  Eationalists,  or  that  of  the  pure  Idea,  and  another 
by  his  disciple  Aristotle,  on  those  of  the  Empirics,^  or  that 
of  Eeality.  From  th«  Cynic  school  sprang  the  Stoics,  and 
firom  the  Cyrenaics  the  Epicureans.  The  dogmatism  of 
the  Stoics  called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Academician 
ArcedlauSy  with  whom  began  the  scepticism  of  the  later 
Academy.  In  this  manner,  from  the  Socratic  school  arose 
four  dogmatical  systems;  diverging  from  one  another  in 
theory  and  practice;  and^  in  addition  to  these,  a  school 
decidedly  sceptical» 

I.  Plato. 

Authorities :  Plata,  bus  works,  with  the  Argumenta  Dialogorum 
Platonis  of  Tiedemann  (in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  ed.  Bipont.)«  translated 
by  Schleiermacher :  Gull,  van  Heusde,  Specimen  Criticam  in  Platon. 
ace.  Wyttenbachii  Epist.  ad  auct.  Lugd,  Bai.  1803,  8vo.  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Platon.),  Sext.  Empiricus,  Apuleius  de 
Doctrinä  Piatonis,  Diogenes  Laerüus,  lib.  Ill,  Timoeus,  Suidas. 

Modern  Works  on  the  Life,  Doctrine,  and  Works  qf  Plato  in 

general» 

Mabs.  Ficini,  Tita  Platonis :  Introductory  to  his  translation  of  Plato. 

Bemarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  with  Answers  to  the 
principal  Objections  against  him^  and  a  General  View  of  his  Dialogues, 
JSdinb.  1760.  8vo. 

t  W.  G.  Tenkemabn,  System  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy^  Leips. 
1792-6.  4to1s.  8yo. 

+  Fa  AsT,  On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Plato,  intended  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  Study  ofthat  Philosopher,  Leips,  1816,  8vo. 

f  Ferd.  Delbbuoe,  Discourse  on  Plato,  Bonn,  1819,  8yo. 

"f*  Jos.  SocHEB,.  On  the  Works  of  Plato,  Munich,  1820.  A  work 
principally  relating  to  their  authenticity  and  chronological  order. 

Jahes  Geddes,  Essay  on  the  Composition  and  Manner  of  Writing  of 
the  Ancients,  particularly  Plato,  Qlasg.  1748,  8yo. 

J.  Bapt.  Bebnaboi  Seminarium  Philosophiae  Platonis,  Venet  1599- 
1605,  8  7ols.  fol. 

Bud.  GooLEini  Idea  Philos.  Platonicee,  Mart.  1612,  8ve^ 

1  .The  Eationalists  maintain  that  the  Intuitional  Faculty  (the 
Beason)  is  the  only  source  of  absolute  certainty.  The  Empirics  trace 
nil  certain  knowledge  to  impressions  receiyed  from  without,  through 
the  senses. — Ed. 
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Lud.  MoBADryiLUEBS,  Examen  Philos.  Platonicse,  1659.    8to. 

Sax.  Pabkbb,  A  Free  and  Impartial  Censure  of  Platonic  Pkilo- 
Bophj,  Lond.  1666,  4to. 

t  J.  J.  Waokbb,  a  Dictionary  of  the  PUtonic  Philosophy,  Gf{JUing. 
1779,  «vo.  with  a  Sketch  of  that  System. 

t  J.  Fb.  Hbbbart,  De  Platonici  Systematis  Fondamento,  GöU, 
1805,  Syo.  Cf.  his  ManniJ  to  8er?e  for  an  introduction  to  Philosophy^ 
second  edition,  lY  sect.  ch.  4. 

P.  G.  VON  Hbusds,  Initia  Philosoph!»  FlatonlcfiB,  Pars.  I,  UUraJ. 
1827,  8vo. 

Translations  by  Cousnr,  Stdbetham,  and  Sohleixrmaoheb. 

t  See  a  Life  of  PUto  by  an  unknown  author,  in  the  Gdttinger  BibL 
der  alt.  Litteratur  und  Kunst.  5  St 

NnEBUHB,  Kleine  hist.  und.  phllol.  Schriften,  1  Samb.  p.  470,  && 

129.  Flato^  was  bom  at  Athens  430  or  429  B.C.,  in  the 
3rd  or  4tli  year  of  the  LXXXVII  01.,  the  son  of  Aristo 
and  Perictione,  of  the  family  of  Codrus  and  Solon,  and  was 
endowed  with  distinguished  talents  for  poetiy  and  philoso- 
phy. By  the  advice  of  Socrates  he  attacned  nimseli  to  the 
latter  pursuit.  He  had  originally  some  inclination  for  public 
life,  but  was  disgusted  by  the  perpetual  chaises  which  took 
place  in  his  time  in  the  goyemments  of  (Greece ;  by  the 
corruptions  of  the  democra<;y,  and  the  depravity  of  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen.'  His  studies  were  happily 
promoted  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  poetry  and  the  mathe- 
matics ;  by  foreign  travel,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Sidly ; 
and  by  famDiar  intercourse  with  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  his  time ;  particularly  with  Socrates,  whose  conversations 
he  attended  K)r  eight  years  ;*'  as  well  as  by  the  correspond« 
dences  which  he  entertained  with  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Ghrsecia.*  In  this  manner  was  formed  this  great 
philosopher,  surpassing,  perhaps,  all,  by  the  vastness  and 
profoundness  of  his  views,  and  the  correctness  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  expressed  them ;  whue  his  moral  character 
entitled  him  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Socrates.    He 

>  His  proper  name  was  Aristocles.  ^  Plat.  Epist  YII. 

*  He  had  previously  become  acquainted  with  the  system  of  Heraclitus. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  III.  6.    Apuleius. 

^  Jo.  OuiL.  JAin  Dissert,  de  Institutione  Flatonis,  ViUb,  1706.  Dei. 
Ferigrinatione  Platonis,  ibid,  ejusd. 

Chfh.  RnTEB,  De  Pneceptoribus  Platonis,  OryphUw,  1707>  4to. 

On  his  intercottSBe  with  Xenophon  *. 

Aua.  BojBOKH,  Progr.  de  Simultate  quam  Plato  com  Xmophonte 
ezercuiflse  fertur,  BeroL  1811,  4to. 
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founded  in  the  Aeademia  a  seliool  of  philosophy,  which  for 
a  long  period  was  a  nursery  of  virtuous  men  and  profound 
thinkers.  Plato  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  CVIII 
Olympiad,  348  B.C. 

130.  His  works,  principally  in  the  form  of  dialogues  ;* 
(models  of  exceUenee  for  the  rare  imion  of  a  poetic  and 
philosophic  spirit)  j'  are  the  only  incontestable  authorities 
respecting  his  opinions;  but  we  must  not  hope  to  attain 
his  entire  system  except  by  conjecture,  as  he  had  certain 
doctrines  (af^paxjya  Bor^fiara)  which  he  did  not  communicate 
except  to  those  whom  he  entrusted  with  his  esoteric  phi- 
losophy.'* 

131.  Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education  and  the  supe- 
riority of  his  mind,  had  placed  himself  on  the  higher  position 
of  Ideas,  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the  systems 
of  his  contemporaries,  without  allowing  him  to  be  involve.d 
in  their  prejudices.*  He  embraced  the  highest  aim  of 
humanity,  together  with  the  theoretical  interests  of  the 

1  J.  Jao.  Nast,  Pro^.  de  Kethodo  Platonis  PhiloBophium  tradendi 
Bialogictk,  SttUtg.  1787.  4to. 

Zelleb,  Platonische  Studien,  1840. 

Hbbhann,  Geschichte  und  System  der  platonischen  Philosophie, 
1839.    1  Th.  Die  historisch-kritische  Grundlegung  enthaltend. 

J.  Au&.  GoEBENZ,  Progr.  de  Dialogisticll  Arte  Piatonis»  VUek 
1794,  4to. 

3  Henb.  PmL.  OosTB..  Henkb,  De  Philosophie  Mythic^,  Plalonis 
imprimis,  Ohservationes  variie,  Htlmat,  1776,  4to. 

J.  Aua.  Ebebhabd,  Dissert  on  the  proper  end  of  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mythi  of  Plato,  in  his  VermiacUe  Schrißen,  Hal.  1788.  8vo. 

J.  Chb.  Huttneb,  De  Mythis  Platonis,  Lips,  1788,  4to. 

f  Gabnieb,  Mem.  on  the  use  which  Plato  has  made  of  Fahles,  in  the 
H€m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  XXXII. 

t  M.  Masx,  the  M3rthi  of  Plato,  a  Dissert,  in  the  Eleuüteria,  a 
Literary  Gazette  of  Fribourg,  published  by  Ehbhabdt,  tom.  1,  fasc  2 
and  3.    Frib,  1819,  8vo. 

3  Plat.  Epist  II,  VII,  XIII;  Phiedr.  p.  888;  Alcib.  Pr.  de  Rep. 
lY.  Abist.  Phys.  lY,  2;  De  Gener.  et  Corrupt.  II.  8«  8mpuo.  m 
Arist  libr.  de  Animlk,  I,  p.  76.    SumA& 

*  This  is  denied  by  others. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice»  as  sources  of  information  respecting 
Plato,  the  passages  in  Aristotle,  where  that  philosopher  critidses  the 
i^stem  of  his  master.  See  Fb.  A.  Tbendklenbubq,  Platonis  de  Ideis 
et  Namens  Doctrtn&  ex  Aristotele  illustrata,  Lips,  1826,  8vo. 

«  Sophista,  Yol.  II,  p.  252,  265.    CratyL,  p.  845,  286. 
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reason,  and  always  considered  theoretical  and  practical 
philosophy  as  forming  essential  parts  of  the  same  whole; 
and  conceived  that  it  was  only  by  means  of  true  philosophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  destination.^ 

132.  His  critical  acquaintance  with  preceding  systems, 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  ideal  aim,  enabled  Plato  to 
form  more  adequate  notions  of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and 
character  of  philosophy.*  Under  this  term  he  comprehended 
a  knowledge  of  the  TJniversal,  the  Necessary,  the  Absolute, 
BS  well  as  of  the  relations  and  essential  properties  of  all 
things.'  Science  he  viewed  as  the  form  of  philosophy. 
Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  Science,  properly  so  called. 
The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronounced  to  be  not*  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  which  are  occupied  with  conlnment 
matter,  nor  yet  the  wnderstundmg,^  but  Eeason,'  wnose 
object  is  that  which  is  Invariable  and  Absolute  (to  omw^  oi/'). 
He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the  reason  of  certain' 
innate  notions  (vorifiaTa)  which  form  the  basis  of  our  concep- 
tions, and  precede  in  the  soul  the  representation  of  what  is 
individual  and  peculiar,  besides  forming  the  elements  of  our 
practical  resolutions.  These  notions  have  for  their  object 
the  Ideas  (tBeai),  the  eternal  archetypes  (irapa^eir^funa),  or 
unities  (/lovdBesi),  which  are  the  essence  of  infinite  things, 
and  the  principles  to  which  we  refer  the  endless  multiplicity 
of  things  (to  awetpov,  ra  woWay  by  means  of  thought ;  and 

"  De  Rep.  VI,  p.  76,  77 ;  Bp.  VII. 

3  On  the  end  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  see,  besides  the  work  of 
Eberhard  quoted  in  the  preceding  section : 

Adg.  Magn.  E&apt,  De  Notione  Philosophiie  in  Platonis  ipatrTdi^, 
Lips.  1786,  4to. 

QoTTLOB  Ebit.  SomriiZE,  De  snmmo  secundum  Platonem  Philosophic 
fine,  Heimat  1789,  4to. 

»  ThesBtet.,  p.  141;  De  Republ.  VI,  p.  69;  V,  p.  62;  De  Leg.  Ill, 
p.  181. 

^  Jo.  Fb.  Dammann,  Diss.  I  et  II  de  Humanft  sentiendi  et  cogitanda 
facultatis  Naturft  ex  Mente  Platonis.  Hdrnst.  1792,  4to. 

*  See  Obserration,  §  41. 

»  Phaado,  p.  226.  •  Phsedr.,  p.  247. 

WiENBABQ,  De  primitiro  Ideamm  Platonicorum  sensu,  1829. 

7  Besides  the  general  treatises  above,  see,  on  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  the 
following  works : 

SoiFiONis  Agnelli  Disceptationes  de  Ideis  Platonis,  Ven.  1615.  4to. 

Car.  Joaoh.  Sibkeh,  Diss.  (Resp.  J.  Chs.  Fsbsen)  de  Ideis  Platonici^ 
Rostock.  1720,  4to. 
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wMcli  consequently  cannot  have  originated  from  experience, 
but  have  been  only  developed  by  it.  The  soul  recollects  the 
Ideas  and  principles  on  perceivmg  their  copies  (pfiouiyfiata)^ 
with  which  the  worid  is  nUed ;  and  this  process  is  in  its  case 
like  the  memory  of  an  anterior  state  when  it  lived  without 
being  united  to  a  body.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  Pla- 
tonic dvafivTfffi^}  Inasmuch  as  the  manifold  objects,  whose 
elements  are  the  great  and  the  little,  correspond  in  part  with 
the  eternal  Ideas,  they  must  have  some  princi{>le  in  common 
between  them  and  the  cognizant  soul ;  tnat  principle  is  the 
Divinity,  who  has  formed  these  external  oojects  after  the 
model  of  the  Ideas.'  Numbers  differ  from  ideas,  and  occupy 
the  interval  between  ideas  and  objects.  Such  are  the  funda» 
mental  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;'  in  accordance 
with  which  he  drew  a  distinction  between  the  world  of 
sense  and  the  super-sensuous  world  {icoofio^  MaOifTOi  and 
vo7jro9)  Mnvpi/ricat  knowledge  and  Itational;  making  the 
latter  the  only  true  object  of  philosophy. 

The  system  of  Plato  is  an  instance  of  nationalism^ 

133.  The  division  of  philosophy  into  Logic  (Dialectics), 
Metaphysics,  (Physiology  or  Physics),  and  Morals  (the 
Political  science),  has  been  introduced  by  Plato,*  who  clearly 

Jao.  Bbuckebi  Diss,  de  Convenientift  Numeronun  Fythagorieoram 
cam  Ideis  Platonis ;  Miscellan.  Hist.  Phllos.,  p.  56. 

Glob.  Ebn.  Schulzb,  Diss.  PhiloBophico-Historica  de  Ideis  Platonis^ 
Viteb.  1786,  4Uk 

t  Fb.  Y.  L.  Plessino,  Dissertation  on  the  Ideas  of  Plato,  as  repre- 
senting at  once  Immaterial  Essenoes  and  the  Conceptions  of  the  Under- 
standing, in  the  Collection  of  Ccesar,  vol.  Ill,  p.  110. 

Theoph.  Fahse,  Diss,  de  Ideis  Platonis,  Lips.  1795,  4to. 

De  Schanz  (Prses.  Matte.  FBEHLura),  De  Ideis  Platonicis.    Lund. 
1796,  4to. 
See  work  of  Tbbndelenbübo,  mentioned  at  f  130. 

H.  BiCHTEBi  de  Ideis  Platonis  libellus.  Lips.  1827,  Svo. 

J.  Andb.  Buttstedt,  Progr.  de  Platonicoram  Beminiscentift,  i^Hatt^. 
1761,  4to. 

"  Phaedo,  p.  74,  76;  Phaedr.,  p.  249. 

2  De  Rep.  VI,  p.  116—124 ;  Tim.,  p.  848. 

8  Phaedr.,  p.  226,  230;  De  Eep.  VI,  122;  VII,  188;  De  Leg.  III. 
p.  132. 

*  Danzel,  Plato,  quid  de  philosophandi  methodo  senserit,  1841. 

»  Ssxx.  Ehfib.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  16. 
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laid  down  the  chief  attributes  of  each  of  these  sciences,  and 
their  mutual  dependencies ;  he  also  attended  more  than  hm 
predecessors  to  researches  into  the  philosophy  of  grammar. 
Ala  rnv  ev  rot»  \6f^ot9  ffiUyftiv^  says  Aristotle.  He  also  dis- 
tinguished between  the  analytical  and  «ynthetical  mode  of 
investigation:  Philosophy  therefore  is  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  him,  quoad  formam.  She  is  no  less  indebted  to  mm 
for  the  material  enrichment  of  the  above  parts  considered 
«eparately ;  and  though  he  did  not  systematically  complete 
the  province  of  research,  yet  he  continually  excited  the  ftt- 
teniion  of  others  in  order  to  ftu*ther  discoveries,  and  fostered 
free  enquiry  by  adopting  the  Socratic  form  of  dialogue. 

134.  Plato  distinguished  what  is  corporeal  from  the  Soul. 
The  corporeal  is  that  which  only  oontams  an  impression  of 
the  Ideas  in  its  eveivchanging  appearance,  and  which  ha«  a 
share  in  the  Universal.  It  has  Eire  and  Earth  as  its  ftmda- 
mental  elements,  between  which  Air  and  "Water  occupy  an 
intermediate  rank.  He  considered  the  Soul  to  be  an  -eteriKäl 
and  self-acting  energy  (av-ro  eavro  kwovv)  -}  in  it  (the  Soul) 
the  divine  Idea  is  roaUy  united  with  the  manifold  into  one 
substance,*  and  hence  the  Divinity  is  revealed  to  it  in  a 
more  elevated  maimer  than  in  corporeal  things.  Viewed  as 
combined  with  the  body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts, 
the  rational  (Xo7«7tiicoi/  1/0O9) ;  and  the  irrational  or  anilaal 
(oKorfiaTiKov  or  iwiOvfiririKov)  ;  mutually  connected  by  a  sort 
of  middle  term  (öv/i-os,  or  to  OvfweiU^)^  The  animal  part 
has  its  origin  m  the  imprisonment  of  the  soul  in  the  body  ;* 
the  rational  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  the  Ideas; 
whereby  it  is  capable  of  retumiag  to  the  happy  condition  of 
Spirits.  In  Plato  we  discover  also  a  more  complete  discri- 
mination of  the  faculties  of  cognition,  sensation,  and  volition ;' 

*  De  Leg.  X.  p.  88.  sqq.  ^  Timaeus.  Ed.  Siibph.  p.  35. 

3  De  Rep.  IV,  849.  ed.  Steph.  *  Phaßdo. 

'  On  the  doctrine  of  Plato  as  respectSüg  the  sonl^  consult  the  fol- 
lowing workR : 

t  Chfh.  Meinebs,  Dissertation  on  the  Natare  of  the  Soul,  a  Platonic 
Allegory  (after  the  Phaedrua);  in  the  £rst  voL  ot  his  Miscellany, 
p.  120,  sqq. 

t  C.  L.  KEnnioi<D,  Dissertation  on  the  I&ational  Psychology  of  Plato: 
in  the  first  vol.  of  his  Letters  on  the  Philosophy  of  Eant,  Letter  XL 

Em.  Gf.  hiLSE,  Platonis  Sententia  de  STatnii  iüiimi,  Oötiin^, 
1790,  8?o. 
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with  admirable  remarks  on  their  operationa,^  and  on  the 
different  species  of  representation,  of  sensation,  of  motiyes 
det^mining  the  will,  as  weU  as  the  relations  between 
Thought  and  Speech.  (See  for  the  last,  Thestet.  ed«  Steph. 
p.  189,  E  sqq.  Phileb.  p.  38,  D.) 

185.  Plato  has  rendered  no  less  service  to  philosophy  by 
affording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the  laws  of  thought,  (in 
Phoedr.  ed.  Bip.  p.  226.  230 ;  De  Eep.  VI.  122 ;  VII.  133  : 
De  Leg.  p.  132,  the  law  of  Identity  and  Contradiction  is  laid 
down  as  the  basis  of  thought),  the  rules  of  propositions, 
of  conclusions,  and  proofs,  and  of  the  analytic  method : 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  Universal  {koivov)  and 
Substance  {ovala) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Accidental. 
He  diligently  investigated  the  characteristics  of  Truth,  and 
detected  the  signs  of  appearance  :*  to  him  we  owe  the  first 
attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language:' 
the  first  development  of  the  notion  of  knowledge  and 
science  (degrees  of  cognition  ho^a,  ^lavoia,  hrlatifiri)  :*  the 
first  logical  development  of  the  conceptions  (tf  Matter,  Form, 
Substance,  Accident,  Cause  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and 
Independent  Causes,  of  unchangeable  esse  (to  ov),  and  of 
Appearance  («paivofievov)  ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divi- 
nity, as  a  being  eminently  good ;  with  a  more  accurate  deve- 
lopment of  the  Divine  Attributes,  especially  the  moral  ones;* 
accompanied  by  remarks  on  the  popular  religion,  and  an  essay 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  G-od  by  reason-» 
ings  drawn  from  Cosmology.«  He  represented  the  Divinity 
as  the  author  of  liie  world,  inasmuch  as  he  introduced  iato 
rude  matter  (vXiy — to  apu>p<t>ov)  order  and  harmony,  by 
moulding  it  after  the  Ideas,  and  conferring  (together  with 
a  rotatory  motion)  an  harmonious  body,  governed,  as  in  the 
case  of  iQdividual  animals,  by  the  soul  of  the  world.  He  also 
described  the  Divinity  (in  respect  of  his  providence)  as  tiie 

>  De  Eep.  IV,  p.  867. 

2  For  the  Logic  of  Plato,  consult  t  J.  J.  Engel,  Essay  on  a  Method 
of  extracting  f^m  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  his  Doctrines  respecting  the 
Understanding,  Bert.  1780,  8vo. 

3  In  the  Cratylus.  <  De  Eep.  II,  p.  250;  VII,  183. 

•  De  Leg.  X,  p.  68,  XII,  p.  229.  Cf.  X,  p.  82,  sqq.;  Philel».  p.  224; 
Epinomis,  p.  254,  sqq. 
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author  and  execator,  or  guardian  of  the  laws  of  Morals ; 
and  to  him  we  owe  the  first  intelligent  essay  on  a  Theodice. 
According  to  his  views,  the  existence  of  evil  is  not  attri- 
butable to  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  it  results  on  the  contrary 
from  the  principle  of  what  is  unformed  and  variable,  and 
acts  in  conflict  with  the  Ideas ;  by  means  of  which  conflict 
life  and  development  are  brought  to  pass  in  the  world  \  but 
he  maintains  that  God  has  adopted  au  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  overcoming  evil.'    Lastly,  to  him  we  owe  the  first 

»  De  Rep.  IV,  10;  Tim.,  p.  505,  sqq. 

On  the  Cosmogony  and  Theology  of  Plato,  concmlt,  besides  the 
ancients  (e.g.  Pboclus),  the  commentaries  on,  and  translations  of,  the 
Timaeos :  f  L.  Hobstel,  The  Timaeus  of  Plato,  the  doctrine  and  the 
end  of  this  work,  with  Remarks  and  Illustrations,  Brunswick,  1795, 
8yo;  and  t  The  Timseus  of  Plato,  a  Primitive  and  Veracious  Monument 
of  true  Physical  Knowledge,  translated,  with  illustrations,  by  E.  J. 
WiNDiBOHMANN,  Hodemar,  1864. 

Mabs.  Ficini  Theologi&  Phitonica,  Florent.  1482,  foL 

Es.  PuFENDOBFn  Diss.  de  Theologi&  Platonis,  Lips.  1653,  4to. 

J.  Fried.  Wuchebeb,  Diss.  II.  de  Defectibus  Theologi»  Platonis, 
Jen,  1706, 4to. 

Oan.viE,  The  Theology  of  Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of 
Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers,  Lond,  1793,.  8vo. 

t  Diet.  Tiedemann,  On  the  Ideas  of  Plato  respecting  the  Divinity, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Antiq.  Soc.  of  Cassel.  tonu  1.  (Fr.)  Cf.  Spirit  of 
Speculative  Philosophy,  tom.  II,  p.  114,  sqq. 

f  W.  Gl.  Tbnnemann,  On  the  Divine  Intelligence :  in  the  Memo- 
SABJLiEir  of  Paulus,  fasc.  1,  p.  2. 

Bai/th.  Stolbebo,  De  Xoy^et  v^  Platonis,  VUeb.  1676>  4to. 

J.  Ge.  Aen.  Oelbich,  Commentatio  de  Doctrinä  Platonis  de  Deo  » 
Christianis  et  recentioribus  Platonicis  varie  ezplicata  et  corrupta,  Marb, 
1788,  8vo. 

C.  Fbied.  Staudltn,  Progr.  de  Phil.  Platonicss  cum  Doctrinft  religionis 
Jndalcä  et  Christiana  cognatione,  Oött.  1819,  4to.  (See  Gött.  Od.  Anz., 
No.  XCV,  1819). 

Lud.  Hobstel,  Platonis  doctrina  de  Deo  e  Dialogis  ejus,  etc.  Lips. 
1814,  8vo. 

On  the  McUter  and  Formation  of  the  World,  and  the  Sovl  of  the 

Universe,  according  to  Plato. 

DnsTB.  TiEDEMANN,  Dc  Materia  quid  visum  sit  Platoni;  Nov.  Biblioth. 
Philos.  et  Crit.,  vol.  1,  £a8cic.  1.  Qm.  1782. 

t  Chph.  Meinebs,  Considerations  on  the  Greeks,  the  age  of  Plato, 
the^  Timaeus  of  that  Philosopher,  and  his  Hypothesis  of  a  Soul  of  the 
World,  in  vol  I.  of  his  Vermischte  Schriften. 
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formal  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  first  attempt  towards  demonstrating  its 
immortality.; 

136.  The  interesting  and  profound .  research  which  Plato 
carried  so  far,  respecting  the  Supreme  Good,*  helongs  to 
the  subject  of  Morals,  which  is  closely  connected  with  his 
metaphysical  views.  Virtue  he  defined  to  be  the  imitation 
of  God,  or  the  free  efibrt  of  man  to  attain  to  a  resemblance 
to  his  original  (ofioiw<n9  öccp  Kara  TO  hßvaTov)^  or  in  other 
terms  a  unison  and  harmonv  of  all  our  principles  and 
actions  according  to  reason,^  whence  results  the  highest 
degree  of  happiness.  Evil  is  opposed  to  this  harmony  as  a 
disease  of  the  soul.  Virtue  is  (we,  but  compounded  of  four 
elements:    Wisdom   (<ro0ia— -0/3oVi;ff«») ;   Courage,  or  Con- 

Aüo.  BoBOKH,  On  the  Formation  of  the  Soul  of  the  World,  according 
to  the  Timseus  of  Plato :  in  vol.  III.  of  the  Studien,  published  by  Daub 
and  Oreuzer. 

Aug.  Boeokh,  Progr.  de  Platonicft  Corporis  Mnndani  fabricft  conflati 
ex  Elementis  Qeometric&  ratione  concinnatis^  Heidelb.  1809,.  4to;  and 
De  Platonico  Systemate  Oaelestium  Qloborum  et  de  ver&  indole  Astro-, 
nomiae  Philolaicae,  Ibid,  1810,  4to. 

1  C.  J.  Chph.  Gottlebebi  Animadvers.  ad  Platonis  Phtedonem  et 
Alcibiadem  II.  Adjuncti  sunt  excursus  in  Quadstiones  Socraticas  de 
Animi  Immortalitate,  Lips.  1111,  8vo;  t  Fbied.  Aua.  Wolff,  On  the 
Phsedo,  BerL  1814,  4to ;  and  the  following : 

Sah.  Weiokmanni  Diss,  de  Platonic^  Animorum  Immortalitate, 
Viteh.  1740,  4to. 

Ohb.  Ebn.  db  WiNDHEDff,  Examcn  Argumentorum  Platonis  pro 
Immortalitate  Animae  Humanad,  Oött.  1749,  Svo. 

MosBS  Mendelssohn's  Phaedo,  Berl.  1767,  8vo. 

f  W.  G.  Tennsmann,  Doctrines  and  Opinions  «f  the  Socratic  School 
respecting  the  Soul's  Immortality,  Jena,  1791,  Syq. 

Gust.  Fsm.  Wiggebs,  Examen  Argumentorum  Platonis  pro  Immor- 
talitate Animi  Humani,  Rost.  1808,  4to. 

.  Fbano.  Pbttayel,  De  Aigumentis  quibus  apud  Platonem  Animorum 
Immortalitas  defenditur.    Disp.  Acad.  Berol.  1815,  4to. 

t  The  Phaedo  of  Plato  Explained  and  Examined,  more  especially 
inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  by  Kuhnhabdt, 
Lvbede,  1791,  8vo. 

Wehbmann,  Platonis  de  summo  bono  Doctrina,  1843. 

MATTHn»,  Die  platonische  und  aristotelische  Staatsidee,  1848. 

'  Especially  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  Philaebus,  the  Meno>  and  the 
BepubUc. 

8  Tim.,  p.  388,  yoI.  IX ;  Theaetet.  p.  176. 
,  «  Dt  Bep.  IX,  p.  48. 
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Bttaxy  (avBpa'a) ;  Temperftnca  (<rei<pf>oavjnj) ;  imd  Justice 
(^iucaiogvv^) :'  which  are  otherwise  termed  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  Such  virtues  he  descrihes  as  arisiiig  oat  of  aq 
independence  of,  and  superiority  to,  the  infiuence  of  the 
senses.  In  hie  practical  philosophy  Plato  blended  a  rigid 
principle  of  moral  obli^tioQ  with  a  spirif;  of  gentieness  and 
humanity;  and  education  he  described  ea  a  liberal cultiTO- 
tion  uid  moral  discipline  of  the  mind.*  Politics  he  defined 
to  be  the  application,  on  a  great  scale,  of  tjie  lam  of 
moralitr  (a  society  being  composed  of  individuals,  mid 
therefore  under  similar  obligations) :  and  its  end  to  be 
liberty  and  concord.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  Ms  Bepublio,  as 
governed  according  to  reason,  (on  Ideal  st^«),  PUto  bad 
particularly  on  eye  to  the  cht^acter  and  the  political  diffi- 
culties  of  the  Oräckä  ;*  and  the  elements  of  this  organism, 
in  his  view,  answer  to  the  component  parts  of  the  soul.* 
Plato's  Bepublic  ie  the  earlicBt  syetematic  treatise  on 
Sod^ism,  and  the  phikwopher  himself  tha  earliest  scientific 
Soaaliat.  Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  senuble  remv- 
BentatioB  of  moral  and  physical  perfection :'  consequent  it 

'  Se  Hep.  IT,  44S,  nq. 

*  Ibid.  Ill,  p.  810 ;  De  L<«.  I,  p.  M,  iqq.,  U,  SB:  *  Ibid. 

*  Gonnlt  the  fbllairiiig  -rotke  on  tks  pMloev^j  of  Plato,  as  bearing 
npon  pra«tic«]  principles; 

C^B;  Javklu  Dispodtio  HotsIIs  Philowpbf«  PlUimicn,  Ten. 
1536,  «to.  Et,  Dispoaitio  PhUosopbi»  CivtlU  »d  Ueatam  PlatoBia 
Fesrt.  16M,  4to. 

Maoh.  Dab.  OMEun  Bthiea  Hatciiriba,  Alidorf:  189«,  8to. 

Fb.  Aoo.  Ltm.  AiMHiPH.  Qbotbtebd,  Comnteiitatio  Id  qui  Doetrtna 
Ptetoois  Ethin  mm  Christiana  CDinpftntiir,  etc.,  OetUng.  1730,  4to. 

JoH.  Sleidaki  äunuiiA  DoetriB»  Plattmis  de-Bepablict  at  de  Legibus, 
Argents.  1B18,  8to; 

J.  J.  Leibhitu  B«flpnb1ica  Plat«iiiB,  Lä'pr.  1778,  4to. 

3.  ZsNTORAVn  Specimen  Doctjin»  Jmris  Natura  «amnAuO'  Dtaci- 
plinun  PlatonicsiD,  Argentvr.  16T9,  i\a. 

Cab.  Uobgbhsthbn,  De  Flatouis  B«pnbL  ComMeatt.  III.,  Sake, 
17M,  8TO. 

J.  LCD.  Odil.  ni  Onu,  Diatribe  In  Folilices  Flatmie»  Trinetpis, 
tHfriy.  1810,  evo. 

f  Fa.  Eoirair,  FoIlVi  aeeordliigto  the  Prineiples  ofTMo,  Leipt. 

ISIS,  »TO. 

Q.  PtmoiB  De  ü*  qiue  Aiiatoteles  in  FUtonlB  Folitift  reprehendit, 
Ltipt.  1822,  Svo. 

*  Da  Leg.  II,  p.  02,  iqq.,  p.  89,  sqq.;  Sjmpo«.  FhwdK.  Blpplas.  tfij. 
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is  one  with-  Trath  and  GK)od]iem,  and  inspires  love  (^a^)» 
which  leads  to  yiitue«^    (Platonic  Love.) 

137.  Plato  borrowed  considerably  from  other  philosophers, 
particularly  the  Pythagoreans,  who  suggested  to  him  the 
leadmg  idea  that  all  the  variety  of  existing  objects  consist  of 
one  changeable  substratum  and  form .  but  what  he  bor» 
rowed  his  own  genius  stamped  with  a  character  of  origi- 
imlity,  and  blended  the  discordant  systems  of  older  philo» 
sophy  in  an  harmonious  whole;  the  striking  advantages 
of  which  are  the  unity  it  presents  in  its  system  o£  Ideoi; 
the  combination  in  one  and  the  same  interest  of  our  reason, 
both  speculative  and  practical ;  the  strictness  of  the  union 
which  he  maintains  betweai  Virtue,  Truth,  and  Beautv; 
the  multitude  of  new  ideas  of  which  the  germs  are  to  be 
found  in  his  system ;  and,  finally,  for  the  love  of  science 
which  his  memtations  inspire.*  On  the  other  hand  his 
system  is  not  without  its  weak  side ;  he  did  not  sufficiently 
mstinguish  between  conceptions,  origmating  in  the  mind 
itself  and  those  which  are  acquired  by  experience ;  and  his 
origin  of  the  iBeat  is  mystical ;  besides  which  he  confounds 
thought  with  cognition.  There  aa*e  faults  also  in  his  manner : 
the  union  of  much  imagination  with  reasoning,  of  a  poetic 
with  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  syste^ 
mafic  form,  have  rendered  his  doctrine  difficult  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  gave  occasion  for  abundance  of  misinterpretations ; 
and  ultimately  had  great  influenco  over  the  K)rtunes  of 
Platonism. 

138.  Plato  drew  around  him  a  crowd  of  disciples  and 
flidmirers;  many  of  them  celebrated  statesmen,  and  even 
several  females:'  among  others  Jbciothea  of  Phlius,  and 
Lagthema  of  Mantinea^  As  the  doctrines  he  had  blended 
came  subsequently  to  be  redivided^  and  as  succeeding  ages 
produced  a  succession  of  different  prevailing  spirits  of 
philosophy,  his  school  was  subdivided  into  several  sects,^ 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  various  Academies,  To  i^^eßrst  of 
these  belonged  Speusippus  of  Athens  (died  339  B.C.),  the 

>  SympoB.  Phsedr.,  p.  801 ;  Eathyphr.  p.  20. 
Baub^  Daa  Christliche  des  Platomsmo^,  X837. 
Dioo.  Laisbt.  Ill,  46. 
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itephev  and  succeBSor  of  Plato,*  and  Am  successor  Xeno- 
cratei  of  Chalcedon  (died  814  B.C.)  ■?  who  in  his  manner  of 
expreaemg  himself  resembled  I^rthagoras:  for  instance,  in 
defining  the  soul  to  be  a  »elf-movm^  numba:  After  him 
Polemo  of  Athens'  presided  at  the  Academyj.who  considered 
the  twnmum  honmm  to  consist  in  a  life  regulated  according 
to  nature;*  and  subsequently  Orate*  of  Athens.'  I^ally 
Grantor  of  Soh,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Xenocrates  and 
Polemo,  maintained  the  original  system  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  altera- 
tions, applied  principally  to  the  popular  doctrines  of  prac- 
tical morality.'  The  neio  Academy  (see  below,  §  16G,  sqq.) 
directed  its  speculatioas  t«  Move  the  uncertainty  of  biunan 
judgment:  while  the  Neo-Platoniats  founded  a  school  of 
entiiusiasts  who  laid  claim,  to  a  high  degree  of  internal 
iUitminalion.* 

II.  ArUtotle. 

Anthorities:   The  works  of  AriBtoUe,  and  bia  nnmeroa«  commen. 

tstora,  whose  obserratioiiB  miiBt  be  admitted  with  csutioo;  (among 

others,   Ammonine,   Alexander  Aphrodigiensis,  Simpliciua,  and  The- 

iqiBtiDB);  Cicero,  Flotaich,  Seit.  Empir,,  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  T.,  Suidts. 

Modern  Works  on  the  Life  and  PkOoaophy  qfAnstotU 

in  generaL 

FsAna  PATTticn  DiscoBsIonnm  Peripateticaram,  tom.   TY,  qnibns 

ArieCotelicn  PhiloBophiee  UniTerste  Bistoris  atqae  Dogmata  cum  rete- 

rnm  placitia  callata  eleganter  et  erudite  declarantor,  Batil.  1681,  fol. 

luLCH.  WsDiBicBn  Oratio  Apologetica  pro  Amtotelis  Peraout, 
adveisua  Criminationes  Patriciij  Lipi.  181J,  ito. 

'  Dioa.  Laebt.  rv,  S,  sqq.  for  some  of  bisopinions,  see  AriiLHet 
Til,  2;  XII,  T;  Eth.  Nie,  1,  i.     Sni.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  146. 

5  Ibid,  IT,  8,  aqq,   9m.  Adr.  Math.  Til,  18,  etc        '  In  814  B.C- 

*  Dioo.  Laibt.  it,  16,  sqq,  Cic,  De  Fin,  IT,  fi.      •  About  813  B.C. 

*  Heraelida  of  Ponltti,  the  anthor  of  some  treatises  of  «hieb  we 
posaeaa  certain  fragmenta  (ed.  Geo.  D.  Eoblbd,  HoL  1804,  8to.  Cf. 
BttM.  liAKBT.  T,  8B,  sqq.  Cic,  Tusc  T,  8 ;  De  Div,  I,  23,  and  Soibas, 
a.  h.vX  «aa  the  bearer  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  on  which  acconnt  he 

tn  i^led  a  Peripatetic. 

lal  illainination  baa  been  identified,  by  many  modem 
e  clairroyance  of  natural  somnambnliam  and  Animal 
ee  Colqnhonna  Hiat.  ot  Hagic,  Witchcraft,  and  Animal 

.  i.y-Eo. 
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Hbbm.  CoNBiNon  Arifitotelifl  Laudatio:  Oratimies  dnm,  ffelnut, 
1633,  4to. 

E.  y.  L.  Puussmo,  On  Ari8toile>  in.  Cceaar'e  Denhoürdigkeüen,  aua 
der  PhUaa,  Welt  torn.  III. 

J.  GoTiL.  BuHLBy  Vita  Aristotelis  per  Annoa  ctlgesta :  is  the  first 
vol  of  hi8  edition  of  the  Worka  ef  Ariistotle. 

MioH.  PiocABTi  Isagoge  in  Leetionem  AristoteUa  com  Episu>]& 
Conringian&  et  pnemissä  Diasertatione  dQ  Natura»  Origine  et  Progressu 
PhiloB.  AristotelicaB ;  ed.  J.  Cohb.  Dubsius,  Altd,  1667,  8vo. 

Petb.  Joh.  NuNNEsn,  Babth.  Jos.  PASCHAsn,  et  Jo.  Baft.  Mon- 
TOBn  Oratt.  tres  de  Arigtotelis  Doctrinft,  Franco/,  1691,  8to. 

MiOH.  PiocABTiHypotyposis  Philos.  AnetoielScsb,  Narimh,  1504,  Sto. 

J.  CBASsorn  Institutiones  in  Universam  Arist.  Philosophiam,  Par, 
1619,  4to. 

J.  CoKB.  DuBBU  HypotypoBia  totina  PhiloB.  Aristotelicaa,  Altd, 

1660,  4to. 

*        *        • 

Petbi  Rami  AnixnadTerBiones  Aristotelico  XX  libris  oomprehenfls». 
Par.  1558,  Svo. ;  and  hifl  other  works  quoted  farther  on. 

Petbi  Gassenbi  Exercitationes  Paradozicse  adrersua  AristoteL^  etc 
OrctHanop.  1624,  Svo.;  and  in  his  Works,  Lugd, 

PsFKE  Yauebiahi  Philosophia  contra  Aristotelem,  Dantisc.  1653, 
4to. 

On  the  other  hand  see  the  Works  written  in  defence  of  Aristotle,  by 
Habt.  Dobpus,  P.  Gallandius,  J.  Bboboiüs,  J.  Guillbmhtat,  H. 
Stabius,  Jos.  db  MuNirAirA  against  Yalla,  Ramus,  and  others. 

Pet.  YiuiEMANDT,  Manuductio  ad  Philosophise  Aristotelei»  Epicum 
et  Cartesianse  parallelismum,  Amst.  1683,  8vo. 

Gb.  Paul.  KosTENBECcn  Disp.  de  principio  Aristotelico  et  Cartesiano, 
AUd.  1685,  4to. 

. '  Sam.  HASoovn  Exere.  Acad,  uter  in  Scvutmia  Yeritatia  rectiua 
dubitet  Aristoteles  an  Cartesius,  Regiom.  1704,  4to. 

BnfiB,  Die  Philosophic  des  Aristoteles,  1  Bd.  183iS« 

Stahb,  Aristotelia,  I  und  II,  1830  und  1882. 

MiCHELET,  Examen  critique  de  Touvrage  d'Aiifltote,.  intitule  Meta^ 
physique,  1836. 

MiOHELET,  Die  Ethik  des  Aristoteles,  1827. 

Habbis  (James)  of  Salisbury,  Worka  (passim),,  published  by  his  son 
(Lord  Malmsbury),  Lond.  1801,  2  vols.  4to.    Again  1805. 

Of.  besides,  the  articles  Aristotles,  Aristotelische  Philosophie  (by 
Bühlb),  in  the  great  Encyclop.  published  by  Ebsgh,  etc ;  part  Y. 

139.  Aristotle  was  bom  at  Stagira,  384  B.C.  01.  XCIX. 
He  inherited  from  his  father  Nicomachus,  who  had  been 
the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  a 
predilection  for  natural  philosophy*  Prom  368  B.C.  he 
continued  for  twenty  years  the  disciple  of  Plato,  ifnproviiig 
under  that  great  master  his  admirable  talents  for  analysis; 


»f 
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though,  subsequently,  he  separated  from  him.  In  343  he 
became  the  preceptor  of  Alexander,  who  assisted  his  scien- 
tific pursuits  by  sending  to  him  collections  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  furnishing  him  with  sums  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  books.*  H«  foimded  in  334  &  new 
school  in  the  walks  of  the  Lyceßum ;  whence  the  name  of 
Peripatetics;^  and  died  in  322,*  at  Chalcis,  in  Euboea;  pro- 
bably by  poison,  which  he  had  taken  on  beiug  obliged  to 
leave  Athens  under  the  suspicion  of  atheism.  Aristotle 
has  bequeathed  to  us  excellent  works  on  all  the  sciences 
known  to  the  G-reeks,  and  particularly  on  Moral  Philosophy. 
These  treatises  are  to  be  divided  into  exoteric  and  esoteric, 
or  acroamatic*  The  peculiar  fortunes  to  which  his  works 
have  been  exposed,*  have  rendered  stul  more  difficult  the 
examination  and  exposition  of  his  doctrines,  already  suffi- 
ciently obscure,  by  their  brevity  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
language  he  employed.® 

140.  Aristotle  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talent  of 
discrimination,  and  a  great  mass  of  knowledge  derived  from 
books  and  the  observation  of  nature.  He  mastered  the 
whole  philosophical  and  historical  science  of  his  age,  and 
started  from  the  exploration  of  nature.  He  was  conse- 
quently not  satisfied  with  Ideas,^  but  sought  also  to  re- 
concile them  with  nature.    He  conceived  them  to  be  not 

>  Pun.  Hist.  Nat.  VIII,  16.  ^ 

3  Dioo.  Labbt.  V,  2.  Cio.  Acad.  Qtiseet.  1, 4   A.  Gall.  N.  A.  XX,  5. 

8  OL  CXIV.— CXIII. 

^  J.  GoTTL.  BuHLB,  Commentatio  de  Libromm  Arifttotelis  dlBtri- 
bntione  in  Ezotericos  et  AcroamatieoB,  Qött.  1788,  8vo.;  and  in  the 
first  vol.  of  his  edition  of  Arist. 

Fbanc.  Nio.  Titze,  de  Aristotelis  Operum  serie  et  distinotione  liber^ 
Lips.  1826,  8vo. 

«  See  Strab.  Geo.  lib.  IX,  et  PiUT.  in  Vit.  Syll»,  c.  26.  Hktnb, 
Opuse.  Acad.,  vol.  I,  p.  126,  et  SOHinm>]SB,  Epimetrum  de  FAtis  Libror. 
Aristotelicorom,  in  his  edition  of  Arist.  Hist,  of  Anim.  Lips,  1811, 
p.  76.  See  also  Brandis,  in  the  iUiein.  Museum,  I  Jahr,  NoSi  III  and 
IV,  Lond.  1827. 

*  Pbtb.  Joh.  Nunnesiüs,  De  OansisObficuritatis  Aristotelis  eanunque 
remediis  una  cam  Vita  Aristotelis  a  Joh.  PmLOFONO  descripta,  etc. 
Lugd,  Bai.  1621. 

t  FuLi^BN  (CoUeet.  fasc.  IX.),  On  the  Manner  and  Philosophy  <^ 
Aristotle. 

7  Metaph.  I,  7 ;  XII,  9. 
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only  a  ^vajM9,  but  at  tbe  same  time  also  as  an  cm-cXcx^fff-, 
assuming  that  all  representations,  even  the  highest  of  the 
understanding,  are  developed  out  of  etperience,^  and  that 
the  world  is,  even  as  regards  iifi  form,  eternal  and  not 
formed  by  an  inteUigraice.  He  drew  a  sharp  distinction 
between  philosophic  thinking  and  poetry;  and  he  inyari* 
ably,  in  all  his  writings,  cast  a  retrospective  and  critical 
glance  on  the  philosophical  progress  of  his  predecessors; 
and  differs  also  £rom  Plato  in  this  respect,  that  instead  of 

Eroceedrng,  like  him,  from  the  universal  to  the  particular, 
e  proceeded  from  the  particular  to  the  universal.' 

141.  Philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  science  arising 
out  of  the  love  of  knowledge  j  and  science  is  knowledge 
founded  on  certain  principles.'  There  are  two  sorts  of  know- 
ledge, mediate  and  immediate.*  In  order  to  make  the  first 
possible,  the  existence  of  the  second  is  necessary.  We  become 
sensible  immediately  and  by  experience  oi  particulars  (ra 
Ka0  eKotrra) :  fnediotely,  but  still  by  experience,  we  acquure 
the  universal  (ja  Kaff  oXov),  and  we  thus  attain  to  that 
which  is  real  and  necessartf,  and  is  capable  of  being  ex^ 
pressed  in  definitions  and  axioms.  From  immediate  certi« 
tude  we  deduce  mediate,  by  means  of  arguments,  the  theory 
of  which  belongs  to  logic ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
how  we  can  ascertain  oy  reasoning  the  certainty  or  the 
probability  of  things.  Logic,  therefore,  is  the  instrument 
(prganum)  of  all  science  or  philosophy,  but  only  quoad 

»  Analyi.  Pri«r.  I,  30. 

3  Here  may  be  noticed  the  comparisons  drawn  between  the  two  phi- 
losophers, by  George  of  Trebizona,  and  Q.  Gemisthüs  Plbiho. 

And  also:  Paoaninub  Gaüdemtius,  De  Dogmatnm  Aristotelis cum 
phiL  Platonis  comparatione,  Florent.  15S9,  4to. 

Jau.  Mazomius,  De  Gomparatione  Aiistot.  cank  Platoüe,  Venet 
1647,  foL 

Jao.  GASPKNTABn  Platonls  cnm  Arist.  in  ünivensft  Philosophic  com- 
paratio.  Par.  1573,  4to. 

AmoB.  Baohmank,  Aristoteles  enm  FlatMie  eomparatas,  Nordh. 
1629,  4to. 

Biüpnr,  Aristotle  and  Plato  compared,  PartSf  1671,  8to. 

Chb.  Herbhann  Weisse,  De  Platonis  et  Aristotelis  in  constitnendis 
principils  differentia,  Gommentat.  Lips.  1828,  8yo. 
s  Phys.  II,  3;  Met.  I,  2.  *  Anil  Post.  I,  2;  II,  c.  19. 

I2 
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fonmm;  (a  distinction  whicli  was  afterwards  very  often 
forgotten) ;  for  it  is  experience  wluch  must  supply  the 
matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrought  into  general  prin- 
ciples.^ The  first  principle  is  that  of  contradiction ;  but, 
though  productiye  of  truth,  it  is  the  test  and  not  the  con^ 
gtituent  element  of  truth.*  By  his  works  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Or^antim,  Aristotle  has,  next  to  Plato, 
rendered  the  greatest  service  to  logic  ;•  as  the  science  which 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  elucidate  its 
theory:  he  there  considers  propositions  and  conceptions  as  the 
elements  of  reasoning,*  with  admirable  remarks  on  language 
interspersed ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
the  abuse,  which  afterwards  prevailed,  of  this  art,  when  it 
came  to  be  considered  as  capable  of  supplying  not  only  the 
Jbrm  but  the  matter  of  argumentation.* 

142.  Aristotle,  above  every  other  philosopher,  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy.  He  comprised  therein  all  the 
sciences  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  the  single 
exception  of  history :  and  appears  to  have  divided  it  as  a 
whole  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics ;  or  into  speculative 
and  practical.*  Speculative  philosophy  contemplates  the 
real  order  of  things,  which  is  not  dependent  on  our  caprice : 
practicaly  the  accidental  and  voluntary :  real  substances  are 
either  invariable  (a«c/i/jyTa),  or  variable  (Kivfjra),    The  latter 

»  Anal.  Post  1, 18. 

»  Anal.  Post.  Metaph.  1, 1 ;  IV,  3  ;  De  Animft,  III;  5,  6. 

'  Mich.  Pselli  Synopsis  Logic»   Aristotelis,    Gr.  et  Lat.  edidit 
El.  Ehingeb,  Aug.  Yind.  1597,  Svo. 

NiCEPH.  Blemmtdjb  Epitome  Logicae  Doctrinad  Aristotelis  Gr.  etLat^ 
ed.  Jo.  Wegelin,  ibid.  1605^  fol. 

Geo.  Anefontmi  Compendium  Philoeophiae  sen  Organ!  Aristotelis^ 
Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Jo.  Weoemn,  ibid.  1600,  8vo. 

Jao.  OABFiENTABn  Descriptio  Universn  Artis  disserendi  ex  Arist. 
Organo  collecfa  et  in  III  libros  distincta,  Par.  1654,  4to. 

Cab.  Wedtboltz,  De  Finibos  atque  pretio  Logicae  Aristotelis,  RoaL 
1824.  ^  SophUt.  Elench.  84,  fin. 

.  ^  TiuftNDLEHBüBa,  Erläutenmgen  sn  den  Elementen  der  aristotelischen 
Logik,  1842. 

Hetdeb,  Kritische  Darstellung  und  Yergleichung  der  aristotelischen 
nnd  HegeFschen  Dialektik,  1845. 

Ge.  Paul.  BoETEifBEOK,  Diss.  Aristotelicn  PhilosophlaB  diyisionein 
fiub  examen  vocans,  ÄUd.  1705,  4to. 

'  Dioo.  Laebt.  V.,  28. 
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either  perishable  (<f>0ap7a)  or  imperishable.  Sublunary 
things  are  variable  and  perishable:  the  heavens  are  im- 
perishable, but  variable:  the  Deity  alone  is  imperishable 
and  invariable.  Consequently,  speculative  philosophy  be- 
comes, in  proportion  as  it  advances  in  abstraction,  either 
Physics  or  Mathematics,  or  what  came  to  be  afterwards 
called.  Metaphysics:  relatively  to  its  objects,  it  is  divided 
into  Physics,  Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  Theology.  Prac- 
tical Philosophy  comprehends  Ethics,  Politics,  and  Eco- 
nomy.^ These  subdivisions  are  not  broadly  traced,  on 
defined  principles,  vet  it  is  to  Aristotle  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  hmt  oi  an  encyclopaedic  system  of  the  sciences ; 
for  having  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  the  notions 
and  principles  of  his  predecessors;  for  having  himself 
laboured  to  establish  others  by  induction  and  reflection: 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  admire  the  multitude  of  hints,  in- 
quiries, and  observations,  which  are  dispersed  up  and  down 
his  works,  without  forming  integral  parts  of  his  system. 

§143. 

Jao.  CAEFENTABn  Descriptio  TJniyersee  KatursB  ex  Aristotele ;  pan 
I  et  II.  Par.  1562,  4 to. 

Pet.  Rami  Scholarum  Physicarum,  libri  VIII.    Par.  1666,  8vo. 

Sebastiani  Bassonis  Philosophise  Naturalis  adversus  Aristotelem 
libri  XII,  Par.  1621,  8vo. 

Spectilative  JBhihsophy.  let.  Physics  or  Natwral  Philch 
Sophy.  Nature  ((f)v<Tii)  is  the  sum  of  all  existing  things, 
whose  existence  can  be  known  only  by  means  of  perception 
and  experience  founded  thereon.  Ta  porfra,  the  objects  of 
our  mental  conception,  do  not  exist  per  se.^  Nature  is  also 
the  internal  principle  of  change  in  objects,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  distmction  between  her  works  and  those  of  art. 
The  knowledge  of  nature  is  properly  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  in  movement.  In  this 
science  are  comprised  the  following  subjects  of  discussion : 
Nature,  Cause,  Accident,  End,  Change  (and  its  subdivi- 
sions), Infinitude,  Space,  and  Time :  and  moreover  a  general 
theory  of  movement.    Nature,  as  a  principle  of  change, 

»  Metaph.  I,  2;  VI,  1 ;  XI,  8;  Ethic.  X,  9;  (Econ.  1, 1. 
SMetaph.111,2-4,  \,A   . 
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does  nothing  without  an  end  or  object;  wMcli  end  is  {he 
'  Ihrm}  When  we  speak  of  chance  (to  avrofiarov),  we 
always  in  fact  mean  real  causes,  unknown  to  ourselves. 
AU  change  necessarily  presupposes  a  substratum  (vKOKei" 
fievov,  vKrf)^  and  a  form  (et^o»)«  A  change  {jclvtini^y  fierof 
ßoXrj),  is  the  realization  of  that  which  is  possible  ivrekex^o)* 

so  far  as  it    is  possible,   y  rov   Bwdfiei   oi/to?  ei/TcX^p^e/a   y 

ToiovTov,^  As  soon  as  the  Possible  (ßvvdfiei  ov)  assumes  a 
certain  form  and  is  developed  after  a  particular  nuumer, 
every  other  condition  and  state  is  excluded  (aTeptim). 
Matter,  Perm,  and  Privation,  are  therefore  the  three  prin- 
ciples, or  elements  of  existence  and  of  change.  Change  is 
possible  in  respect  of  Substance,  Quantity,  Quality,  and 
place.  This  last  condition,  and  generally  that  of  space  aud 
time,  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  others.*  Space  (joiros) 
is  the  first  immoveable  limit  of  that  which  surrounds  us : 

(to  toO  7r€ptexovT09  irepai  iuuviirov  irpSnov)\^  there  is  no  va- 
cuum (jcevov).  Time  is  the  measure  or  numeration  (apL0fio9) 
of  movement,  with  reference  to  priority  and  posteriority 

{apiOpLo^  iciP'q(r€u)9  icara  to  wpwrov  xal  vaTcpov),^     Infinitude 

is  that  which  continually  suggests  the  idea  of  still  greater 
extent,  in  addition  to  tnat  already  ascertained.  In  reality 
there  is  no  being  which  can  be  called  Infinite ;  only  in  our 
conception.  Time  is  iofinite.  Body  and  Space  are  finite, 
although  susceptible  of  infinite  division.'  Motion,  in  gene- 
ral, like  time,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  first  cause  of  movement, 
itself  unmoved  (to  Trp&rov  kivovv  okivtitop).  This  source  of 
movement  must  be  eternal  and  invariable;  its  essence  is 
eternal  and  pure,  activity  and  life;  such  a  cause  is  the 
Divinity.  The  first  thing  put  in  motion  ttom  eternity  was 
the  Heavens.* 

»  Phyg.  II,  4—6,  8,  sqq. 

^  Cf.  SumAS,  Bub  häc  v.  C£  also  Father  Akcillon,  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Besearches  rejecting  the  Entelechia  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Royal  Acad,  of  Prussia  (Class  of  Phil),  for  the  years 
1804-11,  Berl  1816,  p.  1,  sqq.  (Fr.). 

»  Phys.  Ill,  1 ;  VHI,  1.  *  Ibid.  Ill,  1 ;  VII,  7;  VIII,  7. 

fi  Ibid.  IV,  4,  sqq.  •  Ibid.  IV,  11. 

7  Phys.  Ill,  1—7 ;  VI,  1—9. 

»  Ibid.  VIII,  5,  sqq.  ,•  De  Coelo,  II,  3,  sqq. 
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144.  Cosmology.  The  world  (Kotrfioi,  ovpavoi)  is  the  sum- 
total  of  all  things  subject  to  change.  Beyond  its  limits  is 
neither  change,  nor  time,  nor  space.  Itself  is  eternal  and 
immoTeable.^  The  First  Being,  who  is  the  author  of  all 
moTement,  is  not  himself  a  part  of  the  world.  The  latter 
is  a  whole,  bounded  by  the  heavens,  without  begLaning  or 
end,  and  of  a  spherical  form.  The  earth  is  the  central  point, 
the  heavens  the  circumference.  Hence  arise  three  simple 
movements:  towards  the  centre  (the  gravitation  of  bodies 
towards  the  earth) ;  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
(light  bodies,  for  instance,  fire) ;  and  finally  about  that 
centre  (the  circumambient  bodies,  tl^  heavens,  etc.).  The 
circular  motion  is  the  most  perfect,  and  the  upper  region 
of  the  heavens  in  which  it  prevails  is  perfect  and  divine, 
indestructible,  not  subject  to  suffering  or  change;  and 
consequently  of  a  nobler  nature  than  sublunary  parts.  The 
elementary  matter  of  the  constellations  is  the  principle  of 
all  life,  action,  and  thought  in  the  inferior  r^on ;  and  all 
things  here  are  subject  to  its  infiuence  and  direction.  The 
constellations  are  animated  beings  (ifiylrvxa) ;  their  pria* 
ciple  of  motion  is  within  themselves,  although  they  revolve 
in  the  circle  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  general,  this 
part  of  Aristotle's  system  is  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and 
appears  to  waver  between  two  opposite  doctrines.* 

145.  Fsychohgy  is  indebted  to  Aristotle  for  its  first  though 
still  imperfect  elaboration  upon  the  principle  of  experience, 
with  \nuch,  however,  he  coupled  speculative  views.  The 
soul  is  the  efficient  principle  of  life  (taken  in  its  broadest 
acceptation)  the  primitive  form  of  every  physical  body 
capaole  of  life,  i.e.  of  one  organically  framed.    (V^x^  ^^^^ 

The  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body :  but  considered  as  its 
form  (ee^o»  or  cVTeXcx^ea),  it  is   inseparable   therefrom.* 

'     »  De  Coelo,  1, 12. 

2  De  Coelo,  I,  6—12 ;  II,  1,  2,  8, 4 ;  De  Geaer.  et  Corrupt.  11, 10 ; 
De  Gener.  Animal.  II,  3;  III,  11;  Meteorol.  I,  1;  Metaph.  XII,  8; 
Phyg.  VIII,  2,  3,  5. 

8  De  An.  II,  1.  *  Ibid.  1, 1—4. 

To  this  subject  belong  the  Cemmeataries  oo  the  works  of  Aristotle 
which  treat  of  the  soul,  etc 
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The  faculties  (Bwafieii)  of  the  soul  are :  Production,  and 
Nutrition,^  Sensation,*  Thought  (to  ^mi/oi^TMcoV),  aud  Will 
OP  Impulse.  Notwithstanding,  Aristotle  maintains  the  unity 
of  these  faculties  in  one  soul,  and  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
plurality  of  souls.  His  remarks  are  particularly  interesting 
on  the  manifestations  of  the  cognitive  powers,'  i.  e.  on  the 
senses;  on  Common  Sense,  (^Koivrj  aiffOrfffi^);  the  first  attempt 
towards  a  clearer  indication  of  Consciousness,*  on  Imagi- 
nation, Eeminiscence,  and  Memory.*  The  act  of  Intuition 
and  Perception  is  a  reception  of  the  forms  of  objects ;  and 
Thought  is  a  reception  of  the  forms  pre-supposed  by  feeling 
and  imagination.®  Hence  a  passive  {waßritiKo^,  inteUectus 
patiens),  and  an  active  Understanding  (ttoci/tcico»  i/oOs,  intel- 
lectus  agens).  The  first  implies  receptivity  for  those  forms, 
therefore  it  has  the  closest  relation  with  the  faculty  of 
feeling,  and  hence,  with  the  body;  to  the  latter,  which 
elaborates  those  forms  into  judging  {yiroKafxßaveiv)  and 
inferring  (Xof^i^eadai)^  and  which  moreover  itself  thinks, 
appertains  indestructibility  (Immortality  without  Conscious- 
ness or  Memory.'  Thought  itself  is  a  power  separate  from 
the  body,  coming  from  without  into  man,*  similar  to  the 
element  of  the  stars.*  Further,  the  understanding  is  theo- 
retical or  practical ;  it  is  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes 
ends  and  aims.  The  Will  (o/>ef «,)  is  an  impulse  directed 
towards  matters  of  practice,  that  is  to  say,  toward  Good ; 
which  is  real  or  apparent,  according  as  it  procures  a 
durable  or  a  transient  enjoyment:^*  ope^i^  is  subdivided 
into  ßov\'rj<Ti9  and  iTriOvfua;  the  Will,  properly  so  called, 
and  i)esvre.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of  the  perfect  exertion 
of  a  power, — an  exertion  by  which  the  power  agaiu  i» 
perfected.    The  noblest  pleasures  spring  from  Beason.^^ 

^  De  An.  II,  2,  4;  De  Gener.  Anim.  II,  3. 

2  Ibid.  II,  6,6, 12;  111,12. 

8  De  An.  II,  6;  III,  12,  sqq. ;  De  Sensu  et  Senaibili. 

4  Ibid.  III,  1,  sqq.  '  ! 

5  Ibid.  III,  3,  et  De  Memoria.  «  Ibid.  III,  4. 

7  De  An.  II,  1—6 ;  III,  2,  sqq.,  6. 

8  De  Gen.  Animal.  II,  3. 

9  Oic.  Acad.  QasBst.  1,  7. 

10  De  An.  III,  9—11 ;  Eth.  III,  VL 
w  Ethic.  X,  4,  ß,  8. 
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§  146. 

+  J.  G.  BüHLE,  On  the  Anthenticity  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
in  the  Biblioth.  of  Ancient  Arts  and  Literature,  fasc.  lY.  See  also  his 
Compend.  of  the  Hist,  of  Phil.  II,  §  331,  sqq. 

f  Fülleborn,  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle :  in  his  CoUeetanea, 
iascic.  V. 
Petbi  Rami  Scholarom  Metaphysicarum,  lib.  XIY,  Par,  1566,  8yo. 

^Primary  philosophy,  treating  of  the  nature  of  Being*  in 
the  abstract,  was  an  attempt  of  Aristotle's,  the  first  which 
had  been  made  in  the  science  since  denominated  Meta- 
physics.^ It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  attempt 
should  be  as  yet  an  imperfect  one.  It  contains  an  analytical 
statement  of  the  Aindamental  predicates  of  the  thing 
(to  Kvpiivi  ovy  TO  oPTu)9  ov)  OT  what  ho  denominated  the 
Categories  (ten  in  number),*  a  title  under  which  he  com- 
prised and  elucidated,  without  much  systematic  order,  the 
radical  as  well  as  derived  notions  of  the  Understanding  and 
of  the  Senses,'  as  he  found  them  by  abstraction,  from  the 
objects  of  experience.     The  Ten  Categories  (pn^dicamentä) 

of  Anstotle  are — rj   ovala,  to   Troaov,  TO  votov,  trpo^  t«,  ttov^ 

iroTe,  KeiaOai,  e^etv,  voieiv,  wa<rx€«v.  From  these  be  dis- 
tinguishes the  Catagorems  (pradicabilia,  quinque  voces) — 
6pd^,  761/os,  €7^09,  hutxjyopa,  iBtov  and  avßißeßriKo^,  which  ar0 
related  to  the  former.  (Top.  i,  6.)  With  this  arrangement 
he  connected  the  question  of  the  Eirst  Being,  and  mir  pro- 

*  The  English  work  Being  imperfectly  expresses  the  German  daa 
8eyn,  and  the  Greek  rb  ov.  The  idea  intended  to  he  expressed  is  ease 
in  the  ahstract. — Ed. 

'  SoHWEGLEB,  Die  Metaphysik  des  Aristoteles.  Grundtext,  XJeber- 
setzung  und  Commentar,  nebst  erläuternden  Ammerkungen,  8  Bände, 
1846. 

Biese,  Die  FhiloBophie  des  Aristoteles,  1  Bd.  Logik  und  Meta- 
physik, 1835. 

>  See  Habbts's  Fhilos.  Arrangements,  Edin,  and  Lond.  1775,  8yo. 

Of.  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  with  illustrations,  offered  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  new  theory  of  Thought,  hy  Sal.  Maimon,  Berl.  1794,  Svo. 
On  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  on  the  Categories;  Kbug,  Obser- 
vationes  Crit.  et  Exeget.  in  Aristotelis  librum  de  Categoriis,  part  I, 
Lip9. 1809,  4to. 

»  Metaph.  V,  7.    Of.  Categor.  II,  od.  Bühlk 
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perties  (theology).^  Grod,  the  absolute  cause  of  regular 
movement,*  is  the  perfect  Intelligence  (wO»)»  *o  whom 
appertains,  of  his  nature,  pure  and  independent  Energy, 
and  the  most  complete  Pelicily  ;*  He  is  immutable,  and  the 
end  of  all  Nature.* 

147.  Practical  Philosophy,  by  the  profound  analysis  of 
Aristotle,  became  a  moral  theory  of  happiness,  connected 
with  the  Empirical  point  of  view.  The  enquiry  starts  from 
the  conception  of  a  sovereign  good  and  final  end.  The 
final  End  (reKos),  is  happiness  (ev^t^oi/ui,  evvpafla),  which 
is  the  result  of  the  energies  of  the  soul,  iv  ßlw  reXcciu,  in 
a  perfect  life;*  to  it  appertains  true  di^ty  as  being  the 
highest  thing.  This  perfect  exercise  of  reason  is  v^tue; 
and  virtue  is  the  perfection  of  speculative  and  practical 
reason:  hence  the  subdivision  of  Intellectual  virtue  (^m* 
poffTiKff  aper^),  and  moral  (iiOiKrj)}  The  first  belongs  in 
its  entire  plenitude  to  God  alone,  and  confers  the  highest 
felicity  or  absolute  beatitude;  the  second,  which  he  also 
styles  the  human,  is  the  constant  perfecting  of  the  reason- 
able will  (cf»,  habitus),  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  resolve, 
and  consequently  of  liberty  (v-poatpeTiic^)*  of  which  Aristotle 
was  the  first  to  display  its  psychological  character,  and  of 
which  the  subjective  form  couBists  in  always  taking  the 
mean  between  two  extremes,  (to  maov,  ^«rony»).'    Ethical 

*  Besides  the  old  treatises  on  the  Theology  of  Aristotle,  by  J.  Faüo» 
TiüS,  Hieb.  Cafbjsdonus,  Fobtunius  Licbtüs,  and  the  treatises  of 
Valebianus  Magnus  and  Zaohab.  Gbapics  on  the  Atheion  of  Aris- 
totle, consult : 

JoH.  G.  Waloh,   Exercitatio   Histor.   Philosophica  de  Atheismo 
I  Aristotelis.  Pareiga  Academica,  Lips.  1721,  8yo. 

I  JoH.  Ssv.  Yatbb,  Theologise  Aristotelicae  Yindiciae,  Lips,  1795,  8vo. 

t  FüLLEBOBN,  in  his  Collections,  fasc.  Ill,  on  the  Nat.  Theol.  of 
Aristotle. 
2  Cf.  §  143—144.  .  »  Pol.  VII,  1. 

^  Metaph.  I,  1 ;  XII,  7,  sqq. ',  De  Coolo,  II,  8,  sqq. ;  De  Gener.  et 
Corrupt.  I,  6. 
«  Bth.  Nie.  1, 1—7;  X,  6,  6.  «  Idem,  1, 13;  II,  1. 

*  Aristotle  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  analyse  frpoaip€(Ti£, 
or  deliberate  free-choice. 

Sfbbnoel,  Ueber  die  unter  dem  Namen  des  Aristoteles  erhaltenen 
ethischen  Schriften.  Abhandlungen  der  Münchener  Akademie,  III,  2, 
(1841).  7  Eth.  Nie.  II,  6. 
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virtue  presents  itself  under  six  principal  characters,  liaving 
reference  to  the  different  objects  of  desire  and  avoid- 
ance (the  cardinal  virtues),  namely,  courage  {avBpia),  tem- 
perance {ffw<ppoavvij)y  generosity  (iKevOepwrqi)  delicacy 
(ji^aXovpeveia)^  magnanimity  and  a  proper  love  of  gloiy^ 
(/lerfaKQyltvxui)^  gentieness  and  moderation.  To  these  are 
added  the  aocessorv  virtues :  such  as  politeness  of  manners 
(evTpavsXia),  amiability,  the  üyciültv  of  loving  and  being 
beloved  (^iX/a),  and  lastly  justice  (piKaioavvrj),  which  com- 
prises and  completes  all  the  others,  and  on  that  account  is 
called  perfect  virtue  (j^Xaiaj,  Under  the  head  of  Justice 
Aristotie  comprehends  Eight  also.  Justice  he  regards  as 
the  special  virtue  (applied  to  the  notion  of  equality,  to  laov)  of 
oivinff  every  man  his  d/us;  and  its  operation  may  be  explained 
by  applying  to  it  the  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  pro- 
portions conformably  to  the  two  species,  the  Distrihutive 
and  OorrecUve^  into  which  he  subdivided  the  virtue.  To 
these  must  be  added  Equi^,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
rectification  of  the  defects  of  law.*  Under  the  head  of  Eight 
(jBiKaiov),  he  distinguishes  that  appertaining  to  a  family 
(oiKovofUKov),  from  that  of  a  city  (iroXiriKov) ;  dividing  the 
latter  into  the  natural  (0v<rMcov),  and  the  positive  (yofiiKov), 

Arisiotelis  Ethicoram  Nicomacheormn  adambratio  accommodate  ad 
noetrae  Philosophiao  rationem  facta,  Disp.  Jo.  Fb.  Goitl.  Delbbuck, 
ffcd.  1790,  8vo. 

t  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  translated  and  illustrated  by  Chs.  Gabve, 
BresL  1798—1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Politics,  comprising  his  Practical  Philosophy, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  illustrated  by  Introductions  and  Notes,  the 
Critical  Histoiy  of  his  Life,  and  a  new  Analysis  of  this  Speculative 
Works,  by  J.  Gujjbs,  Lond.  1797,  2  vols.  4to. 

t  K.  L.  MioHELBT,  On  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  Berl  1827,  8vo. 

148.  A  perfect  unity  of  plan  prevails  throughout  his 
Ethics,  his  Politics,  and  his  (Economics.  Both  the  latter 
have  for  their  end  to  show  how  the  object  of  man's  existence 

MiOHSLKF,  Die  Ethik  des  Aristoteles  in  ihrem  YerlüÜtniss  zum 
System  der  Moral,  1827. 

1  Eth.  Nie.  V,  I,  6,  sqq. 

>  C.  A.  Dbobtb-Hvslshoit,  D«  Aristotelis  Jvstitia  üniversali  et 
Partlculari,  deque  neza  quo  EÜüca  et  Jurisprudentia  junctas  sunt, 
BoniKü,  1816,  8vo. 
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defined  in  the  Ethics,  viz.  Virtue  combined  with  Happiness, 
may  be  attained  in  the  civil  and  domestic  relations,  through 
a  good  constitution  of  the  state  and  household.^  The  state 
(jiroXisi),  is  a  complete  association  of  a  certain  number  of 
smaller  societies  sufficient  to  satisfy  in  common  all  the 
wants  of  life.'  Mental  power  alone  should  preponderate. 
The  science  of  Politics  is  the  investigation  of  means  tend- 
ing to  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  State:  its  principle 
is  expediency,  and  its  perfection  the  suitableness  of  means 
to  the  end.  By  this  principle  Aristotle  would  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  slavery.*  All  education  he  refers  to  the 
idtimate  end  of  political  society. 

149.  Aristotle  also  rendered  great  services  to  philosophy 
by  his  investigations  with  regard  to  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage; particularly  in  his  treatise  Trepl  epfirjveia^:  and  by 
laying  the  first  foundations  of  a  theory  of  the  fine  arts  ;* 
the  principle  of  which,  agreeably  to  his  system,  he  deduced 
from  the  imitation  of  Nature.* 

150.  The  first  successors  of  Aristotle  were,  for  the  most 
part,  skilful  commentators  on  his  doctrines,  who  endea^ 
voured,  in  publications  under  similar  titles,  to  re-state  more 
clearly  what  he  had  first  advanced :  the  effect  of  which  was 
that  his  system  gradually  withdrew  farther  and  farther  from 
that  of  Plato,  and  proportionably  approached  the  limits  of 
Mat^alism.  The  most  distinguished  of  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  Theophrastus  of  Eressus  ;•  whom  Aristotle  him- 
self had  characterised  as  the  most  learned  and  the  ablest  of 
his  auditors,  and  the  most  -proper  to  be  his  successor  and 

1  Ethic.  YIII,  9 ;  X.  9.— See  the  tranBlations  of  the  Politics  and 
(Economics,  by  Schlosseb,  Lübeck  and  Leipa.  1798,  2  vols,  and  that 
of  the  Politics  by  Gabve,  with  Bemarks  and  Dissertations  by  Füllb- 
30BN,  Bresl.  1799, 1802,  2  vols.  Svo.  Also  :  Aristotelis  Beram  Public, 
reliq.  coll.  illustr.  etc.  C.  Fa.  Neumann,  Heidelb,  et  Spir^  1827,  8vo. 

■  PoL  1, 2. 

'  W.  T.  Kbüo,  De  Aristotele  Serritutis  Defensore,  Lips,  1818,  4to. 

C.  Qi  GomiNa,  Coxnmentatio  de  Notione  Servitutis  apad  Aiisto- 
I  telem,  Jen.  1821,  4to. 

To  this  head  belong  the  Bhetoric  and  Poetics  of  Aristotle. 

I  f  BiBBE,  Die  ^ilosophie  des  Aristoteles,  II  Bd.    Die  besondem 

3YisBenschaften,  1842. 
<  Formerly  cisdled  Tyrtamos. 
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heir:*  JEitdemius  of  Rhodes,  who,  as  well  as  Theophrastus, 
republished  with  very  few  alterations  Aristotle's  doctrines 
in  Physics,  Logic,  and  Ethics :  Dicaarchus  of  Messana,'  and 
Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  the  musician ;  both  materialists  in 
their  opinions  on  psychology :  the  first  considering  the  soul 
to  be  a  vital  energy,  inherent  in  the  body  :*  the  latter  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  symphony  or  harmony  resulting  from  the 
body,  analogous  to  those  elicited  ü*om  the  chords  of  an  in- 
strument.^ Heraclides  Fontictu  has  been  already  mentioned 
(§  138).  Subsequently,  we  have  occasion  to  remark,  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  the  follower  and  successor  of 
Theophrastus,'  Strato  of  Lampsacus;  who  died  about  270 
B.C.,  and  published,  with  more  of  original  character  about  it,  a 
'  dynamical  system  of  Physics;*  in  which  he  referred  the  exist- 
ence of  all  things  to  the  productive  energy  of  nature,  acting 
tmconsciously ;  which  caused  him  to  be  considered  by  many  an 
atheist.''  We  have  fewer  details  with  regard  to  Demetrius 
JPhalereus,^  a  follower  of  Theophrastus :  as  an  orator  and 
statesmen  he  was  sufficiently  distinguished.  As  for  those 
who  came  after,  Ia/co  or  Gl^co,  of  Troas,  the  successor  of 
Strato '  (about  270  or  268  B.C.),  Sier^m^mus  of  Ehodes,  his 

*  Btoo.  Laebt.  Y.  86,  sqq.    A.  Gbll.  Ndbt.  Att.  XIII,  5. 

Of  his  numerous  works,  the  only  one  which  has  come  down  to  ns, 
beddes  his  treatises  on  Natural  Histoiy,  is  his  book  of  Characters 
(ff^iKoi  xapoicr^pec),  and  some  fragments.  Opera  Or.  et  Lat.  ed.  Dan. 
Heotsiüs,  Lugd,  B<U,  1618,  2  vols.  fol.  See  also  the  work  of  Hili^ 
mentioned  in  the  following  section. 

>  Flourished  about  820  B.C. 

'  Nio.  DoDWELL,  De  Dicsearcho  ejusque  Fragmentis.  Of.  Bbedow. 
Epp.  Paria,  p.  4,  et  alibi ;  et  Batle,  Diet. 

*  G.  L.  Mahnb,  Diatr.  do  Aristoxeno  Philos.  Peripatetico,  AmsteL 
1798,  Svo.  «  Cio.  Tusc.  Quaest.  1. 10,  81. 

'  Hence  he  was  sumamed  Physicus, 

'  Dioo.  Lasbt.  V,  68.  Cio.  Acad.  Qneest.  IV,  88;  De  Nat.  Deor.  I, 
18.  Skxt.  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  Ill,  32, 136,  aqq. ;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  850; 
X,  155,  177,  228.  Sdcplio.  In  Phys.  p.  168  et  225.  Lactakt.  De  Ira 
Dei,  10.  Plutabch.  Adv.  Coloten.  p.  168;  De  Phic  IV,  6;  De  Solert 
Anim.  p.  141.    Stob.  Eel.  p.  298—348. 

Phil.  Fbid.  Sohlossib«  De  Stratone  Lampaaoeno  et  Atheismo  vulgo 
ei  tributo,  Viieb,  1728,  4to. 

Bbückeb,  Dias,  de  Atheismo  Stratonis;  Amoenitates  Llterari»  of 
ScHELLHOBN,  tom.  XIII.  8  Flourished  820  B.C. 

*  Diocb  Laebt.  V,  65,  sqq. 
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contemporary,*  Anato  of  Ceos,  the  successor  of  Lyco,* 
Critolam  of  Phaselis,  who  went  to  Eome  as  ambassador  at 
the  same  time  time  with  Cameades, '  and  his  pupil  and  suc- 
cessor DiodariM  of  Tyre — all  we  know  of  these  Aristotelians 
is  that  they  devoted  their  especial  attention  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  supreme  good.^  After  them,  we  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  names  of  the  masters  of  the  Peripatetic  school, 
tiU  the  time  of  Andronicus  (see  §  183). 

The  system  of  Aristotle  for  a  long  time  maintained  its 
ground  as  ^tinct  from  that  of  Plato:  subsequently,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  associate  them,  as  identical;  or  by 
giviQg  the  superiorily  to  one  or  other.  In  the  Middle  ages 
that  of  Aristotle,  degraded  to  a  system  of  formularies, 
became  universally  prevalent^  tiU  in  the  end  it  yielded  to 
Platonism :  not,  however,  without  continuing  to  retain  great 
influence,  from  the  general  adoption  of  its  Logic* 

• 

III.  IJpicufiis. 

Anthorities :  Eplcnri  Phjrgica  et  Meteorologica  dnabns  Epistolis 
ejusdem  comprehensa,  ed  J.  G.  Schnetoeb,  Lips.  1813,  8vo. 

Epicuri  Fragments  libroram  II  et  XI,  De  Natarft,  etc.,  illustrata  a 
Boginio,  ed.  Obsllius,  Lips.  1818,  8yo. 

DiooENis  Laebtu  De  Yitis,  Dogmatibns  et  ApophthegmaÜbus 
clarorum  Philosophorum  lib.  X,  Gr.  et  Lat  separatim  editus,  atque 
Adnotationibus  illustratas  a  Cab.  Nübnbebgeb,  Norimb.  1791,  8yo. 

Cf.  also  the  Didactic  Poem  of  Luobetiub  De  Benim  Katuift :  aüd 
likewise  Cicebo,  Sensoa,  Plui^abch. 

Petbi  Gabsendi  Animadyeraiones  in  Diogenem  Laert  de  Vitft  et 
Fhiiosophi&  Epicuri,  Lugd.  Bai.  1646,  fol. 

Ejusdem  De  Vita,  Moribus  et  Doctrinft  Epicuri,  libb.  VIII,  Lugd. 
1647,  4to.    Hagoi  Comit.  1656,  4to. 

t  Sam.  de  Sobbiebb,  Letters  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Beputation 
of  Epicurus,  with  Bemarkg  on  his  Errors  (among  his  Letters  and  Dig- 
courses),  Paris,  1660,  4to. 

t  J.  Boin>EL,  Life  of  Eplenms^  Pear.  1679,  8to.  translated  Into  Lai. 

Amst.  1693, 12mo. 

--  -  --  —     ..     ..      ■■■■■,■        ^. .      ....  1    - 

^  Dioo.  Laeop.  it,  41,  sqq.  68« 

«  Idem,  V,  70—74.  •       »  155  B.O. 

^  Cio.  Acad.  Qoadst  lY,  42 ;  De  Fin.  II,  8 ;  Y,  5. 

^  J«  Laünot,  De  Yarik  Philosophies  Aristotelic»  Fortnnft,  Paris, 
1658,  third  ediUon,  Hagce  ComU,  1662>  8yo.  Beoudi  corayit  Joh. 
Hebm.  ab  Elswich,  Viteb.  1720,  Syo. 

G.  Paul  Boetenbeok,  Oratio  de  t^hilosophitt  Aristotelie»  per  ain- 
galas  »tates  FortunA  Yarift,  AUd.  1668,  4to. 
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f  dasa^  towanls  an  Apology  for  EpionroB,  by  an  Opponent  of 
Batteox  (J:  Gr.  &&emxr),  Berl.  1776,  Svo. 

Fb.  Ant.  ZnaiEKicA2fK  (Resp.  Zbhneb),  Yita  eb  Doctrina  Epicuri 
l)ia8ertatione  Inaugur.  ezaminata,  HeideU),  1785,  4to. 

t  H.  E.  Wabnekbos,  Apology  for,  and  Life  of,  EpicuruB,  Qreifsw, 
17ö5,  8vo. 

Nie.  Hill,  De  Philoflophiä  Eplcureft,  Democritell,  et  Theophiasteft, 
Oe'Mv.  1669,  8vo. 

Pbtbi  Gassendi  Syntagma  Philoflophi»  Epicuri,  Hag,  Com»  1665  et 
1659,  4to.  and  in  his  Opp. 

151.  IJpicwrus,^  of  the  demos  of  Gargettos  near  Athens, 
was  bom  of  poor  parents.  Hjb  i^tber,  who  had  settled  at 
Samoa,  gained  his  livelihood  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  his 
mother  by  divining.  The  constitution  of  Epicurus  was 
feeble,  and  his  education  imperfect,  but  his  talents  were 
superior.  A  verse  of  Hesioo,  and  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes, awakened  in  him,  while  jet  joung,  a  spirit  of 
inqimy.  Soon  after,  he  attended  at  Athens,  out  in  a  desul^ 
tory  manner,  the  lessons  of  Xenocrates  the  Academiciani 
Theophrastus,  and  others.  In  his  thirty-second  year  he 
opened  a  school  at  Lampsacus,  which,  five  years  luter,  he 
removed  to  Athens,*  where  he  taught,  in  his  garden,  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  readily  recommended  itself  by 
the  indulgence  it  held  out  to  sensual  habits,  combined  with 
a  taste  for  the  refinements  of  social  Ufe,  an  abhorrence  of 
superstition,  and  a  tone  of  elegance  and  urbanity  which 
blended  with  all  his  doctrines^  He  may  be  justly  reproached 
with  depreciating  the  works  of  other  philosophers.'  Of  his 
numerous  writings  we  possess  only  a  few  fragments  cited 
by  IKogenes  Laertius,  and  the  fragments  of  a  book  trepl 
ipvffean^  which  by  a  fortunate  chance  was  discovered  among 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

152.  According  to  him,  philosophy  directs  us  to  happiness 
by  the  means  of  reason.*  Consequently,  Ethics  form  a 
principal  part  of  his  system,  and  Physics,  etc.  are  only 
accessories.  He  assigns  the  same  inferior  place  to  what  he 
terms  Ganomesy  the  Dialectics  of  his  system.^  There  is 
little  originaUty  in  this  theoiy  of  happiness;  and  the  form 
alone  in  which  it  is  put  belongs  to  ±^icurus.    The  theory 

1  Bom  337,  died  270.  ^  Dioa.  Laebt.  X,  15. 

*  Ibid.  X,  17.  ^  Sbxtus  Euf.  Adv.  Mathem.  XI,  169. 

*  Sehxc.  Ep.  S9.    BiocK  Laibt.  X,  24--31. 
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is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  one  of  Eudiemonism,  inter- 
woven with  moral  Ideas,  built  upon  na  Atomic  system 
by  way  of  Physics ;  with  a  theology  suitable  to  such  a 
whole. 

153.  Epicurus  borrowed  from  Democritus  his  theory  of 
representations  derived  from  certain  subtile  emanations  of 
objects  {airoppotaiy  aTTOffrcureii),  which  he  supposes  to  detach 
themselves  therefrom,  and  so  disperse  themselves  through 
the  air  (§  105).  The  contact  of  these  images  with  the 
organs  of  sense  gives  birth  to  perceptions  sensational  and 
intuitional,  which  correspond  perfectly  to  the  objects  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  representations  of  imagination,  which 
are  distinguished  from  perceptions  by  a  greater  subtlety» 
by  fortuitous  combinations,  and  a  slighter  connexion  with 
external  objects.  The  knowledge  of  the  object  is  compre- 
hended in  the  immediate  act  of  sensuous  cognition  (iiraiir^ 
6tf<ni).  It  is  from  the  same  act  that  we  derive  all  our 
representations,  even  those  which  are  ttniversal,  and  of 
which  there  existed  previously  what  he  termed  TrpoX'qyfreii  ;* 
the  understanding  contributing  however  to  their  formation.* 
Every  representation  of  the  senses  and  imagination  is  true, 
because  necessarily  responding  to  the  imager  impressed 
upon  them ;  and  the  results  are  neither  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  nor  refuted  (ivapr^rj^,  0X0709).  Our  opinions 
(^of  a«),  on  the  other  hand,  are  either  true  or  false,  according 
as  they  respond  or  not  to  our  sensational  perceptions: 
wherefore  these  are  always  to  be  referred  to  as  their- 
criteria.  Our  sensations  (waOff)  are  our  criteria  with  respect 
to  what  we  ought  to  desire  or  to  avoid  {aipetrts  and  0t^). 
There  is  no  law  of  necessity  for  thought ;  or  a  Fatalism 
would  be  the  consequence.  Such  are  the  principles  of  hia 
Canonics.* 

*  JoH.  Mich,  ^ebn,  Dihs.  Epicari  Prolepses,  seu  Antidpationes, 
Sensibus  demum  administris  hauBtas,  non  vero  menti  innateB,  in  locum 
Cio.  de  Nat  Deor.  1, 16,  Gm.  1766,  4to. 

Tagonis  Roobda,  Disp.  de  Anticipatione,  cum  omni  tum  inprimis 
Dei,  atque  Epicnreoram  et  Stoicorom  de  Anticipationibus  Doclrina^ 
Lugd.  Bat.  1823-4. 

>  Dioo.  Laebt.  X,  81,  sqq.  46,  sqq.  52.  Luobet.  IT,  particularly' 
v.  471—476.  726—753.    Cio.  Divin.  II,  67. 

B  DiOG.  Laebt.  X,  82.  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  208,  sqq.  Cia 
Acad.  Quaest.  IV,  25.  82;  Nat  Deor.  I,  25;  De  Fato,  9, 10. 
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§  154. 

t  The  Morals  of  Epicuras,  with  Remarks,  by  M.  the  Baron  t)E9 
CouTUBES,  Par,  1686.  +  With  additions  by  Bondel,  7%e  Hague, 
1686, 12mo. 

f  The  Morals  of  Epicums,  drawn  from  his  own  writings,  by  the 
Abbb  Battbüx,  Par.  1758,  8vo. 

Maoni  OMEisn  Diss.  Epicurus  ab  Infam!  Dogmate,  quod  Summnm 
Bonum  consistat  in  Ob8C(£n&  Corporis  Yoluptate,  Defensus,  Altd, 
1679,  4to. 

f  Investigation  respecting  the  Partial  and  Ezclnsiye  Opinions  of  the 
Stoic  School,  and  that  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  the  Theoiy  of 
Happiness  (by  E.  Plainbb)  ;  in  the  Netie  Biblioth,  der  Schdnen  Wü- 
seneckaflen,  XIX,  B. 

Morals,  Pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good  of  man ;  for  all 
beings  from  their  birth  pursue  pleasure  and  avoid  pain. 
Pleasure  consists  in  the  activity  or  the  repose  of  the  soul ; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  agreeable  sensations,  and  the  absence 
of  those  which  are  painful  (rfhovrf  ev  Kivvtrei^  and  yBovn 
Karaffrrj/MntKri),  Accordingly  Epicurus  considers  as  the  ena 
and  aim  of  man  this  well-being,  which  consists  in  being 
exempt  from  bodily  iUs  and  mental  a£9ictioiis ;  and  he  places 
the  swmmvm  honvm  in  a  state  entirely  free  from  suffering 

{atapa^la^  arovia^  iramos  rov  akf^ovro9  VTre^cupeaisi),  the  re- 
sults of  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  and  necessary  wants, 
appetites,  and  desires.*  All  our  emotions  in  themselves 
are  equal  in  worth  and  dignity,  but  differ  greatly  in  in- 
tensity, duration,  and  their  consequences.  The  pleasures 
and  the  pains  of  the  mind  exceed  those  of  the  body.  To 
attain  happiness  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice 
(aipetr^);  and  to  rule  our  desires  by  the  help  of  reason*  and 
free-will,  or  individual  energy  independent  of  nature,  which 
Epicurus  explains  in  a  manner  not  the  most  philosophical.* 
Consequently  Prudence  ((ppoveavs),  is  the  first  of  virtues : 
next  to  that  Moderation  and  Justice.  Virtue  in  general 
has  no  value  or  worth  but  for  the  consequences  wmch  at- 
tend her;  namely,  that  she  is  inseparably  allied  to  enjoy- 
ment.*   Contracts  are  the  origin  of  Eight ;  their  end  is  the 

»  Dioo.  Laeet.  X,  181. 136, 187. 189.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  9, 11. 
*  Beason  must  here  be  understood  in  its  popular  Engli^  sensOj  as 
denoting  the  intellectual  and  intuitional  faculties  geneially. — £d« 
»  Ibid.  X,  144.    Cio.  Nat  Deor.  I  25. 
«  Ibid.  X  129. 140. 142, 
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mutual  advantage  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  expediency 
the  principle  which  makes  their  performance  obligatory.* 
Occasionally  Epicurus  took  higher  ground  ;*  with  the  same 
inconsistency  which  compelled  his  adversaries  to  praise  the 
life  he  led,  so  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  precepts.' 

Observation. — A  difference  is  to  be  observed  between  the  system  of 
happiness  adopted  by  the  Oyrenaics  and  that  of  Epicurus ;  who  appears 
to  have  made  his  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  he  became  gradually 
more  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  Ülo  former.  See  Diog.  Laebt.  X,  6, 
131, 137.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quaest.  Ill,  18 ;  Fin.  1, 17. 

§  155. 

Gui/r.  Chableton,  Physiologia  Epicoreo-Gaasendo-Charletoniana,  etc. 
Lmd.  1654,  fol. 

QoTTFBm.  Plouoquet,  Diss,  de  Oosmogonill  Epicuri,  Tub.  1755, 4to. 

t  Bbstaürant,  Agreement  between  l£e  Opinions  of  Aristotle  and 
Epicurus  on  Philosophy,  Lugd.  Bat.  1682. 12mo. 

Fhysics.  He  considered  the  science  of  Nature  as  sub- 
ordinate, in  some  sort,  to  that  of  Ethics;  and  that  its 
proper  end  was  to  liberate  mankind  from  all  superstitious 
terror  derived  from  their  conceptions  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena., the  gods,  death,  and  its  consequences ;  i.  e.  from 
vain  apprehensions  affecting  the  living.*  With  these  views, 
Epicurus  found  nothing  which  suited  him  better  than  the 
Atomic  theory,  which  he  enlarged  by  adding  a  great  number 
of  hypothes.es,  and  applied,  to  ei^lain  different  natural 
phenomena.  If  we  admit  the  objects  presented  to  our 
senses  to  be  compound  in  their  nature,  we  are  led  to  pre- 
sume the  existence  of  simple  uncompounded  bodies,  or 
Atoms.  Besides  weight,  form,  and  volume,  and  that  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  primitive  movement  common  to  all, 
viz.  a  perpendicular,  he  assigned  to  them  also  an  oblique 
motion,*  without  adding  any  proof.  The  various  mechamcal 
movements  of  Atoms  m  vatcuo  (to  jccvov),  or  space  (toVos), 
have  produced  aggregate»  or  bodies,  and  even  the  universe 
itself;  which  is  a  body,  and  which,  considered  as  a  whole, 
is  immutable  and  eternal,  though  variable  and  perishable 

»  Ibid.  X,  160, 161.  *  Ibid,  X,  1S6.    Cio.  Tusc.  Quast.  II,  7. 

^  Cio.  T^jpsc.  Qufest.  Ill,  20.    SsNBa  De  Yitfil  Beatd.,  13. 

*  Dioo.  Laert.  X,  Ö1,  sqq. ;  142,  sqq.  Luobet.  1, 147.  Plutaboh, 
Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum  Epicurum,  c.  8,  9. 

*  LucBET.  II,  217.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  6. 
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in  respect  of  the  parts  or  worlds  of  which  it  is  composed.' 
The  world  being  imperfect,  and  presenting  nothing  but 
scenes  of  misery,  destruction,  and  death,  (imperfecticms 
espedally  obserrable  m  Man),  cannot  be  considered  the 
work  of  an  Intelligent  Cause.  Besides,  such  an  origin  is 
inconceivable,  and  irreconcileable  with  the  tranquil  and 
ha^py  lot  of  the  GK)ds.'  All  the  appearances  of  final  causes 
which  are  observable  in  the  world  are  purely  fortuitous.' 
The  soul  is  of  a  corporeal  nature,  as  is  attested  by  its 
sympathy  with  the  body ;  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  nature 
more  refined,  involved  in  one  less  perfect.  Its  elemental 
principles  are  heat,  the  »ther  spirit,  and  an  anonymous 
matter  on  which  depends  its  sensibility :  this  last  is  situated 
in  the  breast,  the  others  dispersed  over  the  body.*  The  soul 
and  the  body  are  united  in  the  most  intimate  manner :  the 
latter  is  bom  with  the  body,  and  perishes  with  it,  by  the 
dissolution  of  its  component  Atoms.^  To  suppose  the  soul 
immortal  is  to  contradict  all  our  notions  of  the  character- 
istics of  an  immutable  and  eternal  being.*  By  these  and 
other  similar  arguments  Epicurus  would  disprove  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul,  which  Flato  had  maintained.  Death 
he  afi&rmed  to  be  no  evil.'' 

§  156. 

Jo.  Fausti  Dias,  de  Deo  Epicuri,  Argent,  1685, 4to. 

J.  CoNB.  ScHWA^  Jadicimn  de  Beconditä  Theologie  Epicnri.  Com- 
ment, I,  II,  Cob.  1718,  4to. 

Jo.  Henb.  &B0N1CATEB,  Diss.  (pnes.  GoTTL.  Stollb)  de  Epicuro, 
Creationis  et  Providentiae  DiyinsB  assertore,  Jen,  1713,  4to. 

JoH.  Achat.  Fbl.  Bieleb,  Diss,  qua  sistitiir  Epicurus  atheus  contra 
Gaasendnin,  Rondellnm,  et  Bselinm,  Jen,  1741,  4to. 

t  O^H.  Meinebs,  Dissertation  on  the  Character  of  Epicurus,  and 
the  Contradictions  in  his  Tlieoiy  of  the  Divine  Nature :  Vermischte 
Schriften,  II,  p.  45,  sqq. 

Theology,     Such  a  system,  as  the  ancients  themselves 

»  Dioo.  Laebt.  X,  89,  48,  sqq.,  73,  sqq.    Lucbet.  fl,  61,  sqq. 
2  Ibid,  X,  139.  76,  77.     LucBEnus,  V,  167.  235;   III,  855,  984. 
Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  I,  9—16.  »  Lucbet.  IV,  821. 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  X,  63, sqq.;  Lucbet.  III.  81,  sqq. ;  96, sqq.;  138. 188. 
204,  sqq.    Sextus  Emp.  Hyp.  Pyrrh.  187,  229. 

*  LuoBET.  Ill,  324.  sqq.,*  396,  sqq.,  426,  sqq.    DiOG.  Laebt.  64,  sqq. 
«  Ibid.  Ill,  807,  sqq. 

7  Dioa.  Laebi.  X,  139.    Cf.  124,  sqq.    Lucbet.  Ill,  670,  sqq. 

X  2 
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remarked  of  it,  approaches  Atheism  rather  than  Theism  ;* 
and  accordingly  some  Stoics,  among  others  Posidonius, 
treated  Epicurus  as  a  disguised  Atheist;'  but  it  may  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  look  upon  him  as  an  inconsistent  Tneist, 
who  asserted  the  existence  of  the  Oods,  and  enlarged  upon 
their  attributes  with  all  the  hardiness  of  Dogmatism.  He 
concludes  that  they  exist,  from  the  universality  of  religious 
representations  and  conceptions;  which  according  to  his 
system  of  cognition  are  the  Effluence  of  corresponding  real 
objects.  The  Gods  are  compounded  of  Atoms,  and  bear 
the  human  shape,  the  most  perfect  of  all  figures,  their 
substance  being  analagous  to  that  of  our  bodies,  without 
being  altogether  the  same :  they  are  eternal,  imperishable, 
and  supremely  happy:  as  such  they  are  worthy  of  our 
worship,  although  tney  inhabit  the  space  intermediate 
between  the  Worlds,  in  a  state  of  repose  and  indifference, 
in  which  their  felicity  consists,  and  without  exerting  any 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  this  lower  region. 

157.  Epicurus  had  a  great  number  of  disciples,  among 
whom  we  remark  Metrodoru^  and  his  brother  TmocrateSy 
Chlotes  (the  same  against  whom  is  directed  a  treatise  of 
Plutarch),  Folyarms,  Leonteus  and  his  wife  Themista,  all  of 
Lampsacus ;  add  to  these  another  Metrodorus  of  Stratonicea, 
who  subsequently  went  over  to  the  Academy:*  and  the 
friend  and  confident  of  Epicurus,  Leontium,  the  noted 
courtesan  of  Athens ;  next  came  Sermachtut  of  Mitylene, 
the  successor  of  Epicurus ;'  and,  at  a  later  period,  Fohf* 
stratus,  DionysiuSy  Basilides,  ApollodoruSy  Z&no  of  Sidon, 
Diogenes  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Seleucia,  I^hadrus  and 
JBhilodemus  of  Gadara,  etc.  His  school  subsisted  for  a  long 
time  without  undergoing  any  important  modifications:'  of 
which  the  reason  probably  was,  the  spirit  of  the  system 
itself,  and  the  deference  entertained  by  his  followers  for 
their  master.  He  had,  besides,  guarded  his  doctrines 
against  any  considerable  innovation  by  founding  them  on 

>  Plutabch.  Non  posse  snaviter  vivi  sec.  Epicnr.  c.  8. 

*  Cio.  De  Nat.  I,  80—44.  »  Diog.  Laert.  X,  22,  sqq. 

*  Idem,  X,  9.  5  270  B.a 

'  Sek.  Ep.  88.    YTho  are  the  real  Epicureana  and  real  Sophists) 
(See  Diog.  Laert  X,  26). 
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formal  propositions,  or  general  maxims  (jcvpiet  Bo^ai)}  If 
on  the  one  hand  this  system  had  a  tendency  to  extinguish 
all  that  is  ideal  in  the  human  soul,  on  the  other  it  fortified  it 
against  superstition ;  with  the  loss,  it  is  true,  of  all  belief 
dehved  from  the  understanding.' 

lY.  Zeno  and  the  Stoics. 

Authorities :  The  Hymn  of  Cleantfaes,  and  the  Fragments  of  Chry- 
sippnsand  Posidonius;  Cicero;  Seneca;  Arrian;  Antoninus;  Stobaeus; 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Y II ;  Plutarch,  in  several  of  his  Treatises  against 
the  Stoics;  Simplicius. 

Modem  Works, 

HEMiNon  FoBELLi  Zeuo  Philosophus  levit^r  adumbratus.  Ezer- 
citatio  Academica,  Ups.  1700,  8yo. 

JusTi  LiFsn  Manuductiaad  Stoicam  Philosophiam,  Antwerp,  1604, 
4to.;  Ludg.  Bab,  1614, 12mo. 

Thoh.  Gatakebi  Diss,  de  Discipline  Stoidk  cum  Sectis  aliis  collat&. 
Prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Antonin.,  Cambridge,  1653,  4to. 

Fb.  db  Qüevedo,  Doetrina  Stoica,  in  qjus  0pp.  torn.  Ill,  BruxeU, 
1671,  4to. 

Jo.  Fb.  Büddei  Introduct.  in  Philoe.  Stoicam.  Prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Antonin.  Lips.  1729,  Svo. 

Dan.  HEiNsn  Oratio  de  Philos.  Stoicftf  in  suis  Orationib.  Lvdg» 
Bat,  1627,  4to.,  p.  326,  sqq. 

t  DiETB.  TiEDEMANN,  System  of  the  Stoic  Philosophy,  Leips.  1776, 
3  vols.  Svo.;  and  in  his  Spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  vol.  II, 
§  427,  sqq. 

JoH.  Alb.  Fabbioh  Disputatio  de  Cavlllationibos  Stoicorum,  Lips^ 
1692,  4to. 

Schmidt,  Stoicorum  grammatica,  1839. 

Meteb,  Commentatio  in  qua  doetrina  Stoicorum  ethica  cum  chris- 
tiana  comparatur,  1823. 

158.  Zeno  was  bom  at  Cittium,  in  Cyprus  f  his  father 
Mnaseas  being  a  rich  merchant.  Having  received  a  good 
education,  chance,  added  to  his  own  inclinations,  caused 
him  to  attend  the  Socratic  schools.  He  became  a  hearer 
of  the  Cynic  Crates,  Stilpo  and  Diodorus  Cronus  the 
Megareans,  and  the  Academicians  Xenocrates  and  Polemo, 
for  several  years.  His  object  was  to  found  a  comprehensive 
and  tenable  system  of  human  Cognition  which  might  oppose 
itself  to  Scepticism;  and,  in  particular,  to  establish  rigid 

»  LucEET.  Ill,  14.    Cio.  Fin.  I,  5—7;  11,  7.    Dioo.  Laebt.  X, 
12,  13. 
2  LuciAir.  Alexander.  *  About  340  B.C. 
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principles  of  Morality,  to  which  his  own  conduct  was  con- 
tormable.  In  the  Portico  («rroa),  at  Athens,  he  formed  a 
school,^  distinguished  for  a  succession  of  excellent  thinkers 
and  lovers  of  virtue ;  a  school  which  became  memorable  for 
the  influence  it  possessed  in  the  world,  and  its  resistance  to 
vice  and  tyrannv.  Zeno  died  after  Epicurus.'*  His  system 
was  extended,  developed,  and  completed  in  the  course  of 
a  long  rivalship  with  other  schools,  particularly  that  of 
Epicurus  and  the  New  Academy.  Its  principal  supporters 
were  Fersceus  or  Dorotheus  of  Cittium,'  Aristo  of  Chios,* 
who  founded  a  separate  school  approaching  that  of  the 
Sceptics,'  Herillus  of  Carthage  ;•  and  lastly,  the  pupil  and 
worthy  successor  of  Zeno,  Cfleanthes  of  Assos.'  Next  came 
the  disciple  of  the  last,  Chrysippus  of  Soli  or  of  Tarsus,  the 
piUar  of  the  Portico  f  then  his  disciple  Zeno  of  Tarsus,®  and 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  who  with  Cameades  and  Critolaus 
went  as  ambassador  to  Eome  about  155  B.C.;  still  later 
came  Antvpater  of  Tarsus  or  Sidon,*®  Pcmatius  of  Ehodes, 
who  succeeded  him  at  Athens,  but  diso  taught  at  Eome, 

*  About  300  B.C.  3  Between  264  and  260  B.C. 
^  SümAS,  8.  V.  Persaßus  and  Hennagoras. 

*  Gk)DOFB.  BüCHNEBi  Diss.  Hist.  PhiloB.  de  Aristone  Chlo,  Vita  et 
Doctrina  noto^  Lips.  1725,  4to. 

Jo.  Ben.  Carfzovh  Dias.  Paradoxon  Stoicum  Aristonis  Chii :  'Ojuoiov 
tlvai  Tif  äya9(f  viroKpiry  rbv  ao^ov,  novis  ObservationibuB  illustratiun. 
Lips.  1742,  8vo. 

^  We  most  not  confound  him  with  Aristo  of  Ceos,  the  Peripatetic, 
§  150.  ^  Persseus,  Aristo,  and  Herillus  flourished  about  260  B.C. 

GuiLL.  Traügott  Ebuo,  Herilli  de  Summo  Bono  sententia  explosa 
non  explodenda,  Symbolar.  ad  Hist.  Philos.  Partie.  Ill,  Lips.  1822, 
4to.    (Cf.  Cio.  De  OfSc  I,  2.)  ?  Flourished  about  264  B.C. 

t  Hymn  of  Cleanthes  to  the  Supreme  Being,  in  Qreek  and  Qerman, 
with  a  statement  of  the  principal  Doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  by  HsaM. 
Heimabt  Cludius,  Gmt.  1786,  8vo. 

t  Gb.  C.  Fb.  Mohniee,  Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  CfreifswcUd,  1814,  8yo. 

J.  Fb.  Hebm.  ScfHWABE,  Specimen  Theologiie  Comparativn  exhibens 
KXedvOovg  vfivov  tig  Aia,  Jen,  1819. 

B  Cio.  Acad.  Qusast.  lY,  24.  Dioo.  Lasbt.  YH,  188.  He  was  bom 
280,  died  212  or  208  B.C. 

J.  Fb.  Bichteb,  Diss,  de  Chrysippo  Stoico  Fastuoso,  Lips.  178B,  4to. 

6b.  Albb.  Haqbdobn,  Moralia  Chrysippea  e  Rerum  Naturis  petita, 
4Ud.  1695,  4to. 

JoH.  CoNB.  Haoedobn,  EtMca  Chiysippi,  NoiHmb.  1715,  8vo. 

*  About  212  B.C.  '^  About  146  B.C. 
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and  accompaiued  Scipio  AMcanus  to  Alexandria;^  and 
lastly,  Posidonitis  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  a  pupil  of  the  former, 
and  sumamed  the  ajMcUan,  from  the  school  which  he  esta* 
blished  at  Ehodes.*  Even  after  an  examination  of  all  the 
historical  authorities  relative  to  the  philosophers  of  this 
sect,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  assign  to  each  his  respective 
part  in  the  composition  of  its  doctrines.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  can  only  find  room  for  the  principles  and 
general  chanu^teristics  of  the  system. 

159.  According  to  the  Stoics,  philosophy  is  the  effort 
after  and  way  to  the  highest  perfection  (trotpia,  wisdom),  or 
virtue  of  man,  which  developes  itself  in  the  cognition  of  the 
nature  of  things,  in  the  knowledge  iond  practice  of  what  is 
good,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  understanding.  Its  three 
subdivisions  are  Physiology,  Ethics,  and  Logic,  which  ought 
together  to  shew  the  way  to  this  perfection.  They  were 
not  agreed  respecting  the  order  in  which  they  presented 
these.  They  commonly,  however,  like  Zeno  and  Chrysippus, 
placed  Logic  at  the  head.  The  latter  (Chrysippus)  added 
Natural  Philosophy  to  it.  The  Stoics  were  not  able  to 
digest  these  branches  of  philosophy  into  a  systematic  form, 
founded  on  solid  principles,*  because  they  were  devoted  to 
the  theory  of  Empiricism  ;*  their  fundamental  maxim  being, 
to  foUow  Nature. 

160.  The  Logic  of  Zeno  and  his  successors  was  of  much 
more  extensive  application  than  that  of  Aristotle :  forming 
a  considerable  parb  of  the  wisdom  he  professed  to  teach, 

»  Flourished  about  180  B.C. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Panaaiias,  by  the  Abbb  Sevin, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscript.  torn.  X. 

Car.  Gunth.  Ludovici  Progr.  Panaetii  Vitam  et  Merita  in  Roma- 
normn  tum  Philosophiam  turn  Jurisprud.  illustrans.  Lips.  7383,  4to. 

Fb.  Ge.  van  Ltndxn,  Diss.  Historico-Critica  de  Panaetio  Bhodio, 
Philos.  Stoico  (prses.  Dan.  Wyttenbach),  Ludg.  B<U,  1802,  Svo. 

3  He  flourished  about  103  B.C. 

Fs.  Bake,  Posidonii  Bhodii  BeliquiaB  Doctrinsa,  coUegit  atque 
illnstrayit,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810,  8vo. 

*  This  verdict  is  the  ofiispring  of  Tennemann's  rationalistic  prin- 
ciples.— ^Ed. 

3  Cio.  Fin.  Ill,  21;  lY,  2;  Acad.  Quaest.  1, 10,  sqq.  Seneo.  Ep. 
89.  Plütab^ H.  Decret.  Philos.  Proem.,  et  De  Stoioorum  Bepugn. 
p.  342.    Dioo.  Laebt.  YIIa  40,  sqq.  54. 
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and  being  adapted  ad  materiam  as  well  as  to  the  form  of 
argumentation;  and  comprehending  in  its  range  as  sub- 
ordinate to  itself,  somethmg  of  Psychology,  Grrammar,  and 
Bhetoric.  Such  a  system  oi  Logic  was  intended  to  oppose 
to  the  uncertaint}r  and  the  instability  of  popular  notions  a 
solid  and  stable  science,  worthy  of  a  philosopher ;  and  which 
might  serve  him  as  a  touchstone  or  Truth  and  Falsehood. 
It  starts  from  a  theo^  of  Eepresentations,  to  which  Chry- 
sippus  seems  to  have  amxed  a  doctrine  of  the  nomenclature  of 
representations.  Every  original  representation  is  the  result 
of  impressions  produced  upon  the  mind,  and  hence  of  sensa- 
tional perceptions ;  and  is  therefore  denominated  (pavrcuriaf 
vistm.  Out  of  these  original  and  sensational  impressions, 
Beason,  a  superior  and  directing  power  (to  yr^efioviicov)^ 
forms  our  other  representations.    The  trtie  are  styled  by 

Zeno  (pavraffiai  KoraXfiTrnKaly  or  icaTa\7fylr€i9,  that  is,  SUCh  as 

are  verified  by  their  correspondence  with  the  object  to 
which  they  refer,  are  freely  assented  to,  and  constitute  the 
foundation  of  science.  The  rule  of  iWth,  accordingly,  is 
Eight  Reason,  (opOo^  \070s),  which  conceives  of  an  object  as 
it  is.  On  this  Dogmatic  Empiricism  rested  the  system  of 
Zeno.  Chrysippus  remarked  with  still  greater  exactitude 
the  difference  between  sensational  representaions  or  con- 
ceptions (tuaOtirncai)  and  those  which  are  not  derived  from 
the  senses.  The  latter,  i.  e.  idetM,  result  from  the  mutual 
comparison  of  the  former,  and  by  combining  whatever  they 
contain  of  UhiversaL  This  union  takes  place,  sometimes 
involuntarily,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary 
application  of  the  thinking  faculty ;  and  hence  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  natural  conceptions  ((/xuaiKcu  ewoiai  koi 
irpokriyltei^),  and  on  the  other,  notions  artificially  acquired, 
(evvoiai).  Of  these  the  former  constitute  the  Sensus  com» 
mtmia  (jcoivos  Xof^osi),  which  is  the  criterium  of  Truth.* 
The  versatility,  or  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  subtilty  of 
the  mind  of  Chrysippus,  displayed  itself  especially  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  perfected  the  Syllogistic  system  of 
Logic ;  and  particularly  in  his  theory  of  Hvpothetical  and 
Pisjunctive  arguments.    He  assumes  the  followiag  as  the 

*  Cio.  Acad.  Quaesi  1,  11;  11,  42.    Plutabch.  Dogm.  IV,  11» 
Pioo.  Laebt.  YII^  54.    A.  G£LLius,  XIX^  1. 
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most  universal  conceptions  (ra  t^wiKwraTo)  or  categories,* 
Ist.  the  substratum  (to  inroiceifievov),  2nd.  the  quality  (to 
wotoi'),  3rd.  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  itself  (to  wws  e^oi/), 
4th.  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  others  (to  vpo9  ri  ixov), 

§  161. 

JuBTi  LiPsn  PhysiologieB  Stoicoram  Itbri  III,  AfUw,  1610,  4to. 
Th.  a.  Suabedissen,  Programma*  eur  pauci  semper  fuerlnt  Phy« 
siologi»  Stoicorum  Sectatores^  Caael.  1818,  4to. 

Zeno  attempted,  in  his  Physiology,  to  give  such  an 
account  of  the  notions  commonly  receired  respecting  the 
objects  of  the  natural  ^orld,  as,  without  the  substitution 
of  any  hypothesis,  might  afford  a  foundation  for  practical 
judgment.  Of  all  preceding  systems,  that  of  Heraclitus, 
which  supposed  the  existence  of  an  all-pervading  X0709, 
appeared  to  Zeno  to  suit  his  purpose  best,  and  agreed  with 
his  doctrine  that  immaterial  beings  are  nothing  more  than 
chimeras.'  According  to  the  Stoics,  all  that  is  real — ^all  that 
can  aot  or  suffer,  is  corporeal.  They  make  a  distinction  how- 
ever between  solid  bodies  (arepea),  and  the  contrary.  Space, 
Time,  and  Bepresentations  are  incorporeal.*  Chrysippus  also 
distinguished  between  Space  and  Vacuum ;  and  pronounced 
the  latter,  like  Time,  to  be  infinite.  There  are  two  eternal 
principles  (a^x«0>  of  all  things:  the  one  (vX-iy),*  matter, 
passive ;  the  other  active,  namely  the  Divinity,  or  creative 
principle;  the  source  of  activity,  and  author  of  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  aU  things  in  the  world.  GJ-od  is  a  living 
£re,  unlike  however  to  common  fire ;  he  is  named  also  wvev/m 
or  spirit ;'  he  fashions,  produces,  and  permeates  aU  things, 
agreeably  to  certain  laws  (Xor^oi  oirepfuirtKoC),  Matter  is  thus 
subject  to  universal  reason,  which  is  the  law  of  all  nature." 

Various  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a. Divinity  were  alleged 
by  the  Stoics,  particularly  by  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus.' 

•  1  According  to  Sdifuoiüs,  ad  categ.  Ar.  f.  16. 

*  Cio.  Acad.  Quaest.  1, 11.    Dioa.  Laebt.  VII,  56. 

»  DiOG.  Laebt.  VII,  185.  *  Idem,  VII,  140. 

»  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  II,  14.    D100.  Laebt.  VII,  139.    Stob.  p.  538. 

0  Cio.  Acad.  Queest.  I,  11 ;  Kat.  Deor.  II,  8,  9.  14. 22. 32.  Sbxtus, 
Ady«  Math.  IX,  101.  DiOG.  Laebt.  VII,  134,  sqq.  147-156,  sqq. 
Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  1,  p.  812—538. 

7  GuiLL.  Tbaüg.  Ebüg,  Prog,  de  Cleantbe  DivinitAtis  assertore  ac 
prsedicatore,  Lipa,  1819,  4to, 
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According  to  the  doctrines  we  have  reviewed,  God  is 
m,  not  without  the  world.  The  world  itself  is  a  living  being 
and  divine.  Hence  resulted  the  dose  connection  main- 
tained by  these  philosophers  between  Providence  (vpovoia) 
and  Destiny  {elfiapfUvrj)^  founded  upon  the  relations  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect  observable  in  the  world:*  this 
notion  led  Chrysippus  still  farther,  to  Determmitm,  and 
thence  to  Optimiam^  to  IHvmation  (juivrucij)^  and  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  Mythological  Polytheism  by  the  aid 
of  Physiology  and  Theology.'  In  like  manner  as  the  world 
was  produced  by  the  action  of  fire,  when  the  four  elements 
(ffTo«x€?a),  out  of  which  the  Divinity  formed  aU  things, 
were  separated  from  primeval  matter  ;*  so  must  it  ultimately 
perish  by  the  same.*  This  combustion  or  dissolution  by 
fire,  by  which  all  things  will  be  resolved  into  their  original 
state  (iicwvpujffii  Tov  KOfffMv)  has  been  rejected  by  some  sub- 
sequent Stoics,*  among  others  by  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  PansBtius, 
and  Posidonius.' 

162.  The  soul  is  a  fiery  air  (Trvevfia  ivOepfiov),  böing  a 
portion  of  the  Soul  of  the  world,  but,  like  every  other  real 
individual  being,  is  corporeal  and  perishable.**  Cleanthes 
and  PansBtius  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  establish  its 

*  Plütaboh.  De  Stoic.  Bepngnan.    Stob.  Eel.  Phyg.  vol.  i,  p.  180. 

^  Job.  Mioh.  Kebn,  Disp.  Stoieorom  Dogmata  de  Deo^  Oött.  1764, 4to. 

Jao.  Bbuoebb,  De  Providentia  Stoicä,  in  Misoell.  HlBt.  Philos.  p.  147. 

S.  E.  SoHüLZE,  Commentatiode  Oohserentia  Mundi  partium  earumque 
cnm  Deo  conjunctione  summa  seoundum  Stoicorum  disciplinam.  Vüeb. 
1786,  4to. 

Mioh.  HEom.  BEnmABD,  Prog,  de  Stoicorum  Deo,  Torgav.  1787, 4ta 
Et  Comment,  de  Mundo  Optimo  prsesertim  ex  Stoicorum  Sententia, 
Torgav.  1738,  8vo. 

*  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  I,  II,  III:  Do  Fato,  c.  12,  13,  17.  A.  Gwwus, 
K.  Att.  VI,  c.  2.  *  DiOG.  Labrt.  VII,  142. 

*  Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  II,  46.  •  Philo,  De  -ffitern.  Mundi. 

7  Jao.  Thohash  Ezercitatio  de  Stoic&  Mundi  exustione,  etc.  Lips. 
1672,  4to. 

Mioh.  Sonntag,  Diss,  de  PalingenesiSl  Stoicorum,  Jen.  1700,  4to. 

^  Cio.  De  Nat.  Deor.  III.,  14;  Tusc.  Quaast.  I,  9;  Dioo.  Laebt. 
VII,  166. 

*  The  latter  Stoics  differed  on  this  point  from  their  sires.  Epic* 
tetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  even  Seneca»  incline  to  a  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  bouI.-^Ed. 
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mortality  by  proof.*  It  consists  of  eight  parts  or  powers: 
one,  and  the  principal  (to  i)7€^omicoi/),  or  Understanding 
(\o7i<rju,o$),  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  namely,  the  five 
senses,  speech  and  the  generative  faculty;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Divinity  is  the  origin  of  aU  individual 
energies  in  the  world  without,'  The  emotions  also,  as  well 
as  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the  soul  (wdOfi  and  opfuu), 
are  the  results  of  the  mtellectual  acuity ;  because  they  are 
always  founded  on  some  belief  of  the  reality  of  their  object, 
on  some  approbation,  or  judgment.'  Grief,  fear,  desire 
{iviOvfuay  libido) ^  and  joy  (ly^oVi^),  are  instanced  as  va$ii.* 

§  163. 

Casp.  SoiOFFn  Elementa  Stoic»  PhilosophiaB  Moralls,  Mogunt, 
1606,  8vo. 

J.  Fr.  Buddki  Exercitt.  Historico-Philos.  lY  de  Erroribus  Stoi- 
corum  in  Philos.  Morali,  Hal,  1695-96. 

Ebn.  Qodf.  LnjE,  CommentationeB  de  Stoicorum  Philos.  Moral!. 
Comment.  1.  AUon.  1800,  Svo. 

f  J.  Kbsb,  Examination  of  the  Morality  of  the  Stoics,  compared 
with  that  of  Christianity,  Mainz,  1791,  Svo. 

Ebn.  Aug.  Dankbgott  Hoppe,  Diss.  Hist.  Philos.:  Prineipia  Doc- 
trinse  de  Moribns  Stoicae  et  Christian»,  Viteh.  1799,  4to.  (See  also 
the  works  of  Conz  and  WEOSCHsmEB,  cited  §  182.) 

NicHOL.  Fred.  Bibebo  (press,  et  anctor ;  resp.  C.  T.  Latin),  Com- 
mentationum  Stoicanim,  pars  1,  Upeal.  1815, 4to.) 

The  morality  of  the  Stoics  was  built  upon  profound  ob- 
servation of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Human  Nature, 
of  Eeason,  and  !Free-will ;  and  a  close  association  of  Ethics 
•with  Nature,*  in  virtue  of  this  principle,  that  Grod,  the 
inherent  cause  of  all  the  existing  forms  and  proportions  of 

*  Chph.  Meinebs,  Commentar.  quo  Stoicomm  Sententia  de  Ani- 
mormn  post  mortem  statu  et  £fttis  illustratnr;  Term.  Philos.  Schriften, 
yoL  II,  p.  266. 

3  Plütabcih.  Beeret.  Philos.  lY.  4.  5.  21.  Sextus»  Adv.  Math. 
IX,  101. 

»  Cio.  Tusc.  Qu«st  IV,  6,  sqq.;  Fin.  IV,  88.  Dioo.  Labbt.  VII, 
110.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.,  p.  166.  170.  Plutaboh.  De  VirL  Morali;  De 
Decret.  Philos.  IV,  25. 

*  Epictetus  ably  distinguishes  between  passive  impressions  and 
spontaneous  judgments.  The  former  are  not  in  our  power,  the  latter 
are.  Ovk  itp  rffiiv  iitn,  irwfia,  xp^/iara,  c.r.\«  '£0  ^/iiv  cto-i  opiKiS» 
iviBvfiia,  ic.r.X.    See  *EyxupiStov,^-^. 

*  Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1, 14. 
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the  world,  is  himself  the  supreme  Season  and  Law.  In 
consequence  of  the  Eational  nature  of  Man,  the  Stoic  con- 
siders Order,  Legality,  and  Eeason,  as  what  we  are  above  all 
things  bound  to  respect,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  man 
can  attain  to  the  end  of  his  being,  that  is  Virtue ;  towards 
which  aU  Nature  is  framed  to  lead  us.  Accordingly  the  first 
of  aU  maxims  is  :^  2b  live  agreeably  to  the  law  ofltight  Reason 
(opOo9  X070S);  or,  according  to  the  formulary  of  Cleanthes  and 
other  Stoics :  To  live  eoiiformahh/  to  Natwre,  (ofio\or^ovfieviv9 
f^v  or  ofiökorfovfjüBvvD^  T^  <j)vff€i  f^v).*  Sco  abovo  Polemo 
(§  138).  Such  a  Hfo  is  'the  proper  end  of  human  existence.' 
164.  The  most  remarkable  principles  of  the  Practical 
system  of  this  school  are :  1st.  to  koXov  (or  Virtue),  is  the 
only  absolute  good  (jiovov  ar^aOov):  Vice,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  only  positive  evil :  everything  else  is  morally  indifferent, 
(ag<a0o/)oi/),  possessing  only  a  relative  value,  which  renders  it 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  capable  of  becoming  an  object  of 
choice,  of  avoidance,  or  simply  of  toleration,  (Xijirrbvy  akniirrov^ 
fjuitrov),^  2dly.  Virtue  is  based  on  wisdom  {(ppovrjaii):  it 
consists  in  the  practical  exercise  of  a  free  and  independent 
reason,  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  nature,  whereof  the 
application  is  found  in  knowing  and  doing  what  is  good.* 
Stoical  virtue  may  also  be  defined  aa  a  mode  of  life  entirely 
guided  by  the  prmciple  that  there  is  no  other  good  than  to 
do  good,  and  that  in  that  alone  is  contained  the  principle  of 
liberty.'  3dly.  Vice  is  an  inconsequrcnt  mode  of  action  (in-- 
constantia)  that  results  from  the  contempt  or  perversion  of 
reason:  iiie  evil  inclination  ot  the  guilty  passions  that  spring 
from  it  incur  disgrace  and  responsibility.''  All  actions 
are  conformable  or  unconformable  to  the  character  of  the 
agent,  KoO^Kovra,  irapa  to  KaOrjKov :  the  first  being  subdivided 

*  Attt.  Cbess,  Comment»  de  Stoicorum  Supremo  Ethices  Principio, 
Viteb.  1797,  4ta 

2  Cio.  Fin.  III.  6 ;  Cleanthes,  Hymn  V      Dioa.  Laebt.  VII,  87. 
Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  PI.  II,  p,  32. 132. 134. 138,  sqq. 

3  JoH.  Jao.  DoBNfifiLD,   Diss.,  de   Fine    Hominis  Stoico.   Lips, 
1720,  4ta  *  Cic.  Fin.  Ill,  8,  8. 15. 

^  Dioo.  Laebt.  YII,  89.   LmBeühq  bftoXoyovfikvTi.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II> 
p.  204.     AidOiffic  ^vxvs  (rvmjxovoc  avrj  iripl  b\ov  rbv  ßiov, 

•  Cio.  Acad.  Qusest.  1, 10;  Fin.  Ill,  7;  Tusc.  Quaest.  IV.  15;  Para» 
doxon  V.    Plutaech.  De  Virt.  Mor.  c.  8. 

7  Cio.  Acad.  Quaest.  1, 10    Tusc.  Quaest  lY«  9.  23. 
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mto  KaOrfKovra  reXeia,  and  ic,  /leVa ;  the  former,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  done  in  fulfilment  of  the  law,  are  called  goad  actions, 
KaTopOivtiara,  and  their  contraries,  transgressions,  äftapri^fiara. 
The  KaTopOwftara  alone  are  virtuous  and  worthy  of  com- 
mendation ;  without  respect  to  their  consequences.*  4thly. 
Yirtue  being  the  only  good,  can  alone  enable  us  to  attain 
felicity^  eifBaifiovia  :^  which  latter  consists  in  a  tranquil  course 
of  life  (evppoia  ßiov)y  and  cannot  be  augmented  by  any 
increase  of  duration.'  Sthly.  Virtue  is  one,  and  Vice  is 
one :  neither  of  them  are  capable  of  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution.* All  good  actions  are  respectively  equal,  and  ia 
like  manner  all  evil,  inasmuch  as  tney  flow  from  the  same 
sources.  Virtue  is  manifested  under  four  principal  cha- 
racters: Prudence,  ((f>p6v7iai9);  Courage,  (avBpta);  Tempe- 
rance, (jiTuj(/>poavvri) ;  Justice,  (ßiKaioavvrf) :  with  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Vices.'  6thly,  The  Virtuous  man  is  exempt 
from  Passions  (vaOrf),  but  not  insensible  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  must  tuiderstand  the  airaBela  of  the 
Stoics.*  The  sage  alone  is  free  and  a  king.  The  Passions 
ought  to  be  not  only  moderated  but  totally  eradicated, 
Ghrysippus   also   mainly  contributed  to   systematise  the 

«  Cio.  Fin.  7,  9. 17, 18.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II,  p.  68,  sqq. 

3  Ben.  Bendtsen,  Progr.  de  aiira^Kua  rtic  dptriig  irpög  e^SatfioviaVm 
ffa/n.  1811,  4to. 

JoH.  CoLHAB  (prees.  Gs.  Paul.  B(ETEnbecoio),  Dias,  de  Stoicoram  et 
Aristotelis  circa  gradum  necessitatis  bonorum  eztemorum  ad  summam 
beatitatem  disceptatione,  Norimb,  1709,  4to. 

8  Cio,  Fin.  Ill,  14.  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  138. 164.  Dioo.  Labbt.  VII,  88, 

*  Cio.  De  Fin.  Ill,  14,  16. 

«  Cio.  Acad.  Qusest.  I,  10 ;  Fin.  Ill,  14,  16,  21 ;  IV,  20—27,  sqq, 
Paradox.  Ill,  1.  Plutaboh.  De  Virt,  Mor.  c.  2.  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  PL  II, 
p.  110. 116.  218.  220. 

•  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  1, 10. ;  Tusc.  Quaest.  IV,  16—19.  A.  Gell.  XIX,  2. 
JoH.  Babth.  Niemeyeb,  Dissert,  de  Stoicorum  d^radct^,  etc.  Helmet 

1679,  4to. 

JoH.  Beenh  Dispp.  Ill,  de  avaBsi^  Sapientis  Stoici,  Hafn,  1696, 4to. 

JoH.  Henb.  Fisoheb,  Diss,  de  Stoicis  arraOeias  falso  suspectis,  Lips. 
1716,  4to. 

Mich.  Fb.  Qüadiüs,  Diss.  Hist.  PhUos.  trituin  illud  Stoicorum 
vapäSoKov  9rept  aira^iiaq  ezpendens,  Sedini,  1720,  4to. 

f  Chfh.  Mbinbbs^  On  the  Stole  Apathy :  Venn.  Philos.  Schriften^ 
torn.  II,  p.  130^  sqq. 
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Ethics  of  the  Stoics,  and  asserted  that  the  pnnciple  of 
Bight  was  founded  in  the  nature  ofBeasonMe  Bemas  {(pvirei 
teal  fi^  O&rei  ^koiov):  and  derived  &om  this  the  chaiaeter- 
istics  of  Natural  Eight« 

165.  The  Stoics  admitted  only  two  descriptions  of  men ; 
the  good,  tnrovBaioi ;  and  the  bad,  <t>av\joi :  without  allowing 
the  existence  of  any  intermediate  class.  With  such  a  view 
they  drew  a  portrait  of  their  ideal  Wise  Man  ;*  with  aU  the 
most  sublime  features  of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection, 
but  without  a  sufficient  observation  of  the  differences 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between  the  idea  and  the 
reality ;  and  more  as  if  they  were  describing  the  qualities  of 
a  superior  nature,  than  a  degree  of  perfection  attainable  by 
man.*  On  the  same  principle  they  permitted  their  Wise 
Man,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  deprive  himself  of  life 
(ainoxet'pta),  as  a  part  of  his  absolute  tteedom.'  In  later 
times  this  licence  was  made  stiU  greater,  particularly  by  the 
authority  of  Seneca.*  The  blending  of  the  moral  system 
of  the  Stoics  with  their  views  of  Physics  and  Theology,  and 
an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  distinctions  which  form  the 
limits  oetween  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Free-wul,  Morality 
and  Felicity,  gave  occasion,  in  this  system,  to  many  iacon- 
sistencies  which  are  easily  observable;  especially  in  their 
ideas  of  absolute  liberty,  and  the  incompatibility  of  this 
entire  independence  with  Fate.*  The  system  bears  also 
throughout  a  character  of  extravagant  pride  and  asperity, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  cultivation  of  moral  sentiment.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  abundant  germs  of  noble  sentiments, 
calculated  to  elevate  man,  and  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of 
his  own  dignity;  and  it  has  on  many  occasions  communi- 
cated to  its  disciples  an  invincible  courage,  and  fortitude  to 
resist  all  the  rigours  of  tyranny. 

>  t  Am.  LB  GBAim,  The  Stoic  Wise  Man.  2!^  Hague,  1662, 12ma 
Ebh.  Redsoh  (praas.  Omeisio).  Diss.  Yir  Fradexu  Azifitotelicos  cum 
Saplente  Stoico  coUatus,  AUorf,  1704,  4to. 

3  Stob.  Eel  Eth.,  p.  198.  221. 

^  Chb.  Aug.  Heumakn,  Diss,  de  aitroxi^ptg^  Fhilosphomm,  maxime 
Stoicoram,  Jena,  1703,  4to. 

4  Cio.  Fin.  in,  18.  Diog.  VII,  180—176.  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  II,  p.  226. 
»  Cio.  De  Fato,  c.  12,  sqq.,  17.    A.  Gbll.  VI,  2. 
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Y.    New  Academy, 

Authorities  *.  Cicero,  Sextos  Empiricas,  Diog.  Laertius,  lib.  IT. 

t  STiEXJDLm,  work  mentioned  above  (§  88,  II.) 

t  FouoHEB,  History  of  the  Academicianfl,  Paris,  1690^  12mo.  Diss, 
de  PhiloB.  Academic!^  Paris,  1692, 12mo. 

J.  D.  QsBLAOH,  Commentatio  ezhibens  Academieonun  Juniomm  de 
Probabilitate  Disputationes,  OöUmg»  1816,  4to. 

J.  Bud.  Thobbeokb,  Besponsio  ad  Qn«  Philos.:  qneeritor  in  Dog- 
maticis  oppugnandis  numquid  inter  Academicos  et  Stoicos  interfaeriti 
Quod  si  ita  sit,  qaseritiur  qn»  fuerit  discriminis  causal    1820,  4to. 

166.  The  bold  and  uncompromiBing  Dogmatism  which 
pieyailed  in  the  Porch,  and  the  bitter  attacks  made  by  Zeno 
and  Chrjsippus  on  the  founder  of  the  Academy,^  induced 
the  successors  of  the  latter  to  investigate,  after  a  more 
scropulous  manner,  the  prevailing  Dogmatical  systems,  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  Stoics.  The  consequence  was  a 
habit  of  doubting  in  philosophical  inquiries;  a  habit  which 
characterised  a  whole  class  of  Academicians,  in  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  the  on^nal  school:  hence  the  New 
Academy  ;  the  founder  of  which  was  Arcesilaw  of  Fitaue,  in 
.ZElolia.'  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Second  or  the  Middle 
Academy,  with  reference  to  the  one  which  followed.  After 
having  previously  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Poetry, 
Eloquence,  and  the  Mathematics,  this  philosopher  attended, 
at  Athens,  Theophrastus,  and  afterwards  Polemo.  Grantor 
and  Zeno  were  his  fellow-disciples  under  the  latter :  aud  their 
methodical  and  innovating  spirit  incited  him  to  contra- 
diction. He  subsequently  took  thQ  place  of  Sosicrates,  as 
Chief  of  the  Academy,  and  died  241  or  239  B.C.  He  was 
a  philosopher  of  extensive  knowledge,  of  great  ability  in 
Dialectics,  and  of  stainless  morals. 

167.  The  character  thus  introduced,  by  a  spirit  of  doubt, 
into  the  Academy,  was  dne  of  Diffidence;  which  tended  to 
circumscribe  the  pretensions  of  philosophic  reason,  without 
denying  the  possibility  of  certain,  or  at  least,  of  probable 
knowledge.  In  this  manner,  by  the  subtilt^  of  his  Logic, 
Arcesilaus  brought  into  question  the  principal  Dogmatical 
doctrines,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for  more  profound 
inquiries ;  and  to  this  end  introduced  into  the  Academy  the 

»  Dioo.  Laeet.  VII,  32.  «  Bom  818  or  316  B.C. 
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method  ot  JDwputation}  He  attacked,  above  all,  the  con- 
ceivable representation  (cßavraoia  KardKriTrriK'^,)  as  it  was 
termed,  which  Zeno  taught,  and  admitted  it  as  a  criterium 
in  ihesiy  while  at  the  same  time  he  denied  it  m  hypothesi? 
Constantly  opposing  himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  adverr 
saries,  he  was  drawn  into  a  general  Scepticism  with  regard 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  Ease  and  nature  of  things ;' 
80  much  so,  that  he  denied  the  reality  of  any  adequate 
criterium  of  Truth,  and  recommended,  as  a  qualify  of 
vnsdom,  a  suspension  of  all  definitive  Judgment.*  In 
Practical  philosophy,  he  maintained  that  the  safest  rule 
was  the  principle  of  Conformity  to  Eeason;  to  evKof^ov.^ 
His  immediate  followers  were  Lacydea  of  Cyrene,  Evcmder 
and  Telecles,  both  of  Phocis ;  and  Hegesinua  of  Pergamus.' 

168.  But  a  much  more  distinguished  personage  followed, 
in  Cameades  of  Cyrene.''  He  attended  at  first  the  school  of 
the  Stoics;  afterwards  he  became  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Hegesinus  at  the  Academy;  and  having  been  sent  a 
deputy  to  Eome,*  he  excited  universal  admiration  by  his 
eloquence  and  his  logic.'  This  philosopher,  who  has  by 
some  been  considered  the  founder  of  a  Tliird  Academy, 
directed  his  Scepticism  more  especially  against  Chrysippus, 
with  great  oratorical  and  logical  acumen.  He  started  from 
the  twofold  relation  of  the  representation  ((f>avrcuTia),  to 

the  object  (to  (jyavraaTov)  and  the  subject  (<t>avraaiov/i€v09) , 

which  he  first  correctly  discriminated.  He  concluded  that 
there  could  be  no  objective  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  senses  nor  the  understanding  afibrd  a  sure  testimony 
{Kptrf/piov)  of  its  truth;,  and  maintained  that  all  that  can 
be  inferred  is  probability^^  (to  iri0av6v)\  in  three  distinct 

*  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  1, 12;  II,  6,  sqq.;  Fin.  II,  1.  DiOG.  Laebt.  IV, 
28.  Plutarch.  Adv.  Coloten.  c.  27. 

2  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  II,  24.    Sbxtus  Adv.  Math.  VII,  164.  408,  sqq. 

3  Cio.  Ac.  Queest.  1, 12.  Sext.  Hypotyp.  1, 1.  4.  220—235  (where  a 
distinction  is  made  between  Pyrrhonism  and  the  principles  of  the  Kew 
Academy).  Adv.  Math.  VII,  158. 

<  Sext.  Emp.  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  I,  232,  sqq.;  Adv.  Math.  VII,  160,  sqq, 

6  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  168.  Cf.  Hyp.  I>yrrh.  1, 281. 
«  Dioo.  Laebt.  IV,  59,  sqq. 

7  Bom  about  216 :  died  130  B.  C. 

"  See  above  §  168.  *  598  of  Bome ;  155  or  156  B.C, 

*®  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  II,  10,  sqq. 
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degrees :  if»xl>a<n9,  or  viOav^  tfnivTaala  I  aTcpriunraffTOf ;  dnd 
fiie^tjBevßievri  n  TrepitoBevfUvTf  <f>avTCLCia}     But  he  regards  it  as 

a  duty  to  explore  the  probable.  In  tliis  consists  the  system 
of  Frobdbilitieg  of  Cameades  (elXof^iutla),  He  attacked  the 
Theology  of  the  Stoics  in  detail :  proving  that  the  Divinity 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  a  ^wov :  and  that  we  cannot  apply 
to  him  any  ontological  or  moral  ideas.  He  exposed,  in  uke 
manner,  by  victorious  demonstration,  the  defects  of  anthro- 
pomorphism.' He  defended  against  the  Stoics,  the  existence 
of  a  Particular  Natural  Eight ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Supreme  Gk)od,  opposed  to  theirs  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
CalUpho;  who  made  it  consist  in  Virtue  united  to  Pleasure. 
He  threw  considerable  light  on  practical  morals,  by  compar* 
ing  Civil  with  Natural  Eight,  and  Prudence  with  Morahty ; 
(making  Prudence  the  principle  of  action;)  but  for  want 
of  solving  the  apparent  contradictions  between  these  two 
principles  he  did  mjury  to  the  cause  of  Virtue,  though  his 
own  character  was  far  from  being  opposed  to  it.*  ClitO' 
machus  of  Carthage,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Cameades 
(129  B.C.),  put  the  sceptical  arguments  of  his  master  in 
writing.* 

169.  The  Stoics  were  sensible  of  the  danger  which  me- 
naced the  foundations  of  their  system,  but  the  only  answer 
they  were  able  to  make  was  the  reproach  of  inconsistency 
with  which  Antipater  taxed  the  Academicians,'  or  they  cut 
short  their  attacks  by  the  downright  assertion — That  we 
ought  not  to  endeavour  to  discover  any  new  grounds  of 
knowledge  and  certainty.'  Nevertheless,  Dogmatism  and 
Scepticism,  in  their  respective  schools,  relaxed  somewhat  of 
their  rigour,  and  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  them  was 
brought  about  by  JPhilo  of  Larissa  and  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,' 
his  pupil  and  follower,  who  became  a  teacher  at  Athens, 

>  Cio.  Ac.  Qnaest.  JI,  9,  31,  sqq.  Sbxt.  Adv.  Math.  VII,  159,  sqq; 
161, 167,  sqq.    Euskb.  Prsepar.  Evang.  XIV,  7,  sqq. 

^  Sext.  Adv.  Math.  IX.  138,  sqq.;  140,  sqq;  382,  sqq.  Cio.  De  Nat. 
Deor.  Ill,  1%  sqq. ;  De  Divin.  II,  3. 

3  Laot.  Div.  Instit.  V,  14. 16, 17.  QunmL.  XII,  1.  Cio.  De  Leg.  I, 
13 ;  Fin.  II,  18. 

*  t  Heinius,  Dissertation  on  the  Philosopher  Clitomachus ;  in  thd 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  1748. 

«  Cio.  Ac.  Qusest.  11,  9.  84.  «  Ibid.  6. 

7  Died  69  B.  a  ' 
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Alexandria,  and  Borne.  The  first  was  the  pupil  and  sue« 
cesser  of  Clitomaehus ;  he  also  taught  at  Borne,  whither  he 
retreated  during  the  war  of  Mithridates,  a  hundred  years 
B.C. ;  and  by  some  has  been  considered  the  founder  of  a 
Fourth  Academy.  He  confined  Scepticism  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pretended 
criteria  of  knowledge  -}  he  contracted  the  sphere  of  Logic  :• 
made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  matter  of  public  ins&uc- 
tion;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  old  and  new 
Academies  equally  doubted  the  certainty  of  speculative 
knowledge.'  Antiochus  derived  from  the  Qmscience  a  strong 
argument  against  Scepticism,*  to  which  in  his  youth  he  was 
inclined.  Consequently,  he  became  an  opponent  of  his 
master:'  and  in  the  end  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  Academic,  Peripatetic,  and  Stoic  doctrines 
with  respect  to  Morab;*  maintaining  that  the  diferences 
were  merely  nominal.  He  has  been  improperly  regarded 
by  some  as  the  founder  of  a  Mflh  Academy ;  for  he  rather 
approximated  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics;  inasmuch  as  he 
admitted  that  there  is  a  degree  of  certainty  in  Human 
Knowledge ;'  and  rejected  the  system  of  Probabilities  of  the 
Academy.  These  two  attempts  at  union  were  the  prelude 
to  many  more.® 

In  his  moral  system,  Antiochus  treated  self-love  as  the 
primtim  mobile  of  men  and  animals ;  considering  its  opera- 
tion to  be  at  first  instinctive ;  and  afberwards  aided  by  con- 
sciousness and  reason.  In  this  respect  he  modified  and 
tempered  the  Stoic  principle.* 

170.  Thus  was  the  debate  between  Dogmatism  and  Scep- 
ticism for  a  time  suspended :  and  the  latter,  at  least,  ceased 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  Academy.  It  is  true  that  all  these 
disputes  had  not  settled  the  grand  problem  in  question; 
whether  there  be  any  solid  principle  and  foundation  for 

*  Sext.  Hypotyp.  I,  235.    Cic.  Ac.  Quaest.  II,  28. 
^  That  is,  if  it  is  of  him  that  Cicero  wiites^  Ac.  Qiuest.  II,  28. 
3  Cio.  Ac.  Queest.  II,  28.    8sxt.  Hyp.  I,  220.    Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  II.  p. 
88,  sqq.  *  Cio.  Ac.  Quaest.  II,  8,  sqq.,  84. 

«  Ibid.  I.  4 ;  II,  4.  22.  •  Cio.  De  Pin.  II,  3.  8.  26. 

7  Cic.  Ac.  Quaeet.  II,  7.  11. 13,  sqq.,  21. 

8  Ibid.  II,  1. 1.,  et  35,  43,  sqq. ;  De  Fin.  V,  3.  7 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  1,  7. 
Skxt.  Emp.  Hyp.  1, 233.  •  Cio.  Fin.  V,  8,  9, 11,  sqq.,  21,  sqq. 
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knowledge  in  general,  and,  in  particular,  for  Philosophic 
Knowledge ;  but  by  the  observation  of  Moral  Consciousness 
the  disputants  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
knowledge  is  necessary ;  and  had  drawn  broader  distinctions 
between  what  is  subjective  and  what  is  objective,  in  our 
coitions. 

The  four  great  philosophical  factions  continued  to  main* 
tain  at  Athens  their  several  schools,  close  by  each  other, 
without  mutually  interrupting  their  discussions;  and  pro* 
secuted,  but  with  less  vivacity  than  of  old,  their  ancient 
disputes. 


CHAPTEB  THIBD. 

OP  PHILOSOPHT  AM0NÖ  THB  BOHAXS,  AlTD  THE  KEW 
SCEPTICISM  OP  JEKESIDEMUS,  DOWlf  TO  THE  TIME  OP 
JOH»^  OP  DAMASOTJS  (PBOM  60  B.C.  TILL  THE  EKD  OP 
THE  EIGHTH   GENTÜBY  APTEB    OHBIST.) 

Propagation  and  Downfall  of  Orecian  FMlosophy, 

General  Sketch. 

171.  Scepticism,  after  it  had  lost  much  of  its  influence 
in  the  Academy,  re-appeared  in  the  schools  of  Medicine: 
where  it  called  forth,  m>m  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  new 
dogmatical  researches  founded  on  the  intuition  of  the 
Absolute:  inquiries  which  were  fostered  by  the  increased 
intercourse  which  had  taken  place  between  the  Orientals 
and  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  some  other  great  external 
events,  such  as  the  conquests  oi  Alexander  and  the  Eomans, 
and,  subsequently,  the  growth  of  Christianity.  Combined 
with  other  causes,  these  events  contained  the  principle  of 
the  dedine  and  fall  of  Grecian  philosophy,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  laid  open  new  paths  to  the  spirit  of  philosophic 
research. 

172.  Alexander^  had  annihilated  the  republican  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  subdued  to  the  Grecian  arms,  together  with 
Egypt,  the  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Indus :  thus  opening 
the  way  for  an  active  conunerce  between  the  East  and  the 

>  Died  828  B.C. 
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West,  which  oontribiited  to  enJnge  the  sphere  of 
ait  and  science.  Alexandria»  that  mighty  commerciai  cit^ 
which  gradually  succeeded  to  the  importance  of  fiülen 
Athens,  strengthened  these  distant  relations,  and  helped  to 
convert  them  to  the  interests  of  science.  The  Ptolemies, 
the  successors  of  Alexander  in  E^;ypt,^  aided  the  cause  of 
knowledge  by  founding  their  fiimous  Library  and  Museum ; 
although  original  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  damped  by 
this  vast  accumulation  of  scientific  resources,  and  the  &cility 
with  which  they  were  accessible.  A  progressive  decline 
became  observable  in  the  spirit  of  Philosophy,  which  was 
gradually  directed  to  humbler  objects,  of  a  more  pedantic 
character;  such  as  Commentaries,  Comparisons,  Miscel- 
laoies,  Compilations,  etc.  etc. 

Beference  may  be  made  to : 

Chb.  Goitl.  HsTHi;  De  Genio  Secoli  Ptolenueonun«  Opose.  Acad., 
vol  I,  p.  76. 

CmL  Dam.  Beck,  Specimen  fiistori»  Kbliothecanim  Alexandri« 
narom.  Lips.  1779,  4to* 

§  173. 

(See  the  Works  mentioned  §  88.) 

The  Bomans,  a  nation  of  warriors  and  conquerors,  with 
whom  the  interests  of  their  Bepublic  outweighed  all 
others,  became  acquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy,  parti- 
cularly  with  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  ana  Stoic  doctrines, 
only  after  the  conquest  of  Ghreece;  and  more  especiallj 
through  the  intervention  of  three  philosophers  whom  the 
Athenians  deputed  to  Bome.*  Id  spite  of  determined  pre- 
judices and  reiterated  denunciations,^  one  of  these  doctrmes 
(that  of  the  Academy),  daily  gained  disciples  there ;  espe- 
cially when  Lucullus  and  §yna  had  enriched  the  Capitol 
with  conquered  libraries.  The  latter,  after  the  capture  of 
Athens,  84  B.C.,  sent  thither  the  collection  of  Apellicon^ 
which  was  particularly  rich  in  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

'  Third  centuiy  B.C.  *  155  B.C. 

Lkvesow,  De  Cameade,  Diogene,  et  Critolao,  et  de  cansui  neglecti 
Stadii  Pliiloeophite  apad  Antiquiores  Romanes,  SteUin.  1795. 

Dak  BoKTHn  Digest,  de  PhUosophie  nomine  apad  Yeteres  Romanoa 
inviso,  Upsal.  1790,  4to. 

3  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  XV,  11. 
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The  Eomans  almost  always  looked  upon  Philosophy  as  a 
mean  to  attam  some  personal  or  poHtical  end :  betraying  by 
that  very  circumstance  their  want  of  a  genuine  philosophic 
spirit.  Nevertheless  they  eventually  became  the  deposita- 
ries of  Grecian  philosophy. 

174.  Christianity,  the  religion  of  "the  pure  in  heart," 
which  prescribed  a  disinterested  love  of  our  neighbours,  and 
proclaimed  to  all  mankind,  independently  of  any  scientific 
form,  the  union  of  Grod  with  man,  afforded  as  it  were  a 
fresh  text,  of  the  highest  interest,  which  directed  men  to 
Eeason  as  well  as  Eevelation.  It  has  exercised  a  various 
influence  over  the  progress  of  Philosophical  Eeason,  by  the 
matter  of  its  doctrines,  as  well  as  by  their  form. 

175.  The  spirit  of  research  of  Grecian  Philosophy,  once 
so  original  and  independent,  was  exhausted.  Eeason  had 
tried  every  path,  every  direction  then  open  to  her,  without 
being  able  to  satisfy  herself;  for  she  had  not  penetrated  to 
the  fundamental  problem,  that  of  the  nature  of  Eeason, 
and  consequently  had  continued  an  enigma  to  herself.  The 
different  phüosophic  systems  had  viewed  truth  only  in  one 
of  its  aspects,  and  consequently  were  involved  in  errors. 
The  want  of  philosophical  method  had  rendered  the  dis- 
entanglement of  these  errors  the  more  difficult;  and  a 
reconciliation  or  adjustment  had  become  impossible  between 
the  different  sects,  whose  disputes,  while  they  prevented  the 
understanding  from  sinking  into  lethargy,  had  also  the 
effect  of  detracting  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
Truth.  Consequently,  the  efforts  of  science  were  not  so 
much  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  first  principles  of 
knowledge,  as  to  maintain,  consolidate,  illustrate,  and  apply 
conclusions  which  had  been  already  drawn. 

176.  The  political,  religious,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
Soman  Empire  during  the  first  centuries  after  the  Christian 
era;  were  not  such  as  to  animate  and  sustain  a  spirit  of 
philosophical  research.  Greece  had  lost  her  political  exist- 
ence ;  Itome  her  republican  constitution.  Beginning  with 
the  capital,  luxury,  egotism,  and  indolence  had  spread  thjeir 
reign  to  the  remotest  provinces.  The  characteristic  features 
of  the  period  were  a  neglect  of  the  popular  religion,  a  pre- 
ference for  foreign  rites,  (of  which  an  incongruous  medley 
was  tolerated),  a  widely  prevalent  superstition,  a  disdain  of 
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what  was  natural,  a  mania  for  what  was  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary, a  curious  prying  into  the  (pretended)  occult 
arts,  with  an  extinction  of  äl  sentiments  truly  great  and 
noble.  Such  are  the  characteristics  given  by  the  Epicurean 
Lucian  of  Samosata  (2nd  cent.  A.C.)  in  a  Satire,  which 
exposes  with  the  most  poignant  ridicule  the  false  philosophy 
of  his  age.    (Of.  §  181.) 

See  t  Chfh.  Meiners,  History  of  the  Decline  of  Morals  under  the 
Roman  Government,  Leipe,  1782,  8vo. 

177.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  Beason  were  di- 
rected in  various  ways,  and  tended  Ist.  To  maintain  the 
Schools  and  systems  abeady  existing ;  not  without  consider- 
able modifications.  2ndlv.  To  revive  superannuated  doc- 
trines, such  as  those  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic 
philosophies.  3dly.  To  combine  by  Interpretation,  Syncre- 
tism, or  Eclecticism,*  the  various  systems,  especially  those 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  to  trace  them  aU.  back  to  the 
ancient  Dogmata  of  Pythagoras,  the  pretended  Orpheus, 
Zoroaster,  and  Hermes.*  4thly  To  combine  in  one  the 
spirit  of  Oriental  and  Occidental  philosophy. 

178.  Nevertheless,  Philosophy  made  at  least  some  ap 
parent  progress  in  extension,  and,  at  least  apparently,  m 
intensity.  In  extension,  because  the  Eomans  and  the  Jews 
by  this  time  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
philosophical  dogmas  of  the  Grreeks,  and  had  produced  some 
philosophical  works  sufficiently  original.  Nor  does  this 
progress  of  philosophy  appear  to  have  been  merely  external ; 
masmuch  as  Scepticism  assumed  a  more  intense  character, 
and  gave  occasion  for  a  fresh  dogmatical  system  in  the 
school  of  the  Platonists.  By  imagining  a  new  source  of 
knowledge,  the  intuition  of  the  Absolute ;  by  laboiuing  to 
combine  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  the  East  and  the 
West,  they  endeavoured  to  provide  a  broader  basis  for  Dog- 
matic philosophy,  to  prop  up  the  established  religion,  and 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  tne  rapid  progress  of  Chnstiaoiity ; 

•  Syncretism  professes  to  combine  the  elements  of  different  systems: 
Eclecticism  to  extract  from  all  what  is  consistent  with  a  particular 
theory. — Ed. 

^  Cf.  L.  E.  Otto  BAUMGARTEN-CBüsnis,  De  Libroram  Hermeticonun 
origiae  atqne  indole,  J&m,  1327,  4to. 
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but  eventuallj  lost  themselves  in  the  region  of  Metaphy- 
sical dreams.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Doctors  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  who  at  one  time  had  rejected  and  contemned 
the  philosophj  of  the  Greeks,  ended  by  adopting  it,  at 
least  in  part,  m  order  to  complete  and  fortify  their  religious 
system.  The  invasions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  the 
disimion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires,  brought  on 
at  last  an  almost  utter  extinction  of  philosophical  research. 

Production  and  CultivaHon  of  OreeUm  Phihsophy 

amonff  the  Boma/ns. 

179.  Unquestionably  the  national  character  of  the  So- 
mans,  more  disposed  for  action  than  speculation,  did  not 
encourage  phüosophy  to  spnng  up  among  them  unassisted.' 
The  revolution«  also  in  their  government,  the  loss  of  their 
republican  constitution,  the  tyranny  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  emperors,  and  the  general  and  continually  increasing 
corruption,  were  little  favourable  to  the  development  of  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit,  yet  from  time  to  time  they  mani- 
fested a  degree 'of  interest  in  such  researches,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  a  cultivated  mind,  and  as 
serviceable  for  certain  civil  of&ces.  Agreeably  to  their 
native  character  and  habits,  they  showed  more  predilection 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  Porch  or  of  Epicurus,  than  those  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  were  of  a  more  speculative  cha- 
racter. The  Bomans  thus  applied  themselves  to  G-recian 
philosophy ;  successfully  transferred  into  their  own  language 
some  of  its  treatises;  enriched,  by  the  application  of  them, 
their  jurisprudence  and  policy,  but  did  not  advance  a  step 
by  anv  original  discovery  of  their  own.  Consequently,  we 
can  (üstinguish  only  a  small  number  of  Latins  who  have 
deserved  a  page  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  We  shall 
proceed  to  mention  the  principal  of  those  among  them, 
who,  whether  Bomans  or  foreigners,  cultivated  and  diffused 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  with  some  partial  modifica- 
tions in  theur  manner  of  teaching  it. 

1  K.  F.  Beitneb,  De  Impedimentis  qnse  apnd  Yett.  Romanos  Philo- 
Bophiae  negaverint  sueceasam,  HaX,  1825.  See  also  the  authors  mea- 
tioaed  at  t^e  head  of  §  24, 6. 
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Cicero. 

Authorities :  The  works  of  Cicero ;  Platarch,  Life  of  Cicero. 

+  MoRABm,  History  of  Cicero,  Paris,  1745,  2  vols.  4to. 

CoNTEBS  MiDDLETON,  Life  of  Cicero.    (Several  editions). 

J  AC.  Facoiolati,  Vita  Ciceronis  Literaria,  PcOav.  1760,  8ro. 

H.  Chb.  Fb.  Huusemanv,  De  Indole  Philosophicä  M.  T.  Ciceronis 
ex  ingenii  ipsius  et  aliis  rationibus  aestimandä,  Luneb.  1799,  4to. 

Gautibr  de  Sibebt,  Examen  de  la  Philosophie  de  Cic^ron;  dans  les 
Mäm.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.  torn.  XLI  et  XLIIL 

Chph.  Meinebs,  Oratio  de  .Philosophie  Ciceronis  ejnsque  in  Ilniyer- 
sam  Philosophiam  meritis ;  Verm.  Phüos.  Sehrißen,  1,  §  274. 

J.  Ohfh.  Bbieoleb,  Progr.  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis,  Cob.  1784,  4to. 
"Rt,  De  Cicerone  cam  Epicure  Disputante,  Ibid,  1779,  4to. 

J.  C.  Waldin,  Oratio  de  Philosophic  Ciceronis  Platonicft,  Jen, 
1763,  4to. 

Math.  FBEicLma  (resp.  Schantz),  Philosophla  Ciceronis,  Lund. 
1795,  4to. 

t  J.  Fb.  Herbabt,  Dissert,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Cicero:  in  the 
Eönigsb.  Archiv.  No.  I. 

R.  Kuhneb,  M.  T.  Ciceronis  in  Philosophiam  ^nsque  partes  merita, 
Hamburg,  1825,  8vo. 

Adam  Bubsii  Logica  Ciceronis  Stoica,  Zamoac.  1604,  4to. 

CoNB.  Nahmmaohebh  Theologia  Ciceronis;  accedit  Ontologie  Cice- 
ronis specimen.    Frankenh,  1767,  8vo. 

Dan.  Wtttenbaohh  Dissert,  de  Philosophise  Ciceroniance  loco  qui 
est  de  Deo,  Amstd.  1783,  4to. 

t  An  Essay  towards  settling  the  Dispute  between  Middleton  and 
Emesti  on  the  Philosophic  Character  of  the  Treatise  De  Natura 
Deorum;  in  five  Dissert.  AUona  and  Levps.  1800,  8vo. 

Gabp.  Jul.  Wundeblich  (resp.  Andb.  Sohhaleb),  Cicero  de  AnimC 
Platonizans  Disp.  Viteb.  1714.  4to. 

Ant.  Bughebi  Ethica  Ciceroniana,  Hamb.  1610,  8vo, 

Jasonis  db  Nobes,  Brevis  et  Distincta  Institutio  in  Cic.  Philos.  de 
VitC  et  Moribus>  Patav.  1597. 

180.  -3f.  T.  Ckcero^  like  many  other  young  Eomans  of 
good  family,  waa  instructed  by  Qreek  preceptors.  In 
order  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence  and  the  science  of 
polity,  he  travelled  to  Ehodes  and  Athens ;  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  pursuit  of  Grecian  philosophy,  direct- 
ing his  attention  particularly  to  the  Academic  and  Stoic 
systems.  He  owed,  in  part,  his  success  as  an  orator  and 
a  statesman,  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  these  studies.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  his 
career  as  a  statesman  was  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  Bepublic, 

»  Bom  at  Ai-pinum,  107  B.C.,  died  B.C.  44. 
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with  his  characteristic  patriotism  he  consecrated  his  leisure 
to  the  discussion  of  points  of  philosophy;  labouring  to 
transplant  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  into  his  native  soil : 
with  little  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.*  In  all 
(Speculative  questions  he  mamtained  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  the  impartiality  which  became  a  disciple  of  the  New 
Academy :  following  the  method  also  of  that  school  in  the 
form  of  his  writings.  In  questions  of  morality  he  preferred 
the  rigid  principles  of  the  Stoics*  but  not  without  doiug 
justice  to  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  even  Epicurus  (as  far  as  the 
correctness  of  his  life  was  concerned*).  His  philosophical 
works,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  made  Plato  his  model, 
are  a  most  valuable  collection  of  interesting  discussions  and 
luminous  remarks  on  the  most  important  topics,  e.  g.  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Divinity ;  On  the  Supreme  Good ;  On 
the  Social  Duties;  On  Fate;  Divination;  the  Laws;  the 
EepubHc,  etc.  etc.  :*  and  have  proved  a  mine  of  information 
to  succeeding  ages,  without,  however,  betraying  any  great 
depth  of  thought.  They  are  likewise  highly  valuable  as 
throwing  light  on  the  history  of  philosophy,*  and  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  technical  language  of  this  science. 

^Jpicureans» 

181.  The  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  when  first  disseminated 
in  their  country,  attracted  among  the  Eomans  a  crowd  of 
partisans,  in  consequence  of  its  light  and  accommodating 
character,*  and  the  indulgence  it  afforded  to  the  inclinations 
of  all ;'  as  also  because  it  had  the  effect  of  disengaging  the 
mind  from  superstitious  terrors.  Unhappily  it  mvoured  at 
the  same  time  a  frivolous  and  trifling  spuit.  Very  few  of 
the  Eoman  Epicureans  distinguished  themselves  by  a  truly 
philosophical  character ;  and  even  thesä  adhered  literally  to 

1  Cio.  Orat.  pro  Sextio.    Plutabch.  Vit.  Cic.  V. 

s  De  Offic.  I,  2.  3  De  2Tat.  Deor.  I,  6;  Acad.  Queest.  IV.  3. 

4  De  Div.  II,  Init. 

s  M.  T.  Ciceronis  Historia  Philosophiae  Antiqaae.  £x  illius  Script, 
ed.  Fbied.  Gedike,  Berl.  1782,  Svo. 

0  Among  the  most  considerable  were,  Catius  and  Amafanins;  C. 
Cassias,  Tit.  Pomponias  Atticus,  Cains  Velleias,  Bassus  Aufidius;  add 
to  these  the  poet  Horace,  with  several  more. 

7  Cio.  Pin.  I,  7;  Tusc.  Qnsest.  IV,  3;  Ep.  ad  Div.  XV,  19.  Sbnec. 
Sp.  21,  30. 
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the  doctrines  of  their  master,  without  adrancing  a  step 
beyond  them.  Such,  among  others,  was  Lueretius^  who 
gave  a  statement  of  those  doctrines  in  his  didactic  poem  De 
JEterym  Ncstwta}  as  a  poem,  a  work  of  superior  merit.' 

St(Ae%  and  Oynies, 

t  C.  P.  CoNZy  Dissertations  on  the  Hist,  and  Characteristics  of  the 
later  Stoic  Philosophy;  with  an  Essay  on  Christian  Morality,  on  Kant, 
and  the  Stoics,  TULb.  1794,  Svo. 

G.  P.  HoLLBNBEBO,  De  F^'tecipnis  Stoicse  Philosophi»  Doctoribns  et 
Patronia  apud  Romanos,  Leips,  1798,  4to. 

J.  A.  L.  WxGSOHEmEB,  Ethices  Stoicorum  recentiorum  fundamenta 
ez  ipaorum  scriptis  emta,  cum  principlis  Ethicis  quae  critica  rationis 
practicso  sec  Kantium  exhibet,  comparata,  Hamb,  1797,  Svo. 

182.  Next  to  those  of  Epicurus,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  obtained  the  greatest  success  at  Eome,  especially 
among  men  of  a  severer  character,*  who  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  pubKc  affairs.  With  such  men,  the  Stoic  philosophy 
being  more  closely  applied  to  real  life,  and  exercising  a 
marked  influence  over  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  naturally  acatdred  a  more  practical  spirit,  and 
began  to  disengage  itself  in  some  degree  from  speculative 
subtilties.'     Besides  Athenodorua  of  Tarsus,'  C.  Musonitis 

^  Bom  95,  died  50  B.C. 

3  übersetzt  von  Enebbl,  2  Bde.  (1821)  1881. 

J.  A.  Obtloff,  Abhandlung  ttber  den  Einflnss  der  Stoischen  Philo- 
sophie auf  die  Römische  Jurisprudenz,  1797. 

3  C.  PuNius  Seotjndub,  author  of  the  Natural  History,  who  died 
A.D.  79^  by  the  eniption  of  Yesurius,  and  Luoian  of  Samoaata,  the 
satirist  ($  176),  who  flourished  in  the  second  cent  after  Christ,  (see 
t  J.  C.  TnocANir,  On  the  Philosophy  and  Language  of  Lncian,  Zerbat, 
1804,  8vo.),  have  been  numbered  among  the  Epicureans  without  suffi- 
cient grounds;  as  well  as  the  contemporaries  of  the  latter,  Diogenes 
Laertius  (flourished  about  211),  and  Celsus.  The  latter  is  known  to  us 
as  an  adversary  of  Christianity,  by  the  work  of  Origen.  By  some  he  is 
esteemed  a  Neoplatonist. 

^  Such,  in  the  days  of  the  BepubUc,  were  the  Scipios,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, the  second  Scipio  AMcanus,  (cf.  §  158);  C.  Laelius;  the  juris- 
consult Pub.  Rutilius  Bufiis,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  the  augur ; 
and  subsequently,  Cato  of  Utica,  and  M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Caesar. 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 

'  Flourished  abont  two  yean  after  Christ. 
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HufuM  the  Yolsinian,^  Asmam  Comuh»  or  "PhoriMdu^  of 
Leptis  in  Africa  (the  two  last  expelled  from  Eome  by  Nero 
about  66  A.C.),  Chcsremon  of  Egypt,  who  was  a  preceptor  of 
Nero,  JEuphrate8  of  Alexandria,  Dio  of  Prusa,  or  IHo  Chry- 
809tom,*  Basilide*  and  others,  we  must  not  forget  as  having 
distinguished  themselves  in  moral  philosophy  or  by  their 

■ 

t  Sevin,  fieaearches  concerning  the  Life  and  Works  of  Athenodoros, 
in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad  of  Inacr.  torn.  XIII. 

J.  Fb.  Hoffmanni  Diaa.  de  Athenodoro  Tannnai,  Philosopho  Stoico» 
Lips,  1782,  4to. 

We  most  here  take  notice  of  the  sect  of  the  Proculians,  fonnded,  in 
the  time  of  Aogastos,  by  Antistins  Labeo,  and  his  disciple  Semp. 
Proculus.  Tliis  sect  was  formed  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Sabinians, 
headed  bj  Maaarios  Sabinus,  a  discipie  of  C.  Ateius  Capito.  See  Just. 
Henning.  Bcbhmebi  Progr.  de  Philosophic  Jurisconsultomm  Stoical 
Hal  1701,  4to. 

Evss.  OvroNis,  Oratio  de  Stoicft  vetenun  JnrisconsiiUoram  Philo- 
sophiä,  Duüb.  1714,  4to. 

J.  Sah.  Hebinq,  De  Stoic&  veteram  Bomanonun  Jurispradentiä, 
Stettin.  1719. 

These  three  works  are  collected  in  that  of  Gottlub  Slevoiqt,  De 
Sectis  et  Philosophic  Jurisconsultomm  Opnscc.  Jen.  1724,  8yo. 

Chb.  Wbstphal,  De  Stoft  Juriaoonsaltor.  Roman.  Best.  1727,  4to. 

Chb.  Fbied.  Gbo.  Meibtjeb,  Progr.  de  Philosophie  Jurisconsultomm 
Bomanorum  StoicC  in  DoctrinC  de  Corporibus  eorumque  partibua, 
.  GoU.  1756,  4to. 

Jo.  GoDOFB.  ScHAUMBUBa,  Db  Jurisprad.  yeterum  Jurisconsultomm 
Stoicä,  Jen.  1745,  8vo. 

t  J.  Andb.  Obtloff,  On  the  Influence  of  the  Stoic  Philos.  over  the 
Jurispradence  of  Uie  Bomans :  a  Plulos.  and  Jurispmdential  Dissert. 
Erlang.  1787,  8vo. 

1 1  Bübiont,  Mem.  on  the  Philosopher  If  usonius,  in  the  Mem.  of 
the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  tom.  XXXI. 

0.  Musonii  Bufi  Beliquiss  et  Apothegmata,  ed.  J.  Y.  Peebleamp, 
ffarl  1822,  8vo. 

D.  WTTTENBACHn  f>i8S.  (rcsp.  Nbewland),  de  Mnsonio  Bufo  Philoso- 
pho Stoico,  Amstel.  1783,  4to. 

t  Four  unedited  Fragments  of  the  Stoic  Philosopher  Musonius,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  with  an  Introduction  respecting  his  Life  and 
Philosophy,  by  G.  H.  MosEB,  accompanied  by  the  article  of  Cbeüzsb  on 
this  publication,  in  the  Studien,  181Q,  tom.  YI,  p.  74. 

3  D.  Mabtinh  Disp.  de  L.  Annjeo  Cobnuto,  Phil.  Stoico.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1825, 8yo.  To  him  is  attributed  the  Btutpta  vipi  rq£  tAv  Qtiäv  ^vatus, 
republished  by  Gale,  Opusc.  M.  et  Ph.  p.  137. 

'*  Both  flourished  under  Trajan  and  Adrian. 
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practical  wisdom,  Seneca,^  I!pictetu8*  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrj'^gia, 
a  slave  who  preserved  nevertheless  a  free  spirit,*  and  who, 
having  been  oanished  from  Eome,  established  a  school  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus :'  Arrian,^  a  (fisciple  of  the  precediag, 
whose  doctrines  he  preserved  in  writing,  and  Marcus  Aure^ 

*  Luc.  Ann.  Seneca»  of  Corduba  in  Spain ;  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 
Bom  about  3,  died  65  A.C. 

Senecse  Opera,  ed.  Kühkopp,  Lips,  1797, 8qq.  6  vols.  8vo. 

Essay  on  the  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Seneca,  on  his  Works,  and  thö 
Beigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  with  Notes  (by  Diderot),  Paris,  1778, 

It  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  the  French 
translation  of  Seneca  by  La  Gbakoe. 

+  Fbl.  NuscheleB)  The  Character  of  Seneca  as  deduced  from  his  Life 
and  Writings,  Zurich,  1783,  8vo.  1  vol. 

C.  P.  CoNZ,  On  the  Life  and  Character  of  Seneca :  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  Consolatio  ad  Helv.  etc.  Tubing.  1792,  8vo. 

Jo.  Jao.  Czolbe,  YindiciaB  Senecse,  Jen.  1791,  4to. 

Jo.  Andk.  ScHMron  Disp.  de  Seneca  ej usque  Theologia,  Jen.  1688, 4to. 

Jo.  Ph.  Apmi  Disp.  de  Eeligione  Senec83,  Viteb.  1692,  4to. 

JusTi  SiBEBi  Seneca  Divinis  Oraculis  quodammodo  consonans,  Dresd» 
1675, 12mo. 

Fbied.  Chb.  Gelfke,  Tractatiuncula  de  Familiaritate  quae  Paulo 
Apostolo  cum  Seneca  Philosopho  intercessisse  traditur  verisimillimä. 
Lips.  1813,  4to. 

Chbist.  Fred.  Schulze,  Prolegomena  ad  Senecsa  Librum  de  Yitlk 
Beatä,  Lips.  1797,  4to. 

t  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  by  JoH.  Ge.  Cabl  Elotzsoh,  Wittemb,  1799, 
1802,  2  vols,  8vo. 

Henb.  Auo.  Schick,  Diss,  de  Causis  quibus  Zeno  et  Seneca  in  Philo- 
sophic discrepent,  Marb.  1822,  4to. 

E.  J.  Webneb,  De  Senecse  Philosophic,  Berol.  1825, 8vo. 

*  EuHyHABDT,  Ueber  die  Hauptmomente  der  stoischen  Sittenlehre 
nach  Epiktet's  Handbuch.  In  Boütebwek's  Neuem  Museum  für  Phi- 
losophie und  Litteratur.    I  und  II  Band. 

^  Epicteti  Enchiridium  et  Arriani  Dissert.  Epictetese;  edid.  J. 
ScHWEiGHiBUSEB;  EpictetsB  Philosophiae  Monumenta,  etc..  Lips,  1799, 
1800,  6  vols.  8vo. 

t  The  Manual  of  Epictetus  translated  into  German  by  Linck,  Nürenb, 
1783 ;  and  by  Thiele,  Francf.  1790. 

Works  of  Epictetus,  translated  by  Cabteb  (Mib.)  Lond,  1758,  4to. 

8  Flourished  about  90  A.C. 

*  Flavins  Arrianus  of  Nicomedia,  prefect  of  Cappadocia  in  134. 

+  Arrian,  Conversations  of  Epictetus  with  his  Disciples,  translated, 
with  Bemarks  Historical  and  Philosophical,  and  a  Brief  Exposition  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Epictetus,  by  J.  Math.  Schulz,  ÄUona,  1801— 8, 
2  vols,  laige  8vo. 
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Uu8  Antoninus,  the  philosophic  emperor,*  and  disciple  of  the 
Stoic  Q.  8extu8  of  Chaeronea,  the  grandson  of  Plutarch. 
Seneca,  wha  appreciated  the  truth  which  he  discovered  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy,  but  principally  attached  him- 
self to  that  of  the  rortico,^  was  one  of  the  first  who  drew 
a  distinction  l/etween  a  Scholastic  and  Pra<;tical  philosophy. 
The  latter  he  judged  the  most  essential,  its  primary  ohject 
being  individual  Morality  (JPMhsophia  Prmce^Uva.)  He 
gave  admirable  rules  of  conduct,  after  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics,"  but  betraying  at  the  same  time  considerable  predi- 
lection for  Exaggeration  and  Antithesis.^   Upictetus  reduced 

t  Giles  Bon<BAü,  Life  of  Epictetus,  and  Acconnt  of  his  Philosophy, 
second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  Paris,  1667, 12mo. 

M.  RossAL,  Disquisitio  de  Epicteto  qua  probatar  eum  non  fnisse 
Christiannm,  Chröning.  1708,  8vo. 

Jo.  Dav.  ScHWENDinGBi  Idea  Philosophisd  Epictetn  ez  Enchiridio 
delineata,  Lips.  1681,  4to. 

Ohfh.  Auo.  Hbünanni  Diss,  de  Fhilosophift  Epicteti,  Jen,  1703,  4to« 

Lud.  Ohb.  Cbelui  Diss.  II,  rd  rov  'Eirticri^rov  vtrsptro^a  Kal  atroipa, 
in  Doctrin&  de  Deo  et  Officiis  erga  seipeum,  Lips.  1711-16, 4to. 

Jo.  Ebd.  Walihbbi  Diss,  de  Yit&  regend&  secundiun  Epictetom,  Lips, 
1747,  4to. 

t  H.  EüHNABDT,  On  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Stoics, 
after  the  Manual  of  Epictetus :  in  the  Neues  Museum  der  Philos.  und 
Lüer€Uur,  published  by  Boutebwee,  torn.  I,  fas.  2 ;  and  torn.  II,  £bib.  1. 

+  J.  Fba^o.  Beteb,  On  Epictetus  and  his  Manual  of  Stoical  Morality, 
Marb.  1795,  8vo. 

^  Became  emperor  in  161,  died  180  A.C. 

Antonini  Commentarli  ad  seipsum  (tig  kavrhv  ßißXia  SioSsKa),  ed. 
Thom.  Gatakeb;  Wollb;  Mobus;  Jo.  Math.  Schulz;  Slesv.  1802, 
eqq.,  8vo.  Translated  into  German  by  the  same,  with  Observations 
and  an  Essay  od  the  Philosophy  of  Antoninus,  Schlesto.  1799,  8vo. 

Bach,  De  M.  Aurelio  imp.  philosophante,  1826. 

Chph.  Meinebs,  De  M.  Aurelii  Antonini  ingenio,  moribus  et  scriptis, 
in  Comment.  Soc.  Gotting.  1784,  torn.  lY,  p.  107. 

Of.  C.  Pb.  WALcnn  Comm.  de  Religione  M.  Aur.  Antonini  in  numinä 
celebrate.    Acta  Soc.  Lat.  Jenensis,  p.  209. 

J.  Dav.  Eoelebi  Diss,  de  PhiloBophi&  M.  Aurel.  Antonini  in  Theorie 
et  Praxi,  AUon,  1717,  4to. 

Jo.  Fbanc.  Buddei  Introductio  ad  Fhilosophiam  Stoicam  ad  mentem 
M.  Antonini;  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Antoninus  by  Wolff,  Leips, 
1729,  8vo. 

J.  W.  Beche,  Essay  towards  a  Statement  of  the  Stoic  Maxims 
according  to  the  views  of  Antoninus:  in  his  translation  of  Antonin. 
Frmcf.  1717,  8vo. 

2  Ep.  20.  45.  82. 108.  ^  Ep.  94,  *  Quintil.  Inst  X,  1. 
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the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics  to  a  simple  formulary,  Avixov 
Kai  airexov  (statine  et  ohstme) :  and  assumed  as  bis  leadmg 
principle,  iVeedom. 

Antoninus  imparted  to  the  same  system  a  character  of 
gentleness  and  benevolence,  by  making  it  subordinate  to  a 
love  of  mankind,  allied  to  Beiigion.  These  two  last  are 
much  less  decided  adTOcates  of  suicide  than  Seneca  (§  165.) 
About  this  period  a  great  number  of  writings  of  this  school 
proclaimed  a  more  fixed  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. — Of  the  Ckfnica  the  most  distinguished  during  the 
second  century  were:  Demonaa  of  Cyprus,  who  taught  at 
Athens ;  Orescens  of  Megalopolis,  and  Feregrvnus,  sumamed 
Proteus,  of  Parium  in  Mysia;  who,  they  say,  burnt  himself 
at  Olympia  about  168  A.C. 

The  two  last  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Science.^ 

Fetipatetics. 

On  each  of  the  Philoflophere  mentioned  in  this  section,  eonsult 
Suidafi,  and  the  first  Tolnme  of  Fatrieius,  a  work  cited  §  139. 

183.  The  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  not  suited  to  the 
praetieal  character  of  the  Boman  mind,  and  such  as  deyoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  became  mere  commentators  of 
various  merit  or  demerit.  We  must  account  Peripatetics : 
Jndronicus  of  Ehodes  (§  160),  who  arranged  and  expounded 
at  Eome  the  works  of  Aristotle ;'  Oratippus  of  Mitylene, 
whom  Cicero  the  Younger  and  several  other  Eomans  at- 
tended at  Athens;'  Nicolas  of  Damascus;*  Xenarehus  of 
jBeleucia,  who,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  gave  lessons  in  the 
time  of  Augustus ;  Alexander  of  ^g»,  one  of  the  preceptors 

»  LuciAN,  Demonax,  et  De  morte  Peregrini. — Cf.  A.  Gelmus,  N.  A 
VIII,  3;  XII,  11.  «  Flourished  about  80  B.C. 

It  is  thought  that  he  was  not  really  the  author  of  the  book  Itcpl 
vaOutv,  ed.  Hoeschbl»  Äug,  Vind,  1594;  and  the  Paraphrase  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics,  ed.  Dan.  Hxmsius,  Lugd,  Bat,  1607,  4to;  1617» 
Svo. ;  Cantab.  1678,  8vo.  >  Flourished  about  48  B.C. 

^  t  Frano.  Ssvin,  Inquiry  coneeming  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Kicolas  Damascenus,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions; 
and  the  Fragments  ii  Nicolas  Damasoenn^  published  by  Obblli,  Lipa, 
1804;  Suppl.  1811,  8yo.  Some  critics  have  attributed  to  him,  without 
sufficient  grounds,  the  book  Ilcpi  Koafnov,  found  among  the  works  of 
Aristotle. 
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of  Nero  ;^  Adrastua  of  Aplirodisias;*  and  more  especially  the 
celebrated  commentator  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,^  *  the 
disciple  of  Henninus  and  Anstocles,  who  taught  at  Alex- 
andria, and  who  founded  a  special  exegetical  Bcbool  which 
bore  his  name>  In  his  work  On  the  Soul  he  departed  from 
Aristotle,  and  taught  that  the  soul  is  not  a  special  sub« 
stance  (ov<rm),  but  simply  a  form  of  the  organized  bod^ 
(echo's  71  Tov  awfuK709  opt)favwov),  and  consequently  that  it 
could  not  be  immortal ;  and  in  his  Treatise  on  Destiny  he 
attacked  the  Eatalism  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  declared 
irreconcileable  with  morality.  Among  the  Syncretic  Peri- 
patetics  may  be  mentioned  Jmmomua  of  Alexandria,  who 
taught  at  Athens;'  Themiatiu»  of  Faphlagonia;  Syrianua 
and  Simplieius,*  (See  §  219).  The  commentaries  of  the 
latter,  next  to  those  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisiae,  are  the 
most  distinguished  production  of  these  schools. 

Xew  Fythagareans. 

184.  Pythagoras,  whose  reputation  and  even  whose  philo- 
sophy had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  had  at  the 

'  To  him  are  attrihnted  the  Commentaries  on  the  Meteorologies 
and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  which  by  others  are  assigned  to  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis.  ^  Second  century  after  Christ. 

'  At  Venice  and  Florence  there  were  printed,  in  the  sixteenth 
eentnry^  in  a  separate  form,  the  different  Commentaries  attributed  to 
him,  on  the  following  works  oi  Aristotle : 

The  Analytica  Priora,  the  Topics,  the  Elenchi  Sophistarum,  the 
books  De  Sensu  et  Sensibili,  the  Physics,  with  the  treatises  De  Anim&, 
and  De  Fato  (TIepi  eZ/tapftsviic  Kai  tov  e^'  rffuv), 

Cf.  Cabibi  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.,  vol.  I,  p.  243,  for  the  works  of 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias. 

*  Called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator  (l$fryi|ri)0* 

^  Sumamed  the  Alexandrians  and  Alexandrists.  He  differed  from 
Aristotle  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  soul. 

'  In  the  first  centuiy.  Plut.  de  Ec  apud  Delph.  ed.  Rusks, 
toBL  vii,  p.  512,  sqq.,  et  tom.  VI,  p.  260. 

'  His  various  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  (especially 
his  physical  treatises)  were  published  at  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

His  Comment  on  the  Manual  of  Epict  has  been  given  by  Sohwhqh. 
Monum.  Epict.  FhiL  tom«  lY. 
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period  of  whicli  we  are  treating  a  large  number  of  followers  :* 
Ids  exemplary  life,  and  still  more  the  mysterious  character 
of  his  history  and  his  doctrines,  being  the  principal  causes 
of  the  species  of  enthusiastic  reverence  with  which  he  was 
regarded.  Some  Moral  Beformers  wished  to  adopt  his  prin- 
ciples of  practice,  of  which  number  were  Qu,  Sextmt^  (a 
Soman  who  wrote  in  Grreek)  and  Sotum  of  Alexandria,'  both 
of  them  acquainted  with  Seneca  at  Bome  •}  and  to  this  class 
of  Pythagoreans  it  is  probable  that  we  should  refer  Jpoll(h 
niu^  of  Ty^*^^*  ^  Cappadocia,  a  disciple  of  Evaenus  of 
Heraclea  in  Fontus,  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  combined 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind  with  an  exalted  religious  enthu- 
siasm, who  was  moreover  an  imitator  of  Pythagoras,  and 
consummate  in  divination ;  and  finally,  Sectmdus  of  Athens.^ 

^  Cio.  De  Seneei.,  o.  21 ;  Tusc.  lY,  2. 

^  Or  Seztus.    He  flourijshed  about  2  A.C. 

He  must  not  be  confoanded  with  Sextus  of  Chteronea  (§  182)  the 
Stoic.  HiB  MoTal  Sentences  are  to  be  found  in  the  dubious  translation 
of  BuFFDniB,  published  by  Th.  Gale,  Opusc.  Mythol.  Phys.,  etc. 
p.  645,  sqq. 

Db  Bubignt,  On  the  Philosophical  System  of  SeztiuB,  in  the 
If  emoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  XXXI. 

s  About  15  A.O.  *  Seneca,  Ep.  108. 

'  Flourished  about  70  A.C. 

Flavins  Philostratus  de  Vit&  Apollonii  Tyansei,  in  Philostratorum 
0pp.  cura  Olbabh,  Lips,  1709,  fol. :  where  are  printed,  with  many 
other  letters,  those  attributed  to  Apollonius. 

Jo.  Laub.  Mosheih,  Diss,  de  Existimatione  Apollonii  Tyanaei;  in 
ejus  Conmientationib.  et  Oratt,  Yar.  Arg.  Hamburgia.  1751,  8vo., 
p.  347,  sqq. 

SioiSH.  Chb.  Klosk,  Diss.  II  de  ApoUonio  Tyanensi  Philosopho 
Pythagorico  Thaumaturgo,  et  de  Philostrato,  Viteb.  1723-24,  4to. 

J.  C.  Hebzog,  Diss.  Philosophia  Practica  Apollonii  Tyanaei  in  Scia- 
graphift,  Lips,  1719,  4to. 

See  also  Batlb,  and  the  article  by  Bühlb  in  the  great  Encyclopedia 
published  by  Ebsoh,  part  lY. 

*  The  discoveries  of  Modem  Science  have  vindicated  and  explained 
the  extraordinary  powers  attributed  to  Apollonius  in  common  with 
Pythagoras  and  the  Neoplatonists,  by  referring  them  to  Mesmerism. 
See  Colquhoun's  Hist,  of  Magic,  voL  I. — Ed. 

•  About  120  A.C. 

For  his  Moral  Sentences,  see  Secundi  Atheniensis  Responsa  ad 
Interrogata  Hadriani,  in  iJie  work  of  Th.  Gale,  referred  to  abovo 
(note  2),  p.  160,  sqq. 
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Others  (for  instance,  Anaanlatis  of  Larissa,  banished  from 
Italy  under  a  suspicion  of  magical  practices^)  applied  the 
principles  of  Pythagoras  to  the  study  of  Nature ;  or,  like 
Moderatus  of  Öades,'  and  Nicomachus  of  Q-erasa,'  endea- 
voured to  discover,  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  Numbers, 
a  sublime  and  occult  science,^  which  they  blended  with  the 
theories  of  Plato. 

NeO'JPlatoimU. 

See  the  worka  mentioned  §  201 ;  particularly  that  of  Boittsbwece. 

185.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Sceptic  Academy  (§  169, 
170),  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  a  new  school  of  Pla- 
tonists  began  to  form  itself,  and  became  popular.  Among 
these,  ThrcmlVus  of  Mondes,*  the  astrologer,  distinguished 
himself ;  with  Theon  of  Smyrna,'  the  author  of  an  Exposi- 
tion of  Plato ;'  Alcinous,  who  has  left  us  a  brief  sketcn  of 
the  Platonic  doctrine;'  AUnnm,  the  preceptor  of  Gralen; 
JPlutarch  of  Chaeronea,'  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  (§  183),  and 
preceptor  of  Adrian;   Calvisim  Taurm  of  Berytus,  near 

*  He  flourished  under  Au^stus. 

3  Flourished  first  century  after  Christ 

^  Second  century  after  Christ. 

Kicomachus  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  theory  of  Numbers 
(Introductio  in  Arithmeticam,  Gr.  Paris,  1638,  4to.),  cxphiined  by 
Iasiblichus  ;  and  of  a  Manual  of  Harmony  (apud  Meibom.  :  Antiqua 
Musicse  Auctores,  YH,  Amst.  1652,  4to). 

Fragments  of  his  Symbolics  of  the  Science  of  Numbers  (OcoXoyov- 
fitva  äpt9ßitjTiKä)  are  to  be  found  in  Photixts,  Biblioth.  Cod.  187, 
p.  287. 

*  An  Essay  on  this  occult  science  of  Numbers  is  to  be  found  ap. 
Sextus  Empibicus  ady.  Mathem.  X,  248.  Cf.  also  Pobphtb.  Yit. 
Pythagor.,  §  32,  sqq. 

^  First  century  after  Christ.  '  Second  century  after  Christ. 

7  Theon  Smymensis  de  iis  quae  in  Mathematicis  ad  Platonis  lectionem 
utilia.sunt,  Or.  et  Lat.  ed.  Ism.  Bullialdus,  Paris,  1644, 4 to. 

'  Alcinoi  introductio  at  Platonis  Dogmata,  6r.  cum  vers.  Lat.  Mars. 
Picini,  Pam.  1538,  Svo.;  republished  with  Platonis  Dialogi  lY.  ed, 
Fischer,  1783,  8vo. 

3  Plutarchi  Opera  Omnia,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Hi&nb.  Stephanus,  13 
vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1672;  ed.  Reiske,  12  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1774—82-, 
ed.  Hütten,  14  vols.  1791—1804,  8vo.  Plutarchi  Moralia  ex  recen- 
sione  Xtlakdbi,  Bos,  1574,  fol. ;  ed.  Wyttekbaoh,  7  Tola.  4to.  Ooson. 
1725— 1821,  et  15  vols.  8vo. 

Platarch  was  bom  50^  died  120  A.C. 

1£ 
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Tyre,^  the  master  of  Aldus  Gellius;  Lue.  Apuleius  of  Me- 
dauruB  in  Numidia ;'  and  Meucimus  Ikfrius,  the  Rhetorician.* 
These  philosophers  made  it  their  object  to  disseminate  in 
a  popular  form  the  Ethics  and  Beligious  Theory  of  Plato, 
and  constructed  for  themselves  a  system  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation which  connected  the  doctrines  of  that  system  with 
the  ancient  religious  Mysteries.*  With  this  they  blended 
much  that  was  derived  from  the  Pythagoreans  and  Aristotle, 
and,  in  the  Dogmatic  manner,  pursued  the  most  lofty  specu- 
lations (the  outline  of  which  had  been  traced  in  the  treatises 
of  Plato)  on  the  Deity,  the  Creator,  the  Soid  of  the  "World, 
the  Demons,  the  Origin  of  the  World,  and  that  of  Evil. 
They  supposed  our  conceptions  to  have  a  hypostatical  exist* 
ence,  and  applied  their  abstract  principles  to  account  for 
phenomena  of  their  own  days ;  for  instance,  the  cessation  of 
oracles.*  The  physician  Qalen^  the  inventor  of  the  Fourth 
Eigure  of  Logic,  was  a  calm  and  sedate  Platonist,  who 
admitted,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  Life,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  twofold  Spirit  (Jiv^fia  Ztv'iKov — irvxu^ov) :'  Favo^ 
rinus  of  Arelas,  m  Gaul,  was  more  inclined  to  Scepticism.* 
These  Platonists  were  at  the  same  time  for  the  most  part 
Eclectics,  but  not  altogether  after  the  manner  of  Fotamo  of 

1  About  189.  >  Flonrished  abont  160. 

Apoleii  Opera,  Lugd.  1614,  2  vols.  Svo. ;  in  usam  Delphini,  1688, 
2  vols.  4to.    Particularly  his  sketch  therein  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy. 

Apuleii  Opera  omnia,  cum  Not.  var.  cura  BuHNKEim  et  Bo68CHi!B^ 
8  vols.  4to.  Lugd.  Bat,  1786—1823. 

Cf.  Apuleii  Theologia  ezhibita  a  Oh.  Falstkbo  in  ejus  Cogitationib«. 
Philos.,  p.  37.  ^  Flourished  about  180  A.C. 

MAXiMn  Ttbh  Dissertationes  XXXI,  Qr.  et  I^t.  ed.  Dak.  HEiNSiuSy 
Lugd,  Bat.  1607  et  1614 ;  ex  recens.  J.  Davish  recudi  cuxavit  Jo.  Jao« 
Bekuus,  Lips,  1774-75,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^  EusEB.  Prsep.  Evang.  IX,  6,  7. 

'  Plutabch.  De  Def.  Orac. ;  De  Is. 

*  Claudius  Oalenus,  bom  at  Pergamus  131,  died  about  200  A.C. 

^  Galeni  Opera  Omnia»  ed.  Rsar.  Chabtebius,  Pari8, 1679,  13  vols. 
Cf.  §  81. 

t  KuBT  [Sfbenosl,  Ld;ters  on  the  Philoeophie  System  of  Galen,  in 
his  Collection  towards  a  History  of  Medicine,  pari.  I,  p.  117. 

*  Imh.  Ebied.  GBEGOBn  Du8e  Commentatt.  de  Favorino  Arelatenal 
Philosopho,  etc.  Laub,  1765,  4to. 

Z.  FoBSMANN,  Diss,  (praes.  Ebb.  Pobthah)  de  Favorino  Fhilosopho 
Academico^  Abo.  1789;  4to. 
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Alexandria,*  who,  whfle  he  selected  what  he  judged  most 
tenable  &om  every  system,  pretended  to  form  of  these 
extracts  a  separate  doctrme  of  his  own»  concerning  which 
we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable  us  to  judge.' 

The  Neoplatonism  of  the  Alexandrians,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  has  been  improperly  deduced  from  this  isolated 
attempt. 

Scepticism  of  the  Mnpirie  School. 

./^Enesidemua. 

Authorities :  Ensebli  Frepar.  Evangel  ZIY,  7.  18 ;  Fragments  of 
JEnesidemuS;  Uvppiavtitav  \6yuv  oKva  ßißXia,  apud  Photium  :  Myrio- 
bibilion  siye  Bibliotheca,  cod.  212 :  and  in  Sextus  Empiricns  (cf.  §  189); 
Diog.  Laert.  IX. 

See  alao  the  article  Jioesidemiis  by  TmSBMXBnsf,  in  the  Encyclopedia 
by  "EaaoE,  part  II. 

186.  -^nesidemus,  a  native  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  settled 
in  Alexandria,'  revived,  about  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  the  Scepticism*  which  had  been  silenced  in  the 
Academy,  and  wished  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  opinions  of  Heraclitus,  to  which  he  was 
inclined.*  For  in  order  to  know  that  everything  has  its 
contrary,  he  maintained  that  we  ought  to  admit  that  an 
opposite  is  presented  to  each  and  the  same  individual.*  Ho 
assumed  an  external  principle  of  Thought,  making  Truth  to 
consist  in  the  universality  of  the  subjective  appearance.'' 
He  accused  the  Academicians  of  being  deficient  in  Gbne- 

1  The  period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 

C.  G.  Glookneb,  DisSt  de  Potamonis  Alezandrini  Philosophic  Eclec- 
ücä,  recentiorum  Platonicorum  Disciplinas  admodam  dissimili.  Lips, 
1745,  4to.  2  Diog.  Laert.  I,  21, 

3  He  probably  flourished  a  little  later  than  Cicero. 

*  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristocles,  related  by  Ensebins,  loc. 
laud.  At  the  same  time,  Diog.  Laert.  (IX,  114),  mentions  among  the 
disciples  of  Timon  (§  124),  a  certain  Euphranor  of  Selucia,  whose  les- 
sons Eubul%i8  of  Alexandria  had  followed.  To  the  latter  he  assigns,  as 
disciple,  Ptolemy  ot  Cyrene,  who,  he  says,  revived  Pyrrhonism ;  and 
whose  disciple  Heradidea,  a  sceptical  philosopher,  had  been  the  master 
of  .£ne8idemii& 

*  Sext,  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  IX,  337 ;  X,  216,  233. 

*  Idem,  Hypot.  I,  210,  sqq. 

7  Sext.  Emp.  Adv.  Math.  VII.  349,  350;  Till,  a 

M  2 
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ralisation,  as  Sceptics,  and  thereby  contradicting  them- 
selves.^ In  order  therefore  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
Scepticism,  he  extended  its  limits  to  the  utmost;  admit- 
ting and  defending  the  ten  Topics  (Bdxa  rpoiroi  iTroxrj^), 
attributed  also  to  Pyrrho  (§  124),  to  justify  a  suspense  of 
all  positive  opinion.  These  Topics  are  deduced:  1.  From 
the  diversity  of  Animals ;  2.  From  that  of  Mankind  con- 
sidered individually;  3.  From  the  fallibility  of  all  our 
Senses ;  4.  The  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  Subject ; 
5.  Position,  Distance,  and  other  local  accidents;  6.  The 
combinations  and  associations  under  v^hich  things  present 
themselves  to  our  notice ;  7.  The  different  dimensions  and 
various  properties  of  things;  8.  Their  mutual  relations; 
9.  The  habitude  or  novel^  of  the  sensations;  10.  The 
influence  of  Education,  and  Institutions,  Civil  and  Eeli- 
gious.*  In  short,  -älnesidemus  opposed  Sceptical  objections 
to  every  part  of  Dogmatical  phüosophy.  According  to  him. 
Scepticism  (wvppwveio^  \6r^oi^  is  a  comparative  reflection 
exercised  on  Appearances  and  Thougnts;  which  would 
convict  them  all  of  the  greatest  inconsistency  and  con- 
fusion.' 

The  weak  side  of  this  Scepticism  is  its  Aimy  and  iUjpre^ 
tensions  to  Universality, 

187.  The  boldest  attack  made  by  any  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers on  the  possibility  of  demonstrative  knowledge/  was 
that  attempted  by  JBnesidemus  against  the  reality  of  the 
Idea  of  Causality,  and  its  application  in  the  investigation  of 
natural  causes  (j^tiohgy)  .^  He  argued  that  the  notion  of 
Causality  is  without  signification,  because  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect;  which  he  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  arguments  in  abstracto,  and  also  by 
insisting  on  the  lo^cal  mistakes  and  fake  inferences  of  the 
Dogmfliitpts  in  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Causes. 

188*  Frpm  the  time  of  jEnesidemus  to  that  of  Sextus, 
followed  a  succession  of  Sceptics,  all  of  them  physicists  of 

'  Photiua. 

2  EusEB.  Pwepar.  Evang.  XIV,  18,    Sextus  Emp.  AAv.  Math.  VII. 
845 ;  Hypot.  I,  36.    Cf.  Dioq.  Labbt.  IX,  87. 
*  Dioa.  Laxbt.  IX,  78. 
<  Sbxtus  Emp.  Adv.  Math,  IX,  217,  sqq.;  Hypotyp.  1, 180,  sqq. 
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the  Empiric  and  Methodic  Schools;*  who  confined  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  facts,  and  rejected  all  .theory 
respecting  the  causes  of  diseases.  Among  these,  Mivorint» 
(§  185)  attached  himself  to  the  principles  of  .älnesidemus. 
The  most  distinguished  were  Agrvppa^  Menodotui  of  Nico- 
media,  and  Sexttis,  Agrippa*  reduced  the  ten  Beasons  for 
doubting  to  five  more  extensive  ones,  viz. :  1.  Difference  oi 
Opinions ;  2.  the  necessity  that  every  proof  should  be  itself 
capable  of  proof;  3.  The  Eelativeness  of  our  impressions ;. 
4.  The  disposition  to  Hypothesis;  5.  The  Arguing  in  a 
Circle  unavoidable  in  all  proofs. 

Pinallv  he  insisted  on  this,  that  there  cannot  be  any 
certain  knowledge,  either  immediately,  cf  cavToO,  nor  .me- 
diately, ef  eiipov ;  and  especially  appKed  himself  to  criticise 
the  Formal  part  of  knowledge.' 

Sextus  JEmpvrieus, 

Sexti  Empiricl  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabbioiub,  Lips, 
1718,  fol.  Editio  altera,  cum  Indd.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1842.  BecenB. 
Stbuve,  JReffiamont.  1823,  2  vols.  8yo. 

Criticisms  on  this  autJior : 

GiJiL.  Langius,  De  Yeritatibus  Qeometricis  adv.  Sextum  Empiricum, 
Jla^n,  1656,  4to. 

De  primis  Scientiarum  Elementis,  sen  Theologia  Naturalis  methodo 
quasi  Mathematica  digesta.  Accessit  ad  lisec  Sexti  Empirici  adversus 
Mathematicas  decern  äodorum  kitoxiie  seu  Dubitationis,  secundum  edi- 
tionem  Fabbioii,  quibus  scilicet  Sextus  Scepticorum  Coryphaeus,  veritati 
omni  in  os  obloqui  atque  totidem  retia  tendere  baud  dubitavit,  succincta 
turn  Philosophica  turn  critica  refutatio  (per  Jac.  Thousok),  RegiomonU 
1728,  (id.  1734),  fol. 

GoTOFB.  Ploucquet,  Dlss.  examen  rationem  a  Sexto  Empirico  tarn 
ad  propu^nandum  quam  impugnandam  Dei  existentiam  coUectarum, 
Tubing.  1768,  4to. 

189.  Sea^tM,  sumamed  Empiricus,  from  the  School  of 
Physicists  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  native,  as  appears, 
of  Mitvlene,*  and  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,*  the 
Sceptic.    He  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  Philosophy  of 

^  Dioa.  Laebt.  IX,  116.  ^  pi^gt  or  second  century  after  Christ. 

*  Dioo.  Laebt.  IX,  88,  sqq.     Sextüs,  Hypotyp.  1, 164 — 178. 

*  This  has  been  proved  by  Visconti  in  his  Iconographie,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  medal  of  that  city.  *  Dioa.  Laebi.  IX,  116. 
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Donbt  about  tbe  end  of  the  second  century.  "Wlule  he 
araüed  himself  of  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  especially 
JElnesidemus,  Agrippa,  and  Menodotus,  he  contributed 
much  to  deüne  the  object,  end,  and  method  of  Scepticism, 
particularly  in  his  three  books  Uvppwvciwv  inroTwwaewp ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dogmatists,  he 
made  more  acccurate  distinctions  between  the  operations  of 
his  system  and  the  practice  of  the  New  Academicians  or  of 
the  Dogmatists  themselves. 

190.  According  to  Sextus,  Scepticism  is  the  faculty 
(ßvvafiisi)  of  comparing  the  appearances  of  the  senses  and 
thoughts  ((ßaivofieva  t6  koi  voovfjieva)^  in  order,  by  such  a 
competition,  so  instituted,  to  arrive  {hih  tti^  iv  tow  avnK&r 
fuivoi^  irpdr/fiaffi  koi  Xo^^oii  IffoffOeveiav)  at  a  suspension  of  all 
judgment  (^toxi))  on  objects  the  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
to  us  (aBrjXov,  a0ai/6s) :  heuce  results  a  certain  repose  of 
the  mind  (aTopa^ia),  and,  in  the  end,  a  perfect  eqanimity 

(jtCTpiowaOela) . 

His  Scepticism  admits  the  existence  of  representations 
and  appearances  ((j>aiv6ßieva)  ;  does  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  co^inition,  but  the  reality  of  it ;  and  abstains  from  its 
pursuit.  His  system  is  not  a  Doctrine,  but  an  entirÄy 
subjective  mode  of  viewing  things,  and  consequently  does 
not  demand  to  be  proved,  but  only  requires  to  be  stated.* 
His  maxim  was,  olhL  imKK^v^  meaning  that  no  one  thing 
deserves  to  be  preferred  to  another. 

191.  Sextus  appears  sometimes  to  have  forgotten  this 
principle,  when  he  would  erect  his  principle  into  a  Doctrine, 
and  represent  it  as  an  Art  of  non-cognition ;  and  an  Art 
destructive  of  all  inquiry  after  Truth,  and  denying  the 
possibüitv  of  its  attainment.  He  exposed  himself  to  this 
censure  because :  1.  When  he  finds  nimself  at  a  loss  for 
arguments  of  Doubt,  he  suggests  that  "hereafter  they  may  be 
discovered  ;*  2.  He  declines  all  exposition  of  the  real  nature 
of  representation  and  cognition  ;*  3.  He  intrenches  himself, 
when  he  finds  it  necessary,  in  Sophisms  j*  4.  He  endeavours, 

1  Sextus  Emp.,  Hypotyp.  1, 1.  4. 25,  ^  \y^\^  14 

'  Ibid.  33,  sqq. ;  II,  259.  ^  Idem,  1,  9,  sqq. 

*  Adv.  Math.  I,  9. 
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in  tbis  maimer,  by  mere  sophistical  arguments,  to  prove 
that  no  science  can  be  tanght  or  leamt;^  5.  He  goes  so 
&r  as  to  argue,  in  oppolsition  to  his  own  doctrine  (§  190), 
against  the  existence  of  our  representations ;'  6.  He  does 
not  define  with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  facts  which  he 
assumes  as  data,  e.  g.  our  representations,  and  the  laws  of 
Thought. 

192.  Notwithstanding  these  objections,  his  statement  of 
Scepticism  is  a  very  important  work,  both  in  respect  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  it,  and  as  a  record  of 
the  state  of  Science,  more  especially  of  Metaphysical  Phi- 
losophy, among  the  ancients.  In  the  five  last  books  of 
his  tr€»sitises,  Ilpo9  rom  ßiai9TifiaTiKov9^  he  reviews  the  doctrines 
of  the  principal  philosophers  in  the  most  important  sub- 
jects; setting  in  a  strong  light  the  incertitude  of  their 
principles,  and  contradictory  or  inconsistent  conclusions. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Dogmatists  had  never 
discovered  any  solid  and  irrefragable  criterium  of  Truth; 
and  that  they  all  disa^e  with  respect  to  the  funda- 
mental notions  and  principles  of  Logic,  rhysics,  and  Ethics. 
Denying  the  existence  of  any  self-apparent  Certainty  (ia 
consequence  of  the  contradictions  which  prevail  in  the 
theses  of  Philosophers),  he  begins  by  demanding  that  every 
truth  should  be  proved;  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that' 
such  proof  is  impossible,  for  want  of  self-evident  data.' 
Beginning  with  such  principles  he  proceeds  to  demolish  all 
the  scientific  labours  of  the  numan  mind,  not  excepting  the 
Mathematics. 

193.  Such  a  system  of  Scepticism  had  the  tendency  to  cut 
abort  all  farther  research ;  and  appearing  incontrovertible, 
it  stood  forth  in  a  terrible  aspect.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
Scepticism  contained  in  itself  its  own  contradiction ;  it 
dasnes  with  the  natural  tendencv  of  the  human  reason, 
without  being  able  to  make  good  the  object  it  promised  to 
realise,  the  repose  of  the  mind.  At  the  time  when  it 
appeared  it  ee&aiB  to  have  made  little  impression,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slight  interest  then  felt  for  philosophical 
atudies ;  and  it  died  with  Satummu8  (also  called  Cythenas), 

'  Adv.  Math.  1, 9.  »  «  Ibid.  »61,  sqq. 
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a  disciple  of  Sextus.*  The  only  persons  who  paid  attention 
to  it  were  some  physicians,  such  as  Gralen  (2>e  optimo 
docendi  genere)  ^  and  the  philosppher  Plotinus.'  The  latter* 
opposed  to  it  a  yisionary  and  hyperphysical  Dogmatism. 

Philosophie  Doetri/nes  ofthe,Jew%  and  ChtUiles. 

194.  It  has  not  been  perfectly  ascertained  whether  at 
this  period  there  existed  an  Eastern  School  of  Philosophy» 
*Avmo}uKrj  BiBatrKoXia^  It  has  been  asserted  by  Mosheim, 
Brucker,'  Walch,'  and  Buhle ;  and  denied  by  Meiners®  and 
Tiedemann.'  It  is  impossible  to  controvert  the  existence 
of  certain  opinions  peculiar  to  the  East ;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  they  had  ahready  assumed  a  philosophical  form 
and  character,  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  developed 
and  brought  to  perfection  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
which  Grecian  philosophy,  and  particularly  that  of  Plato, 
made  among  the  Orientsds.^^  This  last  conjecture  becomes 
still  more  probable  when  we  reflect  that  at  this  period 
appeared  the  apocryphal  writings,  Msely  ascribed  to  Zo- 
roaster, Hermes,  and  others ;  as  well  as  when  we  remark 
the  efforts  made  by  several  Gnostics,^  to  depreciate  thd 
works  of  Plato." 

1  Dioo.  Laert.  IX,  116.  3  See  %  185. 

»  See  §  203.  *  Plot.  Bim.  V,  lib.  Y,  11. 

'  Cf.  Theooot.  in  Fabbicius,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  Y,  p.  185 ;  Pobphyb. 
Yita  Plotini,  E.  XYI ;  Eükapii  Yita  ^desii,  p.  61. 

0  Hist.  Crlt.  Phil.  torn.  II,  c.  3,  p.  639,  sqq. 

7  Commentat.  de  Philosophiä  Orientalin  in  Michaelis  Syntagma 
Commentatt  part  II,  p.  279.         ^  t  Histoiy  of  Philoeophy,  p.  170. 

'  t  Spirit  of  Specolative  Philosophy,  torn.  Ill,  p.  98.  The  same  (a 
prize  composition) :  De  Artium  Magicamm  Origine,  Marb.  1788,  Svo. 

10  BouTERWEOK,  In  an  excellent  treatise,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice  (§  201),  considers  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Immediate  Intui- 
tion, and  the  Emanation  of  Spirits,  as  haying  been  derived  from  the 
East  and  from  Persia ;  particularly  through  the  channel  of  Alexandria^ 
where  they  had  already  been  long  established. 

Mattbi,  Essai  historique  snr  I'^cole  d'Alexandrie,  torn.  II,  oh.  8,  &c. 

»»  Plotinus,  Enn.  I,  lib.  IX,  6. 

^  See  Bdhle,  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  (§  37), 
part  lY,  p.  73,  sqq:  and  the  larger  work  of  Tennsuann  on  tho 
alstoiy  of  Philosophy  (ibid.)  tom.  YI,  p.  438. 
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195.  On  the  Bupposition  tHat  tHe  Orientals  had  a  phi- 
losophy of  their  own,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
immense  extent  of  the  Soman  Empire  would  bring  it  into 
contact  with  that  of  the  Western  Nations,  and  contribute 
to  their  admixture.  History  has  afforded  us  proof  of  this 
in  the  doctrLues  of  the  Jews,  the  G-nostics,  and  the  Neopla- 
tonists.  Alexandria,  where,  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
every  system  of  philosophy  had  been  taught,  was  the 
principal  point  of  union  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
doctrines. 

I.    Jews. 

See  the  works  mentioned  in  §  78. 

196.  During  their  exile  the  Jews  had  collected  many 
opinions  belonging  to  the  rehgioa  and  phüosophy  of  Zo- 
roaster (§  70),  for  example,  that  of  a  Primitive  Light,  of 
two  Principles,  the  Good  and  the  Evil,  and  of  the  Demons. 
Subsequently,  a  certaLn  number  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  settled  m  Egjrpt,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  medical 
studies  had  engaged  in  speculation  (particularly  those  who 
were  devoted  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  therefore  called 
Therapeutsß),  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy;^ but,  faithftd  to  their  national  prejudice,  that  all 
wisdom  must  have  originated  from  the  Jews,  they  regarded 
the  truths  which  they  met  among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
all  that  agreed  with  their  ancient  religious  traditions,  as  a 
theft.  In  order  to  substantiate  this  idea,  Aristeas'  devised 
the  story  of  an  ancient  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  Aristohulus,*  a  Peripatetic,  forged  certain 
Apocryphal  books  and  passages. 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  Essenes  to  the  Pythagoreans  had  already 
been  observed.  See  J.  J.  Bellbrmank,  Historical  Evidences  respecting 
the  Essenes  and  Therapeutse,  Berlin,  1821,  8vo. 

^  HuMFBEDi  HoDY,  contra  Historiam  Aristeae  de  LXX  interpretibus^ 
etc.  Oxon.  1685,  Svo.  Et :  De  Bibliorum  Teztibus  Origine,  Yersioni* 
bns,  etc.  1705,  fol. 

3  Lud.  Gasp.  Yaleenaer,  Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judseo,  Philosopho 
Feripatetico,  Lugd.  Bat  1806,  4to.  Other  critics  however  consider  the 
very  existence  of  this  author  as  doubtful,  and  attribute  the  Commen- 
taries on  the  books  of  Moses,  which  bear  his  name,  to  a  later  period. 
He  liyed,  perhaps,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
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Thilo  ofJÜexani/ria. 

Philoütis  Judjei  Opera.    Fl.  Josephi  Opera,  (see  §  7S). 

Jo.  Alb.  FABicn  Diss,  de  Platonismo  Philonis,  Ldps,  1698^  4to. 
Idem. :  Syüoge  Dissertat.  Hamh.  1738,  4to. 

f  G.  F.  Stahl,  Attempt  at  a  Systematic  Statement  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Philo  of  Alexandria :  in  the  Äügem,  Bihl,  der  BibL  Literatur  of 
Eichhorn,  torn.  lY,  fasc.  V. 

t  J.  Chph.  Sohbeiteb,  Ideas  of  Philo  respecting  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  the  Resurrection,  and  Future  Retribution :  in  the  Analecten 
of  Kbil  and  Tzchibneb,  vol.  I,  sect.  2 ;  see  also  vol.  Ill,  sect.  2. 

ScHBFFEB,  Qusestiones,  P.  I,  II,  1829 — 31. 

QsossMAifN,  Quaeetiones  Philonianae,  Pars  I :  De  theologiae  Philonis 
fontibus  et  auctoritate,  1829. 

Gfböbeb,  Philo  und  die  Alezandrische  Theosophie,  2  Bde,  (1881) 
1835. 

DiEHNE,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  der  judisch-alexandrinischea 
Beligions-philoBophie,  1  Abth.  1831. 

Ibid,  in  the  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  Jahrb.  1833,  p.  98i. 

BucHEB,  Philonische  Studien,  1848. 

Cbeuzeb,  Kritik  der  Schriften  des  Juden  Philon.  (Theol.  Studiea 
imd  Kritiken  Jahrb.)  1832, 1  Heft. 

Db.  Rttteb's  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  toI.  IY.  c  6 :  (Philo  the 
Jew.) 

197.  The  Jew  Fhilo,^  a  man  of  eruditiou  and  of  a  cultivated 
mind,  settled  at  Alexandria,  was  not  free  from  prejudices, 
but  supported  them  in  a  more  honourable  spirit.  He  applied 
bis  knowledge  of  all  the  Greek  systems,  and  especially  that 
of  Plato  (who  has  so  many  points  of  correspondence  with 
the  Orientals),  to  represent  his  national  religion  as  a  perfect 
and  divine  doctrine.  Josephvs^  subsequently  followed  the 
same  course.  On  the  other  hand,  Philo  transferred  into  his 
system  of  Platonic  philosophy  many  of  the  opinions  of  the 
East,  in  return  for  those  which  he  borrowed  from  Plato. 
He  may  be  considered  (as  Bouterweck  has  ranked  him)  as 
the  first  Neoplatomat  of  Alexcmdria,  He  assimies  that  the 
Divinity  and  Matter  are  the  two  first  principles,  ezistm^: 
from  etemitj:  Agreeablj  to  the  principles  of  Plato,  bl 
characterizes  them  thus:  the  Divinity  as  a  Being,  Beal, 
Infinite,  and  Immutable,  Incomprehensible  to  any  human 

*  Bom  at  Alexandria,  some  years  B.O. 

^  flavins  Josephss^  bom  at  Jerosaleia,  -87  A.C« 
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understanding  QOv) ;  Matter,  as  non-existing  (jirj  ov),  bat 
having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and  life.  He 
represents  the  Deity,  bj  certain  Oriental  figures,  as  the 
Pnmitive  Light,  as  an  Infinite  Intelligence,  from  whom  are 
derived,  by  irradiation,  all  finite  InteUigences.  In  the  soul 
of  the  Divinity  are  concentrated  the  ideas  of  all  things 
possible.  This  \0709  of  the  Divine  Being,  the  focus  of  all 
Ideas  (\6rf09  ivhiaOero^),  is  in  fact  the  Ideal  World;  and 
called  also  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Archangel.  He  is  the 
image  of  God,  the  type  after  which  Qtod  by  his  creative 
power  (X0709  irpo(l>€piK09)  formed  the  world,  such  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  our  senses.  Hence  three  hypostases  in  the  Divine 
Being.  We  cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
God  but  by  His  immediate  iufluence  on  our  minds :  hence 
the  doctrine  of  Internal  Intuition.^  We  may  clearly  ob- 
serve how  the  views  of  the  Jews  were  modified  by  the 
representations  of  Platonism,  and  how  this  admixture  gave 
birth  to  new  opinions.  Nwnenvus  of  Apamea  in  Syria,*  in 
part  admitted  tnis  mode  of  representation,  and  maintained 
that  reason  is  the  faculty  of  acmiiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Absolute  and  Supersensuous.  He  perfected  the  notion  of 
the  Trinity,  by  distinguishing,  in  the  Divine  Incorporeal 
Being,  first,  the  Primitive  and  Supreme  God,  the  immutable, 
eternal,  and  perfect  intelligence;  secondly,  the  Creator  of 
the  World,  or  Demiurgos,  the  i^ovv,  having  a  twofold  relation 
to  the  Divinity  as  his  Son,  and  to  the  World  as  its  author. 
The  same  pmlosopher  maintained  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  styled  Plato  the  AtHc  Moses 

The  Cabhalists. 

Anihoritj:  The  Talmud. 

LiBBB  JjB3SBAH,  tmulatiis  et  ISoiAB  iUostr.  a  BmAHa^LO,  AmaUL 
1642,  4to. 

Artis  CabbalisticflSy  hoc  est  reoondit»  Theologies  et  PhilosopldaB 
Scriptores;  (Editor,  J.  Pistoriüs),  torn.  I,  Basil.  1587,  fol. 

KAbbala  Denndala,  sen  doctrina  Hebnaoram  tranaoendentalis  et  He- 

^  PmiiO  de  Mimdl  Oplficio,  de  Confasione  Lingaamm,  de  Somnia^ 
qnod  DeoB  sit  ixnmutabilia,  de  Praemiis  et  Pcenis.  Edskb.  Pnep. 
Evaiig.  YII,  13 ;  XI,  15 ;  Hist.  Ecclea.  II,  i,  sqq. ;  7,  sqq. 

^  Second  century  after  Christ. 

»  EüSBB.Pi»p.Evang.XI,10.18;  IX,6;.XIII,6;  XIV,5;  XV,17. 
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taphysica  atqne  Theologica,  opus  antiquissim»  Philosophic  barbaric» 
variis  speciminibus  refertissimum,  in  quo  ante  ipsam  libri  translationem 
diffici\imi  atque  in  literatura  Hebraica  sammi,  commentarii  nempe  in 
Pentatencham  et  quasi  totum  scriptuarum  Y.  T.  Kabbalisticl,  cui  no- 
men  Sohar,  tarn  veteris  quam  recentis,  ejusque  Tikkunim  seu  supple- 
mentorum  tarn  veterum  quam  recentiorum  pmmittitur  apparatus. 
Tom.  I,  Solisb,  1677,  4to.  tom.  II.  Liber  Sohar  restitutus  (editore 
Chbist.  Knorb  de  Bosenboth),  Franco/.  1684,  4to. 

f  Rabbi  Cohen  Ibiela.,  Porta  Coelorum.  (A  Commentary  on  the 
two  Cabbalistic  books  aboye).  Wolff,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  Hamb,  1721, 
4  vols.  4to.  (in  the  first  vol.). 

f  EisEmiENGER,  Judaism  displayed,  Königsb.  2  vols.  1711,  4to. 

f  De  la  Nau^,  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  and  Origin  of  the  C<ib- 
bala,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Inscr.  tom.  IX. 

f  J.  Fb.  Kleukeb,  On  the  Doctrine  of  Emanation  among  the  Cab- 
balists,  etc.  Itiga,  1786,  Syo. 

t  tiife  of  Solomon  Maimon,  published  by  Ph.  Mobitz,  Berlin,  1792, 
in  2  parts,  Syo. 

t  On  the  Doctrine  of  Emanation  and  Pantheism  in  the  first  ages  of 
Antiquity,  with  especial  reference  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  An  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory  Essay,  Etf, 
1805,  8vo. 

Habthann,  Leipz.  Liter.  Zeitung,  1834,  No.  63,  64. 

JosT,  Geschichte  der  Israeliten.    3  Bd.  p.  195.  sqq. 

ZuKz,  die  Qottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden;  p.  162,  sqq.,  et 
402,  sqq. 

Tholuck,  (Commentatio  de  vi  quam  Graca  philosophia  in  theologiam 
tum  Muhammedanorum  quam  Judaeorum  exercuerit) ;  Part  II,  De 
Ortu  CabbalsB,  1837. 

Molitob,  Philosophie  der  Geschichte,  oder  über  die  Tradition  im 
Alten  Bunde  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zum  Neuen  Bunde,  mit  yorzUg- 
licher  Rücksicht  auf  die  Kabbala.    1827—1837,  3  Bände. 

Fbeystadt,  Philosophia  cabbalistica  et  Pantheismus,  1832. 

Adleb,  Die  Kabbala,  oder  die  Religions-philosophie  der  Hebräer. 
In  den  Jahrbüchern  fur  speculative  Philosophie,  1846-1847. 

198.  Cahbala  (that  is  oral  tradition)  is  a  system  of  as- 
sumed Divine  Wisdom,  diversified  by  a  variety  of  fables, 
which  the  Jews  affect  to  have  received  from  a  Divine  source 
through  secret  tradition.  To  treat  of  it  only  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  the  history  of  philosophy — it  had  its  origin  as 
early  as  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  ana  was 
invented  or  systematised  by  the  Eabbi  Akibha^  and  his 
dificiple  Simeon  Ben  Joclim,  sumamed  the  spark  of  Moses, 
It  consists  in  a  string  of  philosophical  legends,  which  repre- 
sent all  things  as  descencung,  in  a  continued  scale,  from  the 

1  Died  A.  D.  ISS. 
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Mnsoph  (tbe  Pirst  Ligbt)  ;  the  Deity  and  Creator.  They  are 
arranged  in  ten  Sephiroths,  or  luminous  circles ;  and  four 
worlds,  Aziluth,  Bnah,  Jezirah,  and  Aziah.  Adam  Cadmon, 
the  first  man,  was  the  firstborn  of  the  Divinity,  the  Messiah, 
hy  whose  means  the  rest  of  the  universe  emanated  from  the 
Almighty,  yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  subsists  in  Gh)d :  God 
being  the  inherent  cause  of  all  things.  By  the  person  of 
the  Son  is  probably  here  implied  the  idea  of  the  world  con- 
ceived by  God.  All  things  that  exist  are  of  a  spiritttal 
nature,  and  matter  itself  is  nothing  but  a  condensation  or 
attenuation  of  the  rays  of  light ;  in  a  word,  every  substance 
IS  divme. 

To  this  theory  of  JEkumation  were  added  a  tissue  of 
imaginations  respecting  the  Demons,  which  involved  a  belief 
in  magic;  respecting  the  four  elements  of  souls;  their 
origin  and  formation;  and,  lastly,  with  regard  to  man  con- 
sidered  as  a  microcosm,  or  little  world  in  himself.  This  last 
notion  gave  occasion  to  a  new  fancy,  that  of  pretending  to 
acquire  knowledge  by  ecstasy.*  The  whole  is  a  mass  of 
strange  and  exaggerated  representations,  conceived  under 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the  Persians,  but  employed 
by  those  who  advanced  them  to  recommend  to  general  notice 
the  sacred  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews;  especially 
with  respect  to  tne  creation  and  the  origin  of  evil.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cabbalistic  books  Jezirah  and  Sohar 
(see  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  section),  the  first  attri- 
buted to  the  !Rabbi  Akibha,  the  second  to  Simeon  Ben 
Jochai,  have  been  from  time  to  time  interpolated  by  their 
expositors.  The  Christians  became  acquainted  with  the 
Cabbala,  by  Tuime  only,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  Jews 
haTing  carefuUy  concealed  from  them  tljese  mysteries. 

II.     Chtostks. 

Walch,  De  Philosoph.  OrientaL  Gnosticoram  Systematis  fonte ;  and 
Michaelis,  De  Indiciis .  Gnostic»  Philosophise  tempore  LXX  Inter- 
pretum  et  Philonis ;  second  part  of  his  last  Syntagm.  Oommentt. 

Ebn.  Airr.  Lewald,  Comment,  ad  Hist.  Beligionnm  vett.  illua- 
txandnm  pertinens,  de  Doctrinft  Gnosticoram,  Heidelb,  1818,  Svo. 

*  This  fiincy  has  been  tembstantiated  by  the  discoveries  of  Animal 
Hagnetism. — "Eo* 
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The  aame  author  had  prerionsly  published :  De  Fidei  Gnofieosque 
ide&,  et  eä  qxA  ad  se  inyicem  et  ad  Philosophiam  referantur  ratione 
secimduin  xnentem  Clem.  Alexandrini,  Heidelb.  18 11^  8to. 

Baub,  Das  manichttische  Religions-system,  1831. 

t  J.  Aug.  Njsandeb,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  principal 
Gnostic  Systems,  Berlin,  1818,  8to. 

Fbitzohb's  Ketzer  Lexicon. 

Professor  Kobion's  Hist,  of  the  Qnosties»  1845. 

199.  The  same  spirit  of  extravagant  speculatioii  possessed 
the  Gnostics  also.  They  pretended  to  a  superior  and  mys- 
terious knowledge  (7^0-«)  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the 
origin  of  the  World;  blending  the  religious  dogmata  of  the 
Persians  and  Chaldees  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Chris- 
tians. The  greater  number  of  them  professed  Christianiiy, 
though  they  were  looked  upon  as  heretics.  Some  attached 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  persuasion,  others  became  its  ad- 
versaries, others  again  app^  to  have  belonged  to  no  par- 
ticular religious  creed  whatsoever.  The  most  distinguished 
among  them  (for  the  most  part  Orientals),  were  Simon 
Magus,  Menander  the  Samantan,  Cerinihus  the  Jew,  all 
belonging  to  the  first  century :  then  Satwmmus  the  Syrian, 
Basilides,  Oarpocratea,  and  Valentmw  of  Alexandria,  who 
approximated  the  Neoplatonists  (second  century) ;  Mardon 
of  Sinope,^  Cerdon  and  Bardisanes,  both  Syrians*  (about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century)  ;  and  Mcmesf  a  Persian  (put 
to  death  by  Sapor,  i.3>.  277).  Their  followers  subsisted 
some  ages  after.  One  division  of  them  recognised  in  the 
Divinity  the  One  Great  Principle  whetoce  they  derived  all 
things,  according  to  different  decrees  or  classes  of  spirits 
called  iEons ;  another  admitted  the  existence  of  Two  first 
principles,  a  Good  and  an  Evü  one,  continuaUy  opposed 
to,  aiMl  conflicting  with  each  other.    Lastly,  a  third  divi- 

1  Aug.  Hahn,  Progr.  de  Gnosi  Mareionis  Antinomi,  P.  I  and  XL 
Begiomont.  1820-21,  8yo.  Et:  Antitheses  Mareionis  Gnostici,  liber 
deperditns,  nunc  quoad  qus  fieri  potuit  restitntus,  ibid.  1823,  4to. 

^  Aug.  Hahn,  Bardesanes  Gnosticus  Syrorum  primus  Hymnologos. 
Commentat.  Hist.  Theol.  Lips.  1819,  Syo. 

3  t  Beausobbb,  Critical  Histoiy  of  Maniehes  and  Manicheism,  Amsi, 
1734—39,  2  vols.  4to.  See  also  Baylb,  sub  hac  voce,  and  Walch's 
Hist,  of  Heres.  part.  I,  sect.  770. 

t  E.  A.  VON  Bdohlin  Mxlldigg,  The  Thei^Iogical  BptUm  of  Manefl^ 
and  its  Origin,  etc.,  Franqf,  on  Hie  M,  1825,  8yo. 
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flion  of  Gnostics  maintaming  tlie  existence  of  two  Piinci- 

§les  (of  Light  and  Darkness),  asserted  that  they  were  both 
erived  from  one  common  Creator.  In  general,  they  iden- 
tified matter  with  the  Evil  principle,  and  regardea  even 
the  formation  of  the  Universe  as  a  fall  and  declension  from 
the  Divine  Being.  These  their  leading  dogmata  were  asso- 
ciated with  a  multitude  of  fictions  incredibly  daring  and 
extravagant;  and  each  of  which  su^osed  a  particular 
revelation  imparted  to  their  authors.  The  imagination  has 
played,  among  the  Orientals,  a  predominant  part ;  and  they 
dehght  in  losing  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  hypotheses 
allied  to  the  supernatural.*  Morality  could  not  but  suffer 
in  consequences  of  such  extravagancies,  and  was  apt  to  sink 
into  a  narrow  asceticism. 

§200. 

Baüb,  Der  Begriff  der  christlichen  Phflosophie.  In  den  theolo- 
gischen Jahrbüchern,  1846.  Zweyter  Artikel :  Die  patristische  Philo- 
sophie, §  72. 115. 

(A.)     The  Christian  Chiostics. 

Batji^  Die  christliche  Qnosis  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung, 
1835. 

The  Natwe  of  the  Christian  Gnosis, 

200.  The  Christian  Grnosis,  or  the  Gnosticism  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  proceeded  from  the  conflict  of 
the  three  religious  systems  that  prevailed  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Christianity;  Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  their 
youths  opponent  Christianity.  It  originated  also  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  reconcüing  the  latter  with  the  former, 
and  of  determming  how  much  of  the  new  reHgion  was 
derived  from  previouslv  (existing  opinions.  The  objects  of 
chief  interest  on  which  the  attention  of  men's  minds  were 
concentrated  during  this  process  of  fusion  were,  the  rela- 
tions between  Gk>d  and  the  World,  Spirit  and  Matter,  and 
the  origin  of  evil  attributed  to  the  latter.  Gnosticism 
naturally  attached  itself  to  these  problems,  and  sought  to 
solve  the  Dualism  of  the  old  wond's  philosophy,  though 
ofben  rather  in  a  phantastic  than  a  phüosophical  manner. 

The  universal  and  uniform  fdox  of  the  various  Gnostic 

*  The  Sationalist  Convictions  of  ^ennemann  lead  him  to  condemn 
as  visiopaiy  aU  sopemataralist  tendencies — ^£o» 
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systems  is  to  represent  Cliristianity  as  the  higher  religion, 
at  the  expense  of  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  and  to  regard 
the  whole  previous  religious  development  of  the  world  as 
having  reference  to  Christ,  and  as  so  many  subordinate  and 
progressive  degrees  of  the  spirit  of  humanity.  All  the 
Gnostic  systems  agreed  in  adopting  the  following  essential 
elements :  the  supreme  invisible  Grod,  and  opposed  to  Him, 
ungodly  perishable  Matter,  the  successive  emanation  of 
(Eon8,  or  divine  spirits,  from  Gk)d,  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  Demiurgos,  or  Christ. 

These  elements  compose  the  forces  out  of  which  th© 
world  has  been  developed,  a  development  that  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Gnostic  systems  as  a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Being  in  its  operations  in  the  World.  Thus  the  history 
of  human  development,  as  it  steered  its  course  towards 
Christ,  is  in  reality  the  history  of  the  Divine,  of  the  puri- 
fication of  the  divine  principle  from  its  contact  with 
matter. 

The  most  natural  and  desirable  classification  of  the  Gnos- 
tic systems  will  be  that  which  assigns  them  their  rank  and 
estimation,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  view  Chrisr 
tianity  as  compared  with  previous  systems. 

The  first  great  form  of  the  Gnostic  systems  places 
Christianity  and  Judaism  in  absolute  opposition  with 
Heathenism :  this  is  the  system  of  the  so-called  Clementine 
Somilies. 

The  second  great  form  represents  Christianity  as  the 
goal  to  which  all  previous  religions  tended  and  pointed: 
JBasilides  and  his  foUowers;  Valentinus  and  his  disciples; 
the  system  of  the  Ophites  and  of  the  collateral  sects,  espe- 
cially those  of  Satimdnus  and  of  Bardesanes,  belonged  to 
this  division. 

The  third  chief  form  represents  Christianity  as  the  only 
religion  that  is  divine  ana  absolute,  and  stands  forth  in 
sharp  separation  from  Heathenism  and  Judaism:  to  this 
school  belong  Ma/rcion  and  his  disciples. 

We  have  lastly  the  fourth  chief  form  of  Gnosticism,  called 
Manicheism,  which  regards  Christianity  as  identical  with 
the  religions  of  the  past,  and  as  finally  perfected  in  the 
revelation  of  Manes,  the  appointed  Paraclete. 

MATBEBy  Eflaai  sur  T^cole  d'AlezandriC;  (1820),  (1840),  2  Th. 
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J^eoplaUmüm  of  Thtmua;  Predecessors  and  Successors  of 

this  philosopher. 

Authorities:  The  works  of  Plotinus;  Porphyry;  lamblichus;  Julian; 
Ennapius,  Yitae  Philosophoram^  (see  §  81);  Sallustius,  de  Diis  et 
Mundo;  Proclus;  Suidas. 

t  Sainte-OboiZ;  Letter  to  M.  Du  Theil,  on  a  new  edition  of  all  the 
works  of  the  Eclectic  Philosophers,  Paris,  1797,  8vo. 

GoTTFB.  Oleabii  Diss.  de  Philosophic  Eclecticä ;  in  his  translation 
of  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  1205. 

+  Critical  History  of  Eclecticism,  or  the  Neoplatonists^  Avignon, 
1766,  2  vols.  12mo. 

+  G.  G.  FuLLEBOBN,  Neoplatonic  Philosophy;  in  his  Collect,  fasc. 
Ill,  No.  8. 

f  Chfh.  Meinebs,  Memoirs  towards  a  History  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  with  Obseryations  on  the  System  of  the 
Neoplatonists,  Leipa,  1782,  8vo. 

C.  A.  G.  Keil,  De  Causis  alieni  Platonicomm  recentiorum  a  Beligione 
Christiana  animi.  Lips.  1785,  4to. 

J«  G.  A.  Oelbich,  €k>mm.  de  Doctrin&  Platonis  de  Deo  a  Christianis 
et  recentioribus  Platonicis  varife  explicata  et  corrupta,  -3far6. 1788,  8vo. 

Alb.  Chbist.  Roth,  Diss,  (prses.  J.  B.  Cabpzov)  Trinitas  Platonica, 
Lips.  1698,  4to. 

JoH.  WiLH.  Jaki  Diss,  (prses.  J.  G.  Nbumann)  Trinitas  Platonismi 
verö  et  false  suspecta,  Viteh.  1708,  4to. 

H.  Jac.  Ledebuülleb,  Diss.  (prsBs.  Ge.  Aug.  Will)  de  Theurgia  ct 
Yirtutibus  Theurgicis,  AM,  1768,  4to. 

J.  Aug.  Dietelmaieb,  Progr.  quo  seriem  Yeterum  in  Schola  Alex- 
andrina  Doctorum  exponit,  AUd,  1746, 4to. 

Ihm.  Pichte,  De  Philosophic  Not»  Flatonicse  Origine,  BeroL 
1818,  8vo. 

Fbid.  Boxttebwece,  Philbsophorum  Alexandrinorum  ac  Neoplatoni- 
corum  recensio  accuratior.  Comment,  in  Soc.  Gott,  habita,  1821>  4to. 
(See  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  No.  166, 167, 1821). 

201.  Neoplatomsm  had  its  origin  in  the  fipeqnented  school 
of  the  Flatonists  of  Alexandria,  and  was  characterised  by 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  zeal.  Its  disciples  aspired  to 
attain  the  highest  pinnacles  of  science,  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute,  and  an  intimate  union  (ei/wö-ev)  there- 
with, as  the  final  end  of  man's  being.  The  way  thereto 
they  held  to  be  the  intuition  of  the  absolute  (Oewpicl), 

202.  The  principal  causes  which  led  to  this  new  system 
were:  The  decline  of  genuine  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the' 
admixture  with  its  remains  of  the  theories  'of  the  East; 
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added  to  a  continually-increasii)^  attaclunent  to  Oriental 
exaggeration  and  enthusiasm,  which  thej  confirmed  bj  fire- 
qnent  appeals  to  celestial  revelations,  while  they  depreciated 
tne  merit  of  Plato  as  a  philosopher.^  The  preTaihng  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  decline  of  the  Boman  empire,  contributed 
to  this.  To  these  may  be  added  two  other  causes:  the 
opposition  the  Sceptics  of  the  modem  school  continuallj 
made  to  all  pretensions  to  rational  knowledge:  and  the 
alarm  which  the  victorious  pro^^ss  of  Christianity  occa- 
sioned  to  the  defenders  of  the  old  rdigian,  lest  it  should  be 
utterly  overthrown. 

The  importance  which  Hatonism  assumed  in  this  conflict 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Polytheists,  added  to  the 
daily  increasing  influence  of  Oriental  notions,  caused  that 
philosophy  to  assume  a  firesh  distinction :  its  ardent  charac- 
ter being  aided  by  the  scientific  turn  of  the  Greeks,  and 
heightened  by  the  admixture  of  many  other  doctrines. 

203.  Philo  of  Alexandria  (§  197),  Numenius  (ibid.)  and 
Atticus,  had  abeady  given  specimens  of  this  sort  of  mystical 
speculation,  and  association  of  Oriental  ideas  with  those 
of  the  Platonists.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  writings 
of  many  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Justin  for 
instance,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen;  who  not 
imfrequently  I^laUmUe,  Aaimoniu»^  of  Alexandria,  a  man 
of  low  birth,  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a  pcnrter, 
{whence  his  surname  of  Saeeas),  and  probably  also  an  apos- 
tate from  Christianity,^  but  endowed  with  a  strong  love  of 
knowledge,  great  talents,  and  an  enthusiastic  temper,  threw 
himself  into  this  new  career  of  philosophy,  and  became  the 
founder  of  a  School,*  which  laboured  to  reconcile  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  most  important  topics.'^ 
He  infused  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  into  his  disciples^ 
among  whom  Zon^us^^  a  cdebiated  critic  and  judimous 

1  pLonNüs,  Enn.  II,  lib.  IX,  6. 

'  Behaut,  Easai  kistor^Qe  sur  la  vie  et  la  doctrine  d'Ammonii]8,i 
Saecas,  1886.  *  EussB.  Hist  Bccles.  YI,  19. 

4  About  128  A.C. 

'^  0.  F.  RösiJEB,  Diss,  de  Commeatitüs  FhlloeopM»  Ammoaic»  firau* 
dibits  et  aoxifl,  Tuti.  1786,  4to. 

*  Dav.  BauinasNU  Diss,  do  Yitä  et  Scriptis  Leng^  Lugd.  Bai. 
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thinker/  JPlotinus,  Origen,  and  Seremniui,  were  the  most 
distmguished.  The  three  last  made  a  solemn  engagement 
to  keep  their  doctrines  secret.' 

%20iu 

FiOTiNi  Opera,  FUyrentia^  1492«  foL,  et  eimk  latoprei.  Fidni,  Bea, 
1580, 1615,  foL 

PLormi  Opera  oimua,  ed.  Cbiuzbb,  3  toK  4to.  Oxtm,  1885. 

PLomn  liber  De  Polchritudine,  ad  Codd.  fidem  cum  Annotatione 
perpetaä  et  prseparatione«  ed  Fbied.  CBSUZKBy  Heiddb,  1814,  8yo. 

Plotinus  nept  r^£  vpiaTiis  apxvi  f*^'^  Travriav,  etc. ;  YiLLOiSy  Anecd. 
Gr.  II,  237.  sqq. 

f  1%e  Enneades  of  Plotiniis  inmslated,  with  Explanatory  Kemarics, 
by  Doctor  S.  G.  von  Engelhaedt,  preceded  by  the  Life  of  Plotinus  by 
FoBPHTBT,  part  II,  ErL  1820,  8yo.  See  alao  the  Stadien  of  Cbivzeb, 
Tol.  I,  Franrf.  and  ffeidelb.  1806. 

PoBFHTBn  Vita  Flotini,  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  Plotinus. 

FBira>R.  GKnoai  Commentat.  qa&  Plotini  de  Bemm  Principio  sen- 
tentia(£nn.  II,  lib.  YIU,  c.  8. 10>  Adimadvendonibusilhistiatiir,  Lipi. 
1788, 8vo. 

Jul.  Fbisdb.  WiNZEBy  Progr.  adnmbratio  decretorum  Plotini  de 
Sebns  ad  Doctrinam  Momm  pertinentibus,    Spec.  I,  Viteb,  1809,  4to. 

Hauff,  Nen  Platonismns  und  Christenthum,  mit  besonderer  Ruck- 
flkht  auf  Porphyr.  In  den  Studien  der  evangelischeB  Geistliehkeit 
Würtembergs,  1888, 10  Bd.  3  HeÜ 

YoQT,  Neu  PlatonisinTis  und  ChnsteutbuxD»  I  TfaeU ;  nea-platomsche 
Lehre  (nach  Plotin),  1836. 

Heiol,  Die  plotinische  Physik,  1815. 

Steinhabt,  Meletemata  Flotiniana,  1840. 

G.  W.  GsBLAOH,  Disp.  de  differentia  qu»  inter  Plotini  et  SchelKngii 
doctrinam  de  numinesammo  intercedit,  Viieb.  1811, 4to. 

Flotvnm  was  bom  A.D.  205,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt. 
STature  had  endowed  him  with  superior  piu:ts,  particularly 
with  a  deeply  feeling  spirit  and  a  lofty  and  vigorous  imagi- 
nation. B^  early  mamfested  these  abiHlities  in  the  school 
of  Ammonius  at  Alexandria.  Subsequently  he  determined 
to  accompany  the  army  of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  order  to 
study  the  Oriental  systems  in  their  native  soil.    He  was  a 

1776,  and  the  editions  of  the  treatise  n«pi  T^owc  attributed  to  him,  by 
Toup,  MoBB,  and  Wbiske,  (Leips.  1809,  8vo). 

1  Bom  at  Athens  213.    Put  to  death  at  Palmyra,  A.  D.  275. 

^  PoKFHTB.  Yita  Plotini.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  1. 1.  Hierocles  de 
Frovidenti&,  in  Pbotitjs,  cod.  251^  214. 

s  2 
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dreamer,  who  perpefcually  laboured  to  attain  the  comprehen» 
sion  of  the  Absolute  by  intuitional  perception;  a  notion 
which  he  transferred  into  Plato's  writings.  Carried  away 
by  his  enthusiasm  he  thought  that  he  was  dcTeloping  the 
designs  of  the  philosopher  of  the  Academy,  when  in  fact  he 
exhibited  his  thoughts  only  partially  and  incompletely.  The 
impetuous  vivacity  of  his  temper,  which  caused  him  to  fall 
into  extasies,*  prevented  his  reducing  his  mystical  Eationalism 
to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  treatises  were  revised 
by  Porphyry  and  edited  in  six  Enneades.* 

He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  270;  having  taught  at 
Eome,  and  enjoying  the  almost  divine  veneration  of  his 
disciples. 

205.  Plotinus  assumes,  as  his  principle,  that  philosophy 
can  have  no  place  except  in  proportion  as  cognition  and 
the  thing  known — ^the  SiAjective  and  the  Objective — are  iden- 
tical. The  employment  of  philosophy  is  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  One  thing,  (to  ov,  to  ev,  to  ar/aOoti),  the  essence- 
and  first  principle  of  aU  things :  and  that  not  mediately  by 
thought  or  reflection,  but  by  a  more  exalted  method,  by 
direct  intuition  (Trapovala)^  anticipating  the  progress  of 
thinking.'  The  end  of  his  philosophy,  according  to  Porphyry 
(§  215),  is  an  immediate  union  with  the  Divine  ioeing.*' 
He  was  led  by  twofold  considerations,  scientific  as  well  as 
moral,  to  this  mystical  sort  of  Idealism:  the  only  path 
which  human  Eeason  had  not  yet  essayed. 

206.  Every  thing  that  exists,  exists  in  virtue  of  imity,  is 
one,  and  contains  unity  in  itself.  Nevertheless  existence 
and  unity  are  not  identical ;  because  every  object  comprises 
a  plurality.  Neither  is  Eeaaon  imity;  for  it  perceives 
Unity  in  a  complete  manner,  not  without  but  mthin  itself. 
It  is  at  once  tne  percipient  subject  and  the  object  per- 
ceived: therefore  it  is  not  single  but  twofold;  it  is  not 
the  first  or  Primitive  Being,  but  only  Unity  deduced  and 
derived  from  some  other  principle.     Primitive  Unity  is 

*  His  was  probably  a  case  of  Natural  Somnambalism,  which  unravcla 
many  of  the  arcana  of  the  New  Platonic  Philosophy. — £d. 
1  PoRPHTB.  Vita  Plotini,  c.  6  and  24. 

«  Enn.  V,  lib.  Ill,  8  ;  Ub.  V,  7,  sqq. ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  IX,  8  et  4. 
»  Ena.  y,  üb.  1, 1,  2. 
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no  thing,  but  tHe  principle  of  all  things ;  absolute  good  aad 
perfection ;  simple  in  its  own  nature,  and  not  falling  within 
.  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  It  has  neither  quan- 
tity nor  quality ;  neither  reason  nor  soul :  it  exists  neither 
in  motion  nor  repose ;  neither  in  space  nor  time ;  it  is  not 
a  numeric  unity  nor  a  point,  for  these  are  comprehended 
in  other  things,  in  those  namely  which  are  divisible ;  but 
it  is  pure  Usee  without  Accident ;  of  which  we  majr 
form  a  notion  by  conceiving  it  to  be  sufficient  to  itself: 
it  is  exempt  from  all  want  or  dependency,  as  well  as  from 
all  thought  or  will:  it  is  not  a  thinking  Being,  but 
Thought  itself  in  action:  it  is  the  principle  and  cause 
of  all  things,  infinitely  small,  and  at  the  same  time  of  infi- 
nite power;  the  common  centre  of  all  thüigs, — OoocP" — The 
Deity. 

207.  Unity  is  also  represented  as  Primitive  and  Pure 
Light,  from  which  perpetually  radiates  a  luminous  circle 
pervading  all  space.  It  possesses  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  itself,  but  without  duality  of  terms,  without  reflection ;  it 
is  at  once  pure  virtuality,  and  the  essence  of  all  things  that 
exist.*  The  One  and  the  ^Perfect  continually  overflows,  and 
from  it  Being,  Eeason,  and  Life,  are  perpetually  derived, 
without  deducting  anything  from  its  substance,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  simple  in  its  nature,  and  not,  like  matter,  compound.^ 
This  derivation  of  all  things  from  Unity,  does  not  resemble 
Creation,  which  has  reference  to  time,  but  takes  place  purely 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  causality  a^id  order, 
without  volition ;  because  to  will  is  to  change.*  Erom  this 
primordial  Unity  there  emanates,  in  the  first  place  (as  light 
does  from  the  sun),  an  eternal  essence  of  the  most  perfect 
nature;  viz.  Pure  Intelligence  {yovs),  which  contemplates 
Unity,  and  requires  only  that  for  its  existence.  From  this 
in  its  turn  emanates  the  Soul  of  the  world  (^vx^  '^^^  Travros 

or  rivv  o\wv). 

Such  are  the  three  elements  of  all  real  being:  which 

«  Enn.  yi,  lib.  IX,  1,  sqq. 

«  Idem.  Ill,  Ub.  VIII,  8,  9;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VIII,  16;  Enn.  IV.  lib, 
in,  17 ;  Enn.  V,  Üb.  I,  7. 
^  Idem,  VI,  lib.  IX,  9, 
*  Idem  IV,  ß ;  lib.  I,  6. 
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themselves  liave  their  origin  in  Uniiy  ;^  this  is  the  Trinity 
llHas)  of  Plotinus :» 

208.  Fore  Intelligenoe  (SoviJ,  is  the  product  and  the 
image  of  Unity;  but  inasmuch  as  it  oontempktes  Unity 
as  its  object,  it  becomes  itself  the  percipient,  and  is  thus^ 
disdnguished  from  that  which  it  perceiTos,  or  Duplicity. 
Inasmuch  as  Intelligence  contemplates  in  Unity  that  which. 
is  possible,  the  latter  acquires  the  character  of  something 
determined  and  limited;  and  so  becomes  the  Actual  and 
Beat  (oi/).  Consequently,  Intelligence  is  the  primal  reality» 
the  base  of  all  the  rest,  and  inseparably  united  to  r^ 
being.  The  thinking  Esse  and  the  Ilsse  thought  are  iden- 
tical 3  and  that  which  Intelligence  thinks,  it  at  the  same 
time  creates.  By  always  thijmng,  and  always  in  the  same 
manner,  yet  continually  with  some  new  difference,  it  pro- 
duces all  things:  it  is  the  essence  of  erery  imperishable 
essence:  the  sum  total  of  infinite  life.*  It  comprises  all 
Oods  and  all  Immortal  Souls ;  Perfect  Truth  and  Beauty 
also  belong  to  it. 

209.  The  Soul  (i.  e.  the  Soul  of  the  World),  is  the  oflf- 
spring  of  Intelligence,  and  the  thought  (Xor^os)  of  Intelli- 

fence,  being  itself  also  productiye  and  creative.  It  is  there- 
)re  Intelligence,  but  with  a  more  obscure  vision  and  less 
perfect  knowledge :  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  itself  directly 
contemplate  objects,  but  through  the  medium  of  InteUi- 
^ence ;  oeing  endowed  with  an  energetic  force  which  carries 
its  perceptions  beyond  itself.  It  is  not  an  original  but 
reflected  light,  the  principal  of  action,  and  of  external 
I^ature.  Its  proper  activity  consists  in  perception  direct 
from  without  (Oewpia);  and  in  the  production  of  objects  by 
means  of  this  perception.  In  this  manner  it  produces,  in 
its  turn,  different  classes  of  souls,  and  among  others  the 
human;  the  faculties  of  which  have  a  tendency  to  elevatio|i 

>  Enn.  II,  lib.  IX,  III ;  lib.  V,  8.  V ;  Ub.  I,  8  et  6 ;  lib.  II,  1. 
'  JoH.  Heim.  Feustking,  De  Tribus  Hypostasibug  Plotini,  Viteh. 
1694^  4to.,    Cf.  Dissertationg  of  Both  and  Jaitvs,  quoted  §  201. 

»  Bun.  VI,  lib.  VIII,  16 ;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  IH,  17;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII, 
51 ;  Hb.  VIII,  16,  Enn.  V,  lib.  1, 4, 7 ;  lib.  Ill,  6, 7 ;  Ub.  V,  2 ;  lib.  IX, 
5;  Enn.  YI,  Ub.  VII,  12, 18. 
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or  debaflement.    The  energy  of  the  lowest  order,  creatiye, 
and  connected  with  matter,  is  Nature  (0v«rt»).^ 

210.  Nature  is  a  percipient  and  creative  energy,  which 
gives  form  to  matter  (X070»  wotwv);  for  form  (etBoi — 
fiop(/>rf)  and  thought  (Xo^ios)  are  one  and  the  same.  All 
that  takes  place  in  the  world  around  us  is  the  work  of 
Perception,  and  for  the  sake  of  Perception.'  Thus  from 
Unity,  as  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  are  progressiv^y  derived 
Plurality,  Divisible  Being,  and  Life ;  by  continued  abstrac- 
tion. Ldl  Unity,  form  and  matter  are  distinguishable;  for 
it  is  Eorm  that  fSuhions;  which  supposes  something  capable 
of  receiving  a  determinate  impression.* 

211.  Form  and  Matter,  Soul  and  Body,  are  inseparable. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  universe  was  not  ammated; 
but  as  we  can  caneeke  it  not  to  have  been  so,  the  question 
suggests  itself:  What  is  matter;  and  haw  waa  it  produced  hu 
Unity  (since  the  latter  is  the  principle  of  all  EealityP} 
Matter  is  real,  but  devoid  of  Form ;  it  is  indeterminateness, 
capable  of  receiving  a  form,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  shade  to  light.  Uni^,  as  being  the  cause  of 
Bealityy  continually  progresses  m)m  itself  as  a  centre ;  and 
foUowmg  this  proffressive  scale  of  production  to  the  end, 
we  arrive  at  a  nmu  product,  beyond  which  no  other  is  pos- 
sible; an  ultimate  term  whence  nothing  can  proceed,  and 
which  ceases  to  retain  any  portion  of  unity  or  perfection. 
The  Soul,  by  its  progressive  mtuitional  and  sensational  per- 
ception, which  is  at  tne  same  iame  produetion  also,  creates  for 
itself  the  scene  of  its  action ;  that  is,  Space,  and  therewith 
Time  also.*  The  Soul  is  a  li^ht  kindled  oy  Intelligence,  and 
jiheddinff  its  rays  within  certain  limits,  beyond  which  is  ni^ht 
mid  darkness.  It  contemplates  this  dai^ess,  and  gives  it  a 
form,  from  its  own  incapability  of  enduring  any  thing  unim*- 
pressed  by  Thought ;  and  thus  out  of  darkness  it  creates  for 
itself  a  beautiful  and  diversified  habitation,  inseparable  from 
the  cause  which  produced  it ;  in  other  words  it  bestows  on 
itself  a  body.* 

»  EmLV,Ub.  1,6,7;  Ub.  VI,4;  Enn.  Tl,  Ub.  n,  22. 
«  Enn.  Ill,  lib.  VIII.        »  Bim.  II,  lib.  IV,  14 ;  Enn.  IH.  lib.  VI,  7. 
*  An  analogous  but  not  identical  ^stem  of  Mystical  Idealiam  has 
been  reproducä  in  Qennany  by  the  School  of  ScheUing. — Ed. 
«  Eon.  I,  Ub.  VIII,  7;  Ena  III,  Ub.  lY,  2;  Enn.  11,  Ub.  Ul,  lY. 
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Since  all  Bealitj  is  present  in  tbe  Intelligence  in  an  eternal 
way,  Plotinus  draws  a  distinction  between  intelligible  and 
sensational  Matter.  He  appears  sometimes  to  regard 
unformed  or  rude  matter  as  a  product  of  tbe  mind,  but 
through  an  imperfection  in  its  operations:  supposing  tbe 
mind  wbile  occupied  in  creation  to  bave  been  sometimes  car- 
ried out  of  itseu,  without  fixing  its  view  on  the  First  and 
.  Perfect  Principle ;  and  consequently  becoming  liable  to  inde- 
terminateness.^  At  other  times  be  speaks  of  unformed  mat- 
ter as  possessed  of  reality,  but  not  derived  from  the  Soul.' 

212.  There  is  an  Intellectual  World  as  well  as  a  World 
of  Sense  (vorjT09  xal  (uaOrjrhs  Koaßw^) :  the  latter  is  but  the 
image  of  the  former,  and  hence  their  perfect  accordance, 
The  intellectual  world  is  a  Whole,  Invariable,  Absolute, 
Living;  Undivided  in  point  of  space ;  Unchangeable  through 
time :  it  is  Unity  in  Plurality  and  Plurality  m  Unity,  Kke 
Science  (the  spudtual  world.)  Indeterminateness  exists 
even  in  the  Intellectual  world:  the  greater  the  distance 
from  True  Being  the  greater  the  degree  of  Indeterminate- 
ness. 

In  the  Sensible  World,  (the  reflection  of  the  former),  are 

Elants,  the  earth,  rocks,  fire,  etc.-— all  of  them  endued  with 
fe ;  for  the  World  itself  is  an  animated  Idea.  Fire,  air, 
and  water  are  ideas  endowed  with  life :  a  Soul  inhabiting 
Matter,  as  a  creative  principle  Qvylozoism). 

I^othing  in  ISTature  is  devoid  of  Eeason :  even  the  inferior 
animals  possess  it,  but  in  a  different  de^e  from  man.* 

213.  Every  object  possesses  Unity  and  Multiplicity.  To 
the  Body  belongs  Multiplicity,  divisible  with  reference  to 
Space.  The  Soiü  is  an  essence  devoid  of  extent,  immaterial, 
and  simple  in  its  nature;  without  body;  or  with  a  body 
which  has  two  natures,  the  superior  one  indivisible:  the 
inferior  divisible.  To  each  of  these  he  assigns  three  forces. 
Souls  descend  from  the  Intellectual  to  the  Sensational 
world.  Their  union  with  the  Body  is  a  Fall  frt)m  the 
perfect  and  happy  state. 

Plotinus  states  very  ably  the  metaphysical  arguments  for 
the   immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  Soul:   but  at 

»  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  8,  4.  «  Eim.  Ill,  lib.  VIII,  1. 

»  Enn.  IV,  Ub.  JV,.VIII,  IX ;  Enn.  VI,  Ub.  IV,  VII. 
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the  same  time  ^Yes  rise  to  extravagant  imaginations  in  his 
dreams  respecting  the  union  of  the  immaterial  element 
with  the  corporeal  substance.* 

214.  Every  thing  that  takes  place  is  the  result  of  Neces- 
sity, and  of  a  principle  identified  with  all  its  consequences ; 
(in  this  we  see  the  rudiments  of  Spinozism,  and  the  Theo- 
dice  of  Leibnitz).*  All  things  are  connected  together  by 
a  perpetual  dependency ;  (a  system  of  universal  Determinism, 
from  which  there  is  only  one  exception,  and  that  rather 
apparent  than  real,  of  Unity).  Out  of  this  concatenation  of 
thmgs  arise  the  principles  of  natural  Magic  and  Divination.* 
As  for  the  existence  of  Evil  in  the  external  world,  Plotinus  con- 
siders it  to  be  sometimes  an  unavoidable  but  necessanr  nega- 
tion of  good,  at  others,  something  positive :  such  as  Matter, 
Body ;  and,  in  this  latter  particular,  sometimes  as  being  exter- 
nal to  the  soul,  and  the  cause  of  imperfection  in  its  produc- 
tions; sometimes  as  seated  within  the  soul,  as  its  imperfect 
"product.     In  this  manner  he  falls  into  the  very  fault  which 

he  urges  against  the  Gnostics.*  He  is  also  led  to  adopt  a 
system  of  Optimism  and  Fatalism,  adverse  to  Morahty;' 
tnough  occasionally  he  admits  that  moral  Evil  is  voluntary, 
and  the  author  of  it  accountable.' 

215.  Unity  (the  Divinity)  being  Perfection  itself,  is  the 
end  and  object  of  all  things,  which  'derive  from  him  their 
nature  and  their  being;  and  which  cannot  become  perfect 
but  throiM;h  him.  The  Human  Soul  cannot  attain  per- 
fection or  felicity  but  by  the  intuition  of  the  Supreme  Unity, 
by  means  of  an  absolute  abstraction  (atrXwaK,  simplification) 
£pom  aU  compound  things,  and  by  absorption  into  pure  Usse, 
In  this  consists  Virtue,  which  is  twoMd :  Inferior  Virtue, 
comprising  the  so-called  cardinal  virtues,  (or  9ro\tT«iciy),  be- 
longing to  such  souls  as  are  in  the  progress  of  purification ; 
and  Superior  Virtue,  which  consists  in  an  intimate  union, 
by  intuition,  with  the  Divine  Being  (eyuais).    Its  source 

'  Ilnn.  rV,  lib,  I,  II,  III,  VI. 

^  Bnn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  8—10;  Enn.  IV,  üb.  IV,  4,  5;  Eiin.  VII,  Ub. 
II,  3. 
3  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  16 ;  Enn.  IV,  lib.  IV,  82. 40. 

*  Enn.  I,  Ub.  VIII ;  Enn.  II,  Ub.  IX ;  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II. 

*  Enn.  I,  lib.  VIII,  6;  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  18. 
'  Enn.  Ill,  Ub.  II,  9, 10. 
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is  the  Diyiniiy  himself,  throngH  the  medium  of  light  and 
heat.  The  Soul  acquires  from  its  intuition  of  Divine  beauty 
a  similar  grace ;  and  denves  warmth  from  the  celestial  fire.^ 

216.  This  system  is  built  on  two  principles  unsupported 
by  proof.  These  are :  Ist.  That  the  Absolute  and  Universal, 
which  is  inaccessible  to  the  senses,  is  the  Principle  of  the 
Universe,  and  may  be  recognised  as  such :  2dly.  That  it  can 
be  known  by  means  of  an-  mtellectual  intuition  and  percep- 
tion, superior  in  its  nature  to  Thought  itself.  Plotinus  repre- 
sents Thought  ad  intuition  and  perception,  transforms  phi- 
losophy into  Poetry,  and  the  pure  form  of  our  conceptions 
into  substantial  objects.  His  doctrine  is  a  transcendant 
Mysticism  containing  some  Platonic  notions,  and  elicited 
by  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  in  that  age.  Neglecting  the 
question  of  pasnlnUHes,  his  philosophy  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  cosninon  of  the  absolute  and  complete  theory  of 
universal  Knowledge.  At  the  same  time  it  certainly  con- 
tains several  valuable  hints  respecting  our  fsiculties  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  some  elevated  thoughts,  which 
have  been  borrowed  and  improved  by  other  philosophers. 
It  acquired  the  highest  popularity,  principally  because  it 
derived  knowledge  from  a  source  superior  to  the  senses; 
and  owing  to  its  doctrine  of  a  Triai,  and  the  relation  it 
supposes  between  it  and  the  external  world :  and  in  short 
was  considered  a  complete  eroosition  of  the  theory  of  the 
Great  Plato :  of  that  Plato  whom  men  began  now  to  con- 
sider divinely  inspired.'  Next  came  the  attempt  to  prove 
the  correspondence  of  Plato's  system  with  those  anterior 
doctrines  whence  he  was  supposed  to  have  derived  so  many 
of  his  own:  viz.  of  Pythagoras,  Orpheus,  Zoroaster,  and 
Hermes ;  and  they  were  not  long  without  apocryphal  books 
also,  attributed  to  the  same,  to  substantiate  tins  notion. 
They  went  farther,  and  desired  to  prove  a  like  correspond- 
ence between  Plato  and  his  successors,  particularly  Aristotle. 
AU  these  attempts,  which  were  inconsistent  with  a  truly 
philosophical  spirit,  did  but  foster  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  age  for  superstition  and  mystical  exaggeration«  (Magic 
and  Divination,  etc.). 

»  Bnn.  I,  Ub.  II,  VIII,  18 ;  Enn.  VI,  lib.  VII,  c.  22;  lib,  IX,  9—11. 
»  Fboou  Theo].  PlatoniB,  lib.  1,  c  1. 
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Among  the  xmmeroufl  disciples  of  Flotinus  irere  pnnci- 
pally  distinguished  Farphfry  (whose  proper  name  was 
MEdchus)j  and  AmeUuB  or  QmHliamu  of  Etruria.  The 
works  of  the  latter,  illustratiye  of  the  theoiy  of  Flotinus, 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

5  217. 

FoBFHTBn  Liber  de  Yitft  Pythagone,  ejnsdem  Bontentin  ad  intelli- 
^bilia  ducentes,  cam  Bissertatione  de  Yitft  et  Scriptis  Porphyiii,  ed. 
LuoAS  HoLSTENius,  Bom,  1630^  8vo.    Cf.  §  88. 

Porphyrii  De  abstinentia  ab  eaa  Animalium  libri  lY,  ed  Jao.  db 
Bhoeb,  Traf,  ed  Bhen,  1767,  Syo. 

Ejusd.:  Epiflt.  de  Diia  Dnmonibus,  ad  Anebonem  (in  Iuibl.  de 
Hysteriis^  Ven,  1497. 

Ejoad.:  Be  qainqne  Yocibus,  sea  in  Oat^^iias  Aristotelis  Intro« 
dactio,  Gr.  Paris,  1548^  4to;  Lat  per  Jo.  Biesv.  Fbuoiamum,  Venet» 
1546, 1566,  fol. 

Uop^vpiov  fiko966ov  irpbe  MapccXXotv,  ete.  Invenit,  interpretatione 
noüaqae  declarayit  AjrasLvs  Matos,  etc.  ace.  ejusdem  Poeticum  Frag* 
mentum,  MedioL  1816,  8to. 

Malchus  or  JParpTM/ry  was  bom  A.D.  233,  at  Batanea, 
a  colonj  of  the  Tynans  in  Syria,  and  after  having  been 
formed  by  the  instructions  of  Origen  and  Longinus,  whom 
he  attended  at  Athens  (§  203),  he  went  to  Eome  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  and  there  fiequented  the  school  of  Plotinus,  of 
whom  he  became  a  passionate  admirer,  and  subsequently 
the  biographer  (§  204).  He  possessed  much  more  know« 
ledge  than  his  master,  but  less  depth  of  understanding; 
coupled  with  considerable  vanity  and  love  of  distinction. 
To  judge  from  his  writings,  he  possessed  an  inquisitive  and 
critical  spirit,  and  did  not  scruple  to  express  doubts  re- 
specting some  particulars  of  the  Pagan  mythology,  the 
belief  in  apparitions,  for  instance,  and  demons  ;^  but  on  1^ 
other  hand  he  was  at  times  carried  away  by  mystical  and 
,  extravagant  notions.  He  appears  to  have  oeen  so  parti- 
cularly in  his  latter  days;  when,  like  Plotinus,  he  was 
honoiured  with  the  sight  of  God.'  His  labours  were  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  explanation  and  dijSusion  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  his  master;  to  an  attempt  to  blend  the  theory 

}  See  his  Epistle  to  Anebo.  «  Fobphib.  Yita  Plot  sub  finr 
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of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras ;  to  the 
elucidation  of  certaia  topics  connected  with  his  religion, 
such  as  those  of  sacrifice,  divination,  the  demons,  and 
oracles ;  and  lastly,  to  attacks  on  Christianity,  against  which 
he  composed  certain  works,*  whue  resident  in  Sicuy.  He 
taught  eloquence  and  philosophy  at  Eome,  after  the  death 
of  Plotinus^  and  died  A.D.  304. 

lamhlicJius, 

Iaublichus,  De  MTSteriis  iBgyptiorum  liber,  sen  Besponsio  ad  For- 
phyrii  Epistolam  ad  Anebonem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Thom.  Gale,  Oxoiu 
1678,  folio;  with  the  other  works  of  lamblichus. 

SJjusd. :  Ilfpt  ßiov  HvOayopiKov  \6yog.     See  §  88. 

Ejnsd. :  Aoyog  TrporpewriKOs  iiQ  0(Xo(To0iav,  adhortatio  ad  Philos. 
fTextum,  etc.,  recensuit,  interpretatlone  Latina,  etc.,  et  Animadver- 
fiioaibas  instruzit  Theoph.  KiESSLma,  Lips.  1813,  8yo. 

Ejosd. :  De  Generali  Mathematum  Scientia  (the  original  in  the 
Anecdota  Graaca  of  Yilloibon,  torn.  11.  p.  188,  sqq.),  and  Introductio 
in  Nicomachi  G^raseni  Arithmeticam  (see  §  185),  ed.  Sam.  Tennuliüs, 
ArTih,  1668,  4to,  et  Theologumcna  Arithmetices,  Paris.  1543,  4to. 

Gk  £.  Hebbnstbett,  Diss,  de  lambllchi  Philosophi  Syri  doctrina. 
Christian«  Beligioni  quam  imitari  studet,  nozia,  Lips.  1704^  4to. 

218.  The  mystical  philosophy  of  lamblichus  was  even  still 
better  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the  age.  He  was  bom 
at  Chalcis  in  Goele-Syria,  became  the  disciple  of  a  certain 
Anatolius  and  of  Porphyry :  obtained  the  surname  of  Qav- 
fidaios  and  661070709,  and  died  A.D.  333.  In  reputation  he 
soon  surpassed  his  master,  Porphyry;  but  not  in  talent. 
In  his  life  of  Pythagoras  he  appears  as  a  Syncretist,  op 
compiler  and  combiner  of  different  systems,  but  without 
critical  talent.  In  the  fragments  of  his  work  on  the  soul, 
and  in  his  letters,*  we  discover  some  good  sense,  and  more 
acquaintance  with  his  opinions  of  the  old  philosophers,  with 
which  he  is  apt  to  blend  his  own  philosophical  tenets.  It 
.  is  very  doubtful'  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  on 
the  myaiteries  of  the  Egyptians,  but  if  so,  no  one  ever 
.  carried  to  a  greater  length  than  he  did  the  mysticism  and 
.  extravagance  of  his  age.    Styling  himself  the  priest  o£  the 

*  EusEB.  VI,  18,  Hist.  Eccles.  *  Preserved  to  us  by  Stobäus. 

>  See  Meinbbs,  Commentat.  Soc.  Gottisg.  1782,  vol  lY,  p.  50 ,  and 
TiEDEUANN,  spirit  of  Speculative  Philosophy«  torn.  Ill,  p.  473,  sqq. 
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Divinity,  he  there,  with  the  most  perfect  assurance,  give» 
solutions  of  the  queries  proposed  by  Porphyry  in  his  letter 
to  Anebon  (§  217),  and  defines  with  the  utmost  minuteness 
the  different  classes  of  angels,  the  apparitions  of  gods  and 
demons;  with  a  multitude  of  details  of  the  same  nature.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  union  with  God  {hpcuniicrj  evtaai^) 
by  means  of  theology,  and  theurgy  or  the  supernatural 
science,  to  which  he  made  philosophy  subordinate. 

By  Theurgy  he  meant  to  express  the  practice  of  certain 
mysterious  actions,  supposea  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Divinity;  and  the  influence  of  certain  incommunicable 
symbols,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  belongs  to  Grod 
alone,  whereby  the  Divinities  are  influenced  according  to 
our  wishes ;  and  to  give  some  colour  to  these  extravagances 
he  referred  to  the  Hermetical  books,  whence  he  chos© 
to  suppose  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  their 
theories. 

Successors  of  lamblicJius  and  their  contemporaries, 

219.  lamblichus  had  a  great  number  o^  followers ;  among 
others  DeadppuSy  Sopater  of  Apamea,  u^dssius,  the  successor 
of  lamblichus,  and  Eustathius^  the  successor  of  the  latter, 
both  of  Cappadocia.  Among  the  disciples  of  -^desius  were 
JEtisebius  of  Myndus,  and  Priscus  of  Molossis,  both  of  whom 
rejected  the  belief  in  Magic  and  Theurgy,^  to  which  Maad- 
mus^  of  Ephesus  and  Chrysanthius  of  Sardes  were  inclined. 
To  the  school  of  the  latter  belonged  Mmapius  of  Sardes,* 
and^the  emperor  Julian}  The  Neoplatonic  system  wa& 
taught  in  part  by  Claudian,  brother  of  Maximus,  and  by 
Salltist,  the  same  doubtless   who   became   consul  under 

»  EüNAP.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  69, 

^  Ma^ißiov  0iXo<rö^ov  Trcpi  KaTapxiUVf  rec.  etc.  ed.  Gkrhabd,  Lips. 
1820,  8to. 

3  See  Bibliogr.  §  81.  *  Became  emperor  360,  died  363,  A.C. 

Juliani  Opera,  ed.  Dion.  Petavius,  Paris.  1630,  4to.  Ed.  Ezech. 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696,  fol. 

Ad.  Kluit,  Oratio  inaagaralis  pro  Imperatore  Joliano  Apostata^ 
Middelh.  1760,  4to. 

JoH.  Pet.  Ludewig>  Edicta  Juliani  contra  Philosophoa  Christianos, 
Hal.  1702,  4to. 

GoTTL.  Fr.  Güdh  Diss,  de  Artibus  Juliani  Apostatae  Paganam  super* 
stitionem  instaurandi,  Jen,  1789,  4to. 
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JuUiiiiy  A.I>,  363y  and  wrote  an  abstract  of  this  system.* 
Then  came  the  Eclectic  Themistius  of  Paphlagonia'  (§  183) , 
who  taught  at  Nicomedia  and  Constantinople:  the  com- 
mentator and  compiler  Macrobius  .-*  the  Eclectics  Hieroeles 
and  Olfm^piodortUy  who  taught  at  Alexandria,*  and  JEneaw 
of  Ghusa  (§  227),  the  disciple  of  Hierocles,  who  subsequent! j 
became  a  convert  to  Chnstianity.  After  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  Athens  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  new 
philosophy,  where  it  was  professea  by  Plutarch  of  Athens, 
the  son  of  Nestorius,^  who  was  sumamed  the  Ghreat;  bj 
Stfrianui  of  Alexandria,  his  disciple  and  successor,  who 
taught  the  Aristotelian  system  as  an  introduction  to  that 
of  Plato  ;•  by  Froclut  (see  following  §) ;  and  by  Hermiad*  of 
Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  Synanus,  and  husband  of  .Mdetia^ 
also  a  disciple  of  this  school. 

Proclus. 

Marini  Tita  Procli,  Gr.  et  Lai  ed.  J.  A.  Fabbicius,  Hamb,  1700, 4fo. ; 
ed.  Jo.  Fb.  Boissonadb,  Lips,  1814,  8yo. 

Procli  Philoflophi  Platonici  Opera  e  codd.  HSS.  BihI.  Beg.  Paris. 
"Svltlq  primum  edid.  Viotob  Cousin,  6  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1819—  27. 

Procli  in  Tfaeologiam  Platonis  lib.  VI,  una  cum  Marini  Yita  Procli 
et  Procli  Instit.  Theol.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  ^Bhil.  Pobtus  et  F.  Ldtdezt- 
BBOO,  Haimb.  1618,  foL  ed.  Fabbiciüs,  1704,  4to. 

Ejusdem :  Commentariomm  in  Platonis  Timsiim  lib.  Y,  Baa,  1584, 
foL    Edidit  C.  E.  Schneideb,  8yo.  Vind.  1847. 

Commentary  on  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  by  Proclns.  Two  portions 
of  this  work,  viz.  De  Anima  ac  Dsmone;  and  Be  Sacrificlis  et  Magia, 
were  published  by  Ficnrus,  in  Latin,  Ven,  1497,  fol. :  and  often 
republished.  Another  portion,  Hi^i  Uywanag  gai  koKXovc,  has  been 
- * 

HiLLBB,  De  Byncretismo  Juliani,  Vittb.  1739,  4to. 

+  Aug.  Hbakdeb,  On  the  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Age,  Leips^ 
1812,  8vo. 

Job.  Stbaübs,  Der  Kaiser  Julian,  oder  die  Bomantik,  1848. 

^  Sallustii  Philoeophi  de  Diis  et  Mundo,  lib.  Gr.  et  Lat.  ed.  Leo 
Kllahivb,  Bom,  1688,  12mo.;  et  Lugd.  1639.  Idem :  Opusc.  Myth,  ä 
Galb.  EmendatiuB  edidit,  Luo^  Holstenh  et  Tbomm  Galei  Annota- 
tionibns  integris^  Fobmeh  autem  selectis  aliorumque,  etc.,  illustr. 
Jo.  CowB.  Obellius,  Turici,  1821,  8vo. 

'  In  the  latter  part  <Ä  the  fourth  centuiy. 

'  Aurelius  Macrobius  Ambrosius  Theodosius,  flourished  about  409. 

«  Fifth  century.         *  853-430  A.C.  ^  Died  about  450  A.C. 

7  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who  attacked  Pagamam  in  the  third  centuiy.  (Irnsio  Fhilos. 
Gentil  ed.  Guil.  Wobih,  Oxm.  1700, 8yo.) 
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pfobliahed  after  the  M33.  by  Cbeuskb.  The  DlaBertation  of  Plotinns  is 
added  thereto  (§  204.) 

Initia  Pbilosophue  ac  Theologi»  ex  Platonicis  fontibus  dnctsB,  uve 
Procli  Diadochi  ei  Olympiodori  in  Platonia  Aleibladem  Commentarii. 
Sx  codd.  MS3.  mme  pximüm  Qneo^  ed.  Fb.  Cbbioxb»  4  yoUl  Syo. 
Frcmcqf,  1820-25. 

Scholia  Grseca  in  Ciatylam,  ex  Pboou  acholiia  ezcerpta,  e  codd.  ed. 
T.  P.  BoiasoNADB,  Lipa,  1820,  8vo. 

De  Motu,  lib.  11,  Or.  Lat  Justo  Yelesio  interpret.  Baa,  1545,  8to. 

Comment,  in  Enclid.,  lib.  lY,  Or.  cnra  Qivmsi,  Bets,  1538,  fol. 

De  Sphcera»  Gr.;  in  the  Astron.  Yet  VeneL  Aid.  1499,  and  pub- 
lished separately  by  Badtbbjdqb,  Lend,  1620, 4to- 

Paraphr.  in  Pt(^em.  Gr.  per  Phil.  Melahcht.  Bos,  1534;  Gr.  et 
Lat.  ed.  Leo  Allatius,  Luffd.  Bat,  1654,  8to. 

f  Db  BuEiGiTT,  Life  of  the  Philosopher  Proclus,  and  Notice  of  a 
HS.  containing  some  of  his  works  hitherto  unpublished :  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  torn.  XXXI. 

220.  This  philosophy  was  reinforced  by  the  accession  of 
TroelttB,  sumamed  A«a^x®'>  ^^^  ^o'^  &^  Constantinople 
A.I).  412.  He  spent  bis  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth  at 
Xanthus/  a  dty  deroted  to  Apollo  and  Minerra,  where  his 
parents  resided.  Thence  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  where 
Olympiodorus  was  teaching;  and  sobse^uently  to  Athens, 
where  the  lessons  of  Pluta^,  of .  Asdepigenia  nis  daughter, 
and  his  successor  Syrianus'  (§  219)  instaieted  him  in  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Fkto.  When  on  his  travels  he 
procured  himself  to  be  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  and 
arcana  of  Theurgy.  He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to 
great  learning,  but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirements 
by  any  weight  of  understanding.  He  looked  upon  the 
Orphic  poems  and  Chaldnan  oracles,  which  he  had  diligently 
studied,  as  divine  revdations  (§  71)  and  capable  of  becoming 
instrumental  to  philosophy  by  means  of  an  allegorical  ex- 
position ;  whereby  also  he  endeavoured  to  make  Plato  and 
Aristotle  agree.*  He  called  himself  the  last  link  of  the 
Hermalc  chain  (aeipa  kpfutUTJ)^  that  is,  the  last  of  men  con- 
secrated by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpetual  tradition,  was 
preserved  the  occult  knowledge  oi  tie  Mysteries.*     He 

1  In  Lycia :  hence  he  ^ras  called  Lgehts, 

*  Proclus  succeeded  the  latter  in  his  school  of  Platonism— whenee 
his  name  AidSoxo^, 

»  Marin.,  p.  63--6r ;  Procli  Theol.  Plat.  I,  5;  Comment*  in  Tim.  V. 
p.  291. 

«  Marini  Vita  Procli,  p.  76 :  Photius,  cod*  242. 
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elevated  faitli  (tt/ot««)  above  Science,  as  forming  the  closest 
bond  of  union  with  Oood  and  UnUy} 

221.  His  sketch  of  philosophy  contains  a  commentary  on 
the  doctrines  of  Flotinus,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this 
point :  That  there  is  but  one  real  principle  of  things,  and 
that  this  principle  is  unity,  which  by  going  forth  from  itself 
(TrpooBoi)  without  ever  losing  unity  (eviaiwi),  produces  all 
things  by  Triads.  This  demonstration  is  founded  on  the 
analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  ontolofidcal  accidents  of  a 
tiling,  whose  most  uniyersal  distinctioL  are  changed  and 
hypostatized  into  fundamental  principles.  The  chief  notions 
in  this  demonstration  are  Unity,  duality,  which  he  con- 
siders as  identical  with  limitation  (v-ipai),  and  boundless- 
ness (aTTeipia),  and  the  mixed  compound  of  both,  or  the 
thing  which  contains  Esse,  Life,  and  Intelligence  (povsi), 
(Institutio  theologica:  Theologia  Platonis,  1.  III.)  The 
fundamental  dispositions  of  things,  are,  1st.  Esse ;  2nd,  Life» 
or  infinite  production ;  3rd,  the  Understanding  (i/oOs),  which 
leads  back  to  imity,  which  again  contains  three  IMads  in 
itself. 

He  distinguished  the  Divinities  (making  these  also  de- 
scend from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triads)  into  Intelligible 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural:  attributed  a 
Supernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and,  like  his  predecessors,  exalted  Theurgy  above  Philo- 
sophy.' Froclus  also  attacked  the  Christian  religion ;  being 
principally  offended  by  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.'  In  his  three  treatises  on  Providence,  Fate,  and 
Evil,*  he  states  with  great  ability  his  notion  that  the  latter 
does  not  spring  &om  Matter,  but  from  the  Umitation  of 
Power,  and  labours  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotinus  with 
the  conclusions  of  sound  reason. 

.1  Theologia  Plat.  I,  25,  29. 

1  In  Timaeum,  p.  291,  299.    Theol.  Plat.  I,  25,  29. 

B  Prodi  XXII  Argumenta  adversus  Chrigtianos,  apud  Philoponnm ; 
de  ^temitate  Mundi  contra  Proclum,  ed.  Tsinoavelli,  Gr.  1585,  fol. ; 
Lat.  Lugd.  Bat.  1557. 

*  See  Fabbicius,  Bibl.  Gr.  torn.  VII  et  VIII,  for  extracts  from  a 
Latin  translation. 

Baur,  Der  Begriff  der  christlichen  Philosophie :  In  den  theologischen 
Jahrbüchern^  ISia,  p.  29—72. 
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222.  Proclus  died  A.D.  465,  with  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  even  for  miraculous  powers,  approaching  adoration; 
leaving  behind  him  a  crowd  of  followers,  of  whom  some 
were  females,  such  as  JSypatia}  Sosipatra,  Ascl^pi^enia,  etc. 
His  disciples  were  of  very  different  degrees  oi  talent,  but 
little  distmguished  for  improving  the  sort  of  philosophy  he 
had  bequeathed  them.  Among  the  most  considerable  were 
Marinus  of  YbiYia,  Neapolis  (Sichem),who  succeeded  Proclus 
as  a  teacher  at  Athens ;  and  composed  his  life  (see  §  220)  ; 
but  subsequently  differed  from  him  in  his  interpretation  of 
Plato ;  then  Isidorus  of  G-aza,  who  took  the  place  of  Marinus 
at  Athens,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Alexandria ;  an  en- 
thusiastic character  but  devoid  of  originality;  with  Zeno- 
dotus  the  successor  of  the  latter,  in  what  tney  termed  the 
Golden  Chain:  stiU  later  Seliodorus  and  Ammonius,  both 
the  sons  of  Hermias  of  Alexandria  (§  219),  and  of  whom 
the  latter  taught  there ;  then  the  Egyptians  Seraiscus  and 
Asclepiades,  Asclepiodotus,  Severianus,  Hegim^  and  Ulpian, 
the  brother  of  Isidorus.  To  this  epoch  belongs  likewise 
John  8toh(mi8  the  compiler."  The  last  who  taught  the  Neo- 
platonip  system  in  the  Academy  of  Athens  was  Damascius 
(of  Damascus),'  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  the  son  of  Hermias, 
as  weU  as  of  Marinus,  Isidorus,  and  Zenodotus.  He  united 
a  certain  clearness  of  understanding  to  an  active  imagi- 
nation; and  being  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
Plotinus  had  subdivided  Primitive  Unity  into  many  sub- 
ordinate Unities  (Triad  of  Triads — or  Ennead),  he  laboured 
to  reduce  everything  to  a  Simple  Unity ;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  perceived  the  inadmissibility  of  the  idea  of  an 
absolute  principle  of  Eeality,  and  asserted  that  the  Intel- 
Mgible  and  Absolute  were  accessible  to  the  human  under- 

*  Jo.  Chph.  Wernsdorp,  Diss.  IV,  de  Hypatift,  Philosopha  Alexan- 
drina,  Viteb.  1747-48  ;  et  Jo.  Chph.  Wolff,  Fragmenta  et  Elogia  Mu- 
lienim  Graecarum. 

>  John  Stobaeus  of  Stobl  in  Macedon,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.    For  his  collection  see  §  81. 

Fragments  of  his  treatise,  'ATrdpiai  xai  Xvtreii:  irepi  apx<t>v,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Anecd.  Gr.  of  Wolff,  torn.  HI,  p.  195,  sqq.  Fragments  of 
the  Biography  of  the  Philosophers  by  Damascius  (the  Fragments  relate 
to  IsidoiTis  of  Gaza),  are  found  apud  Photium,  cod.  142,  and  118. 

Damaßcius  Damascenus  flouri^ed  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  centuiy. 
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ng  only  bf  means  of  «nalogleB  and  eymbolB,  and  that 

irtitJly. 

ong  his   disciples  and  those  of  Ammonms  'was  the 

ated  commentator  on  Aristotle,  Siwplüdu*  of  Cüida,* 

aB  veil  SB  his  teachers,    endeaToured  to  reconcile 


^  to  be  shut,'  Damascins,  with  Isidonn,  äimphciuB, 
ihers,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Persia,  to  the  protection 
I  king  Chosroes.  Thej  returned,  indeed,  A.D.  533, 
le  ardour  of  this  sect  which  had  so  long  and  bo  widely 
led,  and  had  exerted  an  insensible  influence  ev^i  over 
>inions  of  the  Christian  philoaophers,  whb  macifeetly 
I  decline. 

Philotophy  of  the  Fatkfrt  tftie  Churci. 

H.  Acq.  Ebbbsabi).  ^oiit  of  FiimiÜTe  CbiiBtlanitj,  SaUe, 
,  3  vola.  8vo. 

L  On EK.  Tbiloaophj  of  Chrirtiani^,  2  parts,  Leipt.  1S13-1G, 
Iccond  edition,  18SS, 

1,  Der  Begriff  der  cliTiBtlicben  Fhiksoi^e.  In  den  'BseiAo- 
JshrbUchan,  1846,  pp.  29-T2. 

W.  ScHMn>,OnUieS^t  of  tlieHoralitjofJtscsandbil  Apos- 
n.  1790,  8vo. 
Luc.  £wALD,  Spirit  and  Tendenc;  of  diristian  Moralit?,  Tub. 

Fa,  BSsLra,  B)n«rtatioM  in  the  Hiikaophy  of  the  Primitive 
in  Church,  in  die  (ovrik  vol.  oThieliibmyofthe  Falheis.  See 
wttk.  i  He  OtJsinibm  FliiloBopIuse  EccleoiasticK,  Tüiittg.  1781, 

Gl.   BoumcuLLi^  De  Chrialduue  ^eologis  Origin,  Lipt. 


c,  On  ihe  Origin  and  ProgreB  of  OrUiodoiy  and  He- 
y,  in  the  three  £rst  Ages  of  Christianity,  Studien,  torn.  Ill, 
1.  lB07,8Ta    " 

I  Flonrighed  aboQt  tbe  middle  of  the  Bixth  eentmy. 

Jo.  OoTTL.  Bcai.E,  Be  Simplicii  Vi<&,  iogenio,  et  meritia,  OoU,  Amt, 
1788,  p.  1977.  The  CommentarieB  of  SimplicinB  on  Ariitotle'a  Catego- 
riea,  Phyiuca.  and  the  hooks  De  Crelo,  and  De  Animft,  were  published  at 
Venice,  in  tie  fiflcenlh  and  Biite^th  centnria.  BcniwmaHXDHER  hu 
pven  Mb  Comnientiuy  on  tbeSncbiridioDot  Spietetna:  Honam.  Bpict. 
Rulos,  torn.  IV.  "  Ä.  D  M». 
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.    f  C.  W,  1^  Walc«^  Oatliae  of  %  eomplefe  BMiny  of  IfiftrfiifaMi^ 
2  roll.  Xet>».  1762-8£,  8to. 

Kiaxdib's  DenkwvrdigkeiteH  ans  der  GescLiclite  des  diriBÜidiMi 
TjthemB,  1845  (Sketches  of  Chiistian  Life,  tnuulated  by  J.  JB.  Btlasd, 
BohD*B  Standard  Libiwrj,  1852). 

MnjuK's  Hist  of  Cliristiaadly,  S  Tola.  8vo.  i>oii<{.  184«. 

NsAiroKB'a  Chwch  HisUuy,  £  Tola.  Bolui*a  SUndarA  Liteuy, 
184d~52. 

GiBBSLEB*B  Text  Book  of  Eccleoaaucal  Hiaioiy,  t  yoIb.  8to.^  Phäad. 
1886. 

C.  Ch.  Fa.  SoBKTD,  Progr.  de  ignavia  Errornm  in  Relig^ooiB  Chria- 
tiaue  Disciplina  vnlgariam  {Miseipe  causa,  /e».  1698,  4to. 

t  W.  MumiüHKtt,  Hanuid  of  tba  Hiatoiy  of  Cfariatiaii  Doettinc^  I 
and  II  Tol.  second  edition,  Marb,  1802-4 ;  III  and  IV  toL  1802*S^ 
£to.  ;  third  edition,  1817,  etc. 

F.  V<»jc  RmNHABUT,  Essay  on  ihe  plan  proposed  by  (be  founder  of 
the  CSiriatiaa  Religion,  WiUembayfUidZerbit,  1781 ,  4th  ed.  1798,  8to. 

Q.  Tbaxjo.  Kbuo,  Diss,  de  principio  cui  reUg.  chiisi  Aact.  dociiriaam 
^e  moribussaperstnudt,  ViU.  1792,  4to. 

Item.  Letters  on  the  perfectibility  of  rerealed  Toligion.  Jenm  et 
liipa.  1795,  8to. 

J.  Sum,  PMloBophy  and  Christiaahm,  MamkeimflZlS,  8to. 

OFäSsoL  Oeadiichte  dea  UrdiristeathimuL 

223.  The  disciples  wliom  Christiaiulr^  wsm  eontiniully 
gainiBg  in  different  counlaieSy  were  imbued  witb  Terr 
different  principles  and  feelings,  and  many  of  tiiem  had  also 
inibibed  some  pbilosopbical  system  or  other.  The  know- 
ledge which  such  had  already  acquired  of  the  theories  of 
the  Greeks;  the  necessity  of  replying  to  the  attacks  of 
Heathen  adversaries;  and  the  desire  of  ulustratiag,  defining, 
iand  substantiating  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  forming  into 
«  whole  the  solutions  which  were  offered  from  time  to  time 
of  the  questions  and  cayils  of  their  adrersaries, — all  these 
causes  gradually  led  to  the  formation  of  a  species  of  philo« 
sophy  peculiar  to  Christianity,  which  sucoessiTely  assumed 
different  aspects,  as  regarded  its  prindples  and  objeet. 

By  these  means  something  of  ihe  Ghrecian  roirit  of  philo- 
sophy was  transfused  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church;  and  in  a£ber  tunes  proved  the  material  germ  of 
original  speculations. 

224.  The  Christian  religion  was  formed  for  umversality 
hy  its  simplicity,  its  dose  alliance  with  MoraEfcy,  and  the 
spirit  of  its  worship,  at  once  mild  and  seyere.  Its  first 
teachers  considered  it  as  a  diyine  doctrine,  based  <m,  Beiela- 

o2 
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tion,  on  account  of  the  moral  greatness  and  diviniiy  of  itat 
Pounder.  Wisdom,  which  had  so  long  been  sought  for  hy 
human  Eeason,  seemed  at  last  found.  The  limits  of  Trutk 
and  of  Duty  had  (if  mankind  would  have  been  satisfied)- 
been  at  last  defined,  and  the  strange  dissensions  of  inquirer» 
after  both  reconciled.  But  the  fact  of  the  divine  origin  oF 
the  religion  gave  occasion  to  various  representations ;  and  it; 
was  asked  how  Eevelation  can  be  estaolished  ?  how  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  a  doctrine  is  divine?  and  what  is  it» 
true  import?  Hence  the  various  degrees  of  authority^ 
allowed  bj  different  parties  to  the  pretensions  of  Traditioot 
and  Phüosophy. 

225.  Many  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  the- 
Grecian,  considered  Philosophy  as  in  harmony  with  thfr 
Christian  religion  (or  at  least  partially  so),  inasmuch  a» 
both  were  derived  from  the  same  common  source.  Thi» 
source  of  truth  in  the  Heathen  philosophy  was,  according  to- 
Justin  Martyr  (§  227),  derived  from  Internal  Eevelation  by 
the  \6r^o9  and  Tradition  ;*  according  to  St.  Clement  (§  227)* 
and  the  other  Alexandrians,  it  was  drawn  from  Traditioni 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures ;'  according  to  St,  Äugustitu 
(§  233)  it  was  simply  Oral.*  In  the  estimation  of  all  these- 
Pathers  Philosophy  was,  if  not  necessary,  at  least  useful  for- 
the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

226.  Other  Pathers  of  the  Church,  especially  certain  or 
the  Latin,  as  Tertullian*  Amohius^  and  his  disciple  Lactan- 
tiu8^  sumamed  the  Christian  Cicero,  deemed  philosophy  & 
superfluous  study,  and  adverse  to  Christianity,  as  tending  to- 
alienate  man  from  God: — ^nay,  some  of  them  did  not  scruple 

*  Apoiog.  II,  p.  ßö,  ^1,  Öl 

«  Jo.  Aug.  Nrande»,  De  Fidei  Qnoseoflqne  idea,  et  ca  qua  ad  se* 
invicexn  et  Philosophiam  referentur  ratione  gecundum  mentem  de- 
mentis Alezandrini,  Heiddb,  1811,  Svo. 

3  Jüstini  Cohortatio  ad  Graecos.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom.  I^ 
p.  298.  812  ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Bvang.  XIII,  12, 18. 

*  Aug.  De  Civlt.  Dei.  VII,  11. 

*  Of  Carthage ;  became  Christian  abont  185  A.C.,  died  220. 

*  Taught  eloqnence  at  Sicca,  and  died  abont  826  A.C. 

'  L.  CceliuB  Lactantius  Firmianus,  teacher  of  eloquence  at  Kico^ 
media»  died  about  830. 
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to  pronounce  it  an  invention  of  the  Deyil,  and  a  fruitful 
source  of  heresy.* 

227.  Nevertheless  the  party  which  favoured  such  pursuits 
gradually  acquired  strength ;  and  the  Fathers  came  to  make 
use,  on  the  Eclectic  system,  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.* 
Accordingly  Julian  thought  that  he  was  taking  an  effectual 
method  of  ohstructing  the  Christian  religion  when  he  inter- 
dicted to  its  followers  the  study  of  that  philosophy.  Yet 
4dl  the  schools  of  the  ancients  were  far  from  meeting  with 
a  like  acceptation  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers.  Those  of 
Epicurus,  tne  Stoics,  and  the  Peripatetics  were  little  con- 
sidered, on  account  of  the  douhtful  manner  in  which  they 
had  expressed  themselves  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  his  Provi- 
dence ;  or  the  opposition  which  existed  between  their  views 
and  those  of  Christianity.  The  Platonic  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  degree  of  affinity  they  affected  to  dis- 
cover in  it  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Kevelations,  was 
held  in  high  esteem.'  Nay,  the  earliest  Fathers  themselves 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Alexandria.*  Justin  Martyr 
affirmed  that  the  X0709,  previously  to  His  incarnation,  had 

>  Ebn.  Sal.  Ctfriani  Diatribe  Academica,  qua  ezpendilur  illud  Ter- 
tnllianl:  Hsereticoram  PatriarchaB  PfailosopM,  Heimst.  1699,  4to. 

Ad.  RsoHENBEBaEBi  Diss,  an  H»reticoram  Patriarch»  Philoeophi, 
I/tp8. 1705,  4to. 

Chb.  Gottfs.  Sohut2^  Progr.  de  Begala  Fidel  apnd  Tertulliannm, 
Jen.  1781,  4to. 

E.  W.  P.  AificoN,  Coelii  Lactantii  Firmiani  Opinionea  de  Beligione 
in  Systema  redactaa,  Erl,  1820,  8yo. 

Tcrtnllian.  Apologia,  c.  47  :  De  Praescript.  Haßres.,  c.  7 ;  Adv.  Mar- 
cion.  V,  19 ;  Lactant.  Dlv.  Instit.  IV,  2 ;  passim.  De  Falsa  Sap.  lib. 
Ill,  c.  I,  §  10,  sqq. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  278.  80S ;  VII,  p.  766. 
Basilins  adv.  Eunomium.  I ;  Cfarysostomi  Homilia  in  Matthunm. 

^  Clem  Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  288 ;  Lactant.  Div.  Inst.  VII ;  Augustin. 
de  Doctr.  Christ.  II,  11,  89. 

'  Cf.  the  work  of  Staudun,  referred  to  in  §  1 36  (note). 

^  t  SouvERAiN,  Platonism  nnveiled,  or  an  Essay  concerning  the  Pla- 
tonic \6yoQ,  Cologne,  1700,  Syo.  Translated  into  German,  with  a 
Preface  and  Bemarks  by  J.  Fb.  Lcbffleb,  second  edition,  ZiLlichau  and 
Freystadt,  1792,  8vo. 

t  Baltus,  Defence  of  the  Fathers  against  the  Charge  of  Platofusm, 
Paris,  1711,  4to. 

J.  Laub.  MoShsdc,  Comment,  de  türbata  per  recentiorei  PlatonicoB 
Ecclesia.    In  Diss.  Hist,  Eocl.  tom.  I,  p.  86. 
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üßretlM.  Himself  to  the  pbüosoplieni  oi  ssatixpntj}  Clement 
of  Alexandria'  enlarged  on  the  same  idea,  asnd  professed  tek 
coEQsider  Pagan  pisJlosopliy  as  an  introdndäan  to-  Gbris- 
tiamty  {w^wfmUul  to^  ^vm^mto^}.  To  tkeaft  msj  be  added 
jbheaa^aa*  o£  Athens^  and  HirfMimf  ibe  Sjnrian,^  thet 
Apoiogista»  who  both  diaeoireced»  as  th^  tiioiij^t,  maaij 
points  of  reaemUance  betweoi  tlie  CfanatiiKxi  religion  and 
Flatonism.  On§en^  the  diadple  of  demist  and  Üie  ad«- 
Yersarj  c^  Celsusi^  pronouneed»  witk  hia  xaaatesr»  tiiat  happi- 
ness consists  iiL  the  intuitioii  {6>wpm)  of  the  Bivimfy;. 
and  dieir  a  dktinGtion  b^weea  the  popular  afioeptatdon  of 
SeHgion,  and  the  same  when  tbos  esphined  bj^  the  learned»* 
•^(on  which  account  he  came  to  be  eomaidered  by^  some  aa 
the  &st  who  hinted  at  the  philosophy  of  Chxiatiamtj).^  To 
the  same  class  also  belonged  8ff»miw9  dt  Cpenfi,*^  a  pupil  of 
Hypatia^  who  Nourished  aboat  410»  astd  died  in  431»  bishop 
g£  ftolemaia,  and  who  succeeded  Tcry  imperfeetljr  in  dove*' 

f  J»  A.  Cbaxer^  On  the  InflacmB»  «f  th»  Aletandmn  SduMl  on  the 
Frogresa  of  ihe  Christian  Beligioa,,  (in  his  coodnuation  of  Boasuet,  II», 
298.) 

Cas.  Aue.  Th]K>fh«  Kiel,  Eiiereitaitroiiies  de  Boctonbus  reteris  Eccle« 
BiBft  cnlpft  corrupt«  per  PUionicaa  aenteatiai  TfaeflAogi»  libeiandis,  Lip8» 
1T93»  8q4|.  4to.  eommenl.  i — XIY« 

Hbiib.  Nia  GiukU&wr^  Apologistaft  Scd.  Ghiaatiaott  Antfr-Tiuodoalani 
Flatonis  ejusque  PhiloBophiae  arbitri,  Hafn.  1817. 

*  JnflBsi  Kartjorwa»  Itom  ef  heftthen»  |avent«v  »6  Fbim  K espidls  in 
Palestine,  A.D.  89 ;  died  a  Christian  165.    Apol.  II,  p.  8d. 

*  Umbjxb,  De  Qnon  CleBMBtn,  et  de  Testigmneoj^atoit.  p^eae]|^iie& 
in  e4  obviis»  1831. 

Btlebt,  ClemCTS  als  Philbw^h  nnd  Dichter»  1839. 

^  I  ha¥e  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  th«  irerka»,  and  editions  off 
the  works»  of  the  Fathers,  ae  they  culj  inddentally  belong  to  the  subject 
of  this  Uannal.-- En. 

'  s  Both  he  and  Athenagoras  were  originaltj  heatiieiifl^  and.  heth  fioah 
riahed  abont  17&  A.  D. 

«  Of  Aksmdna,  bem  ISi^died  2J». 

ScBVUBSB»  Ocigenes  tfcber  die  Grundieren  dbr  GtoBenswiBsenschaft» 
1895. 
Bedspenndto,  Origenes  Leben  und  Lehre,  1841  n  1846,  2  Abth. 

THOMisiuff,  Origenes,  1887.  •  ricpt  ctpxtav,  lib.  1, 1. 

"  Uspi  äpx<av,  Praef.  §  3.    Sea  §  230^  f  Floozished  about  450. 

De  Synesio  pbilosopho,  cqa]2nentatua.e6t  Suuvasr,  18^«. 
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tailing  bis  (M  Flatonkm  with  his  new  Cliristianitj;  JEneat 
of  G^aza/  and  even,  in  some  respects,  St,  Augmtm  (§  238). 

In  tins  manner  the  ChurcK  gradoallj  became  rec(xiciled 
to  i^iilosopby,  especially  after  the  discussions  with  Ananiaaa 
baa  taugnt  tbem  tbe  necessity  for  a  more  subtle  iog^e. 
Nemeiius^  bishop  of  Emesa,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  followed 
Aristotle  (§  231),  and  BoetJnus  the  Boman  transbtted  and 
commented  on  several  of  bis  works  on  Logic  (§  235). 

228>  Pbiloeopby  was  at  first  empl(^d  as  an  auxiUsry  to 
the  Christian  lieiigion  to  assist  in  winning  oyer  the  more 
cultiTated  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  subse- 
quently it  was  turned  to  the  refutation  of  heresies;  and 
lastly  applied  to  the  elucidation  and  distinct  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Through  all  these  successive 
gradations  the  relations  of  BeHgion  and  Philosophy  con- 
tinued always  the  same :  the  former  being  looked  upon  as 
the  sole  source  of  knowledge,  the  most  exalted  and  the  only 
<rwe  philosophy ;  the  latter  beiug  regarded  as  merely  a  hand« 
maid  to  the  former,  and  a  science  altogether  earthly  (scientia 
mundcma,y    Logic  was  exclusively  devoted  to  polemics« 

229.  The  prevailing  system  therefore  of  the  Fathers  is  a 
Supematuralism  more  or  less  blended  with  BationaHsm. 
The  former  dauy  acquired  additional  predominance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perpetual  disputes  with  tiie  bereticsy  who 
were  inclined  to  pkace  Beason  side  by  side  with  Bevelation; 
and  in  consequence  also  oi  the  resolution  of  scMne  Chrii^aii 
teachers  to  preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  fiutli. 
Bevelation  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  source  of  aQ 
Christian  belief,  but  as  the  fountain  also  of  all  knowledge, 
i^cnlative  and  practicaL  As  a  rule  for  instruction,  tl^y 
established  a  formulary  of  belief  {regidafidai),  which  was 
founded  equally  on  written  revelatioil,.  and  on  tradition 
orally  transmitted.    They  did  even  more  than  this:  faith 

'  Flourished  about  487 '  see  §  219. 

BoTssoNASE,  JSneaa  et  IZacharias  De  immortalitate  Anim»,  1883. 

*  Flourished  about  9S0. 

*  TertidL  De Pneicripi.  H8ertt.^e.7     laefaat.  Div.  laafii.!,  1;  V, 
1 ;  III,  1.    Salrianus,  De  Oubenuufc.  Dd  Frsefiil.    Stueb.  Pnep.  Bvaa^ . 
IV.  2%    Dftmasceni  Dialtctiee^  c  1,  at^q.    Bidymui  In  DanuMceni  £i- 
nllelis«  p.  6851 
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itself,  and  tlie  virtuous  resolution  of  loving  God  and  your 
neighbour,  were  also  represented,  according  to  this  view,  as 
an  effect  of  divine  grace ;  for  the  human  mind,  since  the  fall 
of  man,  has  been  rendered  incapable  of  knowing  truth  by 
itself,  and  of  rising  to  virtue  (Passivity  of  Eeason). 

Observation.  The  inquiries  and  conclusions  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  objects  of  Christianity  (for  they  meddled 
less  with  the  fundamental  principles)  doubtless  belongs  to  the  History 
of  Religion,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  Supematuralist  point  of  view, 
and  its  connection  with  various  articles  of  the  Christian  creed.  Never- 
theless, a  review  of  the  philosophical  matter  which  was  involved,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Augustin,  appear  necessary  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  opinions  of  following  ages.  (See  Munscbsb,  Hand,  der  ChristL 
Dogmengeach.  I  and  II  parts.) 

§  230. 

Chb.  Fbied.  Böslieb,  Philosophia  veteris  EcclesiaB  de  Deo,  THhinff, 
1782,  4to.  Idem :  Progr.  Philosophiae  veteris  Ecclesi»  de  Spiritu  et 
de  Mundo,  ibid.  1785,  4to. 

Alb.  Chb.  Roth,  (praes.  Je.  Ben.  Cabpzov),  Trinitas  Platonica» 
Lip8. 1693,  4to. 

Je.  WiLH.  Jani,  Diss,  (prses.  J.  Q.  Neumaitn),  Trinitas  Platonisml 
ver^et  fals^  suspecta,  Viteb.  1708,  4to. 

See  also  the  work  of  Souvebain,  §  227  (note). 

The  Deity,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  world  and 
mankind  stand  to  G-od,  are  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Fathers ;  and  in  these  we  may  observe 
an  evident  effort  to  erect  a  rational  conviction. 

The  Deity,  There  are  three  ways  in  which  God  may 
be  known :  by  His  image;  from  external  nature ;  and  by 
immediate  revelation.  We  find  different  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  G-od  drawn  from  mixed  Physics  and  Theology, 
from  Cosmology^  and  Ontology,'  noticed  by  the  Fathers; 
though  in  general  they  treat  \\,  rather  as  a  matter  of  faith 
than  knowledge,  and  appear  to  have  considered  the  idea  of 
a  Divinity  as  innate,  because  universal.  God  is  One, 
Invisible,  raised  in  perfection  above  every  being,  immea- 
surable and  unsearchable.     Clemens  says,  "  We  cannot  so 

*  Gbeo.  I^az.  Orat  XXXIY,  0pp.  ed.  CdUrn,  1690,  torn.  I,  p.  559. 
JoH.  Damascenub,  De  Fide  Orthod.,  lib.  I,  3. 

«  August.  De  Libero  Arbitio,  II,  6—16.  See  also  lib.  VIII,  8 ;  Do 
Genesi  ad  Utt.,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  14. 
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much  discover  what  Gk)d  is  as  what  He  is  not."^  Some  of 
the  Eathers  assumed  mystical  intuitions  of  G-od.*  The 
greater  part  of  them  at  first  represented  the  Deity  as  asso- 
ciated with  Space  and  Time,  lie  a  corporeal  bemg;'  but 
gradually  they  corrected  these  notions,  and  reduced  them  to 
those  of  Immateriality,  or  at  least  assigned  Him  infinite 
extension.^  St.  Clement  expressly  admits  the  Immateriality 
of  God.  Their  reflections  were  more  profound  than  those 
of  the  Heathen  philosophers  respecting  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  but  were  not  altogether  free  from  the  charge  of 
incoMistency.  The  doctrine  of  the  Triniiy.»  in  particular, 
engaged  their  attention  as  a  revealed  dogma.  Nevertheless 
Origen  (against  Celsus),  St.  Clement  (Strom.  V),  and  espe- 
cially St.  Augustin,  laboured  to  give  it  a  rational  basis. 

231.  Belatum  of  God  to  the  World.  The  Fathers,  in 
opposition  to  the  Manicheans  and  Gnostics,  maintained  the 
Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Creation  of  the  world  by  the  will 
of  U-od,  and  its  formation  out  of  non-existence.  On  this  a 
question  was  moved:  Did  the  Creation  take  place  within 
the  limits  of  Time?  (which  St.  Athanasius,*  Methodius, 
and  St.  Augustin  affirmed);  or  from  all  Eternity?  (as 
thought  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen)  :^  and  to  what 
end  was  it  created  ? 

The  Fathers  admit  a  general  and  particular  Providence  f 
assert  the  maintenance  and  government  of  the  world  by 
the  ministry  of  angels  ;•  or,  some  of  them,  without  their 
ministry .^^  They  opposed  the  fatalism  of  the  astrologers 
and  Stoics,"  in  order  to  maLatain  the  doctrine  of  Free-will, 
and    sometimes   pushed   their  speculations  on  this  head 

>  Orig.  Adv.  Gels.  I,  §  23,  p.  340.  Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Chr.  p  282- 
285.  Justin.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p.  16.  Theophyl.  Ad  Autolyc.  lib.  I, 
p.  339.    Bamas.  De  Fid.  Ortfa.  I,  4.    Clem.  Strom.  V,  p.  689. 

8  DiONTS.  Areop.  Ep.  6 ;  et  De  MysticÄ  Theol.,  c.  4,  sqq. 

«  Tertull.  Adv.  Prax.  c.  7.    Abnob.  Adv.  Gent.,  lib.  I,  p.  17i 

*  Augustin.  De  Div.  Q.  XX,  Bp.  67. 

^  Baub,  Die  Dreieinigkeit's  Lehre,  in  seiner  geschichtlichen  Eni- 
Wickelung.     Tübingen,  1841-43.    3  vols.  8yo. 
^  MöHLEB,  Athanajsins  der  Grosse,  nnd  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  '*827. 
'  Ilepf  äpxiav,  III,  6. 
^  Lactant.  De  IrÄ  Dei,  c.  80.    NsMEsnis,  De  Nat.  Hom.  c.  42,  44. 

*  Jnst.  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  TertuUian,  Augustin,  John  of  Damascü», 
^^  NzMESiuB,  lib.  1.      ^^  Kembs.  68. 34.  Auausxnr.  De Civ.  Deiyy,l9» 
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was  transfonned  into  a  sanctifying  praxis  and  a  pure  ascetic 
Mysticism. 

§  233. 

Augustini  Oonfessiones,  etc.    0pp.  torn.  i. 

PossiDH  Vita  Augustini,  ed.  Jo.  Solinas,  Borne,  1731,  8vo.  In  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  torn.  V,  p.  213,  sqq.,  and  iu  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  Works  of  Augustine,  Pans,  1677-1700,  11  Yol.  foL:  1700-3, 
12  vol.  fol. 

BiNDBifANK,  Der  heilige  Angustin,  1844. 

WiGOEBS,  Versuch  einer  pragmatischen  Darstellung  des  Augusti- 
nismus und  Pelagianismus,  1821  und  1833,  2  Theile. 

St,  Augustm^  was  one  of  tlie  greatest  luminaries  of  tlie 
Latin  church.  After  having  studied  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy, and  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Manicheans, 
he  was  converted  to  the  orthodox  faith  by  the  powerfiil 
eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan  (A.D.  387),  and  sub- 
sequently (A.D.  405)  was  appointed  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  preacher,  a  champiun 
against  heresy,  and  a  copious  vmter.  He  employed  his 
philosophical  acquirements,  and  his  great  and  versatile 
powers,  in  reducing  to  the  form  of  a  system  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  ultimately  produced  a  theory  by  which 
it  was  associated  with  much  of  Platonism.  According  to 
him,  G-od,  the  most  perfect  and  exalted  of  essences,  exists  of 
necessily  (§  230) :  He  is  the  Creator  of  the  world  (§  231) ; 
Eternal  TVuth  and  the  Eternal  Law  of  Eight ;  of  which 
man  has  certain  innate  ideas  in  his  reason,  by  means  of  an 
intuitive  perception  of  the  supersensuous.'  God  is  the 
supreme  good  of  the  Spiritual  world,  to  whom  we  labour  to 
reunite  ourselves.'  He  has  called  all  reasonable  beings  to 
the  enjoyment  of  happiness  through  the  practice  of  virtue ; 
and  to  that  end  has  endowed  them  with  reason  and  firee- 
will  (§  232).  The  use  of  this  free-will  is  committed  to  the 
option  of  the  agent,  who,  according  to  his  employment  ot 
it,  approaches  to  or  withdraws  fimself  from  Ö-od,  and 
renders  himself  more  worthy,  or  more  unworthy,  of  felicity. 
Moral  evil  is  negative,  and  has  not  any  positive  cause.    Em 

'  Ä.urelius  Augustinus,   bom  at   Tagaste  in  Africa,  A.D.  354: 
died  430. 
2  De  Quantit.  An.  c.  20. 
»  De  Civit.  Dei,  X,  3.    De  Vera  EeUglonc,  c.  65. 
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men  are  necessary  to  complete  the  sum  of  the  Universe, 
which  is  perfect ;  and  which  would  not  be  perfect  without 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  existence  of  all  possible 
classes  of  beings,  in  all  possible  degrees.^  Such  was  the 
system  of  Augustin  respecting  the  Divine  Government. 
In  his  latter  years  he  rejected  this  for  another :  that  man, 
since  the  fall,  has  lost  immortality  and  free-will,  so  far  as 
the  doing  of  good  is  concerned,  but  not  as  affects  the 
commission  of  evü;  from  which  principle  he  deduced  the 
doctrine  of  Absolute  Predestination  and  Irresistible  Grace.* 
He  was  led  to  this  system  by  a  literal  adherence  to  some 
expressions  of  Scripture  to  which  he  had  occasion  to  refer 
in  his  dispute  with  Felagius,  a  British  monk;  who,  with 
his  friend  Coelestius,  came  out  of  Ireland  into  Africa,  and 
asserted  the  free-will  of  man  to  do  good.'  St.  Augustin 
likewise  originated  several  new  views  respecting  the  soul 
and  its  faculties,  e,ff,  respecting  the  inner  and  outer  senses, 
and  the  five  degrees  of  Intellectual  Power,  which  have  been 
often  revived.* 

234.  The  latter  supematuraüst  ^stem  of  St.  Augustin'a 
became  the  pivot  of  dogmatical  science  in  the  West,  owing 
to  the  weight  attaching  to  his  name.  The  custom  of  depre- 
ciating reason,  and  the  attempt  to  inclose  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  action  within  certain  limits,  which  are  the  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  Supematuralism,*  were  promoted 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  inroad  of 
barbarians,  and  the  loss  of  ancient  civilization,  at  the  same 
time  that  all  these  things  concurred,  in  their  turn,  in 
riveting  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  on  the  minds  of  men. 

»  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  1, 14;  II,  1. 19,  20 ;  III,  9;  lib.  3,  Qu.  41. 

2  De  Civ.   Dei,  XIV,  10 ;   XV,  21 ;   XXI,  12 ;   XXII,  30.     De 

Kuptiis  et  Concupiscentiä,  .11,  84;  De  Natura  et  Gratiä;  De  Gestis 

Peiagii ;  contra  duas  Epp.  Pelagianomm ;  contra  Julianum  de  Cor- 

•ruptione  et  Gratifi.;  DeGratiä  et  Libero  Arbitrio;  De  Prsedestinationo 

Sanctorum. 

^  t  Phil.  MABHEmEOEE,  Dialogues  on  the  Opinions  of  Augustine, 
with  respect  to  Free-will  and  Divine  Grace,  Berl.  1821,  Svo. 

t  G.  F.  WiGOEBS,  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Statement  of  Augus- 
tinianism  and  Pelagianism,  etc.,  Berl.  1821,  8vo. 

*  De  Quantit.  An.  n.  70,  sqq. 

*  This  censure  of  Supematuralism  betrays  the  partial  spirit  of 
the  Kantian  and  all  other  fiationalism&'^ED« 
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Under  sueli  circumBtanoes,  the  writiBgB  of  the  Fathen 
were  b^ie&ciai  to  philosophy  also,  aa  preserving  Bonie 
Testiges  of  ancient  mseusBions.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  ^orks  of  Angostin,  and  applies  to  the  trealaaes  on 
Logic, fi&lsdij  impntea  to  him;*  and  which  were  recommended 
during  Hie  middle  ages  by  the  «tamp  of  his  name. 

Soeihiui,  Camodonu^  and  outer  ^leetia, 

235.  Besides  the  dry  abstract  of  what  were  called  the 
seTen  liberal  arts,  by  Mardanui  Capella,^  we  remark  among 
the  works  which  served  as  text-books  to  the  ages  following, 
and  took  a  rank  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem philoB^hies,  Üie  works  of  two  Patricians  of  the  king- 
dom oi  the  Ostrogoths,  BoetMus  and  Oassiodorus,  the  IsSt 
champions  of  claissical  Hteratare  in  the  West.  Both  were 
IQclectics,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  Boetiiu^  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
Gothic  king  Theodoric,  who  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
under  a  false  suspicion  of  high  treason.^  By  him  principally 
was  preserved  in  the  West  some  £unt  knowle^e  of  the 
system  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  srane  treatises  <^  that 
philoBopher  on  Logic,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  trans» 
lation  of  the  liagoge  of  Porphyry  by  Victorinus,  which  was 
looked  vq^n  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Aristotle.  He 
also  composed,  in  nis  prison  at  Pavia,  his  treatise  De  Como- 
latione  PhUoeophia,  which  became  a  great  favourite  with 
foUowing  ages.    His  contemporary  Casdodorus,^  also  pre- 

*  PxiBcipU  IMaleelica  et  Decern  Oategorise,  vol.  T,  edit.  Bened. 

^  MareiuniB  Miiuras  Felix  Capella,  flonrished  abont  474.  His  irork 
entitled  Satyricon  has  been  frequently  printed  (see  Fabbio.  BibL  Lat« 
torn.  I,  p.  6S8),  and  lastlj  by  J.  A.  Goez,  Xorimh.  1794^  Svo. 

^  AnkuiB  Manlins  Terqnatas  Beverinus  Boethios^  bom  A.D.  470. 

B^ua,  De  Boethio,  1841. 

+  Oebvaibb,  History  of  BoethiiiB  the  Bomaa  senator,  Paris,  1715. 

His  works:  Basil,  1570,  fol.;  De  CoBBolaticM&e,  publisbed  by 
Pertiüb,  Lugd,  Bat.  1671,  Svo.  Lips,  1758,  Sto.  Ed.  et  Yitam 
Anctoiis  adjecit  Jo.  Theod.  Bj.  Uxufbscht,  JE[€f.  1797,  8to. 

*  Between  524  A.D.  «ad  526. 

*  ICagniu  Aurelins  Casnodorus,  bom  at  Sqnillaeei  abont  480;  died 
in  a  convent,  675. 

+  Fb.  D.  db  Sainte-Mabthe,  Life  «f  Oasfidodonuf,  Fcrrur,  1695, 
12mo.  BüAT,  Life  of  CaBs&oäoros ;  among  the  Duseit.  i>f  the  Acad,  of 
Sciences  of  Bavaria^  vol.  I,«.  79. 
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served,  especially  in  his  work  De  Septem  Disewlmis,  Bora» 
TOlies  of  Grecian  pfaüosophy ,  and  encouraged  the  monks  to 
transcribe  the  ancient  MBS.  In  Spain,  nnder  the  dominion. 
t>f  the  YisigoÜis,  IsidoruSy  arehbislx»)  of  Seville  {Hisptdeneis)^ 
rendered  a  real  service  to  learning  by  the  composition  of  his 
tisefnl  book  of  reference.^  In  England  and  Ireland  science 
tnirvived  longer  than  elseyrhere.  Bede,  i^e  Anglo-Saxon, 
enmamed  the  VenerMe*  enjojed  there  a  great  celebrity: 
snd,  assisted  by  the  works  above  mentioned,  composed  his 
Abstracts,  of  which  some  time  aftwwards,  Alcuin  availed 
himself.     (See  §  245,  «qq). 

236.  In  the  East  the  pretended  works  (of  a  mystical  cha- 
racter) of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite/  believed  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  and  first  bishop 
of  Athens,  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  and  in  the  midd& 
ages  proved  a  rich  mine  to  the  Mystics  (§  229^  230,  and 
246).  They  embraced  a  sort  of  adaptation  of  the  doctrine 
of  Emanation  and  of  Platonism  m  general  to  Christianity ; 
and  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the  l^kird  or  fourth 
century ,  though  some,  as  DaBteus,  refer  them  to  the  siith.* 
It  is  ixwB  that  literature  in  general  still  survived  in  the 
Grecian  Empire,  but  without  spirit  or  originality.  It  owed 
ä»  eadstenoe  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  which  stilL  -sub- 

Cassiodori  Opera  Omnia  op.  et  stud.  GASErn,  Rotomag.  \&79^ 
2  vols,  fol.;  et  Venet.  1729.  »  Died  A.D.  636. 

Isidori  Hispalensis  Originum  sea  Etymoloigianun  libri  XX.  A'ug, 
Vmd,  1472,  fol.,  c.  not.  iho,  Oovhof^osdi  in  Anctorib.  Lat.  p.  811: 
and  in  the  edition  of  his  0pp.  ed.  Jao.  Du  BnBun«,  Paris,  1601  fol. 
col.  1617.  2  Bom  673 ;  died  785. 

BedaB  Opera  Omnia,  torn.  I^  III,  Paris,  1521  et  1544;  Colon^  1612 
and  1688,  8  vols.  fol. 

^  De  Goelesti  Hierarchic,  de  Divinis  Kominibus,  de  Ecclesiastic^ 
Hierarchic,  de  Mystica  Theologia.  Dionts.  Areop.  0pp.  Or.  Bos, 
1639;  Ven.  1568;  Paris.  1662,  8vo.;  Gr,  et  Lat.  Paris,  1615,  fol.; 
Antverp,  1634,  2  toIs.  fol.;  and  with  Dissertations  on  the  Author, 
Paris,  1644,  2  vols.  fol. 

^  The  most  recent  inquiries  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Jo.  Ge. 
Vital.  Engelhabdt,  Diss,  de  Dionysio  Areopagita  Plotinizante,  prae- 
missis  Observationibus  de  Historia  Theologies  Mysticse  rite  tractanda, 
§  I  et  II,  Erl.  1820,  8vo.  L.  Frid.  Otto  BAUMGABTEN-Causius,  Progr. 
de  Dionysio  Areopagita,  Jen.  1823,  4to. 

Helffebich,  Die  Christliche  Mystik,  ^n  ihrer  Entwickelung  und  in 
ihren  Denkmalen^  1842;  2  Bande«         y 
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sisted  in  the  Greek  Church  (differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  Latin,  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Papacy)  and  to 
the  degree  of  attention  still  bestowed  on  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers. In  the  sixth  century,  John  Stohtmis,  who  was  in- 
clined to  the  doctrines  of  Neoplatonism  (§  222) ;  and  subse- 
quently, in  the  ninth,  the  patriarch  Fhotius^  formed  valuable 
collections  of  extracts  from  different  ancient  authors.  Aris- 
totle also  was  better  appreciated  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 
James  of  JEdessa,  the  Monophysite,  caused  the  dialectic  trea- 
tises to  be  translated  into  Syriac.  John  of  Alexandria^  siu»- 
named  FhUoponus,^  (an  Eclectic),  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Greek  Commentaries  on  Aristotle;  from  whom,  never- 
theless, he  differed  on  the  question  of  the  eternity  of  the 
world ;  and  after  him  John  of  Damascrisf  not  only  gave  to 
the  East  for  the  first  time  a  system  of  Theology  (§  230, 
231) ;  but  by  his  works*  continued  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  was  not 
extinguished  till  the  downfall  of  the  Greek  Empire  (§  283). 

1  Bom  A.D.  858,  died  891. 
MvpioßißXioVf  ed.  HoESCHEL,  Aug,  Vind,  1601. 

2  Died  about  608. 

Tbechsel,  lieber  Johannes  Pbiloponos.  In  den  Studien  und 
Kritiken  von  AiiTifANN  und  ITmbreit,  1835. 

His  Commentaries— Or  the  Analytics  (First  and  Second),  On  the 
Physics,  Metaphysics,  De  Anima,  and  other  works  of  Aristotle^  ap- 
peared, for  the  most  part,  at  Venice,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

3  Died  about  754 ;  also  known  by  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas. 

*  *EjcÖ6<rtc  rijc  df>QQ$6^tje  ^rtffrtwf. — Opera  ed.  Lb  Quien,  Paris* 
1712,  2  vols.  foL 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

SECOND  PERIOD, 


HISTOEY  OP  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES, 

OB,  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM;    PBOM  THE   COMMEÜTCEMEITT 
OF  THE  NINTH  TO  THE   SIXTEENTH  CBNTFBT. 

AftcTTipts  qf  the  Season  towards  the  cultivation  of  Science, 
tmder  the  inflttence  of  an  extraneous  prvncijße  and  positive 
laws. 


Sistory  qf  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the 
Schoolmen,     {From  800  to  the  Mfleenth  Century.) 

237.  The  spirit  of  philosophical  curiosity  which  had  pos- 
sessed so  much  influence  throughout  the  preceding  penod, 
dwindled  to  a  yery  slender  thread,  and  influenced  in  a  very- 
inferior  degree  the  public  mind  during  the  days  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  At  the 
same  time  a  new  System  and  new  Method  were  contained 
in  embryo  in  the  precious  remains  of  old  philosophy,  and 
acquired  fte  name  of  the  Scholastic ;  because  it  was  prin- 
cipally formed  in  the  schools  founded  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.*  That  great  monarch,  so  astonishingly  superior 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  very  properly  began  the  work 

1  See  the  Work  of  Launot,  §  245 ;  and  J.  M.  Unold,  De  Societate 
Literaria  a  Carolo  M.  institnta,  Jen.  1752,  4to. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  such  studies  were  cultivated 
at  a  still  earlier  period  in  Great  Britain.  See  Mübbat,  De  Britannia 
atque  Hibemia  seeculo  a  sexto  inde  ad  decimum  literar.  domicilio ;  in 
the  Nov.  Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  torn.  II,  part  II,  p.  72. 
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of  civilization  by  establisliing  elementary  schools  for  the 
clergy,  where  were  taught,  in  the  jejune  sketches  of  Marci- 
anus  Gapelhtf  Cassiodorus,  and  Bede,  the  seven  liberal  arts^ 
or,  as  they  were  termed  by  Boethius,  the  Trivivm  and  Qua- 
drwium,  CharleiDagne  founded  IScewiae  an  Academy  at- 
tached to  his  court,  as  well  as  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
those  destined  for  public  affairs ;  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  latter  he  invited,  principally  from  England,  several 
men  of  eminent  merit.  (See  Alctdn,  §  245).  His  successors 
also  encouraged  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schoolf^ 
for  the  clergy,  in  the  convents  and  episcopal  sees. 

'238.  In  these  schools,  and  ertaU  more  in  the  universities 
which  were  subsequently  formed,  especially  in  that  of  Paris^ 
the  model  of  ^  the  rest,  a  'decree  of  seal  for  Bcience,  as 
considerable  as  eot^d  be  expected  from  the  infarmation,  posi- 
tion, and  circumstances  ei  the  ecdesiasties  for  whom  thesd 
semioaries  had  been  princ^afly  designed,  ^jcadually  unfolded 
itself.  An  alliance  was  now  formed  between  faith  in  the 
objective  value  of  revealed  truths,  out  of  which  the  dogmaa 
of  the  church  had  gradually  arisen  tmd  bad  been  carefully 
preserved  by  its  hierarchy,  and  the  daily  increasing  desire  4>f 
penetrating  to  the  principles  fkemselveB,  or  to  the  dbjectivo 
certitude  of  these  truths.  ^Rib  means  employed  were  Logia 
and  Metaphysics,  or  BialecticB,  This  wis  i^e  oidgm  of  tho 
«cholastic  pko^phj,  wfaidi  was  eogi^ed  i>  t^  ^ip^^ 
tion  of  Dialectics  to  Theok^  (such  as  it  was  «stabhshedL 
by  3t.  Ai^B^tin),  and  An  intimste  aasociaticm  of  ti^ese  tw^ 
sciences. 

23d.  The  human  mind  thus  ende&i^oured<at  once,  without- 
any  substantialknowledge  or  previous  disdixlme,  to  grapple 
with  the  greatest  of  all  questions,  tiie  Kature  .o#khe  l^ivi* 
sity^  and  .by  a  course  the  veverse  of  that  pursued  by  <Gre-- 
dan  phüosophy,  beginning  with  this  ^eat  pnncipH  sought 
in  its  descent  to  embrace  the  circle  of  aUjao^uiredlEnowle^e» 
The  impulse  was  given  by  Theology ;  which  always  conti- 
Baed  to  be  the  prmcipsd  mxmag  power  bb  wdl  ae  object. 
At  first  nothing  more  was  designed  i^an  the  confirmation  of 
ceitain  isolated  doctrines  by  the  authority  of  an  appeal  to. 
Season  las  well  ba  BevelatiGai ;  Bubsequently  men  weise  de* 
sirous  of  binding  together  into  a  sort  of  «y  E^eoa,  the  Jesuits 
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«f  ibese  reasoiiiiigs ;  ia  the  emi  it  was  their  eikdeaTGdir  to 
oonBolidate,  ^eoDfimi,  and  define,  by  means  of  a  -cIob^  deter- 
SQinati0n  and  cosnbinatioB  of  -eonc^tioiiB,  the  «pifaei»  of 
knowledge  wjucb  by  such  means  they  laaA  «stended. 

2M.  Eevelaticm  liad  already  supplied  the  liig^est  resiüts 
«Kf  such  inquiries  as  regards  the  maitter  »od  contents.  AH 
l^at  vemamed  to  be  sought  was  the  form  of  BatioBal  SeieiKe 
and  täie  clearness  «nd  eertaintj  of  Knowledge.  All  l&at 
<iould«be  dbtafined  by  investigation  had  been  already  ^eßfied, 
jEnd  aU  deviation  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Churcih ;  nor 
were  the  fmeans  employed — Dialectics — ^less  absolutely  fised 
by  usage.  The  circle  'ef  mental  activity  was  consefaentlT 
eonfin^ ;  and  a  spirit  of  minute  subtilty  began  to  prevau, 
more  especially  in  establishments  eut  off  from  large  commn^ 
iiieatien  with  the  grertt  world,  w^hioh  amt»ed  the  Inqnisi- 
tivvness  of  the  human  mind  by  the  disoussion  of  puerile 
&xrmularies.  In  opposition  to  IDiailednes  arose  Myaäicism, 
which  tried  to  estaBiii^  the  claims  of  Sentiment. 

24tl.  Dialectics  themselves  were  a  mere  logical  sleletcm 
after  the  manner  of  Boethius  and  Casaidorus;  and  more 
recently,  in  conformity  to  the  sketcb  of  Bade  (§  235), 
which  was  adopted  as  his  model  by  Alcuin;  and  finally« 
after  the  mtem  attributed  to  St.  Augustin,  ($  2^).  It 
became  indeed  somewhat  more  enlarged  afber  they  had  .ac- 
quired from  the  Arabs  some  äight  acquaintance  with  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  by  means  of  rude  translations  from 
the  Arabic  and  4jhreek.  Li  spite  of  the  opposition  it  ^  first 
encountered,  and  the  imputation  df  beresy,  this  trhilosopliy 
became  daily  more  prevalent,  and  ultimately  of  utoi^^ssal 
influence,  in  consequence  ofheir^jsSüei  to  Theobi^. 

242.  It  is  not  possible  to  ddSne  with  iu;euiac^  ^e  dura- 
tion of  the  empire  of  scholastic  philosophy.  It  began  in  the 
ninth  century,^  andbas  in -some  ^Qgoee  .&uawived  to  oaxr  own 
äays;  but  the  revival  of  .classical  ^ecature  imd  tbe  Safor- 
mation  deprived  it  for  ever  of  that  unUmited  authomiy  wJaich 
it  possessed  before. 

>  93m  origin  of  SobolaBüc  philosophy  as  «oftern  x^oneflto  tl»  epoch 
of  Boflcellin,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centniy;  or  lastlj  ^as 
f^öemum  -do«),  to  tiie  commenoemest  of  the  Ibitteenfii; 
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243.  Four  epochs  may  be  defined  in  the  history  of  this 
philosophy,  deducible  from  the  history  of  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Beality  of  Conceptions;  and  the  relations  of 
Philosophy  to  Theology.  First  period,  down  to  the  eleventh 
century: — ^A  blind  Bealism^  with  scattered  attempts  to 
apply  the  elements  of  Philosophy  to  Theology.  Second 
period,  from  Moscellvn  to  Jlextmder  of  Hales  or  Alesitut,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
appearance  of  Nominalism  and  of  a  more  liberal  system  of 
inquiry,  quickly  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
which  established  the  triumph  of  Eealism.  An  alliance  was 
brought  about  between  philosophy  and  theology  in  generals. 
Third  period.  From  Alexander  and  Albert,  sumamed  the 
G-reat,  to  Occam :  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Duriag  this  period,  Eealism  had  exclusive  dominion:  the 
system  of  instruction  adopted  bv  the  Church  was  con- 
solidated by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic- Aristotelian 
system ;  and  philosophy  became  still  more  closely  connected 
with  theology.  The  age  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Scottis. 
Fourth  period,  From  Occam  to  the  sixteenth  century.  A 
continued  contest  between  Nominalism  and  Eealism,  where- 
in the  former  obtained  some  partial  successes.  Philosophy 
was  gradually  detached  from  Theology,  through  the  renewal 
of  their  old  debates.  Some  other  attempts  to  introduce 
reforms  in  the  systems  of  both  appear  as  subordinate 
phenomena. 

Ohaervaium.  Three  different  relations  subsisted  between  Philosophy 
and  Theology  during  these  periods:  Ist.  Philosophy  was  considered 
merely  eubcrdiiuUe :  as  the  Ancilla  Theotpgice :  2ndly.  It  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  on  a  footing  of  equality:  Srdly.  They  were 
mutually  separated  and  divorced. 

244.  In  examining  the  philosophy  of  these  ages  we  ought, 
(making  due  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  not  appreciating  what  was  effected  then  by  what  might 
be  achieved  now),  to  allow  all  their  merit  to  superior  minds 
without  laying  to  their  charge  the  faults  of  their  age  and 
their  contemporaries :  and  to  show  ourselves  sensible  to  the 
good  as  weU  as  to  the  evil  of  the  Scholastic  system.    Among 

1  RealisDL supposes  our  ideas  to  have  a  recU  essence:  Nominalism 
the  contnuy, — JSd, 
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its  good  results  were  a  dialectic  use  of  the  Understanding, 
a  great  subtilty  of  thought,  an  extension  of  the  domain  of 
Dogmatical  Metaphysics,  and  a  rare  sagacity  in  the  develop- 
ment and  distinction  of  ontological  notions,  with  individual 
eflforts  on  the  part  of  several  men  of  genius,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  bondage  in  which  they  were  held.  The  ill  effects 
were,  the  dissemination  of  a  minute  and  puerile  spirit  of 
speculation,  the  decay  of  sound  and  practical  sense,  with  a 
neglect  of  the  accurate  and  real  sciences  and  the  sources 
whence  they  are  to  be  derived,  that  is : — ^Experience,  History, 
and  the  Study  of  Languages.    To  these  must  be  added  the 

Prevalence  of  the  dominion  of  authority,  and  prescription; 
ad  taste ;  and  a  rage  for  frivolous  distinctions  and  subdivi- 
sions, to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  interests  of  science.  Such 
were  the  ulterior  consequences  of  these  protracted  habits  on 
the  intellectual  culture  and  the  social  progress  of  the  human 
race.  In  conclusion,  we  have  to  consider  its  further  effects 
on  the  scientific  culture  and  advancement  of  humanity. 

Oeneral  Treatises  on  the  History  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,* 

Lud.  Yives,  De  Causis  Corruptarum  Artium  (in  his  Works),  Bas, 
1555,  2  vols,  folio,  or  ed.  Majansius,  Vaient.  1782-90. 

History  of  the  Decline  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  their  Revival  in 
the  XIV  and  XV  Centuries;  serving  as  an  Introduction  to  a  Literaiy 
History  of  these  two  Centuries,  London, 

Cms.  EoASsn  Bvlml  Historia  Universitatis  Parisiensis,  etc.  Paris. 
1665-73,  6  vols.  fol. 

f  J.  B.  L.  Crbvibb,  History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  from  its 
foundation,  etc.  Paris,  1761,  7  vols.  12mo. 

JoH.  Launojub,  De  Celebrioribus  Scholis  a  Carolo  H.  Instanratis, 
Par.  1672.  Idem:  De  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuna  in  Academia  Pari- 
siensi,  Par,  1653,  4to. ;  accessere  J.  Jonsii  Diss,  de  Historia  Peripa- 
tetica  et  editoris  de  varia  Aristotelis  in  Scholis  Protestantium  Fortuna 
Schediasma,  Vitemh.  1720,  8vo. 

Chfh.  Bindeb,  De  Scholastica  Theologia,  Ttib,  1614,  4to. 

Hebm.  Conbinc},  De .  Antiquitatibus  Academicis  Dissertt.  Hdmst, 
1659-1673,  4to.     Cura  C.  A.  Heumanni,  Oötting,  1789,  4to. 

Ad.  Tbibbeohovii  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis  et  Comipta  per  eos 
Divinarum  et  Humanarum  rerum  Scientia  liber  singularis,  Oiss,  1665, 
8vo. ;  ed.  II  cum  Prsefat.  C.  A.  Hechanni,  Jen.  1719,  4to. 

Jao.  Thohasius,  De  Doctoribus  Scholasticis,  Lips,  1676,  4to. 

*  See  the  Prize  Essay  of  Joubdaik  :  History  of  the  Aristotelian 
Writings  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Translated  into  German  by  Ad. 
Stahb,  1831. 
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f  J..  A.  CiUMiBy  ContiaQBition  of  Bbssaet,  part  V,  tcmk  II,  'mt^ 

+  ScHBOCKH,  EecleaiiMtieal  History,  part  XXII— XXXIV. 

Fabbicu  Biblioth.  Lat.  Mediae  et  lufr.  .£tatis. 

Fl  Bruckbbi  De  Natuifl  Indole  et  Modo  Philosophi«  SeLoTasdcsB; 
in  Ms  Hist  Phüos.  Grit,  torn.  Ill,  p.  709,  and!  his  Hist  de  Ideis, 
pi  198. 

t  TnmaiCAflV,  Spirit  of  SpeeolstiTe  PMIoBophy,  PmiB  IT  asid  T. 

t  BiTHUE,  If  anaal  of  the  Hiatoij  of  Pkiloeopbj,  torn.  T.  aiad  YI. 

t  TsMKEXunr,  History  of  Philosophy,  torn.  VIII,  sqq. 

f  W.  li.  Gl.  Babon  von  "EBSBffrmjsf,  Natural  Theology  of  the  School- 
men, with  Supplements  on  their  Doctrine  of  Free-will,  and  their 
ITotion  of  l^mth,  Leipe.  ISOe,  ava 

Baub,  Dier  Begriff  der  christlichen  Phüoaophfe  und  die  Haupt« 
momente  ihser  Bntwicfcelnng.  In  den  Theologiaehen  JahrbUdiem, 
1846.    Dritter  Artikel:  Die  scholastische  PhUosophie,  §  183-2a3. 

BnTEB,  (beschichte  der  Christlichen  Philosophie.  4  Theile  der 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie ;  (T— 8  Theil,  1841,  fg.) 

Ditto,  translation,  published  by  Bohn,  Lond<m,  1849. 

M  ABBAOH,  Qeschiehte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittela^rs»  1841.  (3  Theil 
de»  Lehrbuchs  der  Qeachidite  des  Phüeaophiej^ 

PIEST  PEBIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I.    jUiohtte  Sedlism  doum  to  the  eommeneement  of  ike 

Slevenih  Cewtwr^. 

245.  The  attempts  of  philosophising  Beason  at  thia  period 
were  fbeMe  and  imperfect,  though  they  might  have  been  more 
successful  bttt  for  the  constraint  imposed  by  the  hierarchy. 
Such  a  state  of  things  permitted  tne  existence  of  only  a 
small  niunber  of  superior  writers,  who  shed  a  doubtful  light 
amid  the  general  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Scholastic  system*  The  first  of  these,  in  the 
order  of  time,  was  the  Englishman  Mcuin  or  AJßinua,^  whom 
Charlemagne  brought  with  him  from  Italy  to  his  court. 
Thia  very  learned  writer  (for  the  tiskes  in  which  he  lived) 
wrote  Bpon  the  ^Biviwm  and  Quitdrhium^  (§  237).  Hie  papu 
JRhabanus  Mduru»  introduced  his  dialectics  into  Germany.* 

*  Bom  at  York  7S6,  died  804. 

'  In  his  work  De  Septem  Artibus.    See  his  0pp.  Omnia  de  noro 
coUectaet  ed.  eur.  S'bobbnij,  Matisb,  1777,  2  yob.  foL 
3  Bom  at  Mentz  776 ;  died  archbishop  of  that  city  8^6. 


ÜSI^ 
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Johannen  Sbofus  Mirena, 

f  Johannes  Scotns  Erigena,  or  an  Eäaay  on  the  Origin  ef  Christtaa 
Philosophy,  Bsad  iU  aaored  chanusiarfe  by  P^oaB  Hjoax,  CbpenA. 
1823,  8vo. 

Stauoenkaieb,  Johanne»  Seotus  Sd^eaa»  I  TheU«  ISSi. 

246.  John  Seotm^  an  Iruhmaa  (hcoace  iia  siimaiiaL^  of 
Erigena)^  belonged  to  a  muck  higliQr  ordfir:  a  mux  q£  gnat 
Imemng,  and  of  a  piiüoeopfaieat  and  oiigisial  mmd;  whose 
means  of  attaining,  to  sack  a  superiorit  j  we  are  ignorant  of. 
He  was  inyited  m)m  England  to  Franee  by  Charles  tb» 
Bald,  but  subsequently  obliged  to  q.mt  the  Mter  country  • 
being  persecuted  as  a  heretic.  At  the  invitation  of  Alfred 
the  Great  he  retired  to  Oxford,  where  he  i&ed  about  88& 

His  acfoaintance  with  loam  and  Greek  (to^  whidi  b<»H0 
assert  he  added  the  Arabic) ;  hie  leve  for  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Plato;  his  traa^ntioft  (exceedingly  esteemed 
l^broughomt  the  West),  of  Pionysius  the  Arecmgite  (§  23^}; 
his  liberal  and  enlightened  views  (whifeh  the  disputes'  of  the 
day  called  upon  hmi  to  ezf»ress)  respecting  precbstinalaQix' 
aiia.  the  euehorist; — all  these  entire  him  to  be  conrndrared  a 
phemwicaioa  for  the  times  in  which  he  Hved.  Add  to  this» 
that  h6  regarded  philosophy  as' the  science  of  the  pviociples 
of  aQ  thias^y  ana  as  inseparable  from  true  religioB ;  that  he 
adopted  a  phöibsophical  system'  (a  revived  Neo|4)at(n!i2sm)  of 
which  the  foundatioii  was  the  maxim:  That  €K>d  is  -^e 
essence  ci  aü  things  ^  that  from  the  plenitude  of  His  nature 
"Fmsk  Caisses  (I&ae),  from  which  Nature  is  begotten,  are  aH 
derived,  and  to  Hini  ultimate]|y  returm  (I^nmardiahg  coma 
— natura  naturata).  His  labours,  enlightened  by  so  much 
learning  and  suggested  by  so  much  talent,  might  have 
accompUshed  more  if  they  had  sot  been  bfig^ted  by  the 
imputation  of  heresy. 

>  See  on  this  subject  his  treatise^  Be  DiVinft  Frffi^egtiBatioua  et 
Ciatiä,  in  Gilb.  Makguini  Tett.  Auctonun  qui  IX  S'aec.  de  Pnedesti- 
natione  et  Gratia  scripserimt.  Opera  et  Fragmento»  Paris,  I6£i0|i 
torn.  I,  p.  103],  sqq. 

^  De  Bivisione  Natnr»  libri  V,  od.  Th.  6alb,  Oxq»,  1681,  loL 
Extracts  from  Ei'igena  are  to  be  found  in  Hkumaki«  Acta  PMlos. 
torn.  Ill,  p.  858;  and  in  DuriN,  Auet.  Eccles.  toio.  A^II.,  p.  79. 
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Berenger  and  I/mfrcme, 

OuDiRi  Diss,  de  ViU,  ScripÜB,  et  Doctrinä  Berengarii,  In  Comment, 
t  II.  p.  622. 

G.  E.  \iESSDSQ,  Berengarins  Taronensis,  Bruna,  1770,  4to.  f  See 
Historical  and  Literary  Miscell.,  extracted  from  the  library  of  Wolfenb., 
y  Tol.  (Complete  Works  of  Lesstno,  t.  XX.) 

.  Bebengabius  Tubonensis,  Dissert  by  C.  F.  Stjeüdun,  in  his 
Archives  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  (pabl.  with 
Tzohibneb),  Tol.  II,  fasc.  2,  Leips,  1814.  The  same:  Progr.  Annan- 
tlatur  editio  libri  Berengarii  Turonensis  adveraas  Lanfraocnm ;  simul 
omnino  de  ejus  scriptis  agitur,  GoU.  1814,  4to. 

MiLONis  Cbispini  Vita  Lanfranci,  apud  Mabillon  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ordin.  Bened.  Saec.  VI,  p.  630 ;  and  his  0pp.  ed.  Luo.  Daghebiub 
(D'Achkbt),  Paris,  1648,  fol. 

247.  Next  in  order  comes  Gerhert,  a  monk  of  Aurillac^ 
who  afterwards  became  pope  Sylvester  11.,^  and  acquired,  at 
Seville  and  Cordova,  extraordinary  information,  for  that 
time,  in  the  mathematics  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs,  which  he  disseminated  in  the  schools  or  monasterie» 
of  Bobbio,  Eheims,  Aurillac,  Tours,'  and  Sens.  After  him 
appeared  Berenger  of  Tours,'  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  his  learning,  and  his  freedom  of  opinion,  by  which 
he  drew  upon  himself  some  severe  persecutions,  in  conse- 
quence of  discussions  on  the  subject  of  transubstantiation.^ 
His  opponent  Lcmfrcmc^  as  weU  as  the  cardinal  Peter 
JDamiamis,  or  Bamien^  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of 
Dialectics  as  applied  to  Theology ;  and  his  skill  therein  gave 
to  the  former  (in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries),  the  ad- 
vantage over  Berenger.  This  discussion,  which  was  subse- 
quently revived,  had  the  effect  of  tightening  still  more  the 
bonds  of  authority. 

^  Bom  in  Anvergne;  pope  A.D.  999 ;  died  1008. 

2  His  Dialectic  treatise.  De  Bationali  et  Batione  üti,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Thesanr.  Anecdot.  Pszn,  1. 1,  part  2,  p.  146  :  and  his  Letters  in 
Duchesne,  Hist.  Franc.  Script,  t  II,  p  789,  sqq. 

ÖooK,  Gerbert,  oder  Sylvester  II,  und  sein  Jtdirhnndert,  1837. 

'  Con.  Berengarins,  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  died  1088. 

^  Liber  Berengarii  Turonensis  adversus  Lanfrancum  ex  Cod.  Mscpt. 
Guelpberbit.  edit,  a  Stjeudlino,  Qott.  1823,  4to.  (Progr.  III.) 

*  Bom  at  Pavia  1005 ;  died  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  1069. 

«  Of  Bavenna;  bom  1001,  died  1072. 


■»■•^ 
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St,  Änselm  of  Ccmterlu/ry, 

AiTBELMi  Gantiiariensis  0pp.  lab.  et  stnd.  D.  G.  Qxbbxbov,  ParU. 
1675;  second  edition,  1721 ;  Venet.  1744,  2  vols.  fol. 

Eadmsbi  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  in  the  Acta  Sanctoram,  Anho,,  Aprils 
t  II,  p.  685,  sqq.,  and  in  the  edit,  of  the  Works  of  Anselm  above. 

"V  A.  Rainbbi,  Panegyrical  Hist,  of  St.  AnscIm,  Modena,  1693 — 
1706,  4  vols.  4to. :  and  Jo.  Sabi8bubi]Q7sis,  De  Yitä  Anselmi,  Whaa* 
ton's  Anglia  Sacra,  part  II,  p.  149. 

Frakok,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  1842. 

Hassb,  Amselm  of  Canterbury,  1  Th.  1848. 

248.  8t  Anselm f  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Lanfrano 
(whom  we  must  not  confound  with  the  schoolman  his  con- 
temporary, Anselm  of  Laon),^  was  bom  at  Aosta  in  1034, 
(or,  according  to  Carriere,  in  1033);  became  prior  and 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Bee,  and  died,  archbishop  of 
CanterbuTv,  1109.  He  was  a  second  Augustin;  superior 
to  those  of  his  age  in  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding  and 
powers  of  logic ;  and  equal  to  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  day  for  virtue  and  pietjr.  He  felt  a  lively  want  of  a 
Bvstem  of  religious  philosophy,  to  be  effected  by  combining 
the  results  of  controversies  on  such  subjects,  in  accordance, 
for  the  most  part,  with  the  views  of  St.  Augustin.  For  this 
purpose,  he  composed  his  Monologiwrn  9we  JExemplum  MedU 
tcmdi  de  ratione  Mdei ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  develope 
systematically  the  great  truths  of  religion  on  principles  of 
Keason,  but  at  the  same  time  presupposing  Eaith.  To  this 
he  added  his  JProskmumy  otherwise  called,  Mdes  quarens 
Intellectum;  where  ne  seeks  to  prove  the  existence  of  Grod 
from  the  notion  of  the  Greatest  Thing  that  can  be  thought 
(the  most  perfect  Being).  A  monk  of  Marmoutier,  named 
Oatmilon,  ably  attacked  this  sort  of  ontological  argument,' 
which  received  from  its  author  the  name  of  the  Anselmicm 
proof  J  though  it  exchanged  it  at  a  later  period  for  that 'of 
the  GaHestcm,  and  which  Kant,  in  his  Critique  of  pwre  Bea^ 
Sony  shows  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  assumption  of  the 

>  Died  A.D.  1117. 

^  Oaunilonis  Liber  pro  Insipiente  advergus  Anselmi  in  Proslogio 
xatiocinantem ;  together  with  Ajtsblmi  ApoIogeticuB  contra  Insipientem. 
(In  the  works  cited  above). 
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thing  to  be  proved.  Anselin  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the 
inventor  of  Scholastic  Metaphysics,  inasmuch  as  ne  afforded 
thefirrt  »»iiiipleof  it.;,  thougk  other  aystemes  saba«|iuDtly 
superseded  his  own^  and  bob»  of  Im  ideas  were  nev«r 
followed  upv 

SiMebert  rfTorn^ 

SKIdeberti  Tnnmensis  Opera,  ed.  Airr.  Bbaügeitdbx,  Pcarü,  1708» 
fol. ;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  of  Gallaitd,  t  XIY,  p.  337,  sqq. 

f  W»  C.  L,  Zdeoleb,  Memoirs  towards  a  Hist,  of  the  Theological 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  a  QodI,  with  an  Extract  from  the  first  Dog- 
matical System  [in  the  West}  of  Hildebert»  archbiahop  of  Toursi  Q^, 
1792,  8vo. 

249.  HiMelert  of  Lavardm,  aorchbishop  of  Tours/  and  as 
ia  probable,  the  disciple  of  Bereuter,  was  equal  ta  Anseba 
in  sagacity  and.  aEnlitr  as  a  k>giciaia;  and  aiupasaed  him 
m  deamess  and  in  the  harmomoua  culture  ox  hia  mind* 
To  an  acquaintamce  with  the  Clasaics  and  other  accocaplislft- 
ments,  rare  in  his  age,  he  added  independence  of  nsindy 
practical  sense,  and  a  degree  of  taste  which  preserved  hisL 
firom  faUiifcg  into  the  vaiiK  asid  puerile  c^cussibiis  of  hia  eoo* 
temporariea.  His  Traetaiy»  Pkiiowphieut^  and  hi»  MgraJm 
jFhiiosophia^  are  the  first  essays  towards  a  popular  wffA&OBk 
of  Theology.  Othh  and  ScnormSy  two  nonks  of  the  same 
period,  opposed  themadvea  to  the  LogieiaiDay  and  were 
devoted  ta  a  practical  Mysticism.' 

SECOND  PEEiaD  OF  THE  SCJHOLASTIC 

PHILOSOPHY. 

II.  Dispuiea  hetweem  ike  NominaMsit  and  JBedlitigy  feom 
SoaedUn  (end  of  üe  JSlevenih  Cen^urt^  t»  Akxmukr  ^ 
Males. 

J  AC,  TsoKAfln  datio  da  Sectft  yomlnaliwnt;  Onuones^  Lips. 
1682— 86, 8va 

^  Bom  between  1058  and  1057 ;  died  about  1134. 

'  Part  of  this  treatise  is  comprised  in  the  woi^  of  Hugo  nm  Sr. 

ViOTOB. 

3  The  latter  (from  Angt,  near  Bftle ;  died  1130)  adopted  the  new 
Flatonic-Augustinian  Theology. 


Chfh.  Meikebs,  De  NominaHiUB.  ae  Bealiam  initiia ;  Commentatt. 
Soc.  Qoti,  t.  XII,  p.  12. 

Lud  FinD.  Otto  BAiJWiAxrES-Ckusnm,  Vrogr,  de  rero  Scholasti- 
comrn  RealiTtm  et  IfoBmialium  diBcrimine  et  sententU  Theologicay 
Jen.  1821,  4to. 

JoH.  Mabt;  CTSLAmam  Diss.  (res.  Jo.  Thxod;  KmnxxTR)  de  Tita  et 
^«sresi  Bosceliini,  Urlang.  1759,  ito.  See  also  Thesanraa  Brag;  et 
Bibliogiayhicua  of  Gbo.  £jur.  Wauuu,  Chemnit,  179%  dvow^ 


IbscellifL 

250.  The  prsetiee  ei  Diaiecties,  and  tbe  qtteatioiis  arising 
out  of  a  disputed  passage  in  Popphyry's  Introduction  to 
the  Organum  of  Aristotle  (rr^pl  vevre  (fwv&v)^  respecting 
the  different  metaphysical  opinions  entertained  oj  the 
Flatonists  and  Peripaitetics  of  the  nature  of  Glass  Concept 
tions — such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  division,  between 
the  XominaJists  and  Bealists,  in  part  adhering  to  Fiato,  and 
in  part  to  Aristotle:  disputes  which  stirred  up  frequent 
and  angry  debates  in  the  schools,  without  any  other  result 
than  that  of  sharpening  their  powers  of  argumentation.* 
This  long  discussion  was  begun  by  John  BoseeWin  (o? 
BousseHin),  a  canon  of  Compiegne,*  who,  (on  the  testimony 
of  Ins  adreraaries),  maintained  that  the  notions  of  GeBua 
and  Species  were  nothing  but  mere  words  and  terms  {ßatus 
vocw),  which  we  use  to  designate  qualities  common  to 
different  individual  objects.*  He  was  led  on  By  this  doc- 
trine to  some  heterodox  opinion«  respecting  the  Trinity, 
which  he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retract  at  Soissons, 
A.I>.  1092.  It  is  certain  that  EoscelKn  is  the  first  author 
who  obtained  the  i^ellation  of  a  Nominalist,  and  from  his 
time  the  school  previously  established,  which  held  the  creed 
that  G-enus  and  Species-notions  were  real  essences,,  or  types 
and  moulds  of  thmgs  {Wnwersalia  ante  Bern  according  to 
the  phrase  of  the  Schoolmen),  was  througjhout  the  present 
period  perpetually  opposed  to  Nominalism,  whose  partisans 
maintamed  that  the  uhiversaUa  subsisted  only  m  re^  or  post 
rem:  m>r  was  the  difficulty  ever  definitively  settled. 

'  Job.  SABWRUMJUia»  Mefialbs*»  «•  ^^^  T^^»  ^71 

'  About  1089. 

'  See  the  treatiae  of  Anaelm,  De  FideTruaJ!tati8,,aeu  De  lacantttionc 
Terbi^  c.  2 :  and  John  of  Salisbury. 
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Melard, 

Pbtb.  Abelabdx  et  Helolsse  Opera  nnnc  prim,  edita  ex  MSS.  codd. 
Fb.  AMBORsn,  etc.  stnd.  Andb.  Qdebcetani  (And.  Duchesne),  Paris. 
1616,  4to.    Idem :  In  Historia  Calamitatnm  suarum. 

+  [Gebvaise],  Life  of  P.  Abeillard,  Paris,  1720,  2  vols.  12mo. 

John  Bebington,  The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Abehurd  and  Helolse, 
etc.,  Birm»  and  Lond.  1787,  4to. 

+  F.  C.  ScHLossEB,  Abailard  and  Dalcin.  Life  and  Opinions  of  an 
Enthusiast  and  a  Philosopher,  Gotha,  1807,  Svo. 

J.  H.  F.  Fbebich,  Comment.  Theol.  Grit,  de  P.  Abelardi  Doctrina 
Dogm.  et  Morali,  (prize  comp.),  Jen,  1827, 4to. 

Gabbiebe,  AlHilard  nnd  Heloiäe.  Eingeleitet  durch  eine  Darstellung 
von  Abälard's  philosophic,  1844. 

Petb.  Abelabdi  Opera,  ed.  V.  Gousin,  1850. 

Abelardi  et  Helolsse  Epistolse,  ed.  Rawlinson,  Syo.  Lond.  1718. 

Lettres  d'Abelard  et  d'Heloise,  trad,  par  Oddoul,  pr6c6d6es  d'un 
Essai  histor.  par  Quizot,  2  vols.  8yo.  Par,  1889. 

251.  A  celebrated  discussion  tookplace  in  the  School  of 
Paris  on  the  mode  in  which  the  Universal  is  contained 
in  the  Individual,  between  William  de  Champeaux^  ä 
renowned  Logician,  and  Pet&r  JJbelard^  or  Ahetllard,  his 
pupu  and  opponent.  Abelard,  who  by  some  has  been  con- 
sidered the  first  in  point  of  time  of  the  Scholastic  philo- 
sophers, employed  in  the  debate  none  but  negative  argu- 
ments; but  proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  some 
qualifications  superior  to  the  narrow  dispute  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  He  was  bom  at  Palais,  a  village  near  to 
l^antes,  A.D.  1079,  and  possessed  rare  abilities,  which  were 
sedulously  cultivated.  To  great  talents  as  a  logician,  he 
added  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  G-recian  philosopHy ; 
borrowed,  it  is  true,  only  firom  St.  Augustin  and  Cicero. 
The  perusal  of  the  Classics  had  imparted  to  his  mind  a 
certain  elegance  as  well  as  a  thirst  for  scientific  fame,  which 
Bet  off  his  style  in  teaching  and  writing,  and  which  at  this 
period  was  rare,  and  proportionably  a(Cnired.  He  evinced 
even  greater  boldness  than  Anselm  in  his  attempts  to 
demonstrate,  on  rational  principles,  the  obscure  dogmas  of 
the  Christian  religion,  particularly  that  of  the  Trinity.*  In 
this  doctrine  he  assumes  unity  in  the  Divine  Being,  along 

>  G.Gampellensis :  he  died  the  bishop  of  GhlLlons,  A.D.  1120. 

^  In  his  Introductio  ad  Theol.  Ghristian.,  libb.  III.  seu  de  Fide 
Trinitatis,  libb.  Ill :  see  his  Works,  p.  973  sqq. :  and  in  the  larger 
Treatise :  Theologia  Ghristiana,  libb.  Y.  given  by  Edm.  Mabteni,  Thes. 
Nov,  Anecdot.,  t.  V. 
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yith  diversiiy  in  his  relations  (reloHonum  divergüas)^  in 
"^hich  consist  tlie  Divine  Persons.  He  also  maintains  a 
cognition  of  Gk)d  (as  the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  inde- 
pendent Being),  hy  means  of  the  Eeason,  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  heathen  philosophers,  without  derogating  from  the 
incomprehensibihty  of  God.  He  also  attempted,  as  Hilde- 
bert had  done  before  him  (§  249),  to  explain,  on  philoso- 
5hical  principles,  the  chief  conceptions  of  Theological 
lorality,  as,  for  instance,  the  notions  of  Vice  and  Virti^e. 
He  made  both  to  consist  in  the  mental  resolution,  or  in  the 
intention ;  and  maintained,  against  the  moral  conviction  of 
his  age,  that  no  natural  pleasures  or  sensual  desires  are  in 
themselves  of  the  nature  of  sin.*  He  discovered  the 
evidence  of  the  morality  of  actions  in  the  frame  of  mind 
and  maxims  according  to  which  those  actions  are  under- 
taken. His  talents  as  a  teacher  attracted  an  immense 
crowd  of  admirers  from  among  the  young  men  at  Paris,  and 
increased  the  celebrity  of  its  university;  but  at  the  same 
time,  his  reputation  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  others, 
which,  backed  by  his  ill-fated  passion  for  Eloisa,  and  the 
zeal  of  theologians  rigidly  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
!Romish  church,  and  in  particular  the  jealousy  of  St. 
Bernard,  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  dimi- 
nished the  influence  his  talents  would  otherwise  have  pos- 
sessed. He  died  at  Clugny,  1142.  The  epistolary  cor- 
respondence of  Abelard  and  Heloise  which  has  been  pre- 
served, bespeaking  the  painful  reminiscence  of  their  past 
happiness,  and  overflowing  with  a  spirit  of  sublime  melan- 
choly, is  a  glorious  monument  of  romantic  love.  The  most 
remarkable  of  Abelard's  scientific  works  are  his  Logic  or 
Dialectics,  his  Introduction  to  Christian  Theology,  contain- 
ing his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  his  Christian  Theology. 
He  also  published  sermons  for  the  nuns  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans. 

252.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions  of  Abelard  a  great 
number  of  men  of  talents  were  willing  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
and  attempted,  with  various  success,  to  associate  Philosopny 
with  Theology.  The  principal  were  O,  de  Conches?  and 
Chiilb,  de  la  torree,  bom  in  Ghuscony,  and  bishop  of  Poitiers  j' 

*  Ethica,  sea  liber  dictns  Scito  TeipBnxn,  in  Pezii  Thcs.  Noviss. 
Anccdotoraxn,  t.  Ill^  part  2,  p.  625.  ^  Died  1150. 

3  On  that  account  surn»med  Pictaviensig. .  Died  1154. 


StLgk  de  St,  Thtety  x£  Lower  Saxony  >ar  ilandens;'  Btibert 
(JFoUoth?)  of  Mdim;^  M^ert  FiMeifn,  ^n  IWHsbmaiBL.;' 
FetfTy  sumamed  Lombardms,  bushop  of  Fonis,  bom  in  a 
TUlage  near  Noyara,  in  Lombardy,  and  died  1164.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  disciple  of  the  lattec,  Feter  tf  Fokkr9^ 
Mugh  ofAsmensf  Miehtrd  de  St  Victor  ike  iBjstic  f  jIIm 
de  E^99ely  etc.  Tbe  moet  distinguifihed  was  Lombmrdui,  ksL 
conseouence  of  bis  Lihri  Sententkurtim,  which  procured  bsm 
the  addihanal  appellation  :of  Magister  ßententiartem,^  In 
these  he  put  together  extracts  from  the  Fathers  an  diSerenft 
points  of  faith,  witl^ut  adding  any  iSolutioEi  of  the  diffi- 
cultira  that  oceurred;  supplym^  an  abaudant  treasury  of 
dispuitation  for  the  logicians  of  his  time.  His  works  beoone 
popular — ^a  sort  of  storehouse  and  aicmoujy  for  eccleüastical 
pcMemics ;  though  others  of  those  we  have  mentioned  pos- 
sessed more  resd  merit ;  for  instance,  the  two  mystics,  Mugh 
de  ßt,  Victor^  sumamed  the  Second  Augustin,  a  man  of  an 
elegant  and  phuosophieal  mind ;  and  ms  pupil  Richard  de 
ßt.  Victor^  who  to  his  mysticism  added  considerable  acute« 
ness.  PuUeyu  also  was  the  author  t)f  a  dear  and  enlarged 
di^inctian  of  Dogmas,  mix^d  up  with  Beason ;  and  anally. 
Main  de  Mj^aei  aprplied  to  these  matters  the  ^zactoess  of 
a  mathematical  method. 

ISEASDm,  Der  heilige  Bernard  und  sein  ."Zeitalter,  1888. 
Bllbndoef,   iDer  heilige    Bernard   imd    die  Hierarehie  seiner 
Zeil^  1888. 

^  Born  1096,  died  1140. 

IJjusd. :  Opera  HtvA,  ednidosir.  Canowoonim  B^amm  A1)b&t.  St 
Tiet.  St^hornag.  1618, 8  ^Is.  M. 

SeeC!.  Gtb.  iÖMEEUNa,  ilMss.  (pons.  €.  €te.  SamvL^  ddHogmiell 
St.  Yictere,  Mdmgt.  1Y4A,  4to. 

'  Melidunanais;  died  1173  A.C,  according  to  ihe  Litexaiy  HMcHsr 
of  France,  torn,  mil,  p.  1164. 

*  PnlluB«  died  between  1150  «nd  1154. 

*  FictayieuBis ;  died  arelibiabop  irf  Imbran,  1^5. 

*  Died  ardibidiop  of  Bonen»  ^enoe  caUed  SMaamgeaass^,  1164.    - 
"  A  iScotdhman;  died  11:73.    Opera,  Vewft.  1£06,  Bfvo,  Par,  Ifil^S. 

7  Called  also  Alain  de  ride,  and  Alannsjab  Insulis.    Died  1208. 

Cabl.  se  Visch,  Oratio  de  Alano,  in  the  Works  i£f  Alaän,  ed.  b^ 
Tisch,  Airvhcerp.  1668,  fol. 

"  Petbi  Lombaudi  libri  IT  .'Benftetttiaanim;:  Insqueaily  pnbliehed; 
particularly  VeiL  1477.  fol.;  Colon.  1576, .6v0.  See  BflflsiBff  «x4 
Gaausb's  Hist,  pail  Vi,  g  ^fi. 
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SoBERKRiOiK,  Skst  Oeschielite  der  DentsolieB  Idienitary  ISM. 

Hblfebbich,  Die  ChriBtlche  Mystik  in  ihrer  Entwickeiimg  und  in 
ahren  Denkmalem,  1842,  2  Theile. 

Schmidt,  Der  Mysticismus  des  MitteMters  in  semer  EntBidiung: 
1824. 

J.  GkREBBs,  Die  ChristHehe  If yvtik.  4  Bünde,  8td.  Megent^mrg  uni 

Tvim^m,  18d6. 

<» 

253.  The  philosopliy  of  cdigion  'wbb  promoted  bj  these 
labours  and  efibrts.  For  the  aim  of  thmkers  was  now  evi- 
dently directed  to  matters  of  ik  Yiist  and  comprehensive 
nature,  to  the  welding  of  conflicting  religious  opinions  into 
one  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  to  an  extension  of  their 
limits  through  a  farther  determination  of  doctrines,  and  by 
answering  a  multitude  of  questions  which  had  been  titarted 
by  an  idle  -and  wearisome  fiubtuty.  Their  Aim,  however, 
was  more  especially  directed  to  a  founding  and  establishing 
of  the  greatest  mysteries,  partly  by  means  of  Cognition 
through  notions,  partly  from  Intuition  (rational  and  mystical 
dogmatism). ,  This  tendency  struck  out  [daily  deeper  roots, 
aiotwithstandmg  the  zealous  «epiKTBition  of  the  dnmezaiatu- 
ralist  party — ^which  was  headed  by  8t,  Bernard  de  CJlaiiv 
vaux,  (bom  1091,  died  1153)  and  WkUher^  Abbot  of  St. 
Tictor,  (about  1180)  wiho  Attempted  to  condemn  these 
efforts  as  lieretical,  and  to  decry  t^e  Dialectics  of  Aristotley 
which  had  already  attained  the  highest  consideration.  It  is 
true,  that  the  latter  de&ned  the  limits  of  Dialectics  with 
tcderable  accuracy ;  but  this  alone  was  quite  insufficient  to 
check  the  tendency  to  rational  insight  deeply  rooted  in  the 
human  nund,  and  favoured  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

254u  Jolm  of  Salisbwry  (J.  parvus  Sarisbunensis),  a 
pupil  of  Abelard,  and  a  man  of  classical  erudition,  in  spite 
of  nis  predilection  for  Aristotle  clearly  perceived  the  faulti- 
«lesB  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  the  fbtiUty  of  that 
logic  whidh  he  attacked  witb  considerable  ability.  T<)getlier 
with  these  abuses  there  was  manifesrted  a  ceiiiun  energy  of 
reason,  which,  although  it  was  as  yet  imperfectly  restramsdy 
was  xievertheless  well  adapted  oad  ipnlinifld  to  ^pcapiile  with 

^  In  liifi  Pomc&AOTCüa,  «ve  ie  KiigsB  CnriftUiun  -et  Vestigüs  Phib80> 
pfaorom,  libb.  VIII,  folio «.  I, vela,  (fiohn,  1472?) ;  et  MEiMX)ai0us» 
übl}.  lY,  Bvo.  PcNT.  1610;  Lugd.  Bat.  1689^  Am§L  UU^  fiv«.  j  and 
an  his  CQCl  Splat.«  Faria,  leiai«  «to. 
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authority.  The  adverse  party,  however,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  oridling'it  hj  means  of  persecutions,  interdicts,  and 
anathemas.  Dialectics  came  in  the  end  to  be  employed  both 
for  and  against  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  was  shown 
by  the  example  of  Simon  de  Tov/may  (Tomacensis)  of 
Amalric  (or  Ainauric  de  Bene,  in  the  district  of  Chartres), 
who  died  1209 ;  and  by  his  pupil  David  de  IHnant}  Besides 
a  great  number  of  paradoxical  doctrines,  the  last  taught  a 
species  of  Pantheism,  borrowed,  it  is  probable,  from  J.  Scot 
Erigena.*  Their  heresy  naturally  turned  into  derision  and 
well-founded  contempt  the  School  Dialectics. 

THIED  PEEIOD  OF  THE  SCHOLASTIC  PHILO- 
SOPHY: PEOM  ALEXANDEE  OF  HALES  TO 
OCCAM. 

Mccludve  dominion  of  Mealism  ;  Complete  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  Aristotelians, 

J.  Lauitojvs,  De  Varia  Aristotelis  FuturiL  (Above,  at  the  head 
of  §  245). 

255.  It  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  everything  ap- 
peared to  have  a  tenaency  to  discard  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  from  aU  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  that  it  acquired  the  greatest  ascendancy.  About 
the  year  1240  men  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his 
works  collectively,  in  consequence  of  being  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  who  had  never  altogether  deserted 
him ;'  and  still  more  through  the  Arabians.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance that  the  perusal  of  these  works  was  prohioited 
in  1209,  1215,  and  1231,  increased  the  avidity  with  which 

1  David  de  Dinant  was  moreover  the  author  of  a  Bystem  of  Christian 
Socialism.    See  the  article  on  his  name  in  Batle's  Dictionanr. 

*  Qebson,  De  Concordia Metaphysicse cum  Logica,  part.  Iv.  Thomas 
Aq.  Lib.  Sent.  II.  dist.  17,  Qu.  I,  a.  I.  Albebti  Summa  Theol.  part  I. 
Tract.  IV.  Qu.  20. 

3  In  the  eleventh  century  appeared  in  the  Greek  empire  the  philolo- 
gist Michael  Constamtine  Psellus,  bom  1020,  died  about  1100 :  the 
author  of  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Porphyry ;  Paraphrasis  Libri 
Arist.  de  Interpretationen  Gr.,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Ammonius 
and  Magentinus,  about  1 503.  Compendium  in  Quinque  voces  Porphyrii 
et  Aristotelis  Pr»dicamenta,  Gr.,  Paris,  1541;  and  (rvvo^j/ie  Us  tyiv 
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they  were  read  to  sucli  a  degree,  that  the  Dominicans  and 
[Franciscans,  the  staunchest  maintainers  of  *orthodox7,  who 
had  recently  assumed  authority  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
eagerly  devoted  themselves  to  the  same  study.  The  ques- 
tion appears  of  interest :  How  was  it  that  the  works  of 
Aristotle  came  to  he  known  in  the  "West?  From  the 
East  by  the  way  of  Constantinople,  or  by  the  way  of  Spain 
through  the  Arabs  ?*  From  this  question  is  to  be  excepted 
the  Organum,  which  was  known  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Charlemagne;  having  been  sent  as  a  present  to  him  from 
Constantinople. 

Ardbiam. 

256.  The  Arabians,  a  nation  gifted  with  powerful  and 
active  faculties,  originally  devoted  to  Sabeism,  had  derived 
a  religious  and  warlike  enthusiasm  from  the  religion  of 
Mahomet,  which  combined  the  sensualistic  and  the  rational- 
istic elements.      The  stirring  addresses  of  his  successors 

'AjocerrorlXovc  Aoycjc^v,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Aug,  Vind.  1697;  besides  Intro- 
dnetio  in  sex  Philos.  Modes,  etc.,  Gr.  c.  Lat.  vers.  Jao.  Foscabini,  Ven. 
1522«  Paris.  1541,  12mo. ;  and  a  book  on  the  Opinions  of  the  old 
Philosophers  respecting  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  with, 
Origenis  Philocalia,  Paris.  1618  and  1624, 4to.,  subsequently  reprinted. 
To  Psellus  succeeded  Eübtbatius,  metropolitan  of  Nicaea,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  centmy  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  lib.  Ill,  c.  6,  p.  151,  sqq. 
note  A),  and  other  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  abridged  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle ;  such  ad  Nicefhor.  Blbmmydbs  (flourished  about 
1254)  and  Gegr.  Anepontmtjs  (Kicephorse  Blemmydss  Epitome  Logic» 
Poctrinse  Aristotelis,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Aug.  Vindd.  1606,  Svo.;  Georou 
Anefontmi  Compendium  Philos  siv.  Organi  Aristot.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Aug, 
Vind.  1600);  Geob.  Paohtmebxjs.  who  survived  till  1310,  author  of 
a  Paraphrase  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  general,  of  which  extracts 
have  been  published  (Gr.  et  Lat.  Oxon.  1666,  8vo.;  Epitome  Philos. 
Bos.  1560,  Lat.  fol.);  and  Theod.  Metochites,  who  survived  till  1332, 
and  commented  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  relating  to  Physics  (Fabric. 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  IX.) 

*  See  Buhle,  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  part  V.  p.  247. 
Heeben,  History  of  the  Study  of  Classieal  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  183. 
This  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  decided  in  favour  of 
a  Saracenic  origin,  in  the  following  prize  composition  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  at  Paris :  Critical  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Latin  Translations  of  Aristotle,  and  the 
Greek  or  Arabic  Commentaries  employed  by  the  Schoolmen,  etc.,  by 
H.  JouRDAiN,  Paris,  1812. 1819,  8yo.  On  this  work  see  Gutting.  Gel. 
Anz.  1819,  No.  142. 

Q 
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vespeetiii^  the  revelatio&a  of  t&e  Dmzdty  t»  ihm  Phipliet 
contributed  to  influeaice  their  asdent  temperamentB.  He 
died  632 ;  but  the  flame  was  kept  »live  by  the  fiery  seal  of 
bia  suceeBBora,  who  insiBted  more  and  more  on  bia  pretended 
miasion  from  on  high.  In  a  abort  time  tbej  bad  subjected 
to  their  belief  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  Afriea,  and  Europe. 
Their  relationa  with  the  conquered  nations,  especially  the 
SyrianSy  Jewa,  and  Greeks;  the  progreaa  among  them  of 
luxury,  and  all  ita  consequenoes;  the  demand  lor  fi^reign 
pbysidans  and  astrologers,  and  the  influence  acouired  by 
the  latter,  engendered  among  them  an  ardent  emulation  for 
the  sciences,  which  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by  the 
Caliphs  of  the  house  of  the  Abbassides,  AI  Manaour,^  Al 
Mohdi,'  Haroun  al  Easchid  (the  contemporary  of  Charle- 
magne),* Al  Mamoum,^  and  Motassem;*  who  caused  the 
G-reek  authors  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  founded  schoola» 
aod  collected  yaluable  libraries.* 

§  257. 

Cbcvb.  Cbk  Fabssch  (resp.  J.  Abbr.  'Sjloxl),  Be  SlnidlaFlifl«EnipIkh» 
6nBefl&  inter  Arabes,  AldL  17i5,  Svo. ;  id. :  in.  the  Frag.  Hurt  PhilosL 

of  WiSSBXIMy  p.  £7. 

1  Reigned  from  75a  to  77& 

3  Died  784.  *  Beigned  from  786  to  806. 

«  Fiom  813  t»  833.  ^  Died  841. 

•  XvfjjjVDM  Annales  Moslsmici  Arab,  et  Lai  Opera  RfensKn,  etc.  ed. 
J.  G.  C.  Adlbb,  Mann,  1789,  eqq.  torn,  l—Y,  iUk 

G.  EiiHAGnri,  Historia  Saraeencia,  ed.  T.  Ebrdhto^  Luffd,  Bai, 
1625,  f<a. 

t  R.  E.  QBtsvm,  Mabomet :  Infinenoe  of  bis  Seligen  during  the 
Middle  Ages:  prize  ooniposition  of  the  Inatitution,  1809;  trsaslatecl 
and  enlarged  by  B.  D.  M.,  Franc/.  1810,  8to. 

Olai  Cslsh  Hist.  Lingnn  et  £raditi<»i8  Arabum,  UpeaiS.  1694,  8to. 

"BxaoAJOBov,  DiflsertafciQn  em  the  Languages,  Ifannera,  and  the 
Literature  of  the  Eastern  Nations ;  prefixed  to  hk  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
EqgUsh  Dictionary,  Oafitrd,  1777,  fol 

J.  QoTTL.  BuHUB,  Commentatiode  %ndii  GraBcamm  Lfteraruzn  inter 
Armies  initHs  et  raüonibua.    Comment  Soc.  Gotthig.  toI.  XL  p.  216. 

Jo.  Lao  Afbioaifus,  De  Tins  quibnadam  illutribas  apad  Arabes 
Libelbia;  in  Fabrio.  Bibl.  Gr.,  torn.  XIII. 

Ghb.  Fbzedb.  Bcbnubbbb,  Bibl.  AcabicsB  Specimen,  part- 1— Y,  Tub. 
1799—1803,  4to;  et  Bibliotheca  Arabica^  HaL  1811,  Svo. 

Henbioi  MmoEUMSPn  Commmtatio  de  Institntis  litoarils  ill 
Hispaniä  quae  Arabes  auctores  habnenmt,  OoU,  1811,  4tOi 
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Cab.  Solandk  Bis&.  d»  Logic»  Arabum,.  Ups.  1721,  870. 

SussBn  BsvAUDon  De  Barbaricis  Aristotelia  Libronun  Yersionlbus 
Disquiaitio,  in  Fabbio.  Biblioth.  Or.  torn.  XII. 

t  TiEDBMANN,  Spirit  of  S^pecalaMTo  Philoiopby,  torn.  lY,  ttad 
Bbuckxr,  Hnt.  Fhiloaophi»,  torn;  III. 

Tat£ob,  History  of  Mfthomedamaift  and  of  ite  aaeis,  dram»  fnm 
OrientaL  sources,  183T. 

t  Jos.  vov  Hamubb,  a  Brief  Histoiy  of  Arabian  Metapbysioe,  and 
an  Article  of  the  Leipz.  Lit  Gaz.  1826,  No,  161»163. 

ScEnic£i.DSBS,  Documenta  philosophi»  Arabnm,  1886. 

WusTBNFE&D,  Die  Akademie  der  A/aber  nmd  ihre  Lehrer,  1887. 

SowwTKTiBmwH  ISaui  aor  les  teoiea  philoaopliiqQeB  chez  lea  Axabes, 
1842. 

On  Mohammedan  History,  consult : 

The  Life  of  Mahomei  and  his  Soeoessors,  by  WAiäHnroTOV  Ibvuto, 
2  Told.  1860. 

Sav.  Ock£ET*b  History  of  the  Stousens.    Bohn,  Land,  184S. 

P&icb's  HobaBunodan  ]^atei?y,  compiled  from  Persiaii'  authorities, 
4  Tola.  4to.  1821. 

As  early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira  tbere  arose 
Tariatibna  in  doctrine,  and  there  appeared  orthodox  and 
heterodox  parties  which  were  respectively  subdivided  into 
sects.  In  this  manner  a  sort  of  natural'  reasoning  was 
developed  among  the  Arabians,  which  at  a  later  date  was 
built  on  the  foundation  of  the  Aristotelian  Metaphysics. 
Aristotle  and  his  conunentatora  down  to  J.  Phüoponus, 
were  almost  the  only  philosophers  who  föund  fkvour  with 
the  Arabians.  The  Doaj  of  nia  philosophy  they  received 
indeed  only  through  the  doubtful  medium  of  Neoplatonism, 
and  by  means  of  inadequate  translations.^  To  the  study  of 
these  they  added  Mathematics,  JTatural  Histoiy,  and  Medi- 
cine. But  many  obstacles  were  in  their  way.  In  the  first 
plaee,  the  Koran,  which  opposed  limits  to  tne  free  exercise 
of  their  understandings :  tue  opposition  also  of  a  formidable 
party  who  pretended  to  maintain  the  orthodox  belief:  the 
dil&culty  of  understandi&g  .^kEistotle  himself:  and  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  they  presently  aeeorded  to  him:  lastly, 
their  national  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  superstition. 
AU  therefore  they  effected  was  to  interpret^  and  very  jfre- 
quently,  to  misinterpret^  the  system,  of  that  philbsopher, 
without  ever  advancing  beyond  him ;  attempting  ta  ^pply 
his  principles  to  their  own  bund  &ctk  Hence  arose  amon^t 
them  a  philosophy  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Christian 

'  See  the  works  of  Joubdain  and  Buhlb  mentioacd  in  |k  %U  ^ote). 

q2 
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nations  in  the  middle  ages,  who  were  also  preoccupied 
with  dialectic  quibbles,  having  a  positive  religion  for  their 
basis.  The  consequence  was  an  abundant  harvest  of  futüe 
refinements.  To  such  a  philosophy  was  superadded,  acci- 
dentally, a  sort  of  Mysticism;  especially  among  the  Pan- 
theistic sect  of  the  Sofia  or  891^  {äfismus,  Sufismns), 
foimded  before  or  during  the  second  century  of  the  Hegira, 
by  Abu  Said  Abut  Cheir  ;  a  sect  which  contmues  to  survive 
in  sufficiently  large  numbers  in  Persia  and  India.^ 

After  all,  the  records  of  Arabic  philosophy  have  been  too 
little  investigated  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  them  with  suffi- 
cient certain^. 

258.  The  principal  Arabian  philosophers  (for  the  most 
part  exclusively  devoted  to  the  system  of  Aristotle),  were : 

1.  JUkendi,  or  Alhindi^  of  Basrah,  a  physician  and  philo- 
sopher, the  master  of  copious  and  various  learning,  and  well 
versed  in  the  Sciences.  He  flourished  A.D.  800,  under  the 
reign  of  Al  Mamoum.  2.  Alfarctbi*  of  Balah,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farab,  who  died  A.D.  954 ;  a  man  of  superior  parts ; 
and  styled  the  second  teacher  of  intellectual  knowledge. 
His  Logic,  as  well  as  his  treatise  on  the  origin  and  sub- 
division of  the  Sciences,  was  greatly  in  vogue  with  the 
schoolmen.  3.  Amcenna,^  bom  about  980,  at  Bokhara :  died 
1036.  He  devoted  himself  e^ecially  to  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics (which  he  thought  the  first  of  the  Sciences,  inas- 
much as  it  has  for  its  subject  the  Thing  itself,  per  se) ;  aa 
well  as  to  Medicine  and  Alchemy.  He  manifested  an  ori- 
ginal vein  of  thought  in  his  commentary  on  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle.'  He  there  asserts  that  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  assign  a  definition  of  a  Thing  p^  se,  than  it  is  to  givp 

^  Ssnfismns  Ave  Theosopbia  Persarnm  Pantheistica,  quam  e  MSS. 
Bibliotb.  Regi»  BeroL,  Persicis^  A|[abicis,  Turcicis  eruit  atque  illus- 
travit  Fbiedb.  Aua.  Deohdub  Thöluok,  Berlin,  1821,  Svo.  The 
opinion  of  this  author  is,  that  Sofism  had  its  origin  neither  in  India 
nor  Persia,  but  in  the  religion  of  Mahomet  itself.  His  hypothesis  is 
controverted  by  the  author  (Qu.  Yon  Hamheb?)  of  a  critique  in  the 
liit.  Oaz.  of  Leipsic  (1822,  Nob.  252—258),  on  an  important  work 
relative  to  Oriental  Mysticism,  entitled,  Beschati  Ainol  Hiyat,  etc. 

^  Otherwise  called  Abn  Yusnf  Ebn  Eschak  Al  Eendi. 

3  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  Ebn  Tarchan  Al  FarabL 

*  Abu  Ali  AI  üosain  Ebn  Sina  AI  Schaüch  AI  Baus. 

5  Metaphysica,  per  Bebnabd.  Venetuhi,  Venet,  1493.  Opera,  Ven. 
1523,  6  V0I&  foL;  Ba9, 1556,  3  vols. 
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one  of  the  Necessary,  the  Fosstble^  and  the  JReal,  !From  tHe 
abstract  notion  of  Necessity,  he  concludes  that  what  is 
necessary  is  without  an  efficient  cause;  and  that  there  is 
only  one  Being  existing  of  necessity.  He  assumed  that 
matter  is  eternal,  and  that  the  substantial  form  is  created 
by  the  active  understanding  which  is  a  substance  separate 
from  man.  He  admits  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that 
substantial  forms  are  apperceptible  to  the  active  intellect, 
which  is  a  substance  distinct  from  man.  4.  Jlgazel  of  Tus,^ 
an  acute  Sceptic,  who  proved  himself  able  to  defend  the 
cause  of  a  supernatural  Eevelation  with  ability  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Emanation,  as  well  as  that  of  theliarmony 
of  causes,  and  the  materiality  of  the  soul ;  with  many  others 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Aristotelians  and  Neoplatonists.  He 
maintained  the  infallibility  of  the  Koran,  and  asserted  the 
miracles  of  Mahomet  to  be  incontestible  proofs  of  his 
mission.  5.  Thophaily  or  Jbvbehr^  of  Cordova;  died  at 
Seville,  1190.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  philosophical 
romance  Hai  Ehn  Tokda/n,  or  the  Man  of  Nature;'  in 
which  he  sets  forth  in  an  original  manner  the  enthusiastic 
doctrine  of  the  Neoplatonists  respecting  Intuition.  . 

Averroes, 

Commentary  of  Averroes  on  the  Arabic  trans,  of  Aristotle,  viz.» 
Averrois  Oommentaria  et  Introductiones  in  omnes  libros  Aristotelis, 
cum  eorum  Vers.  lat.  11  vols.  8vo.  Venet,  1662-74,  and  in  various 
editions  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle.  Also  his  work ;  Destructio  deetruc- 
tionis  PhllosophisB  Algazelis,  in  the  Latin  translations,  Venet.  1497, 
and  Venet,  1527,  fol.    See  Fabbioh  Bibl.  Gr.  XIII,  p.  282,  sqq. 

259.  6.  Averroes,^  the  disciple  of  Thophail,  was  bom  at 
Cordova,  and  died  at  Morocco,  1206  or  1217.  He  was  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  learned  men  of  his  nation,  and  the 
close  and  almost  servile  follower  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
s^le4,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Commentator;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  great  number  of  his  secular  employments,  was  a  most 
copious  writer.    His  treatment  of  Aristotle  ought  to  be. 

^  Abn  Hamed  Mohammed  Ebn  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  AI  Gazali, 
bom  1062,  died  1111. 

3  Abn  Dsa&r  Ebn  Thophail. 

3  Fhilosophus  Autodidactos,  tr.  Lai  per  £o.  Fooooeb,  Oeon,  1761, 
4to. 

*  Abul  Walid  Mohammed  Ebn  Achmed  Ebn  Mohamed  Ebn  Bashid. 
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appreciated  by  a  reference  to  tlie  stufce  of  opimons  in  his 
day.  Thongh  he  professed  to  do  no  more  than  interpret 
him,  he  imputed  to  him  many  opinions  which  in  reaKtj 
were  not  hisi  blending  with  his  system  the  Alexandrian 
doctrine  of  Emanation,  in  order  to  assi^  a  living  Eirst- 
principle  to  account  for  all  contingent  things.  His  theory 
of  the  active  Understanding  is  a  neeessarv  consequence  of 
this  manner  of  interpreting  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The 
great  Primal  Essence  produces  afi  the  various  modifications 
of  things,  not  by  the  way  of  Creation,  (because  ex  nihuo 
nihil  fit)  but  by  uniting  matter  and  form,  or  by  developing 
the  form  involved  and  contained  in  the  matter.*  Thought, 
as  weil  as  sensible  Biepresentation,  supposes  three  things :  a 
receptive  material,  and,  as  it  were,  a  formal  Understanding ; 
the  Understanding  receiving  the  forms  of  Thought  as  the 
thmg  that  is  thought ;  as  well  as  an  active  operating  Under- 
standing, which  causes  both  the  material  and  the  abstract 
forms  of  Thought  to  be  thought  of  as  operating  principles. 
There  exists  an  universal  Active  Understanding,  in  which  aU 
mankind  partake  equally,  and  which  is  dengred  to  us  from 
without:  its  principle  being,  perhaps,  the  same  which  in- 
fluences the  moon.*  Averroes  was  a  man  of  a  clear-sighted 
enlightened  mind,  who  believed  in  the  authority  of  the 
Koran,  but  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  exotmc  doctrine,  the 
foundation  of  which  he  sought  to  place  on  sdentifie 
grounds.  Besides  these  philosophers,  M.  von  Hammer 
mentions  others,  such  as  Al  Masi,  who  died  1209;  JSeiffhdin^ 
who  d^  1283;  Nasireddin  of  Tub,  who  died  in  1278; 
Beidhair,  bom  in  1286,  .and  Adhaddedin  jUdscMf  who  died 
ml35& 

Sects  ofjbuAian  FMlosqphers, 

280.  Speaking  generally,  the  Arabian  philosophers  were 
divided  into  two  parties ;  viz.  the  philosophers  simply  so 
called  (Idealists),  who,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Platonists  of  Alexandria,  held  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
and  endeavoured  to  unite  this  belief  to  their  own  prescribed 

*  AvniQBS,  Ub.  ZU»  Meteph^ 

'  Ibid.,  De  Animas  Beatitudine.  Epitome  Ketaph.  Tract  IT.  CcbL 
Bhodog.  Ant.  Leet.  lib.  Ill,  c  2. 
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religion;  to  w1h<^  school  l)eloBffed  also  the  Aseettcs  or 
Sofia  (§  257) :  and,  secondly,  the  Medalherin»  (dialectic 
Philosophers,  or  Beasoners),  who  took  their  ground  on  the 
positive  doctrznes  of  the  Koran;  endeavoured  to  explain, 
on  philosophical  principles,  the  origin  of  the  world;  and 
combated  the  Idealists.^  We  are  not  as  jsA  p^ectlj 
acquaiDted  with  these  two  sects.  A  third  likewise  is  men- 
tioned, that  of  the  AsBmriak,  or  fataüsts,  who  ze£Bcred  «rexy-« 
thing  to  the  will  of  Gt)d. 

Jew$* 

261.  l%e  doefcrines  of  tlie  Arabians  were  comnnxnieated 
to  i^e  Ohristian  world  principally  through  the  medium  of 
the  Jews,  who  imported  them  from  Egypt,  wheire  the 
sciences  had  been  prosecuted  with  great  ardour,  l^e  Jews 
l^emselves  took  a  prominent  part  in  these  phüosonhieal 
researches,  and  were  distinguished  for  more  than  one  phüo- 
60|^r.  Of  this  number  was  Mo9e8  MEmn&niäes:*  bom  at 
Cordova,  A.D.  1139,  and  brought  np  under  Thophail  and 
Averroes,  and  inclined  to  the  study  of  Aristotle ;  but  for 
these  reasons  persecuted  by  the  fanatical  part  of  his  owa 
countrymen  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1205.  In  "his  work  entitled  More  Kevooldm  ijhtctor  Fer^ 
fhißorwm)^  he  manifests  an  acute  and  enUghtened  under- 
standing in  the  exposition  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in 
the  philoBO^Mcal  principles  which  he  assumes.  As  a  proof, 
he  resists  his  inclination  for  the  Arabic- Aristotelian  system 
60  ÜEff  as  to  call  in  question  many  of  its  h^ipotheses,  e.  g. 
that  of  the  Intelligences  of  the  spheres,  and  of  the  Active 
Universal  Intelligence. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli 
centuries,  the  Jews  acted  as  interpreters  between  the 
(Saracens  and  the  Western  nations,  by  their  freijuent  trans- 
lations into  Hebrew  of  the  works  of  the  Arabians ;  which 
were  re-translated  from  the    Hebrew,   (a  language  then 

^  Atbbbqbb  in  Metaph.  lib.  XII,  e.  18.    Hosbb  MAmoKnuK^  Hore 
Nevochim,  lib.  I,  c.  71,  p.  138 — 186. 
*  Babhl  Moaes  Ben  Maixnon. 

Bbeb,  Leben  and  Wirken  des  Babbl  Moaes  Ben  Mftimon»  1884. 
PjLLKENHBiM,  Die  Ethik  des  Maimonides  deutsch  beftrbeitet^  1832. 
3  Translated  into  Latin  by  J.  Buxtobf,  BobU,  1629«  4to. 
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better  known  than  the  Arabic),  into^* Latin;  yerj  imper> 
jfectly  indeed,  but  pretty  generally. 

262.  The  consequence  of  this  dissemination  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy  from  an  Arabian  source,  was  the  in- 
creased reputation  of  that  philosopher,  who  was  in  a  manner 
installed  tne  sovereign  and  infallible  arbiter  of  truth  and 
falsehood  in  all  matters  of  science.  The  circle  of  the 
sciences  and  the  field  of  inquiry  was  enlarged,  new  ideas 
and  new  combinations  were  developed  to  the  advantage  of 
Dialectics,  the  exercise  of  which  they  called  forth.  Philo- 
sophy came  to  be  less  and  less  confounded  with  the  sciences, 
and  was  allowed  to  retain  a  place  distinct  from  them.  One 
of  the  principal  co-operating  causes  was  the  formation  of 
the  Universily  of  Fans,  and  of  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities.  Out  of  this  arose  a  sort  of  polemical  contest  between 
Theology  and  Philosophy,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
ascendancy ;  the  latter  being  depressed  to  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  a  distinction  established  between  Theologiealand 
Philosophical  truths.  To  this  succeeded  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  and  associate  the  two,  which  was  for  some  time 
»uccessful. 

Jlexwnäer  of  Sales  and  his  Contemporaries, 

263.  The  first  author  who  turned  to  account  the  works 
of  the  Arabians  was  Alexander  of  Kales  {Alesiu^^,  bo  called 
from  a  convent  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Bxansjaed  I>octor 
Irrefragabilis,  Tiedemann  makes  him  the  tot  Schoolman 
He  taught  Theology  at  Paris,  md  m  his  StmnuimolosiUB^ 
enlarged  upon  the  Manual  of  Lombardus  (§  252),  b^  a 
rifforous  Bwogistical  statement  of  the  different  opinions 
contained  in  his  book.  William  ofAuvergne*  devoted  him- 
self to  the  statement  and  discussion  of  philosophical  ques- 
tions respecting  Morals  and  Metaphysics,  with  less  general 
views,     yincent  of  JBeauvais^  in  his  books  of  reference 

I  re».  1475, fol.    NoHmb.U%\.     Ten.  1576,  4 vols. fol. 

s  Gulielmns  Arvemns,  and  PariBiensis,  because  bishop  of  Paris,  died 
1249.    Opera,  Fe».  1691,  fol.    Aurd,  1674,  2  vols  fol. 

»  Bellovacensis.  Died  about  1264.  Speculum  Universale,  Argents 
1478,  fol.  Speculum  Quadrupler,  opera  et  stud.  Theologor.  Bened. 
Dttocf,  1624,  4  vols.  fol.  See  Vincent  de  Beauvais.  etc.  by  Fa.  Chph. 
8qhu)S8SB»  Frantf.  a.  if.  1 819,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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{Specula),  gave  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  Sciences  at  this 
period,  particularly  of  moral  philosophy,  and  has  enlightened 
us  with  respect  to  the  discordant  opinions  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists and  Eealists.  Michael  Scott  (was  living  at  Toledo 
A.D.  1217)  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  De  Ccdo  et  de 
Mundo,  and  De  Animd,  as  well  as  the  Historic  Natwralis ; 
according  to  the  Arabian  arrangement :  a  labour  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  a  Jew  named  Andrew.  He  commented 
on  Aristotle,  and  availed  himself  of  his  Logic.  JRobert 
Grosseteste,  or  Ghreaihead  (Bohertus  Capito),  who  taught  at 
Paris  and  Oxford,  and  died  bishop  of  Lincoln  A.D.  1253, 
besides  other  treatises,  composed  some  Commentaries  on 
Aristotle. 

Albert  the  Great,  . 

RudolpliuB  Noviomagensis  de  Vitft  Albert!  M.  libb.  Ill,  Colon.  1499, 
et :  Albert!  M.  Opera  ed.  Pet.  Jahmt,  Lyon.  1651,  21  vols.  fol. 

264.  Albert  of  Bollstädt,  or  the  Great,  was  the  first  who 
gave  a  decided  direction  to  the  general  tendency  in  favour 
of  the  Aristotelian  system.  He  was  bom  at  Lauingen  in 
Swabia,  A.D.  1193  or  1205,  and  studied  at  Pavia,  where  he 
entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  and  by  his  great  appli- 
cation to  study,  especially  to  that  of  Natural  History,  (a 
department  then  very  generally  neglected),  he  acquired  so 
great  a  mass  of  information  that  he  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  prodigy,  and  a  sort  of  enchanter.  He  lived  principally 
at  Cologne  and  Paris :  in  1260  was  made  bishop  of  Eatisbon, 
but  subseguently  resigned  that  dignity,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  to  study.  He  died  in  his  convent  at  Cologne,  1280- 
He  was  rather  a  learned  man  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of 
others,  than  an  original  and  profound  thinker.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  which 
he  makes  especial  use  of  the  Arabian  commentators,  and 
blends  the  notions  of  the  Neoplatonists  with  those  of  his 
author.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Theology,  and  Ethics,  were 
rather  externally  cultivated  by  his  labours  than  efiectually 
improved.  "With  him  began  those  minute  and  tedious  in- 
quiries and  disputes  respecting  Matter  and  Form,  Essence 
and  Being  {Essentia  or  Quidditas,  and  JEadstentia,  whence 
subsequently  arose  the  farther  distinction  of  Esse  Essentia 
and  JExistetUuß),     Of  the  Universal,  he  assumes  that  it 
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exists  pariÜT  in  external  tilings  und  partly  in  the  Under- 
standing. National  Psychology  and  Theology  aire  indebted 
to  him  for  many  exoeUent  hints.  The  latter  science  he 
treated  in  his  Sitmma  Tkeohffia,  as  well  according  to  the 
plan  of  Lombardus  as  his  own.  .  In  the  former  he  described 
the  soul  as  a  totim^  potestativtim.  In  his  Theology  he 
laboured  to  define  our  rational  knowledge  of  the  Nature 
of  Gt)d  (excluding  from  such  inquiries  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity),  and  enlarged  upon  the  metaphysical  idea  of  Him, 
as  a  necessary  Being  (in  whom  pure  £sse  and  his  deteiv 
minate  or  qualified  Nature  (Setfn  tmd  Weten)  are  identical), 
endeayouring  to  deyelope  in  this  manner  His  attributes. 
These  inquiries  are  often  mixed  up  with  idle  questions 
and  dialectic  absurdities,  and  inyolye  abundant  inconsist- 
encies; as  for  instance,  when  he  would  account  foe  the 
creation  by  the  doctrine  of  Emanation  (cattaatio  mdvoca)^ 
and  neyertheless  denies  the  Emanation  of  Souls:  he  insists 
upon  the  uniyersal  intervention  of  the  Deity  in  the  course  of 
Nature,  and  yet  asserts  the  existence  of  natural  causes, 
defining  and  limiting  His  operations.  He  considered  Con- 
science to  be  the  highest  law  of  reason,  and  distinguished 
the  moral  disposition  (s^nteresis,  ffvvr^pfjffK)  from  its  habitual 
exercise  (conscientia).  All  yirtue  which  is  acceptable  to 
€k)d  is  infused  by  tlim  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His  scholars 
were  distiuguished  by  the  name  of  Albertists. 

Bonaventura, 

f  Abridged  History  of  the  Life,  Yirtues,  and  Beligious  System  of 
St.  Bonaventurft,  etc.  Lyon,  1749,  Svo.  and:  Bonaventnrsd  Opern, 
Argent.  1482,  fol.  Idem:  Jnasa  PiiV,  Monm.  1588^6,  7 vols.  M. 
(best  edition). 

265.  The  contemporary  of  Albert,  John  of  Mdanza  or 
Bonaventura,^  sumamed  Doctor  Seraphicus;  was  possessed 
of  less  extensiye  learning  than  the  other,  but  of  more  talent; 
and  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  tinctured  with  mysticism.*  It 
was  his  endeayour  to  reconcile  the  yiews  of  Aristotle  and 

'  Bom  at  Bagnarea  1221,  died  1274,  at  Lyons. 

^  Bonavsntfuba's  Weg  des  Geistes  2u  Gott.  Aus  dem  Lateinisohea 
ttebersetat.    Heransgegebenvon  Lüttenback,  1836. 

WiDUEB,  Bonaventura*s  kurzer  Inbegriff  der  Theologie.  Ans  dem 
Lateinischen  übersetzt,  1889. 
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the  Alexandrians.  In  his  commentary  on  Lombardus^  he 
contracts  the  sphere  of  speculation,  and  studies  ta  employ 
the  principles  of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  not  so  much 
{or  tne  satislaction  of  a  mmnte  and  idle  curiositj,  as  for  the 
resolution  of  important  questions,  and  to  TeconcUe  opposite 
opinions;  especially  in  the  important  inquiries  respecting 
Cidividuation  and  Free  Will.  Occasionally  he  rests  his 
arguments  rather  on  the  practical  destination  of  man  than  on 
theoretical  notions ;  for  instance,  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  SouL  The  Supreme  Gt)od  he  affirms 
to  he  Union  with  the  Deity;  by  which  alone  mankind  can 
attain  a  perception  of  Truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness.  This  leads  him  to  ascribe*  all  knowledge  to  Illumi- 
nation from  on  high;  which  he  distinguishes  into  four 
species :  Exterior — Inferior — Interior — ^and  Superior.  He 
defines  also*  six  degrees  whereby  man  may  approximate  the 
Pei^;  and  refers  to  these  six  as  many  distant  faculties  of 
the  Soul:  an  ingenious  idea  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary  and  forced. 

Pinding  speculation  insufficient  for  the  attainmextt  of  the 
Supreme  Qooi,  he  abandoned  himself  with  all  his  heart  to 
Mysticism. 

Tboma9  jiqtdaat. 

Thomae  Aq.  Opera  Omnia»  stnd.  et  cnrA  Vnrc.  Jüstikxaki  et  THOKa 
ILuranniBE,  Bom,  1570-7I,  18  rote.  fol„  (best  edition).  Idem:  cuift 
Fratnim  ordin.  Pnedicnt.  Par.  1686-41,  23  yoh.  foL  (containing  the 
dnbious  woiks,  bat  leas  eorreot).  Opera  Tbeologioa  corA  Bebn.  dx 
RüBBZB,  Ven.  1745,  sqq.  20  vols.  4to. 

BsBN  DB  RuBEis  (de*  Bossi),  Discertatt.  Criücse  et  Apologeticse  de 
Oestis  et  Scriptls  ac  Doctrina  3.  Thomae  AquinAtis,  Veftet,  1780,  foU 
Idem  (prefixed  to  the  above  edition). 

t  A.  ToüBON,  Life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  an  acoonni  of  fais 
Doctxinea  and  Works,  Par,  1781,  4to. 

Ldd.  Cabbonib  ▲  CosTAOiABio  Compendium  Abaoltttiaaimnm  totins 
Summ»  Theological  S.  Thom»  Aquinatis,  Venet.  1&87,  Byo. 

ThomsB  Aquinatis  Summa  Philosophiie  per  S,  Gas.  Auduakioük. 
Par,  1640,  fol. 

Siunma  S.  Thomas  hodiemis  Academiaram  moribua  aocommodata» 
idve  cnrsusTheologiBB  operÄ  Caboli  Renati  Belluabt,  UUrc^.  1769, 8?o. 


Comment,  in  Magistrum  Sententiarum. 
Beductlo  Artium  ad  Theologiam. 
'  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum.    See  his  irorks  abot«. 
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Flacidi  Hsntz,  Phllosophia  ad  meutern  D.  Thorn»  AqninatiB  ex- 
plicata,  Colon,  1723,  3  vols.  Svo. 

Put.  2orn,  De  Varia  Fortuna  PhllosophisB  Thome  Aqninatis. 
Opusc.  Sacr.  tom.  I. 

KuNO,  Ueber  die  Ideologie  des  Thomas.  In  Senoleb'b  Religiöser 
Zeitschrift  für  das  Katholische  Deutschland,  1833.    Bd.  III,  H.  1. 

266.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Bonaventura,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (or  ah  Aquino),  obtained  a  celebrity  which 
eclipsed  that  of  almost  every  writer  of  his  age.  He  was 
born  A.D.  1224,  in  the  castle  of  Eocca  Sicca  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  of  a  great  feudal  family;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  was  determined  by  his  ardent  love  for 
study  to  enter  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  (1243).  The 
same  attachment  to  letters  carried  him  to  Paris  and  to 
Cologne,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  Albertus,  and  caused 
him  to  decline  all  offers  of  advancement  in  his  order,  beyond 
that  of  Definitor;  while  it  procured  him  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  Christian  philosopher  of  his  century,  and  the 
appellations  of  Doctor  Universalis  and  Angelicus,  He  died 
1274,  and,  as  well  as  Bonaventura,  was  canonised.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  endowed  with  a  genius  truly  philosophical;  had 
amassed  great  knowledge;  and  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  fiindamental  science.  He  rendered  real 
service  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  by  the  pains  he  took 
to  effect  a  translation  of  the  works  in  which  it  was  con- 
tained, and  by  his  commentaries  on  them.  He  was  a  Bealist, 
inasmuch  as  he  maintained  that  the  Universal  did  not  exist 
actually,  but  as  a  possibility,  and  regarded  the  object  of  the 
understanding  or  the  abstract  Form  of  things  as  the  original 
nature  of  things.  This  system  he  endeavoured  to  place  on  a 
firmer  basis  by  extending  the  theory  of  Thought  propounded 
by  Aristotle,  to  which  he  superadded  some  ideas  of  the  system 
of  Plato  and  of  the  Alexandrians.  With  this  is  connected  his 
explanation  of  the  conceptions*  of  Matter  and  Form,  as  ele- 
ments of  compound  substances,  as  also  his  explanation  of 
the  principle  of  Individuation.  The  rational  Soul,  the  nature 
of  which  he  discusses  after  Aristotle's  system,  is  the  Substan- 

*  It  may  be  well  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader,  by  reminding 
him  that  Notions  or  Conceptions  are  viewed  in  this  work  as  the 
offspring  of  the  understanding,  and  subordinate  to  Ideas,  which  ard 
the  product  of  the  Beason  or  Intuition. — £d. 
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tial  Form  of  man,  immaterial  and  indestructible.  But  his 
meditations  were  principally  devoted  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  a  systematical  form  by  a 
more  accurate  determination  of  Notions  in  the  manner  of  the 
Aristotelian  and  Alexandrian  Schools.  Such  was  the  design 
of  his  Commentary  on  Lombardus,  of  his  work  against  the 
Heathens/  and  of  his  Summa  TheologicB,  The  latter  is  the 
first  attempt  at  a  complete  system  of  Theology  comprehend- 
ing one  of  Ethics,  and  is  enriched  with  many  solid  and  wise 
observations,  without  the  observance  of  any  rigorous  order 
in  its  details.  Its  principles  are  not  laid  down  with  sufficient 
precision,  and  the  different  sources  of  information  are  not 
clearly  distinguished.  He  taught  that  Evil,  or  the  negation 
of  Gk)od,  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  Universal  sys- 
tem, and  that  God  is  only  the  accidental  cause  of  it.  We 
may  observe  in  this  system  (as  well  as  in  St.  Augustinus, 
fi^m  whom  he  derived  them),  many  of  the  principal  features 
of  that  of  Leibnitz  respecting  the  iDivine  Government.  He 
treats  the  subject  of  Morals,  which  he  divides  into  General  and 
Special,  in  part  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Theology,  and 
partly  after  those  of  Aristotle:  and  although  his  fundamental 
conceptions  are  not  very  clearly  defined  or  largely  developed, 
that  science  is  much  indebted  to  his  labours.  He  continued 
to  be  for  a  long  time  the  highest  authority  in  matters  of  Reli- 
gion and  Philosophy,  and  had  a  large  number  of  disciples, 
(especially  among  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits)  who  called 
themselves  by  his  name.  The  aim  of  Aquinas,  as  a  Christian 
philosopher,  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
which  be  attempted  to  accomplish  by  showing,  1st,  that  it 
contains  a  portion  of  truth;  2nd,  that  it  fdls  under  the 
cognizance  of  reason ;  and  3rd,  that  it  contains  nothing  con- 
tradictory to  reason.  In  connection  with  the  latter  argument 
he  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the  truths  of  reason  are 
essentially  one  with  Divme  truth,  because  reason  is  derived 
from  God.  Philosophy  consists,  according  to  him,  in  Science 
searching  for  truth  with  the  instrument  of  hun^an  reason ; 
but  he  maintains  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
man  that  Divine  Eevelation  should  disclose  to  him  certain 
things  transcending  the  grasp  of  human  reason.  He  regarded 
Theology,  therefore,  as  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  philoso- 

'  Samma  Catholic»  Fidei  adversos  Oentiles,  .Sure^i^.  1664,  8vo. 
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phj  and  religion^  and  a»  a  science  dmved  from  tltö  principles 
of  a  higher  Divine  and  spiritual  science.  Among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aquinas  we  remark  JEgiditu  Oohnaa,  a  Eoman, 
HervcDm  (§  269)^  Thoma9  de  Via  Otjetanm^  Gabr,  Velaaqftez, 
Fetarus  Hiertadm  de  Meadozay  P.  Mmseca,  Bominio  oi  £hmr 
ders  (died  1500)  and  JV.  Smreaf  (died  1617). 

Con^m^oraries  of  Thomas  Aquinas* 

267.  Other  contemporaries  of  Thomas  deserve  to  be  bri^j 
mentioned ;  for  xntance^  JMrve  Süpanue,  of  Lisbon,  afber^ 
wards  pope,  under  the  stjjrle  of  John  XXI,  and  who  died 
1277.  He  distingmshed  hmiself  by  the  Swnmtda  LMteales^ 
an  abridgment  of  the  Scholastic  Logic ;  and  it  is  to  him  we 
probably  owe  the  ingemou»  arrangement  of  the  different 
forms  of  argument,  so  often  repubhahed.^  To  him  must  be 
added  S.  Ghethah,  of  Muda  near  Ghent,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Hetmeua  Qa/nda/oemiey  sumamed  I>aetiw 
Solemnia,  who  became  a  professor  at  Paris,  and  died  Sfsxh» 
deacon  of  Toumay,  12^.'  He  was  endowed  with  sreat 
sagacity  of  understanding,,  attached  to  the  system  oi  tiie 
IB^klists,  and  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato  with  tlie  formiilariea 
of  Aristotle :  attributing  to  the  first  a.  real  existence  inde» 
pendent  of  the  Divine  Intelligence.  He  suggested  some 
new  (^iaions  in  Psychology,  and  detected  many  specukuidve 
errors,  without,  however,  suggesting  corrections  of  th^ 
owing  to  the  faultiness  of  the  method  of  the  philosc^hy  of 
his  time.  He  frequently  opposed  Thomas  Aquinaa  himself. 
To  these  we  may  add  Miahard  de  Middleton  (Bicardue  de 
Mediä  yUld),  sumamed  Doctor  Solidus^  J^u/ndatiaawmey  and 
GopioeuSy^  who  died  a  professor  at  Oxford,  AJD.  1300,  and  was 
a  wlful  interpreter  of  Lombardiis. 

Dime  Scofus. 

His  woiks  are  very  numerona.  A  list  will  be  fbund  in  Bracker, 
Panzer,  &c.  They  were  published  collectiyely»  yiz. :  Job.  Dunsii  Scot! 
Opera pmnia,  coUecta,  recognita,  Notis,  Scholiiset  Commentariis ülioh 
trata  (ed.  Waoding),  lAtgd,  1639, 12  yoI».  fol. 

'  t  JoR.  ToB.  EöHUSB,  Complete  Accoont  of  Pope  John  XXI, 
celebrated  as  a  Physician  and  Philosopher  under  the  name  of  Petrus 
Hispanus,  OöUing,  1760,  4ito. 

2  Henb.  Gandavensis  Quodlibeta  in  IV  libb.  Sententlar.  Par, 
1518»  fol.    gimmtt  Theologiae,  ibid.  UäO,  foL 
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HüGONis  Catielli  Vita  Joh<  Duns  Scot! ;  prefixed  to  Qun&tiones  in 
Sententias,  Antwerp.  1620.  Apologia  pro  Job.  D.  Scoto  adversaa 
O^probria,  CiEilamiiiaB,  et  Injnriaa  quibuB  P.  Abr.  Bzoyiua  eum  onerat. 
Far.  1634, 12mo. 

Lud.  Waddivo»  Tita  Job.  Dona  Scoti,  Mont  1664^  8to.  (Id. :  la 
his  edition  above). 

MATH.SI  YsaLENSiB  Yita  Job.  Dnnsii  Scoti,  Patav.  1671,  8to.  Id. : 
in  the  Thesaurus  Biog.  Bibliograpbicus  of  Waldau,  part  I,  p.  75«  sqq» 

J.  G.  BoiviN,  Pbilosophia  Scoti,  Par.  1690,  8vo.  The  same :  rfi- 
loBopbia  quadripartiti  Seoti,  Par.  1688,  4  vols.  foL 

JoH.  SAtTTAOBUcn  Dialectica  ad  mentem  Bzimii  Magisferi  Johaonni 
fieoü,  L<md.  1672^  8to. 

Fb.  Eleuth.  Absbgoni  Besolutio  Doctrinaa  ScoticsB,  in  qulk  quid 
Doctor  Subtilis  circa  singulas,  quas  ezagitat,  qusestiones  sentiat,  etsi 
oppositum  alii  opinentur,  brevibna  ostenditor,  in  subtiliam  studiosorum 
gratiam,  Lv^d.  .1643,  8to. 

Job.  Duns  Scotus  (Doctor  Subtilis)  per  Univeraam  Pbilosophmm^ 
Logicam,  Pbjxsicamy  MetapbyBicam,  Ethicam  contra  adversantes  de- 
fensus,  Quaestionum  novitate  ampllficatus,  ac  in  tres  toxnos  diviaiis. 
Autor  BoNAVENTUBA  Babo,  Colon.  Agr.  1664,  fol. 

JoH.  Abada,  Controversise  Tbeologicse  inter  S.  Thomam  et  Scotum 
super  quatuor  libros  Sententiarum,  in  quibus  pugnantes  Sententi» 
referontur,  potiores  difficultates  elucidantur,  et  Besponaiones  et  Ai^- 
menta  Scoti  rejiciuntur,  Co2on.  1620,  4to. 

JoH.  Lalbhabtobt,  Decisiones  Philosophic»,  üfcmocA.  1664-1645,  fol. 

Cbisfeb,  Pbilosophia  Scbolss  Scotisticae,  Aug.  VindeL  1735;  et 
Theologia  Scbolse  Scotistic»,  4  vols.,  ibid.  1748,  fol. 

L.  F.  Otto  Baumoabten-Cbusius,  De  Theol.  Scoti  Prog.  «/en.  181 6, 4to. 

268,  Jc^  Dwns  Scotm,  bom  at  Dunston  in  Nortbumber- 
land  (about  1275  ?)^  becanie  a  Franciscan,  and  was  sumamed 
Ihctor  StibUliSy  which  he  deserved  by  the  pregnancy  of  his 
parts.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  died  prema- 
turely, A.D.  1308.  His  celebrated  attack  on  the  system  of 
Thoma»  Aquioas  occasioned  his  having  recourse  very  fre- 
quently to  vain  and  idle  distinctions,  but  in  all  his  dialectic 
disputes  he  maint^ed  a  steady  zeal  for  a  deeper  foundation 
of  true  science.  He  endeavoured  to  ascertain  a  fundamental 
basia  £>r  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  whether  rational  or 
empirical,,  and  applied  himself  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and 
necessity  of  Eevelation.  A»-ar-  Bealist.  he  differed  from 
Thomas  Aquinas,  by  asserting  ttat  the  Universal  is  based 
upon  Objects,  not  merely  in  posse  but  m  actu :  that  it  is  not 
created  by  the  Understanding  bui}  communicated  to  it :  that 
Keutral  Keality  or  Essence  (die  Saehheit)  being  indifferent, 
must  be  determined  to  particular  or  universal  by  a  higher 
principle  intimately  united  with  the  fonner  iN'eutral  Seality 
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or  essence.*  This  higher  principle  is  a  Greater  Unity,  i.e. 
the  principle  of  Individuation  Qußccity),  In  Psychology  he 
combated  the  real  difference  of  the  Soul's  Faculties,  and 
maintained  an  undetermined  Freedom.  The  object  of  Phi- 
losophy was,  in  his  opinion,  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
nature  of  things,  or  what  is.  Although  human  philosophy 
teaches  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  and  that  supernatural  dis- 
closures are  superfluous,  the  theologian  regards  a  certain 
supernatural  revelation  as  necessary;  because  man  can 
never  attain  to  certain  truth  by  inspecting  effects  or  se- 
condary causes,  whether  Ideas  or  Sensations. 

The  object  of  theology  is  Grod,  an  Infinite  Being,  and  the 
first  principle  of  all  things.  Yet  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  his  Infinity  but  of  his  Divinity,  wie  latter 
idea  being  more  perfect  than  the  former,  because  G-od 
cannot  be  conceived  apai*  from  Infinity,  though  Infinity 
can  be  conceived  without  God.  He  attributed  indetermi- 
nate Freedom  to  God,  and  hence  regarded  the  subjective 
will  of  Gt)d  as  the  principle  of  Morality.  Sometimes  ne  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  rational  Teleology. 

Duns  Scotus  was  the  founder  of  a  school,  the  ScotistSj 
who  distinguished  themselves  for  subtlety  of  disputation,  and 
for  incessant  disputes  with  the  Thomista.  These  disputes 
were  so  frequently  mixed  up  with  human  passions,  that 
Science  derived  from  them  Kttle  benefit  5  and  it  very  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  points  in  question,  instead  of 
being  elucidated,  were  obscured  through  their  controversies. 

Disciples  of  Thomas  ;  or  Thomists, 

269.  Among  the  Thomists  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
may  remark :  1.  ^giditis  Colonna,  a  E-oman,^  a  consistent 
Eealist;  according  to  whom.  Truth  resides  in  the  under- 
standing as  well  as  the  object.  His  principal  merit  was 
that  he  unravelled  with  perspicuity  certain  metaphysical 
problems,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  discordant  opinions 
respecting  the  questions  of  Being,  Form,  Matter,  and  Indi- 

*  The  subtle  nature  of  this  aigoment,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  German  tongue,  render  this  passage  necessarily  obscure.  The  idea 
to  be  conveyed  is.  that  there  is  an  Absolute  principle  determining  both 
the  universal  and  particular  nature  of  things.— Ed. 

1  ^gidius  Colnmna  Bomanus,  sumamed  Doctor  Fundatienmtu 
8.  TJieologorum  Frinceps :  bom  1247;  died  1316. 
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viduality.  2.  Servwm^  whose  learned  but  abstruse  logic 
was  even  yet  more  unintelligible  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Seotists. 

270.  The  most  celebrated  contemporary  disciples  of  Scot 
were  Fr.  Mayronis,  a  Franciscan,*  who  first  set  the  example 
of  disputes  in  the  Sorbonne  {Äctvs  Sorbonici),  and  wrote 
esteemed  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  St.  Augustin,  St. 
Anselm,  Lombardus,  etc. : — Hieron,  de  Mrrariis,  Antonius 
Andrea,^  Walter  Bwrleigh  (§  274).  To  these  may  be  added 
the  Franciscan  Fet.  Tartar etm  (in  the  fifteenth  century), 
J".  JB.  Mbnlorim  (flourished  about  1569)  and  Major. 

271.  At  this  period  also  appeared  two  men  highly  remark- 
able for  the  reformation  which  they  attempted,  but  were  not 
able  to  efiect,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  The  first  of 
these,  Soger  Bctcon,  a  Franciscan,  was  bom  at  Hchester, 
1214;  and  acquired  some  celebrity  by  his  knowledge  of 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Languages,  as  well 
as  by  the  fertility  of  his  original  ideas  and  inventions.  He 
was  sumamed  in  consequence  Doctor  Mirahilis  ;  but  unhap- 
pily, also,  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  imprisoned  Dy 
command  of  the  general  of  his  order.  He  had  the  perspi- 
cacity to  detect  the  false  principles  of  the  philosophical  sys- 
tem of  his  time,  and  instead  of  the  Mvolous  distinctions 
then  established,  was  desirous  of  opening  new  paths  to 
inquiry  through  the  study  of  Nature  and  the  Languages. 
Unfortunately  the  monkish  spirit  of  the  time  repressed  his 
investigations,  and  the  influence  they  would  have  insured  to 
him.  He  taught  at  Oxford,  A.D,  1240,  and  died  1292  or 
1294.^  Baymond  LuUi  (Lulltis  or  LuUim,  bom  at  Palma 
in  the  isle  of  Majorca,  1234),  was  as  distinguished  in  his 

1  Herv^  Koel,  or  Hervceus  Natalia,  bom  ta  Bretagne;  at  first  a 
monk,  then  general  of  the  order  of  the  Preachers ;  professor  of  Theology 
and  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris.    Died  at  Narbonne,  1323. 

^  Franciscus  de  Mayronis,  Doctor  lUuminatua  et  Acutus,  Magister 
Ahstractionum,    Died  at  Placentia,  1325. 

'  Doctor  Dtdcifluus,  bom  in  Arragon.    Died  abont  1320. 

^  See  his  Opus  Majus  ad  dementem  IV,  Sam.  Jebb,  Lond,  1738» 
fol. ;  Epistolse  de  secretis  operibus  Artis  et  Natur»,  et  de  Nullitate 
Magise.  Opera  J.  Dbb  castigata  et  restituU^  Svo.  Hamb»  1618 ;  and  the 
Biographia  Britaimica^  lY,  616,  sqq. 
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malriire  cUnrs  for  a  deTout  pieiy,  as  he  had  been  notorious  in 
youth  for  nis  love  of  pleasure.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Mahometans  and  Pagans,  asserting  to 
this  intent  illumination  from  above,  and  the  gift  of  the 
Great  Art  (^Jlrs  Magna^),  His  endeavours  not  being  as 
successful  as  he  had  hoped,  he  devoted  this  Ghreat  Art  to  the 
reformation  of  Hiiloaophy  and  the  Sciences.  His  art  was 
nothing  more  than  a  Mechanical  Logic,  calculated  to  solve 
all  qu^tions  without  anvstudy  or  reflection  on  the  part  of 
him  who  should  use  it.  Ue  added  thereto  some  hints  bor- 
rowed from  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  and  the  Cabbala, 
which  he  appears  to  have  oeen  the  first  Christian  author  to 
cultivate.  In  his  numerous  works  and  those  of  his  School 
we  frequently  discover  more  clear  and  elevated  views  of  Mo- 
xalily,  though  he  was  not  able  to  escape  canonical  censure 
on  this  head.  He  died  1315.  His  foUovrer^  (LuHists),  dis- 
seminated a  superstitious  enthusiasm,  together  with  the 
belief  he  entertained  in  the  possibilitj  of  making  gold ;  but 
occasionally  struck  out  new  and  valuable  ideas.  Lon? 
alter  his  aeath  the  Ars  Magna  of  Saymond  LuUi  found 
admii^rs  among  men  of  talent,  (e.  g.  GKordano  Bruno). 

At  this  period  also  appeared  Fetrus  ah  Apono  (or  Ahano\ 
Tiear  Padua,  bam  1250,  died  1315  or  1316;  a  physician, 
attached  to  the  Arabian  doctrines,  and  author  of  a  book 
entiüed,  Conciliator  Diff^rentiarum  JPhilosopkicarum  et  prtß^ 
cvpue  Medkorvm  :* — and  Arnold  de  Villanova,  who  died  in 
läl2,  a  zealous  fellow-labourer  with  the  former,  and  inclined 
ix)  the  opinions  of  Bajmond  LuUi.' 

^  Jacobi  Custebbr,  De  Baimondo  Lalli«  Bistertatio  in  Actu  SS. 
Antwerp,  torn.  V,  p.  M7.     f  Pbsboqud,  Life  of  fi^jinond  Lull^, 
VtTMme^  1667,  8vo. 

Baymandi  LiiUi  Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Salzivoeb,  Mogunt.  1721— -42, 
10  vols.  fol.  St:  Op«ia  ea  qo»  ad  InTentam  ab  ip^oArtem  Univer- 
^salem  pertinent,  ArgenL  1698,  8to. 

See  also  J.  H.  AiflTAmn  Olavis  Artia  Lnllianfls  «t  Ter»  LogtoK, 
•Arfftnt,  1609,  8to.;  and,  Bbuok,  Hist.  Phil.  p.  1353,  aqq. 

He  obtained  the  appellation  of  Doctor  lUwninatusvmiu, 

3  Ten.  1471—1483,  fol    His  life  is  to  he  found  in  the  QmrUd- 
Mdiriß  of  Canzlke  and  Meibsneb,  second  year,  Ko.  IT,  lasc.  1. 
-    *  Opera  Omnia  com  2^ic.  TAuasLLn  Annotat  Baa.  158^  foL 
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rOUETH  PERIOD  OP  THE  SCHOLASTIC 

POCTBiNE. 

HI.  Disputes  'between  the  Nbmmalists  (mä  Bedlists  renewed 
hy  Occam,  in  which  the  former  aain  grotmd,  {JEh'om  the 
Mmrteenth  Centwry  to  the  end  of  the  Mj^eenth,) 

272.  Aboat  the  close  of  tfais  century  a  maoi  of  great  merit 
contributed  much  to  the  dowufal  of  BeaKam»  and  the  ces- 
sation of  those  endless  logical  disputes,  bj  {removing  diffi- 
eulties  afber  a  dearer  and  more  precise  manner,  and  esta- 
bUshing  the  foundations  df  a  more  exact  ^owledge  of  the 
properties  of  rthe  Object  and  Subject.  This  was  &,  JDwremd 
de  St.  Pourgam}  He  was  at  msk  a  Thomist,  but  subse- 
quentsly  became  a  candid  adyersary  ofthat  School' 

Occam, 

JoH.  Salabbbxi  Philofiophia  Nominalinia  vindicata;  or,  Log^ca  in 
KomiBalium  YiA,  LtU.  Par,  1651,  Svo.  (very  scarce).  Some  extracts 
are  to  be  found  in  Cbamsb,  Continuation  of  Bossuet,  YII,  p.  867. 

Ars  Sationis  ad  Mentem  Nominalium,  Oa^  1673, 12mo. 

Gun«.  OocAX,  Queestiones  et  Decisiones  in  IT  libb.  Sententiar. 
Lugd.  1495>6-7,  fol.  Centiloquium  Theologioum,  ibid,  1494-5-6,  fol. 
ßamma  Totius  Logic«,  fol.  Par,  1488;  Bonon,  1498;  Oo^.  1675,  8yo. 

Opns^nonaginta  dierum/ folio,  üot).  1481;  Lugd.  1495  —  6. 

Bialogorum  Libri  YII  adveis.  Hereticos,  et  de  Dogmatt.  Johannis 
Pap«  XXII,  folio,  Par,  1476 ;  Lugd.  14ff6— 8. 

Qnodlibeta  YII,  una  cum  Tract,  de  Bacram«  Altana,  folio.  Par,  1487 ; 
Arg,  1491. 

GompendimnErxonim  Johannis  Pap«  XXII^folio^Xrotü.  1481 ;  Lugd, 
1496. 

Gommentum  in  I  Librum  Sententiarum,  1483. 

Summulffi  in  Physic.  Aristotelis,  Bon.  1494. 

Decisiones  octo  qu«stion.  de  Potestate  summi  Pontifieis,  Lug.  1496. 
.   Disputatio  inter  Glerienm  et  Militem  «uper  Potestate  Prelaiii  atq. 
Principib.  teziar.  commissa,  Par,  1498. 

273.  WtlUam  cf  Occam  (or  Ochham),  «sx  Englishman, 
bom  in  Surrey,  and  sximamed  Doctor  Bingularis,  InviciMlis 
et  Venerdblis  Inceptor,  a  disciple  of  Scot,  and,  like  him  a 
IVanciscan,  began  anew  era  in  philosophy  and  history  by  his 
talents,  and  the  courage  with  which  he  opposed  himself  most 

^  Durandos  de  Sancto  Porciano,  bishop  of  Means,  named  Doctor 
Besohaiasimus,  was  bom  at  Auvergne.    Died  1382. 

<  LAUNon  Syllabus  Kationum,  quibus  durandi  causa  Defendittrr,  in 
0pp.,  torn  I,  p.  X    See  his  Comment,  in  Ma^tr,  Sentent.  Par,  1508. 
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zealously  to  the  despotism  of  the  prevailing  dogmata.  He 
was  a  teacher  at  raris  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  having  defended  the  rights  of  the  king  of 
Prance  and  the  emperor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope, 
died,  persecuted  but  not  subdued,  at  Munich,  1347  or  1353. 
He  proposed  to  effect  no  more  by  his  Logic  than  a  better 
demonstration  of  common  opinions ;  refused  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  authority ;  and  closely  following  the  principles  of 
more  rational  Dialectics,  and  in  particular  the  dictum  that 
— Mitia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  proeter  necessitatem :  he  de- 
monstrated the  absurdity  of  Bealism ;  refuted  it  in  a  variety 
ot  particulars,  and  directed  the  attention  of  others  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  !N'ominalists.  He  denied  that  universal  concep- 
tions had  any  other  objective  existence  than  what  they  possess 
in  the  understanding;  because  such  an  hypothesis  is  not 
necessary  either  for  the  purposes  of  the  possibility  of  judg- 
ment, or  of  a  real  science,  and  because  it  leads  to  extravagant 
consequences :  on  the  contrary,  such  notions  have  only  an 
objective  being  in  the  mind  itself,  are  a  product  of  Abstrac- 
tion, and  either  images  (Jtgmentd)  of  the  same,  or  qualities 
subjectively  present  in  the  Soul,  which  it  employs  to  designate 
classes  of  external  objects.^  He  did  but  sketch  the  princi- 
ples of  a  philosophy  afterwards  completed ;  but  his  labours 
sufficed  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  his  followers  from  the 
all-engrossing  question  of  the  principle  oi  Indimduality,  and 
directed  them  rather  to  the  acquirement  of  fresh  knowledge. 
In  his  theory  of  knowledge,  Occam  receded  still  farther 
from  the  opinions  of  the-  Eealists,  and  by  maintaining  that 
Thought  was  Subjective,  afforded  a  greater  handle  to  Scep- 
ticism and.  Empiricism  than  possibly  he  himself  might  have 
intended.  Though  too  absolutely  laid  down,  such  a  propo- 
sition, was,  nevertheless,  m  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.  William  of  Occam, 
by  controverting  established  dogmata,  by  his  Scepticism, 
and  by  the  new  ideas  he  started,  impaired  the  authority  of 
existing  principles,  and  gave  occasion  to  more  extended 
inquiries.  On  the  same  ground,  he  endeavoured,  in  The- 
ology, to  circumscribe  the  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
rejected  the  established  Scholastic  proofs  of  the  Existence, 
TJnity,  and  Omnipotence  of  the  Divinity;  as  also  of  His 
Wisdom,  and  that  ne  is  an  Intelligence  and  the  Free  Cause 

1  Comment,  ia  Lib  .  I|  2;  QuaesU  4  and 3. 
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of  the  World ;  asserting  tliat  all  these  are  matters  of  faith, 
alone.  Nevertheless,  he  departed  so  far  from  his  own  prin- 
ciples as  to  oflfer  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  G-od,  derived 
fix)m  the  preservation  of  all  things  in  their  original  state ; 
asserting  that  for  such  preservation  some  active  efficient 
cause  must  be  assigned,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Eirst  Creative  Principle.  In  Psychology  he  threw  out  some 
ingenious  notions  respecting  the  Soul,  the  diversity  of  its 
faculties,  and  their  relations  to  their  objects.  He  refuted 
at  length  the  hypothesis  of  Objective  Images  {Species); 
up  to  this  time  regarded  as  necessary  to  a  theory  of  intui- 
tional and  sensational  Perception  and  Thought.  On  many 
points  Occam  adhered  to  the  opinions  of  his  master,  Scotus; 
for  instance,  respecting  Free-wiU,  and  the  origin  of  Morality 
in  the  subjective  Will  of  G-od. 
Ebneb,  UeberNommalismus  und  BealismuB,  1842. 

Opponents  of  Nominalism. 

274.  Occam  in  his  turn  was  opposed  by  the  partisans  of 
lEtealism,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  manner ;  and  among 
others  by  his  fellow-student  Walter  JBurleigh,^  or  Burlcetts 
(Doctor  Planus  et  JPerspicuus),  bom  1275 ;  at  first  a  pro- 
fessor in  England,  then  at  Paris,  and  lastly  at  Oxford,  and 
who  died  about  1337.  The  debates  between  the  two  schools 
appear  now  to  have  been  mainly  confined  to  oral  disputa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  writings  of  Thomas  de  Bradwar- 
dine^  and  Thomas  de  Strashti/rg^  we  need  only  remark  that 
the  former  resisted  the  tendency  to  Pelagianism  contained 
in  the  theory  of  Scotus,  and  the  second  did  but  reproduce 
what  had  been  already  taught  by  iBgidius  Colonna.    Mwr^ 

^  He  composed  Commentaries  on  the  Ethics  aod  Physics  of  Aristotle 
^nd  a  Biography  of  the  Philosophers  and  Poets,  "  De  YitÄ  et  Moribus 
Philosophornm  et  Poetamm/'  Colon,  1472,  often  reprinted  ;  A  Defence 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Venet.  1494,  folio;  and  varioos 
tother  works.    See  Heümann,  Acta  Philos.,  No.  14,  p.  282,  sqq. 

^  Of  Hertfield;  died  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1339.  Wrote  De 
Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium  et  da  Virtute  Causarum,  lib.  Ill,  ed.  Henb. 
SAYHiE,  Lond.  1618,  foL  Thomas  de  Bradwardine  was  also  celebrated 
tor  his  mathematical  works. 

3  Thomas  Aigentinensis,  died  prior-general  of  the  order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustin,  A.D.  1357  ;  composed  Comment,  in  Magistr^ 
ntentiarum^  Argent,  1490,  foL 
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siUus  of  Iftffhen^  appears  to  Have  beea  a  moderate  Bealist< 
according^  to  the  principles  of  Occam  and  Scotus,  as  re» 
spected  the  theory  of  Volitioii. 

275.  The  most  celebrated  Nominalists  who  succeeded, 
were  John  Baridan  and  Teter  jyAiUy.  John  Buridan  of 
Bethune,  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Pans,* 
was  looked  upon  by  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  adversaries  of  IteaUsm,  and  distijc^^iushed  himself 
idso  by  his  rules  for  finding  the  Middle  Term  in  Logic ;  a 
species  of  contrivance  denominated  by  some  the  Ais^a 
Sridge;  as  well  as  by  his  inquiries  concerning  Eree*will^ 
wherein  he  approached  the  principles  of  Determinatism,* 
maintaining  that  we  necessanly  prefer  the  greater  of  two 
goods.  As  for  the  celebrated  illustration^  vmich  bears  his 
name,  of  an  ass  djring  for  hunger  between  two  bundles  of 
hay,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Feter  jyAilly,  a 
cardina,!  (died  1425),*  assisted  to  mark  still  more  broadly 
the  limits  between  Theology  and  Philosophy,  and  opposed 
the  abuses  of  the  Scholastic  system.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing the  degree  of  certainty  beionging  to  human  knowledge, 
and  his  examination  of  the  proofs  advanced  of  the  existence 
and  unity  of  GFod,  deserve  particular  attention.^    The^other 

>  Sumamed  Ingenuua :  He  taught  at  Paris  and  Heidelberg,  which 
latter  University  he  helped  to  form.  Died  1396.  He  composed  Com- 
mentt  in  IV  libb.  Sententiamm,  ffuffen.  1497,  fol. 

Dan.  Lud.  Wundt,  Commentatio  Historioa  de  Msreiliio  ab  Ingh6% 
primo  UniyereitatiB  Heidelberg.  Reetore  et  Profesaore,  Hmddb.  177S^ 
Svo.    The  same,  in  the  Thesaurus  Biog.  et  Bibliograph,  of  Waldaü. 

^  In  the  year  1868  he  was  still  liying  at  Paris. 

3  See  his  Qmestlones  in  X  libb.  Etbicorum  Aristot.  Paris.  1489,  fbl.; 
(hf.  1637,  ito,  QusBst.  in  Polit.  Arist  ibid.  1^00.  foL ;  Compendium 
liOgicsB,  Yen,  1499,  fol.  Summula  de  Dialectic^,  Paris,  1487»  foL  See 
Batls*s  Diet. 

^  Peter  de  AUiaco,  styled  Aqwila  OcUlia,  bom  1350  at  Compi^gne: 
chancellor  of  the  üniyersity  of  Paris,  1389>  bishop  of  Puy  and 
Cambrai,  and  finally  a  cardinal. 

^  Petri  de  AUiaco  Cardinalis  Cameracensis  Vita»  by  DuriK,  in  lat 
vol.  of  0pp.  Gersoni,  p.  37. 

Petri  de  AUiaco  Questiones  super  IT  Ubb.'  Sententiamm,  Arg. 
1490,  foL  De  Concordantia  Astronomiaa  cum  Theologia,  Aug,  Vind. 
14^0.  Ven.  1494.  Tractatus  super  Meteora  Aristot.  Lips,  «*  a.  Tract. 
de  Potesfcate  Pap»  et  Auctoritate  Cardd.,  9.Lvda,j  4to. ;  an4  many 
other  works. 
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partisan»  and  supporters  of  Nominalism  were  Bobert  EkHcat, 
an  Englishman  (died  IS^iQ),  Qre^pr^  of  Bkaim}  Bichard 
8m8S€t  (or  Swinshead)^  an  Englisliman  and  a  Cistercian 
monk  (taught  at  Oxford  about  1350),  Senry  of  Oyta^  and 
Henry  of  Hessen  Nicohia  Oramus^  Matthew  of  Oracow,^  and 
Gabriel  Biel^  who  died  1495,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
brief  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Occ?,m. 
Almost  all  were  celebrated  ad  professors,  and  men  of  cul- 
tivated parts,  but  without  any  true  philosophical  talenil, 
though  Hennr  of  Hesse*  distinguished  himself  by  some  dis- 
coveries in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

276.  Tip  to  this  time  the  disputes  between  the  two  sect» 
continued  to  be  pursued  with  the  like  animosity,  and  with 
equal  admixture  on  both  sides  of  human  passions.  Though 
^Nominalism  had  been  proscribed  at  Pans,^  it  neverthelesÄ^ 
made  good  its  ground,  and  even  gained  from  day  to  day 
fresh  adherents ;  nay,  it  more  than  once  obtainec^  even  at 
Paris,  as  well  as  in  the  universities  of  Germany,  the  pre- 
eminence, but  without  completely  defeating  the  opposite 
party.  The  same  scenes  were  perpetually  acting  on  both 
these  theatres  of  contention;  the  metaphysicä  contest 
respecting  Universal  Conceptions  not  being  the  only  point 
of  dispute,  but  combined  with  a  complete  diversity  of 
opinions  in  general.  On  the  part  of  the  Nominalists  might 
be  noticed  the  gradual  increase  of  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  tendency  to  more  liberal  principles,  and  a  more  fun- 
damental cast  of  thought,  though  asserted  by  very  imperfect 
philosophical  methods.  This  spirit  especiallj-  manifested 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  theses  of  the  Idealist  Nicolas  of 

^  Qreg.  AriminenBia»  died  at  YienBa;»  1353.  A  dlBtinguished  divind^ 
and  general  of  the  Augustlnian  order. 

2  Both  Germans;  the  latter  died  1397. 

•  Or  Oresmius,  died  bishop  of  Lisiens^  1382. 

^  Or  Chrochove,  in  Pomerania ;  died  liKh 

^  Bom  at  Spires ;  provost  of  Auradi^,aiid  professor  of  theology  and 
pbiiosophy  at  TUbingnn. 

Epitome  et  CoUectarium  super  lY  libb.  Sententiar.  Tub.  1.491^, 
2  vols.  fol.  j  Epitome  Seiipi.  QuiL  Occam,  eirea  Daoa  Priores  Senten- 
tianim. 

HZEROy.    WlEGAND    BiBL,    DisB.    (pr^BSk    €k)TTLIEB    WsRNSDOBF)    (Vd 

Gab.  Biel  eelebenrimo  Papista.  Antipapista^,  Viteb.  1719i  4to. 

^  Henbicus  Hessuh,  Seozeta  Sacerdotum  in«  Hisaa).  Heidelb»  liSO, 
^to,  often  zeprinted ;  and  many  other  work^ 

7  In  1339,  1340, 1409, 1473. 
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Autricuria  (bachelor  of  Theology  at  Paris,  1348),  and  of 
John  de  Mercuria  (about  the  same  year),*  yet  eventually 
proved  abortive,  and  the  customary'  opinions  of  the  age 
resumed  their  sway. 

HuKDESHAGEN,  Heber  die  mystische  Theologie  Gerson's,  1831. 
LiEBNEB,  Ueber  Qerson's  mystische  Theologie,  1835. 

277.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  these  repeated  dis- 
cussions was  a  diminution  oi  the  credit  and  influence  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminished  regard 
for  philosophy,  especially  for  Logic,  of  which  in  his  time 
Gerson  alreaay  saw  reason  to  complain ;  and  this  induced 
a  disposition  to  Mysticism,  arising  out  of  a  feeling  of 
disgust  for  unmeamng  verbal  disputes.  Mysticism  was 
accordingly  preached  with  ardour  by  John  Tauler,  who  died 
at  Strasburg,  1361,  and  more  especially  by  the  celebrated 
John  Ghalier  de  Qerson  of  Eheims,  bom  1363,  the  disciple 
of  Peter  D'Ailly,  and  his  successor  as  chancellor  of  Paris, 
in  1395 ;  died  almost  in  exue  in  1429,  at  Lyons.  He  de- 
voted his  principal  attention  to  discussing  the  obligations 
of  practical  Christianity,  which  procured  for  him  the  appel- 
lation of  Doctor  Chriatiamssimus ;  and  held  mystical  the- 
ology to  be  true  philosophy,  if  it  is  founded  on  internal 
experiences  of  G-od  in  devout  minds,  or  in  other  words,  on 
Internal  Perception  or  Intuition.*  He  nevertheless  opposed 
himself  to  enthusiastic  extravagancies,  retaining  the  use  of 
Logic,  and  employing  it  after  a  new  method.*  Next  to  him 
we  must  place  Nicolas  de  Clem<mge  {de  Clemangis),  a  cou- 
rageous thinker ;  who  opposed  the  narrow  subtilties  of  the 
Schools.*  He  was  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris  (1393), 
and  died  about  144!0.  But  the  man  who,  as  a  religious 
writer,  possessed  the  greatest  influence  in  his  own  and 
succeeding  ages,  was  the  ascetical  mystic  Thomas  Hamerhen^ 

^  See  BouLLAT,  Hisi  ITniv.  Paris,  tom.  lY,  p.  808,  sqq. 

^  De  Mystica  Theol.  Consideratt.  II. 

3  CentUogium  de  Oonceptibus,  liber  de  Modis  Significandi  et  de 
Concordia  Metaphys.  cum  Logiclk. 

J.  G.  ENOELHABlyri  Commentationes  de  Gersonio  Mystico,  part  I, 
Erl  1822,  4to. 

Gersonis  Opera,  Baa,  1488,  vol.  Ill,  fol. ;  ed.  Edm.  Bicheb,  Paris. 
1606,  fol.,  et  Lud.  Ellies  Dufin,  Antoerp.  1756,  5  vols.  fol. 

*  Opera  ed.  Jo.  Mabt.  Ltdius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1613,  4to. 

'  Especially  by  his  well  known  book  De  Imitatione  Christi.  A 
good  edition  of  his  Works  by  Sommsl,  Ar^werp,  1600 — 1607,  4to. 
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(Malleolus),  styled  Thomas  ä  KempiSy  from  the  name  of  a 
village,  Kempen,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  where  he 
was  bom  A.D.  1380.  He  died  1471.  Another  eminent 
mystic*  was  John  Wessel,  sumamed  Gamfordf  or  Ocßsevöt 
(G-oose-foot),^  styled  by  his  contemporary  admirers  Zwo? 
mundi  et  Magister  contradictionum.  He  was  at  first  a 
!^^ominalist,  and  an  opponent  of  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Schoolmen.  The  same  dislike  of  the  same  system  may  be 
observed  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Maymond  de  ßehonde 
(or  Sebunde)  who  taught  at  Tomouse  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  about  1436.  He  asserted  that  man 
has  received  from  the  Almighty  two  books,  wherein  he  may 
discover  the  important  facts  which  concern  his  relation  to 
his  Creator, — namely,  the  book  of  Eevelation  and  that  of 
Nature:  the  latter  he  affirmed  to  be  the  most  universal  in 
its  contents,  and  the  most  perspicuous.  He  endeavoured 
by  specious  rather  than  sohd  arguments  to  deduce  the 
theology  of  his  age,  even  in  its  more  peculiar  doctrines,  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  His  attempt 
deserved,  for  its  just  observations  on  many  subjects,  espe- 
cially on  Morals,  greater  success  than  it  met  with,  imtil 
Montaigne  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  his  contem- 
poraries.' 

Observaiion,  It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  minute  account  should 
have  been  rendered  of  the  respective  opinions,  in  detail,  of  each 
Schoolman,  inrolved  as  they  are  in  endless  disputes  and  distinctions 
respecting  the  same  subjects: — such  a  specification,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  would,  in  an  abridgment  like  the  present,  hare  been  super- 
fluous. The  Sentences  of  Lombardus  and  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
.the  constant  subjects  of  their  discussions  from  the  time  of  Albert  the 
Great;  respecting  which  their  commentaries  and  disquisitipns  were  as 
minute  as  they  were  voluminous  and  unprofitable. 

*  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  term  Mystic,  as  employed  by  our 
author,  and  all  liberal  minded  German  philosophers,  does  not  imply, 
as  in  England,  any  stigma  on  the  capacity  of  the  thinker. — Ed. 

^  Bom  at  Groningen,  1409;  died  1469.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  contemporary  the  I^ominalist,  John  Burchard  Von 
Wessel.  See  Götzb,  Comment  de  J.  Wesselo,  Lut,  Par,  1719,  4to. 
J.  Wesselii  Opera,  ed.  Ltdius,  Ämst,  1717,  4to- 

^  Montaigne  has  translated,  under  the  title  of  Natural  Theology,  his 
Liber  Creaturarum  sive  Nataree.  The  Latin  editions  are.  Franco/. 
1635,  and  ArMtd,  1761.  See  Montaigne's  Observations,  in  his  Essays, 
•lib.  II,  c.  12. 
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M01>BEN  PHILOSOPHT. 

THB  dCHOSASTTD  «TBTElff  0FF08BD  BT    ▲  BITUBÜT  TO,  ASP 
BY  inSW  COUBIl^ATIOKS  OF,  FOBMBB  8TSTEHS 

OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mvm  the  F^teentk  CevUwry  to  the  end  qfihe  Sixteen^. 

IfEQEBBAOH,  Qesehichte  der  neuem  Philosophie,  von  Baooa  bis 
Spinoza.    (1883-1844)  §  1^0-214. 

Cabreere,  Die  philosophiache  Weltanschauung  dar  Beformations 
Zeit,  1847,  §  609-725. 

Blaket,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  4  v.  8to. 

BiXNEB,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  voL  3 :  Qeschiehte 
der  neuem  und  nuestan  Zeit,  2te  Ausg.  8tdzb,  1829. 

BrrTEB,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  9  Theil.  Geschichte  der  neuem 
Philosophie,  erster  Theil,  1850. 

SiowAET,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  2  und  8  Band,  vom  Ifiten  Jahr- 
hunderte bis  auf  die  Gegenwart^  1844. 

278.  Scliolasticism,  which  bad  now  accomplished  its  mift- 
»ion,  may  be  defined  as  the  one-sided  course  of  dogmatising 
Eeason  attempting  to  bring  about  philosophical  knowledge 
through  the  solution  and  combination  of  conceptions  under 
the  domihion  of  a  foreign  principle,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which  were  adopted  without  submitting  them  to  any  test. 
The  disputes  of  the  two  adverse  sects  mto  which  its  sup- 
porters were  subdivided,  gradually  loosened  its  hold  on  the 
public  mind,  and  the  Nominalists  in  the  end  openly  attacked 
it»  authority ;  so  that  men  became  m(H?e  and  more  awakened 
to  the  necessity  (though  as  yet  imperfectly  understood)  of 
giving  Science  a  new  foundation  and  fresh  fiiel,  by  a  more 
accurate  observation,  of  iN'atnre.  and  by  increased  study  q£. 
tiie  Languages*  The  party  of  tho  Mystics  especially,  ani- 
mated as  they  were  by  a  deep  want  and  longing  for  a  better 
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spiritoal  Bourislixnent,  were  dissatisüed  with  the  meagne  and 
pedantic  forms  which  were,  as  yet,  tiheir  only  support« 
J^evertheless,  it  was  from  another  quarter  that  the  xeToiutioit 
was  destined  to  commence. 

279.  The  human  mind  had  too  long  IorI;  the  true  path  g£ 
Science,  to  be  able  immediately  to  recoFer  it.  In  conae» 
qnence  of  its  long  subjection  to  prescriptive  notionsi^  we  fbd 
äiat  it  continued  for  some  time  to  labour  to  unravel  the 
consequences  of  those  it  had  inherited,  rather  than  apply 
itself  to  the  legitimate  objectB  of  inquiry-the  principles  of 
knowledge,  and  of  its  objects^  Erom  want  of  skill  to  detect 
the  concatenation  of  different  branches  of  knowledge^  and 
from  the  haWt  of  confounding  cognitiona  derived  from  yery 
different  sources,  the  human  mind  was  unable  to  discover 
the  faultiness  of  its  own  method,  and  the  influence  of  the 
old  manner  was  necessarily  prolonged.  Other  circum- 
stances contributed  to  the  same  result:  the  inveterate 
reverence  for  Aristotle's  authority — ^the  want  of  real  and 
accurate  knowledge — the  bad  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  low 
state  of  classical  learning — added  to  the  redoubtable  autho- 
rity of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  slavish  attachment  to  the 
dogmas  handed  down  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  and 
the  jealous  seal  with  which  the  guardians  of  the  ancient 
Dogmatism  protected  their  errors ; — all  these  auxiliary  cir- 
cumstances long  continued  to  make  it  difficult  to  shake  off 
the  intolerable  yoke  imposed  on  the  reason,  against  which 
some  bolder  spirits  had  already  begun  to  rebel. 

280.  Nevertheless  certain  political  events  in  Europe  gnt- 
dually  prepared  the  way,  though  at  first  distantly,  for  a 
complete  change  in  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution; 
shook  the  supports  of  the  old  philosophy ;  and,  by  ultimately 
destroying  it,  nelped  to  produce  s  revolution  in  the  literary 
woiid,  rich  in  important  consequences.  These  were:  th© 
Crusades — the  Invention  of  Granting — the  Conquest  of 
Constantinople — the  Discovery  of  läie  New  Wond — and 
the  Eeformation ;  with  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of  these 
events ;  such  as  the  formation  of  a  Middle  Class  of  citizens 
— the  influence  acquired  by  public  opinion — ^the  increase  of 
tbe  Temporal  at  the  expense  of  the  Spiritual  Pöwei>-the 
consolidation  of  civil  authority  on  firmer  and  better-estab* 
lished  bases— the  advancement  of  experimental  knowledge 
and  the  sciences — ^the  acquisition  of  models  foe  imitation 
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and  sources  of  instruction  im  the  recovery  of  the  authors  of 
antiquity — ^and,  lastly,  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
the  languages  of  Modem  Europe.  The  human  mind  became 
sensible  of  its  need  of  instruction  and  of  the  imperfection 
of  its  present  systems,  and  demanded  a  better  philosophy ; 
but,  too  weak  as  yet  to  support  itself  without  3uch  assist- 
ance, it  leaned  upon  the  authors  of  antiquity  for  guidance 
and  support.  The  cultivation  of  this  study  brought  with  it 
an  improved  spirit  of  refinement  and  moral  improvement, 
and  at  the  «ame  time  showed  by  reflection  the  evils  of  that 
state  of  mental  subjugation  to  which  so  many  centuries  of 
mankind  had  been  reduced,  and  awakened  in  those  who 
prosecuted  it  a  desire  to  liberate  themselves  &om  such 
thraldom. 

281.  At  the  same  time  that  these  circumstances  from 
without  operated,  or  contributed  to  operate,  so  great  a 
change  in  the  freer  use  of  Keason,  a  strong  desire  prevailed 
among  many  for  a  higher  knowledge  and  wisdom  revealed 
by  God ;  because,  owing  to  the  path  which  mental  cultiva- 
tion had  followed,  and  from  the  still  imperfect  development 
of  the  Eeason,  there  had  arisen  a  conviction  that  certainty 
of  knowledge  and  a  completely  satisfying  wisdom  could 
idone  come  from  God;  find,  consequently,  to  the  Bible  was 
added  also  the  Cabbala,  as  a  frequent  source  of  Philosophy. 
A  prejudice  which  appears  to  nave  been  derived  by  the 
^Fathers,  and  which  was  in  part  kept  alive  and  recommended 
by  the  constant  disputes  and  uncertainties  of  a  vast  number 
of  contending  sects,  into  which  the  Philosophical  world  was 
eoon  ^vided,  fostered  this  thirst  for  secret  Divine  Wisdom. 

282.  The  consequence  of  all  these  different  causes  was 
that  a  variety  of  systems  of  greater  or  less  validity  began  to 
prevail ;  küowledge  was  cultivated  and  improved  ;^  some  of 
the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy  were  cultivated  and 
adopted ;  discussions  were  set  on  foot  with  regard  to  their 
respective  merits,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  combine 
them  (either  partially  or  entirely),  and  to  reconcile  them 
with  Christianity.  The  systems  themselves  were  conse- 
quently submitted  to  examination,  attempts  were  made  to 
extend  the  dominion  of  Science,  more  especially  in  the 

^  Ebhabd*s  Geschichte  des  WiederaufblUhens  irifisenaschaftUchet 
Bildung.    1827-32.  8  Bände. 
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department  of  Natural  History  (as  yet  so  imperfectly  culti- 
vated), thougli  accompanied  with  a  thirst  for  occult  and 
mysterious  wisdom.  Lastly  came  the  desire  to  combine 
several  of  these  controversies  in  one  system,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  unite  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy, Ideas  and  Conceptions ; — the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
those  of  Aristotle. 

Bevival  of  Greek  Literature  m  Italy  $  with  its  immediate 

conseqtiences. 

283.  When  the  Greeks,  who  had  always  retained  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  attachment  for  letters,  derived  from  their 
renowned  ancestors  (§  236),  came  to  solicit  in  Italy  assist- 
ance against  the  Turks,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople, sought  there  a  safer  residence  than  in  their  own 
country,  they  brought  with  them  a  rich  fund  of  various  arts 
and  literary  treasures,  and  infused  a  new  energy  into  the 
minds  of  the  "Western  nations,  who  were  already  in  a  state 
to  profit  by  such  acquisitions.*  Among  these  precious 
remains  of  Ancient  Greece  were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  in  their  original  form :  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
presently  disseminated  through  Europe  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  Greeks  who  respectively  supported  the  tw^o 
systems  of  those  great  philosophers  (such  as  George  Gemis' 
thus  Fletio^  on  the  one  side,  a  partizan  of  the  Neoplatonic 

*  To  this  age  belong  the  poets  Dante  Alighieri^  Petrarca,  and  Boc- 
cacciOf  who  contributed  much  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  literarj 
taste,  thoifgh  not  immediately  and  directly  to  that  of  philosophy. 

For  the  learned  Greeks  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
revival  of  Classical  literature,  (Emmanuel  Chrysoloras,  Th,  Gaza^ 
Oeotge  of  Trebizond,  John  Argryoptdtts,  etc.),  see  Hümphr.  Hodius, 
De  Grsecis  illustribus  Linguss  Gr.  Literarumque  Humaniorum  restau- 
ratoribus,  Lond.  1742^  Svo.  Heeren,  Hist  of  the  Study  of  Class.  Lit. 
Chph.  Fb.  Böbneb,  De  Doctis  Hominibus  Grsecis  Literaram  Grsecarom 
in  Italia  restauratoribus,  Lips.  1750,  8vo.  Chfh.  Meinebs,  Biography 
of  celebrated  Men. 

^  Of  Constantinople;  came  to  Florence  1438. 

Geo.  Gemisthi  Plethonis  De  Platonic»  atque  Aristotelic»  Philo- 
Gophiffi  Differentilk,  Gr.  Ven.  1540,  4to. 

Among  his  Philosophical  Works,  was  :    ' 

Libellus  de  FatO;  qjusd.  et  Bessarionis  Epist,  Amoeboes^  de  eodem 
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doctrine ;  and  on  the  other  George  Schokmns,  subseqiiCTrf;^ 
called  Gennadius,  Theodore  Qaza^  and  more  especially 
ijhorge  of  Tr^nzond^  all  Aristotelians),  engaged  in  a  warm 
dispute  respecting  the  merits  of  their  favourite  systems,' 
which  it  required  all  the  moderation  of  cardinal  BeiBsaiion^ 
in  any  degree  to  temper. 


Attack  on  the  Scholastie  System, 

"284.  The  first  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was  a  con- 
flict with  the  Scholastic  system,  which,  beside  the  inherent 
causea  of  its  barbarous  sl^le,  bad  taste,  and  narrow  views, 
was  occasioned  also  by  the  recent  discoveiy  of  the  great 
difference  between  the  Aristotelian  theory  as  taught  in  the 
Schools,  and  the  &eer,  purer  spirit  that  runs  through  the 
original  writings  of  Arbtotle  and  Plato.  The  philologists 
Sermolaus Barbaras*  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  of  Themia- 
tius,  and  Diosoorides,  and  Amelus  FcHitUmusf  were  the  first 
to  enter  the  lists  with  its  cliampions :   LawrenUus  Valla^ 

Aygnmento  com  Vers.  Lat.  H.  S.  Bediabi,  Lugd.  Bat.  1722,  Svo.  De 
Quatuor  Yirtutib.  Cardinalib.  6r.  et  Lat  Adb.  Occone  interpretc,  Bme, 
lß22,  8vo.,  et.  al.  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiiß,  Gr.  Lat.  ed.  Ed.  Fawconeb, 
Oxon,  1762,  8vo.    See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gt.  torn.  X,  p.  741. 

*  Came  into  Italy  about  14S0;  died  about  1478.  He  was  bom  at 
fI%es8alonica. 

^  Bom  1395,  in  the  isle  of  Crete ;  pvofoaBor  of  Greek  literatiire  in 
Yarious  places  in  Italy;  died  1484  or  86. 

Besides  sereral  commentaries,  he  wrote  the  diasertation  styled, 
Comparatio  Aristotelis  et  PlotoniB,  Ven.  1523,  8to. 

^  On -this  subject  see  a  Dissert,  of  Boivin  in  the  Mem.  <tf  the  Acad, 
«of  Inscript.,  tom.  II,  p.  775,  sqq. 

8ee  his  work:  In  Calumhiatorem  Platimis  libb.  IT,  Fen.  1603  et 
1516,  directed  against  the  Aristoteliaüs.  Ejusd.;  Epist.  ad  Mich. 
ApostoHcnm  de  preestantiA  Piatonis  prse  Aristotele,  etc.^  Gr.  com  vers. 
Lat ;  Mem.  de  FA  cad.  des  Inseript.,  tom.  Ill,  p.  803. 

*  Bom  in  1895^  at  Trebizond,  eame  to  Florence  in  1488,  died  in  1472. 
^  Hermohu)  Barbaro,of  Yenioe;  b<»ii  1454, -died  1493. 

^  Properly  Angelo  Ambrogini,  or  Cino ;  sumamed  Polizia/no :  hofa 
at  Monte  Pulciano  1454;  died  1494. 

7  Lorenzo  YsUa  of  Some;  bom  1403,  died  1457. 

Laurentii  Yall»  Opera,  Baiü.  1548,  fbl.  De  Dialeetlcft  coiltnt 
Aristoteleos.  Venet,  1499,  foL  De  Yoluptate  et  Yero  Bono  libb.  Ill, 
Baeil.  1519, 4ta    iDe  Libero  Aibitrio,  ibid,  1518, 4to. 
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and  SodotpA  Aariedtt^  ^he  Oermm,  endeavonied,  by  Te- 
moving  the  rubbish  with  vhich  the  field  of  Dialectics  was 
encumbered,  to  render  them  more  available  for  useful  pur- 
posee :  then  succeeded  ff.  ComeKu»  Ayrtppa  ef  NeUeahäm 
(see  §  289),  Ulrich  von  Sutten,*  Eraemut^  and  his  friend 
J.  X.  RwM,'  PAt7i>  MelaachAon  {§  294),  Jacohi*  Ibher* 
MaritM  Sholiui'  Joe.  Sadoletu»^  and  Jae.  Aeonliiu?  The 
methods  pursued  by  these  learned  men  in  their  attacks  on 
the  system  of  the  Schools  were  very  dissimilar,  aocording  to 
the  different  lights  in  which  they  viewed  thst  ^stem,  osd 
tiie  different  objects  ivhich  engrossed  their  attention. 

Seneaal  of  tie  AaeUnt  ^ttem». 
265.  In  consequence  of  these  pursuits  the  systems  of  the 
Grecian  and  Arabian  philosophers  were  brought  into  discus- 
sion,  and  the  opposition  to  the  Scholastic  system  reinforced. 
The  doctrines  of  AriBtotle  and  Pinto  were  the  first  which 
thus  regained  their  place ;  (the  sort  of  knowledge  then  cul- 
tivated favouring  their  reception)  ;  and,  subsequently,  other 
theones  allied  to  theirs.    In  this  maimer  the  CabbaJa,  the 

'  Badali^  Hasmsna  or  Hauamann ;  bora  at  Bafflea/near  QrSniiigeii, 
144S,  dledHSG. 

ItuDOLPHi  AoBicoL«  Ds  InTcntioo«  Dialectic«  lib.  Ill,  Colon.  1627, 
4to.  Ijjusd. :  LncubntioncB,  £iuiZ.  1518,  Ito.j  et  Open,  cura  AUBO^ 
Colon.  1639,  2  toU.  fol. 

^  Bom  1488,  died  1593.  Opera  (ed.  Muhoh)  lom.  I— T,  £«roI. 
18Z1-E,  8vo. 

'  DeaideriuB  EmsniDg,  bom  at  üattenlaili  1467,  di«d  1S3S. 

Dbs.  Bbashi  Dialog!  et  Encomium  Home.  Open,  ed.  Clerical, 
Land.  ITDS,  11  vols.  fol.  *  Bom  st  ¥aleacia  119:2,  died  lfi40. 

Lddovioi  Viv«8,  Do  Camia  Coiruptarara  Artiam,  AtUuerp.  1G31; 
and  De  Initüa,  äectia  et  Laudibos  PliilgBophite.  Idem.:  De  Anima  ei 
Tit»  lib.  Ill,  Bae,  1 538.  Opera,  Baaü.  1555, 2  vids.  foL ;  or,  ed.  JLuas- 
aras,  8  vols,  fol,  Vrdenl.  1783-90. 

*  J.  LefeTxe,  of  Etaples  in  Picarfy;  died  IfiST. 

*  OfBeraello;  died  1540. 

Jjo.  NieoLn  AntibarbaniB,  een  de  Vena  Priaoipüa  et  y«ra  Batione 
I^iloBopbuidi  contra  FBeodo-FbiloBi^liaB  libb.  IT,  Parma.  1563,  4to. 
Bd.  G.  W.  IiBiBNira,  Frafuf.  1674,  4to.        7  Of  Modena;  died  164T. 

Jao.  Sasolsti  PhKdm«,  Ben  de  LandibuB  FhlloBt^biiB  libb,  IL  In 
Opp,  MogvnC.  1607,  8vo.     Patae.  1731',  8vo. 

*  Bom  at  Trent;  died  1686, 

Uethodoa  äve  Hecta  invcstiguidanmi  tndendarmnqne  Artinm  ao 
Sidentiarom  Batie.    Bai.  1558,  io  Sro. 
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«0-called  Mosaic  philosophy,  Theosophy  and  Magic,  were 
annexed  to  the  theories  oi  the  Platonists ;  and  the  Ionian 
and  Atomistic  doctrines  with  the  Aristotelian.  The  Stoic 
and  Sceptic  systems  at  first  had  few  defenders ;  nevertheless, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  any  of  the  ancient  theories  should 
give  entire  satisfaction  in  an  age  so  different  from  that  in 
which  they  first  appeared,  and  as  their  effects  were  of  course 
gradually  brought  to  light,  it  followed  that  attempts  were 
occasionally  made  to  combine  different  views,  while  at  other 
times  they  were  separately  attacked  with  Sceptical  objections. 
In  their  choice  of  a  sect,  and  their  efforts  to  establish  or 
destroy  a  theory,  men  were  influenced  by  two  sets  of  con- 
siderations, according  as  they  proposed  to  themselves  to 
establish  a  Theological  system,  or  to  promote  discoveries  in 
Natural  Science. 


I.  Semval  of  Platonism :  Cablalism^  Magie^  and 

Theoaophy. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  §  283,  see  the  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  by  Buhle. 

LuDw.  Dankegott  Orameb,  Diss,  de  Causis  Instanratse  Saec.  XY,  in 
Italia,  Philosophise  Platonicsd,  Vikb.  1812,  4to. 

SisvEEiNG,  Die  Geschichte  der  platonischen  Akademie  zu  Florenz, 
1812. 

286.  The  Piatonic  philosophy,  which  was  eagerly  received 
in  Italy  by  men  of  fanciful  minds,  was  fostered  at  Florence 
by  the  two  Medici,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,^  and  excited  there 
a  vivid  enthusiasm ;  though  wearing  rather  the  character  of 
the  Neoplatonic  school  than  of  the  Academy.  Among  the 
recommendations  it  possessed  in  their  eyes  was  one  which  in 
fact  was  purely  gratuitous,  viz.,  that  it  was  derived,  as  some 
of  the  Fathers  believed,  from  the  Jewish  philosophy  and 
religion ;  and  hence  its  reputation  of  being  allied  to  Chris- 
tianity.* A  similar  prejudice  caused  them  to  connect  with 
Platonism  the  Cabbalistical  and  Mosaical  doctrines.  In 
addition  to  this,  Platonism  continually  acquired  fresh  adhe- 

1  BoscOB,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.    Bohn,  Lond,  1846. 
BosooE,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X,  2  vols.    Bohn,  Lond.  1846. 
"  JoH.  Fioi  Heptaplus,  p.  I,  Franc,    Pici  Epist.  lib.  lY,  p.  8S2. 


the  doctrine  of  the  IntepventioQ  of  the  Spiritual  World  in 
the  government  of  nature.'*  An  honourable  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Astrology,  which  it  uniformly 
rejected. 


ScBABpn,  Der  Cardinal  und  Bischoff  Nikolaus  von  Cusa,  1843. 
CLEUBHa,  Oiordano  Bruno  uad  Kikolana  von  Coea,  1S17. 
C.  Hahtzheik,  Tito  Nicolai  de  Cua»,  Treiiir.  1730,  8yo. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  bade  adieu  to  the  Schokstio 
creed  was  the  Cardinal  Nicolas  Ousaims,"  a  man  of  rare 
sagacity  and  an  able  mathematician;  who  arranged  and 
republished  the  Pythagorean  Ideas,  to  which  he  waa  much 
inclined,  in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  ffl.d  of  his  Mathe- 
matical knowledge.  He  considered  God  as  the  uncondi- 
tional Maximum,  which  at  the  same  time,  aa  ^solute  Unity, 
is  also  the  unconditional  Minimum,  and  begets  of  Himself 
and  out  of  Himself,  Equality  and  the  combination  of 
Equality  with  Unity  (Son  and  Holy  Ghoat).  Accordmg  to 
Mm,  it  la  impoaaibie  to  know  directly  and  immediately  this 
Absolute  Unity  (the  Divinity);  becauae  we  can  make 
approaches  to  vae  knowledge  of  Him  only  by  the  means  of 
Number  or  Plurality.  Conaequently  he  dlows  ub  only  the 
possession  of  very  imperfect  notions  of  God,  and  those  by 
mathematical  symbols.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Car- 
dinal did  not  pursue  this  thought  very  consequently,  and 
that  his  view  of  the  universe  which  he  connected  with  it, 
and  which  represented  it  as  the  Maximum  condensed,  and 

'  Fiann  Pise&tioinl'lDtiuum;  FouPOHATtas,  De  lucanlionibua,  c.  I. 

*  With  our  pTesent  imperfect  knowledge  of  tbe  mysteiioos  agencies 
operating  in  Nature  we  are  hardly  juBtiflcd  in  stigmatizing  rs  anpenrti- 
tion  what  may  after  all  turn  out  to  be  true.— B». 

'  NicolauB  ChrypfTs  of  Kues  or  Knael  (hesce  called  Cnsanns)  in  Ibe 
archbiehoprlc  of  Treves;  bom  1101,  died  1164. 
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thus  heeomeßmte^  was  very  obscuie.  Nor  was  ha  more  sue» 
cesBful  in  ms  view  of  the  on^-nesa  of  the  Creator  and  of 
Creation,  or  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trbiity  and  Incarnation,  by  meaoa  of  this  Pantheistio 
Theism.  fTevertheless,  numerous  profound  though  unde* 
veloped  observations  on  the  faculty  of  cognition,  are  found 
in  hiB  writings,  interspersed  with  his  prevailing  Mysticism. 
For  instance,  he  observes,  that  the  pnndples  of  knowledge 
possible  to  us  are  contained  in  our  ideas  of  Number  (ratio 
explieatd)  and  their  several  relations ;  that  absolute  Imow- 
led^e  is  unattainable  to  us  (precisio  veritafis  inattingpnlU^ 
which  he  styled  dacta  ignoramtia)^  and  that  aU  wmch  is 
attainable  to  us  is  a  probable  knowled^  (conjectura).  With 
such  opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
Dogmatism  of  the  Schools.^ 

§  288. 

Fionrz  Opera  in  II  tomoB  digest^  Bae,  1661,  Par,  1641,  foL 

Commentariiis  de  Platonic»  Philosophic  post  renatas  Literas  apnd 
Italos  restanratione,  tdyo  Mars.  Ficini  Vita,  anctore  Joh.  Cobbio  ejus 
familiär!  et  diBcipnlo.  Kirne  primnm  in  Inoem  emit  Akoelüs  Hasia 
BAJsmaif  Pie,  1772. 

J.  G.  SoHBLHOBN,  Comsient.  de  Tita,  Moribns,  et  aeriptis  Mandlii 
Ficini.    In  the  Ameanitatt.  Literar.  torn.  I. 

t  Life  of  J.  PicQ^,  Count  of  Mirandola,  in  Mmnot'a  Lives  of  Learned 
Men,  2  vols. :  and  Fici  0pp.  Bonon,  1496,  foL  Opera  ntriusque  Pici, 
Baa.  1572-3  et  1601,  2  toIb.  fbL 

The  examples  of  Fletho  and  Bessarion  (§  283)  were  im- 
proved upon  DJ  Mardlim  Mcinus,*  a  Florentine  physician, 
who  engaged  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  defence  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy ;  both  by  his  translations  of  Plato,  Ho* 
tinuSy  lamblichus,  Proclus,  etc. ;  and  also  his  original  pro- 
ductions, devoted  to  the  commendation  of  that  efystem. 
Cosmo  de*  Medici,  (who  died  1464),  availed  himself  of  his 
services  in  the  foundation  of  a  Flatonist  Academy,  about 
1460.'    But  Ficinus  was  a  Neoplatonist,  who  added  to  the 

*  NiooiiAi  CuBAin  Open^  Paris.  1S14.  8  vols.  fol. ;  Baaii.  1665,  3 
vols.  fol.  De  DoctA  Ignorantiftytom.  IH.  Apologia  Doctn  Ignoranti», 
lib.  L    De  Oonjectoris  libb.  IL    De  Sapientift  libb.  lU. 

3  Bom  at  Florence  1488,  died  1499. 

s  t  S.  SiEVBKnro,  History  of  the  Phitonist  Academy  at  Florence^ 
GöUing,  1812, 8vo. 
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system  of  the  AcadeioY  some  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and 
regarded  the  Hermes  Trifimegistns  of  the  Alexandrians  as 
the  inventor  of  the  theoiy  of  Ideas.  In  his  Theohgia  Fla^ 
tamca  he  displaced  ability  in  the  statement  of  certain  argu- 
ments to  estabhsh  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,^  and  opposed 
the  doctrine  imagined  by  Averroes,  and  maintained  by  the 
Aristotelians^  of  an  XJniTersal  Intelligence.  The  object  he 
proposed  to  himself  was  to  apply  his  views  of  the  Platonic 
system  to  the  defence  and  ezmanation  of  Christianity.  His 
enthusiasm  won  over  John  JPicus,  count  of  Mirandola,^  a 
learned  man,  of  superior  parts  but  extravagant  imagination. 
He  had  studied  the  Schdastic  philoeophy,  and  imbibed  the 
notion  that  the  phüosophy  of  kto  wV  derived  from  the 
books  of  Moses,  whence  he  was  inclined  to  deduce  all  the 
arts  and  sciences.^  In  consequence  of  such  a  persua- 
sion, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages^  and  Cabbalistical  books;  from  which  he  drew 
a  lai^e  ptroportion  of  the  theses  which  he  proposed  to 
maintain  in  a  public  disputation  as  announoed  by  him  at 
Bome,  but  which  never  really  took  place.*  From  the 
same  sources  he  drew  the  materials  of  his  Essay  towards  a 
Mosaical  philosophy,  in  his  Heptaplus.  He  held  in  great 
esteem  the  Cabbalistical  writings,  to  which  he  Wtts  tempted 
to  ascribe  a  divine  origin,  and  considered  necessary  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Christian  religion;  at  the  same  time 
that  he  asserted  their  entire  accordance  with  the  philoso- 
phical systems  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.»  His  favourite 
design,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  realise,  was  to 
prove  the  consistraacy  of  the  Ar&totelian  and  Platonic  sys- 
tems.* In  his  maturer  age  when  he  had  emancipated  him- 
self from  many  of  the  common  prejudices  of  his  time,  he 
composed  an  able  refutation  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
astrologers.  The  reputation  of  the  Count  oi  Mirandola,  his 
works,  and  his  numerous  friends,  contributed  to  establish 

*  Theol<^  Platonies,  sive  de  Immofrtalitale  Animoram  ac  JStemä. 
Felicitate  libb.  XVIL    Idem :  in  0pp.  torn.  I,  Paris,  IUI,  fol. 

3  Coant  and  Prince  of  Concordia,  bom  1463,  died  1494. 
3  Heptaplus,  part.  I,  Basil.  1601. 
^  Conclnsones  DCCCC.  Bom,  1486,  fol. ;  Ool,  1610,  8vo. 
«  Apol.  p.  82, 110, 116. 

*  JoH.  Pioi  Bpist.  ad  Ficinum,  torn.  I,  p.  16Z, 

s  2 
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the  credit  of  the  Platonic  and  Cabbalistical  doctrines.  His 
nephew,  J".  Fr,  I*icusof  Mirandola  (killed  153B),  followed  his 
steps,  without  possessing  his  abilities ;  but  more  exclusively 
devoted  than  his  uncle  to  Eevealed  philosophy,^  he  opposed 
at  the  same  time  the  Heathen  and  the  Schomstic  systems. 

Cabbalistic  and  Magical  Systems, 

t  Buhle,  History  of  Cabbalistic  Philosophy  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Century,  in  his  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  II,  1,  360, 
sqq. 

289.  John  Bemhlin^  a  zealous  restorer  of  philosophy  and 
classical  literature,  travelled  into  Italy,  where  his  intimacy 
with  ricinus  and  Picus  inclined  him  to  the  Pythagorico- 
Platonic  doctrine,  and  to  the  study  of  Cabbalistic  writings  :' 
which  he  disseminated  in  Grermany  by  means  of  his  works. 
De  Verbo  Mirifico^  and  De  Arte  CabbalisticaJ^  The  extra- 
vagant performance  of  the  Franciscan  monk  Franc.  Giorgio 
Zorzif  De  Harmonia  Mv/ndi  istius,  Gantica  tria,  Venet.  1525, 
doubtless  was  thought  too  full  of  daring  reveries,  and  was 
far  from  possessing  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  works  oi 
jBT.  Comelim  Agrippa  of  Nettesheim.''^  The  latter  united  to 
great  talents  universal  information;  but  his  greediness  of 
reputation  and  money,  and  his  fondness  for  occult  sciences, 
imparted  a  character  of  indecision  and  inconsistency  to  his 
life  as  well  as  to  his  works.  At  Dole  he  gave  with  the 
greatest  success  pubhc  lectures  on  the  work  of  Eeuchlin,  De 
Verbo  Mirifico;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Tritheim,  the  most 
celebrated  adept  of  his  time,  he  composed  his  treatise.  De 

'  He  wrote :  De  Studio  Divince  et  Humanae  Sapientiae,  edid.  J.  F. 
BuDDEUS,  Hal.  1702,  8vo.  Examen  Doctrinse  Vanitatis  Gentiliiim. 
De  Praenotionibus.  In  the  0pp.  utriusque  Pici  (see  above) :  Epp.  ed. 
Chph.  Cellabius,  Jen.  1682,  8vo. 

^  Called  also  Capnio.  He  was  bom  1455,  at  Pforzheim,  was  pro- 
fessor at  Tübingen,  and  died  1522. 

3  Life  of  Beuchlin,  in  the  work  of  Meinebs  already  quoted,  part  I, 
No.  2.  S.  F.  Gehbes,  life  of  John  Itenchlin,  etc.,  Carlsruhe,  1815,  8to. 

4  Libri  III,  Bas.  fol.  (1494). 

5  Libri  III,  Hagen.  1517—1530,  fol. 

^  Franciscus  Georgias,  sumamed  VeTtetus,  because  a  native  of  that 
cUy.    He  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centniy. 
7  Bom  at  Cologne,  1486. 


] 

Occulta  Fhiloiophia'  a  system  of  visionary  philosophy,  in 
wMch  Magic,  the  complement  of  philosophy,  as  he  terms  it, 
and  the  isy  of  all  the  secrets  (rf  Nature,  is  represented 
under  the  three  forma  of  Natural,  Celestial,  and  Beligioas 
or  Ceremonial ;  agreeably  to  the  three-fold  division  of  the 
Corporeal,  Celestial,  and  Intellectual  Worlds*  He  there 
enumerates,  with  a  superficial  show  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion, the  hidden  powers  which  the  Creator  has  ass^ed  to 
the  difierent  obiecta  of  the  Creation,  throwh  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  World.  It  was  naturd  that  Ägrippa 
should  become  a  partisan  of  Baymond  Lulli  (§  271),  ana  ne 
accordingly  wrote  a  commentary  on  his  Ars  lU^na.  Neve^- . 
theless  his  caprice  sometimes  inclined  him  to  opinions 
directly  the  reverse ;  and  in  such  a  mood  he  composed  his 
CynicM  treatise,  as  he  terms  it,  De  IncertUu^ine  et  Vanitttte 
Scientiartim?  This  work,  which  had  great  reputation  in  its 
day,  occasionally  presents  us  with  sophistical  arguments; 
oeeasionaUy  with  admirable  remarks  on  the  imperfeotionß 
and  defects  of  scientific  pursuits.*  Agrippa  and  his  follower 
John  Weir,*  were  of  service  to  philosophy  by  opposing  the 
belief  in  witchcraft.  After  an  adventurous  life,  A^ppa 
died  (1535)  at  Grenoble. 

l%e^Sop7a/. 

290.  He  physician  and  theosophist  AwreoUts  Theophraata* 
FaraeehiK  (such  were  the  names  he  assumed'),  blended 
Chemiatiy  and  Thermeutics  with  the  Neoplatonic  and  Cab- 
balistic mvsticism.  He  was  an  ingenious  and  originid  man, 
with  much  practical  information,  and  a  profound  spirit  of 

1  Lib.  I,  1631 ;  lib.  II,  Colon.  1E33,  Svo. 

*  There  ü  little  doubt  Uiat  several  of  tbe  mystical  writeia  of  thie 
age  were  acqaainted  with  the  phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  which  lujocka 
many  of  their  secrola. — Ed. 

'  Cologne,  1537;  Paris,  1E2B;  Antwerp,  1630,  4to. 

'  On  i\na  writer  cotuinlt  HmsEiis,  Lives,  etc. ;  and  Sobelhobn,  in 
the  Amteuitat.  Litt,,  torn.  II,  p.  553. 

SJjas  Opera,  in  duoB  tomos  digests,  Lugd.  Bat.  witboat  date,  Sto.; 
republished  1550  et  1600. 

*  Bom  at  Grave  in  Brabant,  1S15;  died  1588. 

*  His  real  names  were  Philip  Tfaeophrasttis  Bombast  von  Hobea- 
heim;  bom  at  Sinaedeln  in  Switi^rland,  1493;  diml  at  StOibonis. 
IMl. 
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observation,  who,  though  destitute  of  Bcientific  information, 
a»)ircd  to  the  character  of  a  reformer  in  Medicine.  To 
effect  this  he  made  use  of  the  Cabbahstic  writers,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  render  popular,  and  expounded  with  a  lively 
imagination.  Among  tne  principal  theosophic  and  theurgic 
ideas  which  he  enlarged  upon  without  method  or  consistency 
(very  frequently  so  as  scarcely  to  be  intelligible),  were 
those  of  an  internal  illumination*-— an  emanation  from  the 
Divinity, — ^the  universal  harmony  of  all  thin^^s, — ^the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  on  the  sublunar  world, — ana  the  vitality 
of  the  elements,  which  he  regarded  as  spirits  encased  in  the 
visible  bodies  presented  to  our  senses.  His  grand  principld 
was  a  pretended  harmony  and  sympathy  between  Salt,  the 
Body,  and; the  Earth:  between  Mercury,  the  Soul,  and 
Water;  between  Sulphur,  Spirit,  and  Air.  His  views  found 
a  great  number  of  partisans.^  As  a  mystic  and  theosophist, 
Valenime  Weigel^  followed  the  steps  of  Paracelsus  and 
Tauler  (§  277)  ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  former  were  espe- 
ciallv  propagated  by  the  society  of  the  Bosy-Cross^  formed 
in  Üie  seventeenth  centnry,  probably  in  consequence  of  a 
satiric  poem'  of  the  theologian  Valenti/ne  Andrem  (bom  at 
Würtemberg,  1586,  died  1654). 

*  Evidently  CMnroyance.— See  Colquhotin's  Hist  of  Magic,  Witch- 
craft« and  Animal  Magnetism»  1  vol— £d. 

*  t  J,  J.  Lobs,  Tlieopbxaslna Fancehns  von  HoheDhexm:  a  Disser- 
iation  in  the  8tndie/i^  d  Obiüzhb  and  Davb,  torn.  1.  Of.  Srasvosiir 
Hist  of  Mediome,  part  III.  Liv«s  and  Opiuioius  of  the  meet  cele- 
brated PbjedcianB  of  the  doae  of  the  Sixteenth  and  commencemeiit  of 
the  Seventeenth  Centuries,  pnhUdied  by  Trad.  Ajtbelh  RixinsB,  and 
Tbai).  Sjbcb,  fiue.  I.    Theophnstns  ParaeelsaSy  Suhbadi,  1819,  8vo. 

PmL.  THBOFmtASTi  PaxaceIiSI  Yolumen  Medicinn  Paramirimi, 
Argent.  1675,  Svo.,  and  Works  of  PareelBOB,  pnbliahed  by  Job,  Hubei^ 
Bob,  1589, 10  vola.  4to.    Straeb.  1616—18,  8  vols.  fol. 

3  Bom  at  Hayne  in  Ifisnia,  1583;  was  a  Lnthenm  minister  at 
Tflchopan  in  Misnia,  and  died  1588. 

HniLiasB,  De  Yitft,  Fatis,  et  Scriptis  Val.  Weigelii;  and  FSbibo^ 
de  Weigelio,  in  the  Miacell.  Lips.  torn.  X,  p.  171. 

Weigelii  Tractatns  de  Opere  Mirabüi;  Arcanmn  Onmimn  Aiea- 
nonon;  f  The  Golden  Touch,  or  the  Way  to  learn  in&IUbly  aU 
Things,  etc.  1578,  4to.,  and  1616.  Instruction  and  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  German  Theology,  Philosophy,  Mysticism,  etc.  1571* 
Studium  Universale;  Koace  Teipsam,  sive  Theologia  Afltrologizata» 
1618. 

1 1  The  Ghymical  Marriage  of  GhrisfJan  Bosenkreutas,  1608.    The 
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§291. 

Cardanus  de  Yitft  Propriftj  in  the  fint  part  of  Ms  Workg,  Lugd, 
1663,  10  vols,  fol.— See  Batia'a  Dictionary.  His  Life,  by  W.  B. 
Bso^B,  in  the  Quarkdachrtft  of  Canzlhb  and  HmnsBS,  year  Srd, 
8  qu.  &8C.  y.  Id. :  In  his  LiyeB  and  Opinions  of  celebrated  Physi- 
cians^ etc.^  &SC.  II,  StUsMch,  1820,  Svo. 

Jerome  Ca/rdcm}  a  celebrated  physician,  ziaturalist,  and 
mathematician,  resembled  Faraoelbus  in  his  eccentricitieB ; 
but  was  greatiy  superior  to  him  in  infonmitdon.  During  his 
youth,  a  delicate  constitution  and  i^^rannioal  treatment 
retarded  his  progress,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day  in 
favour  of  astrology,  and  the  imagination  of  a  familiar  spirit, 
gave  a  misdirection  to  his  studies,  to  be  traced  in  hia 
writings;  which  treat  of  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  without 
any  systematic  order.'  Sometimes  he  supports,  sometimes 
he  opposes  the  superstitions  of  the  Astronomers  and  Gab- 
balists,  and  mixes  up  profound  observations  and  ingenious 
and  elevated  ideas  with  the  most  capricious  absurdities. 
The  Theologians  of  his  day,  who  condemned  him  as 
heterodox,  have  accused  him,  without  sufficient  grounds,  of 
atheism. 

II.    ^Bximal  cf  the  System  of  Aristotle. 

Opponents  qf  the  same. 

See  the  work  of  J.  Laükov,  De  Varia  Aristot.  Fort,  etc.,  mentioned 
§245. 

W.  Ii.  G.  Babov  voh  Sbbbsicbin,  On  the  Lo£^cal  and  Metaphysical 
System  of  the  Peripatetics,  properly  so  called.  Haue,  1800,  8yo. 

292.  Nevertheless,  the  theories  of  Aristotle  had  many 
defenders.  The  Scholastic  system  had  long  nourished  in 
the  minds  of  men  a  profouna  veneration  for  the  author  of 
the  Orgamm;  and  the  education  of  the  aeeandined  men  to 
tiie  reception  of  his  philosophy.  When  nis  works  came  to 
be  known,  in  their  original  form,  they  were  eagerly  studied, 
explained,  tnuudated,  and  abridged.     Among  the  theolo- 

same  (Axdiks)  ;  rnivemd  Beformation  of  tiie  World  by  means  of  ths 
faTnafrcO^rniUUia  of  the  Bosjr-Cross,  Batiab.  161^  8vo. 

*  Qeronimo  Gardano,  bom  at  FjEbvia»  1501 ;  died  1576. 

'  See  especially  his  treatises .  De  Sabtilitate,  et  Berom  Tarietate. 
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gians,  and  pHyBicists  in  particular,  was  formed  a  numerous 
school  of  his  adherents.  The  latter  especially,  who  were 
inclined  to  Naturalism,  were  enabled  to  restate  on  his 
authority  certain  doctrines  belonging  to  natural  religion  and 
philosophy.  The  distinction  they  drew  between  philoso- 
phical Truth  and  the  Belief  of  the  Church,  served  to  protect 
them  from  the  censures  of  some  zealous  theologians.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  Aristotelians  were 
divided  into  two  sects :  the  AverroisU,  attached  to  the  com- 
mentary of  Averroes  (§  259),  and  the  Alexandrists,  or  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  (§  183).  These  two 
parties  drew  upon  themselves  so  much  notice  by  the  acri- 
mony of  their  disputes  on  the  principles  of  Thought,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  tnat  in  1512  the  Lateran 
council  endeavoured  to  cut  short  the  dispute  by  pronouncing 
in  favour  of  the  more  orthodox  party. 

Italian  Peripatetics, 

293.  Among  the  most  renowned  Peripatetics  of  Italy,  we 
may  remark  P.  Fomponatim,^  of  Mantua.  His  devotion  to 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  did  not  prevent  his  originating 
many  of  his  own,  and  detecting  the  weak  points  of  his 
master's  system.  He  endeavoured  to  arouse  bis  contempo- 
raries to  more  profound  investigations,  discussing  with  sm- 
gular  force  and  acuteness  various  subjects,  such  as:  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul, — ^the  relation  of  Free-will  to  Fate 
and  Providence, — ^Miracles  and  Sorcery ;  or,  to  express 
it  more  ftdly — ^the  question  whether  the  wonderful  appear- 

»  Bom  1462,  died  1626  or  1630. 

Petri  FoMPONATn  ^e  Natnralium  effectunm  admirandoram  Oansis 
sen  de  Incantationibna  liber.  Ijjiisdein:  Be  Fato,  Libero  Arbitrio, 
Fraedestinatione,  Providentia  Dei,  libb.  Y,  in  quibus  difficillima  capita 
et  qusestiones  Theologien  et  PhilosophicsB  ex  sana  Orthodoxes  Fidei 
Boctrina  explicantur  et  multis  raris  historiis  pasaim  illnstrantnr  per 
auctorem,  qui  se  in  omnibns  Canonici^  Scriptnne  Sanctominqae  Doc- 
torum  judicio  submittit,  BasU.  Ven,  1426—1666—1667,  fol. 

Ejnsdem:  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Animae,  Bonon.  1616,  etc. 
The  latest  edition,  published  by  Chph.  Gottfb.  Babdili,  contains  an 
account  of  the  life  of  Pcimponatius.  See  also  Jo.  6fb.  OusABn  Diss, 
de  Petro  Pomponatio,  Jen,  1709,  4to. 

PoBTA,  De  Berum  Naturalibus  Principiis:  de  Anima  et  Mente 
Humana,  Flor,  1661,  4to« 
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ances  of  nature  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  Spirits  (as 
the  Platonists  pretended),  or  that  of  the  constellations. 
He,  moreover,  distinctly  pronounced  the  deviation  of  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  -^  and  he 
gave  utterance  to  freer  views  than  were  then  current,  espe- 
cially on  the  subjects  we  have  enumerated,  thereby  excitiag 
a  deeper  spirit  of  research.  Having  asserted  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  there  is  no  certain  proof  to  be  adduced  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Pomponatius  drew  upon  himself  a 
violent  and  formidable  controversy,  in  which  he  defended 
himself  by  asserting  the  distinction  to  be  maintained 
between  natural  science  and  positive  belief.  Many  superior 
men  were  formed  in  his  school,  such  as  Simon  JPorta  or 
Fortius^  FaultLS  Jovitis,^  Jtdiiis  Ccesar  Scaliger*  who  subse- 
quently opposed  Cardan;'  the  cardinal  Gasparo  Gontarini 
and  Atbgustm  Nvphus^  (who  became  his  adversaries)  ;  the 
Spaniard  J.  Oenedus  Sepuheda  -^  and  lastly,  the  paradoxical 
freethinker  I/udlio  Ycmmi^  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  1619. 
Besides  Pomponatius  (who  was  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Alexandrists),  this  sect  boasted  other  learned  men  who  were 
not  among  his  disciples;  sueh  as,  Nicolm  Leonieus,  sur- 
named  Thomceus  ;•  JacohtLS  Zdbarella^^  who  differed  on  some 
points  from  Aristotle ;  Ccdsar  Oremoninma,^^  and  M'oncis  Fie* 

»  De  Pato,  III,  1.  2  Sim.  Port»,  died  1666. 

^  Paolo  Giovio,  bom  at  Como  1483^  died  1569. 

4  DeUa  Scala,  bom  at  Sipa  1484,  died  1669. 

^  In  his  Exercitationes  de  Subtilitate. 

^  Bom  1473,  died  1546.  Libri  VI,  De  InteUectu  et  Daemonibus, 
Ven,  1492,  fol.  Et :  Opera  Philos.,  Ven.  1569,  6  vols.  fol.  Opusc. 
Moralia  et  Politica,  Paris,  1646,  .4to. 

7  Bom  1491,  died  1672. 

^  Lucilio,  or  Julius  Caesar  Yanini,  was  bom  at  Naples,  about  1686. 

Amphitheatrum  ^temae  Providentias,  etc.,  Lugd,  1616,  8vo. 

De  Admirandis  Naturae  Arcanis,  etc.,  libb.  IV,  Paris.  1616,  8vo. 

Life,  Misfortunes,  Character,  and  Opinions  of  Lucilio  Vanini,  an 
Atheist  of  the  seventeenth  century,  etc.,  by  W.  D.  F.^Leips,  1800, 8vo. 

Ö  Bom  at  Venice  1467,  died  1633. 

^0  Bom  at  Padua  1632,  died  1689.  De  Inventione  Primi  Motoris,  Fcf. 
1618,  4to.    0pp.  Philosophica,  ed  J.  J.  Havenbbuter,  Fcf,  1623,  4to. 

^>  Cesare  Cremonini,  bom  at  Centi,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  A.D. 
1652,  died  1630. 

Caes.  Cremonini  liber  de  Paediä  Aristotelis.  Diatyposis  Universal 
Naturalis  AristoteUcas  Pfailosophiae.      Illustres  Contemplationes  da 
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cohmim,  etc.  On  the  side  of  the  Averroists,  with  the 
exception  of  Jlexcmder  AchilUn/us  of  Bologna*  (who  was 
styled  the  second  Aristotle)  ;  Mare  Antony  Zifnara*  of  San 
Pietro  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  the  famous  Aristote- 
lian Andrew  Cesdlpini?  we  find  no  names  of  great  celebnty. 
Cesalpini  turned  Averroism  into  an  absolute  Pantheism,  by- 
representing  the  Deity  not  only  as  the  operating  cause,  but 
as  the  constituting  cause  of  the  world,  as  the  [nature  of 
things,  and  the  active  intellect  of  the  World ;  and  he,  more- 
over, identified  with  the  Universal  Intelligence  the  minds  of 
individual  men,  and  even  of  animals.  He  asserted  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  because  Consciousness  is  inseparable 
&om  Thought ;  and  the  existence  of  Demons. 

German  JPeripateiics 

See  the  Diisertation  of  Elswiok,  qnoted  §  248. 

t  A.  H.  C.  Hebbxn,  a  few  words  on  the  CoiuMqaeiiees  of  the 
Beformation  as  afl^cting  Philosopby.  In  the  BtfoniMiioM^Umanach 
of  Katseb,  1819.  p.  114,  sqq. 

Gabbiebe,  Die  Philosophische  Weltanachaaimg  des  Eefonnations 
ZeitaltezB,  1847. 

294.  Although  Luther  aiad  MeUmeWumf^  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Beformation,  entertained  unfiskvourable  sentiments 
towards  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  on  the  same  principle 
that  thev  denounced  the  system  of  the  Schoolmen,  both, 
nevertheless,  lived  to  renounce  this  prejudice;  and  Melanch- 
thon,  especially,  not  only  asserted  tne  indispensability  of 
philosophy  as  an  auxiliary  to  theology,  but  recommended 
especially  that  of  Aristotle,  without  confining  this  praise  to 
his  logic'    In  Ethics,  however,  he  maintain^  the  piinciplo 

Anima.  Tractatus  tres  de  Sensilms  Ezternis,  de  IntenUs  et  de  Faciü- 
täte  Appetitiva. 

1  AiesBandro  Achillini,  died  1512. 

3  Died  1532. 

3  Bom  at  Arezzo  1509,  died  7603. 

Andren  Cesalpini  QaaBstion.  Peripatetic»  libb.  V,  Venet  1571,  foL 
Dsemonmn  Investigatio  Peripatetica.  Yen*  1593,  4to. 

«  Bom  at  Bretten  1497,  died  1560. 

^  MBLANOBTHOins  Oratio  de  Tita  Aristotelis,  babita  a.  1537,  torn, 
n.  Declamatt.  p.  381,  sqq.;  et  torn.  Ill,  p.  851,  sqq.;  Dialectica, 
Viteb,  1534.    Mtift  Doctrinss  PhysicsB,  1547,  Epitome  Philosophise 
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of  MoraJiiy  to  be  the  will  of  God.  According  to  his  view 
the  law  of  Morality  is  found  in  God's  immutabte  and  eternal 
Wisdom  and  Justice.  On  one  occasion  only  was  war 
afterwards  declared  against  philosophy  (about  1621),  by 
Dan,  Soffmafn/n}  professor  of  Theology  at  Helmstädt ;  and 
his  two  disciples,  J.  Angeha  Werdmkagen  and  Weneeslaus 
SchilUm,  tIob  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  disencumbered  of 
the  subtilties  of  the  Schoolmen  (though  these  were 
speedily  succeeded  by  others),  owed  the  favour  which  it 
enjoyed  in  the  Protestant  universities,  to  the  authority  of 
Melanchthon;  and  a  swarm  of  commentaries  and  abridg- 
ments of  this  system  presently  appeared,  which  at  aU.  events 
served  to  keep  in  pivetice  those  attached  to  such  studies. 
Among  such  we  may  particularise  Joachim  Camerarms,  who 
died  at  Leipsic  1574. 

The  credit  of  Aristotle  became  in  this  manner  re-esta- 
blished^ and  80  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  nor  was  it  materially  affected  by  the  deser- 
tion of  a  few,  who  like  J^fteolam  TaureUu»^  the  opponent  of 
Gesalpini,  seceded  a  little  £n)m  the  prevailing  doctrines. 
Amon^  this  ckss  of  philosophers  we  must  add  Jac,  Shegh^  | 
and  his  pupil  JPhil^  ScherhUaf  as  also  Jac.  and  Com. 
Martimf 

Horaiis,  Viteb.  1589;  De  Anima,  1540,  8vo.;  Ethic»  DoctrinsB  Ele- 
mental Viteb.  1550.  These  di£ferent  woiks  have  been  frequently  re- 
pablitiied,  and  were  edited  with  his  works  at  laige  by  Casfab  Peuobb, 
Viteb,  1562,  4  vols.  fol.  Bditio  nova»  ed.  BBKrooHNxmEB,  4to.  HaHaSf 
1834,  &e. 

^  Dah.  HoiVANir,  Qni  ät  vor»  ae  aobri»  FMlofiophiss  in  Theologia 
usns?  Hdmst,  1581.  See  CoBir.  MABmn  Scriptum  de  Statibus  con- 
troversis,  etc.  Hehnstadii  agitatis  inter  Dan.  nofmannnm  et  quatuor 
PhiloBophoB,  Lip$,  1620, 12ino. 

3  Bom  at  Mttmpelgurd  1547,  died  1606* 

Kia  TAüBXua  Philosophi»  Tiiumphos,  Basü,  1578,  8to.  Alpes 
CsBB»  [againBt  Gesalpini]  Ftf,  1597,  8vo.  Discussiones  de  Mundo 
adv.  Fr.  Piccolominium  jirnb.  1608,  8vo. ;  Marh,  1603,  8vo.  Discus- 
eiones  de  Ccelo,  Amb,  1608, 8vo.  See  Jao.  G.  Feubbun,  Dias.  Apolo- 
getica  pro  Kic.  Taurello,  De  Berum  ^temitate,  JS'orimb.  1734^  4to. 
With  the  Synopsis  Axistotelis  Hetaphyslees. 

^  Professor  of  Nat  Phil,  at  Tübingen,  died  1587. 

^  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Altdorf,  1605. 

'  Com,  Martini  died  as  Ptofeasor  at  Helmstadt,  in  1621« 
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Opponents  of  the  Aristotelian  FMlosopliy. 

295.  Notwitlistandiiig,  the  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
system  daily  increased  in  number.  Without  touching  upon 
other  Schools  more  or  less  opposed  to  his  (whose  univer- 
sality of  system  impeded  thei/r  progress),  we  may  enumerate 
besides  Ntcolaus  Tau/relhis  just  mentioned,  Ih'anc,  Fatrizzi, 
JBnmo,  Beriga/rd,  Magnenm,  Telesius,  and  Oampanella :  (all 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter);  with 
Feter  Banms}^  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic System,  and  a  distinguished  mathematician.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  dispute  from  a  disgust  for  the  technicalities  of 
the  Schools,  and  laboured  to  give  popularity  to  a  more 
accessible  kind  of  Philosophy,  but  was  deficient  in  a  true 
philosophical  spirit,  and  without  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  Aristotle ;  which  he  attacked  without 
measure  or  moderation ;  asserting  that  they  were  a  tissue 
of  error.  Logic  was  the  first  point  he  objected  to  ;^  assert- 
ing that  it  was  altogether  fictitious,  without  order,  and 
without  perspicuity ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  composed  a 
new  one,'  more  adapted  to  practical  use,  which  he  wished  to 
substitute  for  that  of  Aristotle. .  He  defined  it  to  be,  "  Ars 
bene  disserendi,"  and  considered  Ehetoric  to  be  an  essential 
branch  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  his  many  ene- 
mies, who  were  by  no  means  temperate  in  their  animosity, 
he  attracted  some  partisans  (called  after  him  Bamists), 
especially  in  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  Among 
others,  Audomar  TaltBus^  (Talon),  his  two  disciples  Thorn, 
Freigitis  of  Pribourg,*  and  3ramc  Ihbricitts;  M*,  Bettchus; 
With.  Ad.  Scrihonvus;  and  Qasp,  Bfaffrad^    At  last  a  party 

^  Properly  called  P.  de  la  Bam6e,  of  a  poor  family  in  Picardy ;  bom 
1515;  killed  at  Paris  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 

JoH.  Thom.  Fbbioii  Vita  Petri  Kami,  at  the  end  of  Audomari  Talaei 
Orationes,  Masrh,  1599.  Besides  the  works  of  Bamus  mentioned  §  143 
and  146 ;  see  the  following  notes. 

^  Animadversiones  in  Dialecticam  Aristotelis,  libb.  XX,  Paria. 
1534,  4to. 

3  Institutiones  Dialectica3,  lib.  II,  Part«.  1548,  8vo.,  1608;  Scholse.. 
DialecticsB  in  Liberales  Artes,  Bas^  1559,  foL    Orationes  ApologeticaB, 
Par%8y  1561,  8vo.,  et  al. 

^  The  friend  of  Bamus.    Died  at  Paris  in  1562. 

^  Died  1588.  e  Died  1622. 
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arose  that  tried  to  unite  the  Method  of  Bamtis  with  the 
Aristotelian  Logic  of  Melanchthon.  To  these  Eclectics 
belong  Sud.  GoclenitiSy^  who  was  of  service  to  Psychology, 
and  whose  pupil  Otto  Cassman  prosecuted  his  researches 
into  psychological  anthropology.'  To  these  may  be  added 
the  celebrated  English  poet  ililtan.  The  principal  oppo- 
nents of  Ramus  were  Ant,  Govea,  Joach,  Perionitis,  and 
Charpentier  the  Aristotelian,  (see  bibliography  of  §§  139, 
141,  143);  who  also  was  his  murderer  on  the  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

III.   Bevival  of  Stoicism. 

296.  The  Stoic  doctrines  during  this  period  were  not 
altogether  without  partisans  and  supporters ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantage  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
derived  from  the  dissemination  of  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  and  their  seeming  consistency  with  the  Christian 
Morals,  they  did  not  gain  as  many  adherents  as  some  other 
philosophical  systems.  This  is  ascribable  in  part  to  the 
peculiar  theories  (in  physics  and  morals)  of  the  Stoics,  and 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  established  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  The  writer 
who  principally  attached  himself  to  these  doctrines,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  was  Jtistus  Lipsixis  (Jbost 
Lipss)?  Originally  he  favoured  the  Scholastic  system, 
which  he  abandonea  for  the  cultivation  of  Classical  litera- 
ture ;  particularly  the  works  of  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Cele- 
brated as  a  critic  and  philologist,  he  became  (though  never, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  philosopher)  an  able 
expositor  of  the  Stoic  system.  All  that  he  wanted  to  make 
him  a  true  Stoic  (as  he  himself  has  confessed),  was  Con- 
stancy and  Consistency.    He  seems  rather  to  have  aimed 

>  Bom  at  Oorbach  1547>  died  at  Marburg  1628. 

^vxoXoyca,  h.  e.  Be  Hominis  Perfectiöne,  Animd.  et  imprimis 
Ortu,  etc..  Marh.  1590 — 1597,  8vo.  Ijjusd. :  Isagoge  in  Org.  Aris- 
totelis,  F(^,  1598,  8vo.  Problemata  Log.  et  Philos.,  Marh,  1614,  8vo. 
Cf.  §  129. 

^  Psychologia  Anthropologica,  aive  Animse  Hnmanaa  Doctrina, 
Hanau.  1594,  8yo. 

3  Bom  at  Isea,  near  Bmssels,  1547;  died  1606. 

JusTi  Ln?sn  libb.  II,  De  Constantift,  Franco/.  1691,  8to.  Ejusd. 
Opera,  Antverp.  1687,  4  vols.  fol. 
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at  preparing  the  imnds  of  his  readers  for  the  study  of  these 
doctrines,  especially  as  given  in  Seneca,  than  to  have  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  the  system.  Qüjm,  Sciappiui 
(ßcMppe)^  a  man  of  equiyocal  character,  publisned  extracts 
from  the  works  of  lipsius.  Tlum.  Qataherj  an  English» 
man,'  occupied  himself  with  the  historical  department  of 
this  system,  as  well  as  CI.  Sahnatius.  and  Dan.  Meimiut.* 


OEIGINAL  ESSAYS  AND  PAKTICIJLAE  COMBI- 
NATIONS OP  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

I.   Various  JEsse^s. 

297.  In  the  midst  of  these  attempts  ix>  re-establish  the 
theories  of  antiquity,  while  the  old  and  the  new  doctrines 
were  brought  into  constant  competition,  and  the  established 
system  not  only  endeayoured  to  repulse  the  attacks  which 
were  constantly  levelled  at  iL  but  to  acquire  fresh  credit  by 
reconciling  its  discordant  doctrines,^  might  be  remarked 
from  time  to  time  some  superior  spirit  who  had  the  courage 
to  quit  the  beaten  track,  and  attempt  a  new  one  of  his  own; 
though  unhappily,  from  the  want  of  well-established  princi- 
ples for  his  guidance,  he  too  usually  fell  into  considerable 
errors.  Among  these  we  must  reckon  the  Gherman,  Me. 
TawreUuSy  alreadj  menticmed  (§  2d4),  who  laboured  to  draw 
a  still  stronger  Ime  of  demarcation  between  philosophy  and 
theology,'  and  looked  upon  Season  as  the  proper  source  of 
philosophic  knowledge.  Of  the  Italians,  Uardan  (§  291), 
and  Vanim  (§  293),  and  of  the  French  P.  Bamus,  who 
meditated  a  reform  of  philosophy.  As  by  this  lame  the  old- 
established  Scholastic  method  of  drawing  all  knowledge  from 
Conceptions,  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  men's  minds,  they 
attempted  to  attain  more  certain  conclusions  by  the  way  of 
experience.  This  principle  was  especially  followed  up  by 
the  Political  writers  and  Naturalists.    Among  the  former, 

'  Bom  1576;  died  1649.  ^  Bora  1574;  died  1644.      . 

^  Dav.  HuBsn  Orafct.  On  the  Works  of  Scioppiiis  and  Ostaker, 
consult  the  Bibliog.  §  158  and  163. 

*  A  writer  who  particolarly  distingaiahed  himself  on  this  side  was 
the  Thomist  Fb.  Süajoz  (died  1617) ;  by  his  Dispatationea  Metaphy- 
sicae,  MogunL  1614. 
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Siccoh  MaechitwelU,^  a  stateflman^  matured  by  the  study  of 
the  Classics  and  by  knowledge  of  the  world,  had  injiia 
Frincipe  (1515)  given  with  great  ability  a  picture  of  poli- 
tical men,  such  as  he  had  generally  found  them :  and  Johf^ 
Bodin^  (or  Bodmua)  haying  in  his  Bepublio  discarded  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  had  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  principles  of  a  form  of  government  neither  an  absolute 
Monarchy  nor  a  Democracy,  and  regulated  by  mixed  prin- 
ciples of  strict  justice  and  accommodating  prudence. 

U.  Telesviis. 

1*8.  Baoo,  De  Prineipiis  et  OriginiboB  secondum  Fabnlas  Cupidini» 
et  Coeli,  sive  de  Pannenidifl  et  Telesii  et  pra9cipue  Democriti  Philo- 
sophic tractate  in  FabulC  de  Cupidine«  0pp.  torn.  Ill,  ed.  Elzbv. 
p.  208. 

Jo.  a».  LonxBi  Diss,  de  Benardini  Telesii  Fhilosophi  Italici  Vitft  et 
PhUosophift,  Lipe,  1726-1738, 4to. 

f  Idves  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians  at  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  CeDturies.  Pub* 
lished  by  Th.  Aug.  Bqcbxb  and  Sibbb,  £mc.  Ill,  8vkA. 

298.  A  reformation  was  attempted  in  STatural  Philosophy 
by  Bema/rdmm  Teletma.  Bom  1508,  at  Gosenza,  in  the 
kmgdom  of  Naples,  he  received  a  classical  education  £rom 
an  uncle  at  Milan,  and  subsequently  at  Bome ;  and  at  Padua 
devoted  himi^lf  with  ardour  to  philosophical  and  mathe- 
matical studies,  from  which  he  unbibed  a  disinclination 
for  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.    At  a  more  advanced-age,  he 

Sublished  with  great  success  his  Be  Natwrd  jttxta  Bropna 
^rmcvpia}    He  became  a  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Naples,  and  founded  an  academy  named  after  him,  Telesiana 

1  Bom  at  Florence  1496;  died  1527. 

JoH.  Fb.  Cheibtii  De  Kic.  Kacchiarello  Ubb.  Ill,  Lxp9,  et  Hat 
1731, 4to.  Opere  1550,  4to.,  etc,  Milan,  1805,  10  vols.  8vo. ;  Flor. 
1820, 10  vols.  8vo. 

^  Bom  at  Angers  about  1550 ;  died  1596. 

GuHRAüBB,  Das  Heptaplomeres  des  Bodin,  znr  Geschichte  der 
Oaltur  und  Litteratur  im  Jahrhunderte  der  Keformation,  1841. 

Vergleiche  die  Anzeige  dieser  Schrift,  in  den  Deutschen  Jahr- 
büchern fOr  Wissensch.  und  Kunst,  No.  186-198,  §  744-780. 

De  la  B6publique,  Pana,  1576,  fol.  and  1578.    In  Latin  1586,  fol: 

3  The  two  first  books  appeared  at  Bome,  1565,  in  4to«  The  entire^ 
work  was  published  at  Naples  in  1586  and  1568. 
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and  Consentma;  which  was  intended  to  demolish  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy.  He  was  comj^elled  by  the  persecutions 
he  underwent  from  the  monks,  wmch  injured  his  health,  to 
retire  to  Cosenza,  where  he  died  1588.  His  system  is  one 
of  Naturalism,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  views 
of  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras  (§  99,  107),  and  is  closely 
connected  with  the  doctrines  relating  to  God  and  Morality. 
His  chief  objection  to  those  of  Anstotle  is,  that  he  laid 
down  as  principles  mere  abstractions  (abstracta  et  non  entia). 
He  himself  maintained  the  existence  of  two  incorporeal  and 
active  principles,  Heat  and  Cold;  and  a  corporeal  passive 
principle,  Matter;  on  which  the  other  two  exercise  their 
mfluences.  He  derived  the  heavens  from  Heat,  and  the 
earth  from  Cold ;  and  attempted,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  seconaary  natures  by 
a  supposed  perpetual  conflict  between  the  Heavens  and 
Earth.  Having  attributed  sensation  to  his  two  incorporeal 
principles,  he  went  on  to  assign  souls  to  plants  and  animals 
in  general.  He  drew,  however,  a  broad  distinction  between 
the  immortal  soul  of  Man,  and  that  of  other  animals,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  the  immediate  gift  of  Gbd  at  the  time 
of  conception.*  He  maintained  that  sensation  was  not 
absolutely  passive,  but  a  perception  of  changes  operated  in 
the  mind  itself.'  Knowledge  acquired  by  means  of  inference 
he  described  as  a  species  of  imperfect  Sensation.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  theories,  Telesius  was  an  Empirist  and 
Materiahst.  His  adversaries  Marta  and  Chiocd  were,  in 
their  turn,  attacked  by  Campanella,'  (infra). 

III.   Fran.  Fatrizzi,  or  Fatritiua. 

t  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Physicians,  etc. ;  pub- 
lished by  BiXKEB  and  Sibeb;  fasc.  I V :  Fb.  Paibizzi,  Sulzb.  1823^  8vo. 

299.  Fr.  Fatrizzif^  the  author  of  a  new  theory  of  emana- 
tion, borrowed  the  materials  of  it  from  all  quarters,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  Neoplatonists,  and  the  records  of  Primitive 

'  De  Her.  Nat,  Hb.  V,  c.  1,  sqq.  2  i^id.  VIII,  21. 

3  Campanellse  Philosophia  sensibus  demonstrata,  etc.,  Neapclis, 
1690,  4to. 

*  Bom  at  Olisso  in  Balmatia,  1529 ;  professor  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Ferrara  and  Rome,  where  he  died  1 593. 
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Mysticism  collected  by  them ;  as  well  as  from  the  system  of 
Telesius.  He  commenced  this  undertaking  by  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  Aristotle.*  Nevertheless,  he  attempted"  a 
theory  of  light  accordiug  to  the  Aristotelian  method.  He 
affects  to  divide  his  subject  into  four  parts,  viz. :  Fanattgia, 
FanarcMa,  JPampsycMa,  and  Pancosmia:  and  cites  to  support 
his  theories  a  number  of  apocryphal  mystic  books.'  Wisdom 
he  defines  to  be  TJniversal  Science.  Light  is  in  aU  things 
the  primal  object  of  knowledge.  Philosophjr,  therefore,  or 
the  investigation  of  Truth,  ought  to  begiu  with  the  contem- 
plation of  Light.  1.  AU  Light  is  derived  from  the  first 
source  of  illumination — GrOD.  2.  God  is  the  highest  prin- 
ciple of  aU  things.  3.  The  universe  is  animated.  4.  It  is 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  imity  and  cohesion  by  means 
of  Space  and  Light ;  both  of  them  incorporeal  essences. 

Such  are  among  the  principal  ideas  which  Patrizzi  foUows 
up  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  was  not  the  last  occasion  when  by  metamorphosing 
material  forms  into  Spiritual  Essences,  an  alliance  was  at- 
tempted between  the  mysticism  of  the  Neoplatonists  and 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 

IV.    Qiordajw  Bruno, 

Steffens,  lieber  das  Leben  des  Jordanns  Bnino ;  In  Steffens  nach- 
gelassenen Schriften,  1846,  §  43-70. 

Clemens,  Giordano  Bruno  und  Nikolaus  von  Cusa  (Die  Philosophie 
Bruno's),  §  5-36, 1847. 

f  For  Giord.  Bruno,  see  Bbuceeb,  torn.  IV;  and  Buhle,  History 
of  Modem  Philosophy,  torn.  II,  p.  703,  sqq.  Fullbborn,  Beiträge, 
etc.,  fasc.  VI.    Heumann,  Acta  Philos.  fasc.  Ill — IX.  XV. 

Cab.  Stefh.  Jobdani  Disquisitio  Historico-Literaria  de  Jordano 
Bruno  Nolano,  Primislavice  (no  date),  8vo. 

Fr.  Christ.  Lauckhard,  Diss,  de  Jordano  Bruno,  HcU.  1788,  4to. 

f  Biographical  Memoir  of  Giord.  Bruno,  by  Kindebvatee  ;  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Ceesar,  relative  to  the  Philosophical  World,  torn.  VI, 
No.  5. 


^  Discussiones  FeripateticsB,  published  at  first  separately,  Ven, 
lß71— 1581,  4  vols.    See  above  §  189. 

^  Kova  de  Universis  Philosophia  in  qua  Aristotelicdi  Methodo  non 
per  Motum  sed  per  Lucem  et  Lumina  ad  primam  causam  ascenditur, 
etc.,  Ferrar.  1691,  fol.,  Fe».  1593,  Lond.  1611. 

3  Attjibnted  to  the  ancient  Persians. 
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f  Biography  of  Bnrno,  in  AoKLüKa :  Histoiy  of  Hmnan  Folly«  1  toL 

Fb.  Jaoobi,  Letters  to  Mendelssohn  on  the  Doctrine  of  Splnoja; 
second  edition,  Breslau,  1789,  8to.  Suppl.  I. 

t  Hetdenbeioh,  Appendix  to  the  History  of  Bevolutions  in  Philo- 
sophy, by  CBOiCAZiAiro,  p.  257,  torn.  I. 

t  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  Katnral  Philosophers» 
etc.  (see  prec.  §). 

300.  The  most  intereBting  thinker  of  this  age  was  another 
Italian  named  GHordano  Bruno  (Jbrdanm  Brunns;)  remark- 
able for  his  history,  as  well  as  his  learning  and  great  abilities. 
He  was  endowea  with  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating 
intellect,  united  to  a  fruitful  imagination;  of  an  elevate^ 
but  restless  and  passionate  character ;  and  greedy  of  fame. 
He  possessed  extensive  knowledge  of  the  mathematics^ 
physics,  and  artronomy ;  aud  a  mind  splendidly  enriched  by 
the  influence  of  classical  literature.  He  was  bom  at  JN'ola, 
in  the  kingdom  of  ^N'aples,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  pro&ssed 
himself  a  Dominican,  but  the  year  and  place  of  nis  novi- 
ciate are  not  known.  Some  reli^ous  doubts  and  bold  stric* 
tures  on  the  monkish  orders  obhged  him  to  quit  Italy,  pro* 
bably  in  1580.  He  retired  to  Geneva,  where  his  love  for 
dispute  and  paradox,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  adherents 
of  Calvin,  brought  him  into  trouble.  Thence  he  retreated 
to  Paris,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Ars  Magna 
of  Eaymond  Lulli.  After  a  visit  to  London,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  1585 ;  and  there  openly  announced  himself  the  adver- 
sary of  Aristotle,  which  procured  him  a  great  number  of 
enemies.  In  1586  he  became  a  private  teacher  of  moral 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Wittemberg ;  afterwards  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Prague,  at  Helmstädt  (where  he  taught 
as  professor  of  philosc^hy)^  and  at  Prankfort  on  the  Maine. 
In  1592  he  retuimed  once  more  to  Padua,  it  is  not  known 
for  what  reason ;  and,  after  having  passed  some  years  in 
tranquillity,  was  arrested  (in  1598)  by  the  Inquisition,  sent 
to  Eome,  and  there,  on  the  I7th  of  Pebruary,  1600,  burned 
m  a  her^  and  ap^tate  &om  Ms  religious  tows. 

801.  Bruno  was  formed  by  the  character  of  his  mind  to 
reject  the  dry  system  which  had  prevailed  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Aristotle's  name.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  the 
study  and  cultivation  of  the  Classics,  and  in  particular  was 
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carried  away  by  the  bold  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
Eleatas  and  Alexandrian  Platonists,  which  at  that  time 
found  in  Italy  manjr  minds  disposed  to  receive  them.  He 
dived  deep  into  their  mysteries,  and  transfused  them  into 
his  own  writings  with  talent  and  originality.  He  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Fhihtheoe,  and  under  that  name,  in  various 
writings,  composed  with  considerable  fimcy  as  weU  as  leam- 
ing,— occasionally  with  wit,  and  always  with  ability — ^he 
maintained  as  his  great  thesis,  the  idea  of  the  Oneness  of  the 
Godhead  and  of  the  World;  or,  that  God  is  the  internal  prin- 
ciple and  substantial  essence  of  all  things,  and  that  in  Him 
pMOwer  and  activity — ^the  Eeal  and  the  Possible,  form  at  all 
times  one  indivisible  whole.  He  added  to  these  notions 
many  more,  for  instance,  that  of  carrying  to  perfection  the 
art  of  Lulli,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  harbinger  of  his 
own  reform  in  philosophy ;  and  while  he  availed  himself  of 
the  bold  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  (which  possibly  first 
inclined  him  to  doubt  the  traditional  system),  ne  associated 
with  the  truth  of  these  the  prejudices  of  his  age  in  favour 
of  Astrology  and  Magic.  His  ardent  imagination  and  rest- 
less temper  were  less  fitted  for  testing  such  reveries  with 
cold  criticism,  than  for  detailing  them  with  an  exuberance  of 
fancy. 

!ffis  books  (especially  those  in  Italian)  are  extremely 
scarce :  EüUebom  and  Buhle  have  been  at  the  pains  to  make 
a  complete  list  of  them.  It  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  here 
the  prmcipal. 

JoBDANi  Bbüni  Acrotlsmus,  seu  Rationes  Articulorum  Fhysiconua 
adversuB  Peripateticos  Parisiis  propositorum^  etc.,  Viteh.  1588,  8vo. 

Philotheüb  JoBDAiras  Bbünus  Kolanus  de  compendioE^t  archi- 
tecture et  complemento  Artis  LuUii^  Pom.  1582, 12ino. 

Be  Umbris  Ideanun,  Pao',  1582,  ^o.;  part  II  is  entitled  Ars 
Memorie. 

Idem:  Delia  Causa,  Principio,  ed  Uno,  Venice  (more  probably 
Paria),  1684,  8vo.  An  extract  from  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  letters 
already  mentioned  of  Pb.  Jacobi. 

Idem:  Dell'  Infinite  UniTerso  e  Mondi,  Venet,  (probably  Pane), 
1584,  8yo. 

Spaccio  della  bestia  trlonfante,  Pa/Hs,  1584,  Svo. 

DegU  Broici  Purori,  ibid.  1685,  8yo. 

La  Cena  delle  ceneri,  descritta  in  cinque  dialoghi,  a.  1, 1684,  Svo. 

Cabala  del  cavallo  Pegaseo,  con  Taggiunto  dell'  Asino  CiUenicOy 
Pans,  1585,  8to. 

T  2 
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Cantna  Ciresens,  ad  earn  Memori»  prazim  ordinatus,  quam  ipse 
Judiciftriam  appellate  Pair,  1852. 

Arüculi  de  Natura  et  Mundo,  a  Nolano  in  principibus  Europas 
academicis  propositi^  &c.,  quos  Jo.  Heni^squinüs,  &c.,  defendendos 
evulgaylt,  &c.  Par%9,  1586. 

JoRDANi  Bbuni,  Becens  et  completaArBBeminiscendi;  et,  Candelaio, 
Comedia,  Tar,  1582;  Ezplicatio  Triginta  Sigillorum  ad  omnium  Scien- 
tarum  et  Artium  Inventionem,  Bifipositionem,  et  Memorlam ;  quibus 
a^jectus  est  Slgillus  Sigillorum,  b.  I,  vel  a. 

Idem;  De  Lampade  combinatoria  LuUiana  ad  infinitas  Proposi- 
tiones  et  media  invenienda,  Viteb,  1587, 8yo.  De  progressu  et  Lampade 
yenatoria  Logicorum,  etc.,  Viteb.  1587,  eod.  De  Speciemm  scrutinio 
et  Lampade  combinatoria  Baym.  Lullil,  Frag.  1588.  Articuli  CLX  ady. 
hujus  temp.  Mathematicos  atque  Philosophos,  item  GLXXX  Praxes 
ad  totidem  Problemata,  ibid.  De  Imaginum,  Signorum,  et  Idearum 
compositione  ad  omnia  Inyentionum,  Dispositionum,  et  Memoriae 
genera  libb.  Ill,  Franco/,  ad  M,  1591,  8yo.  De  triplici,  minimo,  et 
mensura,  ad  trium  Speculatiyarum  Scientiarum  et  muitarum  actiyarum 
Artium  Principia  libb.  Y,  Francqf.  1591,  8yo.  De  Monade,  numero 
et  figura  liber  consequeus  (libros)  quinque  de  minimo,  magno,  et 
mensura.  Item  de  Innumerabilibus,  Immense,  et  Infigurabili,  sen  de 
Universo  et  Mundis  libb.  VIII,  Franco/.  1614,  8yo. 

The  Italian  works  of  Giordano  Bruno  haye  been  recently  published 
in  a  collected  form,  2  yols.  8yo.  Lips,  1880. 

302.  The  principal  points  of  what  may  be  termed  his 
Theology  are  the  following:  God — ^the  Eirst  Principle,  is 
that  which  all  things  are,  or  may  be.  He  is  One,  but  in 
Him  all  essences  are  comprehended.  He  is  the  substance 
also  of  all  things,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Cause — (Final, 
Pormal,  and  Creative) : — ^Eternal  without  limit  of  duration ; 
datura  naturalis.  .  As  the  first  Eflicient  Cause,  He  is  also 
the  Divine  and  TJniversal  Eeason  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  Universe  :  He  is  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  which  permeates  all  things,  and  be- 
stows upon  them  their  forms  and  attributes.  The  end 
contemplated  by  this  Great  Cause  is  the  perfection  of  all 
things,  which  consists  in  the  real  development  of  the  various 
modifications  of  which  the  different  parts  of  Matter  ara 
susceptible.  To  be — ^to  will — to  have  the  power — and  to 
produce,  are  identical  with  the  Great  Universal  Principle. 
He  is  incomprehensible  to  us,  because  Absolute  and  Un- 
compoimded.  His  Usse  and  his  creative  energies  are  deter- 
mined by  his  Nature ;  He  cannot  act  otherwise  than  he 
acts ;  His  will  is  necessity ;  and  this  necessity,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  most  perfect  freedom.  The  Divinity,  as  the  first 
and  vital  energy,  has  revealed  himself  from  all  eternity  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  productions;  yet  continues  always  the 
same;  Infinite,  Immeasurable,  Immoveable,  and  Unap- 
proachable by  anv  similitude.  He  is  in  aU  things,  and  nO. 
things  in  Hun;  because  by  Him  and  in  Him  all  things 
live,  act,  and  have  their  increase :  He  pervades  the  smallest 
portions  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  its  mfinite  expanse :  He 
mfluences  every  atom  of  it  as  well  as  the  whole.  It  follows, 
that  all  things  are  animated ;  all  things  are  good ;  because 
all  things  proceeded  from  good,  and  intended  for  good. 

303.  Bruno  follows  the  same  train  of  ideas  in  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  world  {Uhwersumy  or  Natwra  naturata),  which 
he  represents  as  One,  Infinite,  Eternal,  and  Imperishable. 
Nevertheless  the  world,  in  its  external  nature,  and  as  con- 
taining the  development  of  all  things,  is  but  the  shadow  of 
the  Supreme  Principle.  Its  element  is  Matter,  as  regards 
itself,  formless ;  but  identical  with  the  primitive  and  eternal 
Form,  it  develops  out  of  itself  all  accidental  form.  He 
marutained  that  none  had  better  expressed  than  Pythagoras, 
in  his  theory  of  Numbers,  the  manner  in  which  all  things 
are  derived  from  the  Infinite  Being  as  Unity:  towards 
which  the  human  understanding  j)erpetually  aspires.  By 
the  multiplication  of  its  own  Unity  the  Krst  Principle 
causes  the  production  of  multifarious  beings;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  It  is  the  source  of  species  and  individuals 
beyond  all  calculation.  It  is  Itself  unlunited,  and  unconfined 
by  Number,  Measure,  or  Eolation.  It  remains  always  One, 
and  in  every  respect  Indivisible ;  at  once  Infinitely  Great 
and  Infinitely  Little.  Inasmuch  as  by  It  all  thiogs  are 
animated,  the  Universe  may  be  represented  as  a  Living 
Being :  an  immense  and  infinite  animal,  in  which  all  things 
live  and  act  in  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  difierent  ways. 

Bruno  endeavours  to  establish  by  a  variety  of  proofs  this 
eternity  of  the  world ;  from  the  immortal  destiuy  of  Man ; 
from  the  infinitude  of  the  Creator's  power,  which  must  be 
productive  of  like  infinite  effects ;  from  the  goodness  also  of 
the  Divine  Bein^ ;  as  well  as  by  metaphysical  arguments 
drawn  from  our  ideas  of  Infinite  Space,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  finding  a  Central  Point ;  which  last  proof  he  inge- 
niously applies  to  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
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Copemican  system :  r^tin^  tiie  opposite  theories,  espe- 
ciaüjthat  of  the  Peripatetics.  As  the  material  worid  is 
but  a  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  First  Principle,  so  our 
knowledge  alto^ther  consists  in  the  perception  of  Simili- 
tudes and  Belations ;  and  as  the  First  Principle,  descending 
from  Its  elevation,  produced,  bj  multiplication  of  Itself,  the 
infinite  diyersity  of  natural  objects,  so  do  we  gradually 
acquire  the  notion  of  Unity,  by  combining  the  Multifarious. 
.The  end  of  all  philosophy  is  tms  recognition  of  the  Unity  oi 
all  in  Contranes.  In  every  indivi(bial  the  Soul  assumes 
a  particular  form:  i|^much  as  its  nature  is  simple  and 
uncompounded  it  is  immortal,  without  limits  to  its  enor- 
mes, and,  by  extension  and  contraction,  it  forms  and  fstshions 
its  own  body. 

To  be  bom  is  the  consequence  of  such  expansion  of  the 
centre ;  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a  spherical  shape, 
and  Death  is  the  contraction  into  the  same  centre,  ^e 
highest  end  of  all  free  agents  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Diyine  Intellect ;  namely,  the  perfection  of  the  Whole. 

Bruno's  system  is  nothing  more  than  that  of  the  Meat» 
and  Plotinus  purified  and  extended:  a  sort  of  Pantheism, 
b^  many  misunderstood  as  a  system  of  Atheism;  set  forth 
with  a  persuasive  eloquence  springing  from  the  author's 
own  conviction,  and  with  great  richness  of  imagination; 
and  engaging  the  attention  by  a  multitude  of  striking  and 
noble  ideas.  The  system  of  Bruno  continued  long  neglected 
or  misunderstood,  tiU  the  theories  of  Spinoza  and  Schelling 
directed  towards  it  a  degree  of  revived  attention.* 

V.   Seeptieal  miters. 

304.  Manj  combined  views  and  ideas  now  gave  birth  to 
a  new  species  of  philosophical  scepticism  in  certain  calm 
and  vigorous  minds,  which  manifested  itself  according  to 
the  peculiar  characters  and  habits  of  each.  The  causes 
of  these  new  views  were,  the  renewed  study  of  the  old 

*  Pantheism  is  of  varioos  kincUf,  two  of  which  are  the  moBt  obvious 
and  prevalent,  i.  e.  the  Idealistic  and  the  Bealistic  Pantheisms.  In 
both  cases  the  Absolute  is  unconscious,  only  becoming  conscious  in  the 
Finite.  (Hegel,  Strauss,  &c.,  are  Idealistic  Pantheists  of  this  class). 
Bnmo's  Pantheism  was  of  a  neutral  kind,  as  he  admits  a  conscious 
Absolute.— Hd. 
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philosophers ;  the  awakened  spirit  of  original  investigation ; 
the  extended  sphere  of  e^erunental  observation ;  with  the 
craving  which  began  to  be  fdt  for  more  certain  knowledge 
and  better  estabhshed  principles;  wil^  all  the  discussions 
and  theories  which  these  causes  set  in  motion,  diversified 
according  to  the  characters  of  their  respective  aid^hors. 

Mmtaigne. 

EssaiB  de  liOchel  de  Mmitaigne/  Bordeaux,  1580;  Lond.  1724; 
Paris,  1725, 9  toIb.  4to. ;  LorwL  1739,  6  vols.  12nio.  etc. 

Eloge  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne,  coiiroim$  ^  TAcad.  de  Bordeanz  en 
1774  (par  l'Absb  db  Talbmos),  Par,  1775, 12m.o.  Elpge  Analytique 
et  Historiqae  par  Du  £a  Dixmxbie,  Par,  1781, 8vo. 

305.  Miehel  de  JUinntai^^  or  Mmtagne^^  was  the  first  of 
his  age  who  inclined  to  the  philosophy  of  Doubt.  With  a 
mind  highly  cultivated  by  tibe  study  of  the  Ancients  and  of 
history ;  with  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and  men ;  he 
embraced  the  image  of  human  life  as  it  is  in  itself  and  also 
in  the  phase  of  its  midtiplLcity ;  without  analysing  these 
discrepancies  so  aa  to  arrive  at  unity.  His  acute  observa- 
tion of  l^e  disagreement  existing  between  all  philosophical 
theories  product  in  him  a  way  of  thinking  akm  to  positive 
Scepticism  in  matters  of  philosophy;  and  he  pronounced 
the  imoertainty  of  human  knamledge  and  the  fieblenets  vf 
Jmnum  reoM»  to  be  ihe  grand  oonäusicais  to  which  all  his 
observaticms  had  led  him ;  reposing  with  a  sincere  fiiith  on 
the  authority  of  Divine  Sevelation.  The  uncertainty  which 
Jib  aficribed  to*  all  human  scifinoe  he  extended  even  to 
matti»»  of  pactioe,  without  however  deiiying  the  truth  of 
practical  obligations»  Hts  opinions  are  expressed  with  ad- 
mirable candour  and  modesly  in  his  delightfol  JSeea^s,  the 
crisinalkj  and  graces  of  which  have  always  made  the  book 
a  mvounte  with  men  of  taste,  and  have  exerted  a  great 
influience ;  though  hia  phibsophy  has  been  very  differently 
estimated  by  d^erent  crities.  Though  his  own  character 
and  conduct  were  free  from  the  reproach  of  inmiorality  and 
irreligion,  his  work  has  unquestionably  the  defect  of  easüy 
leading  to  an  opposite  mode  of  thought,  and  of  strengthen- 
ing and  &rwaramg  it,  as  has  actuaüy  talcen  place. 

Bom  in  a  tsastle  of  tSie  same  nsEme  in  Feiigord  1533 ;  died  1692. 
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Pierre  Charron» 

t  De  la  Sagesse :  trois  livres;  par  P.  Charbon>  Bordeaux,  1601 ; 
«dit.  ezpurg.  Par.  1604. 

Eloge  de  P.  Charron,  par  G.  M.  D.  B.  (Geobge  Michel  de  Rochb- 
MAHiLET),  prefixed  to  the  Works  of  Charron,  Par,  1607.    See  Batle. 

306.  Montaigne  had  great  influence  over  two  distin- 
guished authors  of  his  own  day :  Mienne  Boetie  (died  1563), 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux ;  who  in  his  IHs- 
cQurs  de  la  Servitude  Volontaire,  set  forth  with'  considerable 
talent  his  republican  principles :  and  Pierre  Oharron  (bom 
at  Paris  1541),  an  excellent  spiritual  orator,  and  a  man  of 
ability  and  spiritual  character;  but  who,  in  consequence 
of  his  intimacy  with  Montaigne,  having  contracted  a  habit 
of  Scepticism,  expressed  himself  with  greater  freedom  on 
religious  point*.  According  to  him,  Wisdom  Qa  Sagesse)^ 
is  the  free  investigation  of  what  is  common  and  habitual. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  is  natural  to  man;  but  Truth 
resides  with  God  alone,  and  a  description  of  his  Nature  is 
Tindefinable  by  human  reason.  On  this  principle  he  grounds 
another,  of  distrust  and  indifference  with  regard  to  all 
science ;  a  bold  disbelief  of  Virtue  (in  its  manfestation) ; 
and  even  of  the  great  doctrines  of  EeHgion  (particularly  the 
immortality  of  the  Soul),  as  well  as  of  the  foundations 
^f  all  positive  Eeligion,  not  excepting  the  Christian ;  alleging 
that  its  external  history  did  not  correspond  with  its  divine 
original,  and  the  ideal  of  Gt)d  in  the  Season,  and  the 
worship  of  G-od.  On  the  other  hand  he  ijasisted  upon  the 
obligations  of  a  certain  Internal  Religion  connected  with 
Virtue,  and  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  Gt)d  and  Self,  and 
exhorted  with  power  and  dignity  to  the  practice  of  moral 
duties  derived  from  a  certain  everlasting  and  imperishable 
law  of  Nature,  which  has  been  implanted  in  the  reason  by 
God  himseK,  and  contains  the  highest  good  of  Man.  This 
crude  theory  he  expressed  with  some  eloquence,  and  died 
1603,  decried  by  many  as  an  atheist;  which  he  did  not 
altogether  deserve. 

307.  We  perceive  that  the  human  mind  had,  in  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  attempted  many  paths, 
already  opened,  to  the  attainment  of  science,  by  the  ways 
of  Bevelation,  Season,  and  Experience.    None  of  them  had 
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been  pursued  fiur  enough,  in  order  to  lay  a  sure  foundation ; 
because,  occupied  with  the  pursuit  of  results  and  conclu- 
sions, men  had  omitted  to  begin  by  giving  them  a  solid 
basis.  They  had  not  yet  inquired  in  what  respects  Eeve- 
lation  may  be  justly  expected  to  be  a  source  of  Knowledge : 
nor  had  the  pretensions  of  Experience  and  Eeason  to  be 
severally  the  feuntain-heads  of  knowledge,  been  balanced  or 
adjusted.  A  sort  of  Scepticism,  grounded  on  experience, 
discouraged  the  pride  of  philosophical  speculation,  without 
having  the  effed;  of  silencing  its  inquiries;  and  rather 
busied  itseK  with  diving  again  into  the  exhausted  mines  of 
ancient  doubts,  than  attempted  any  fresh  proofs  of  the 
certainty  of  knowledge.  A  species  of  intellectual  anarchy 
and  chaos  seemed  for  a  time  to  prevail:  the  more  exact 
knowledge  derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  con- 
tributing rather  to  increase  than  to  still  the  commotion; 
till  it  ended  in  something  like  an  universal  fermentation, 
which  slowly  defsecated.  An  immense  mass  of  unorganized 
knowledge  and  manifold  views  contended  together,  till  the 
necessity  came  to  be  gradually  felt  of  more  systematic  and 
better-founded  inquiries  and  knowledge ;  and  to  attain  this 
end  deeper  and  freer  efforts  were  made,  which  became 
continually  more  effectual  and  more  universal. 


MODEEN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PBOM  THE  SBVEITTEENTH  CEBTTUBT  TO  OTTB  OWIT 

TIMES. 

A  free  and  progressi/oe  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  principleSy 
the  la%09,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge;  toith  attempts  to 
systematise  and  combi/ne  them, 

308.  It  was  time  that  the  human  mind  should  assume 
confidence  in  itself,  and,  relying  on  its  own  powers,  force  its 
way  through  the  deep  labyrmth  of  knowledge.  Many 
causes  which  we  have  already  enumerated  combined  to 
stimulate  its  exertions ;  and  among  the  most  powerful  were 
the  desire  of  elucidating  the  grounds  of  Beligious  and  Moral 
knowledge;  and  the  wish  to  reconcile  and  associate  the 
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Empiric  and  Bational  systems.  The  philosophical  syst^ns 
of  tne  Ghreeks  continued  to  be  examples  of  what  might  be 
effected,  though  tiiey  were  no  longer  adhered  to  as  models. 
The  improyement  in  social  habitSi  and  the  clearer  views  of 
moral  duties,  which  Beligion  and  established  forms  of 
Gk>Yemment  had  promoted,  brought  witii  them  the  necessity 
for  a  more  perfect  system  of  Ethics  than  was  to  be  found  in 
the  theories  of  the  Ancients ;  while  the  Scholastic  system 
was  found  less  and  less  capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of 
an  increasing  curiosity.  The  improvement  effected  in  the 
mathematical  sciences  b^  Copenucus,  Kepler,  Qalileo,  and 
Torricelli,  awakened  a  bke  enthusiasm  among  philosophers 
of  another  class,  which  the  analogy  subsisting  between  their 
pursuits  tended  to  promote. 

309.  A^want  that  appears  to  have  been  especially  felt  by 
the  philosophic  mind  aoout  this  time,  and  which  the  Greeks 
had  oeen  unable  to  satisfy,  was  that  of  bringing  the  whole 
mass  of  human  knowledge  to  systematic  unity.  Greater 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  questions  of  the  Origin,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Certitude  of  Knowledge,  especially  as  relates 
to  the  belief  in  God,  Immortality,  Ifee  Will,  Suman  Des- 
tiny, and  the  foundation  and  obli^sUdon  of  Morality.  Hence 
arose  systems  difiering  in  their  consequence  and  in  their 
principles,  according  as  they  admitted  experience  or  reason 
as  sources  of  knowledge.  Scepticism,  which  had  been  resus- 
citated by  the  discord^ce  of  doctrines  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  Dogmatists,  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate, 
and  confined  its  atl^ks  chiefly  to  the  sphere  of  fidse  specu- 
lation. 

Eevelation  became  daily  less  regarded  as  a  source  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  Beason  gradually  obtained  the 
casting-vote;  yet  Supematuralism  was  maintained  by  a 
strong  party ;  and  as  soon  as  an  exclusive  system  of  Dia- 
lectics snowed  its  head,  Mysticism  and  Theosophy  were  sure 
to  rise  up  against  it.  The  most  influential  philosophers 
acknowledged  the  accord  of  Beason  and  Bevelation;  but 
positive  Theology  still  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  of  sum- 
moning Season  before  its  own  tribunal. 

310.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  merits  of 
ühat  period.  1. — Philosophy  began  at  length  to  obtain  the 
right  of  occupying  an  independent  field  and  domain  of 
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human  knowledge.  2. — The  system  of  knowledge  began  to 
be  better  studied  as  a  whole  and  in  its  branches.  3. — Phi- 
losophy began  to  be  freer  in  its  relations  with  Theology, 
though  the  latter  stul  maintained  the  right  of  admonition 
and  censure.  4. — Science  daily  gained  in  depth ;  it  passed 
from  the  material  to  the  formal^  i.  e.,  to  the  examinanon  of 
knowledge  in  its  nature  and  origin.  The  same  path  is  fol- 
lowed by  Scepticism.  5. — ^The  Philosophic  method  was 
applied  more  carefully  to  establish  systematic  unitv  in  know- 
ledge ;  and  attempts  were  made  to  find  the  art  of  introduc- 
tion to  philosophy  (Fropädeutik). 

311.  This  period  may  be  subdivided  into  two:  the  first 
extending  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  capable 
of  being  distinguished  into  smaller  epochs  by  the  names  of 
the  great  men  who  illimiined  it ;  the  efforts  at  knowledge 
tiien  made  being  principally  of  a  Dogmatic  character.  Tms 
period  also  embzaces  the  parallel  moyement  of  Mpticism 
and  Theosophy.  The  second  part,  from  tho  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  our  times,  presents  the 
attemj^t  by  which  men  tried,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  critical  method,  to  set  up  philosophical  Beas(m  in  its 
proper  independence,  and,  moreoyer,  toe  systematic  move» 
ments  and  efforts  to  which  this  struggle  has  given  birth. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 
FROM  BACON  TO  KANT. 

JEOM  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTTIHT  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH. 

Fresh  and  vndependent  JSasays  of  Becuofiy  tüith  a  more 
profound  and  Systematical  Spirit  of  investigation, 

312.  Two  great  spirits,  Bacon  and  Descartes,  determined 
the  direction  of  the  human  mind  for  a  long  period ;  they 
respectively  advocated  Experience  and  Speculation  as  the 
secrets  for  deciphering  philosophy.  This  new  teaching 
originated  first  in  Italy ;  out  it  only  obtained  a  fair  field'  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Both  parties  sought  to 
£stablish  the  nature  of  things  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  give  currency  and  credit  to  their  systems  by 
the  manifold  nature,  the  oneness,  and  the  completeness  of 
their  results.  As,  however,  they  neglected  to  lay  firm  foun- 
dations, owing  to  the  rapid  erection  of  this  structure,  they 
were  not  able  to  give  them  that  degree  of  perfection  which 
would  secure  them  universal  supremacy.  The  Reason  fell 
into  schisms,  owing  to  the  opposite  tendencies  to  unscientific 
Empiricism,  or  to  an  exaggerated  love  of  Demonstration, 
through  the  conflict  existing  between  the  interests  of  the 
Understanding  and  the  Reason,  between  Common  Sense  and 
Speculation. 

Philosophers  had,  previous  to  this  time^  a  divided  interest, 
either  in  lavour  of  theory  or  praxis.  Hence  there  resulted, 
of  necessity,  a  onesidedness.  It  was,  therefore,  easy  to  find 
defects  in  the  conflicting  systems ;  and  in  these  defects  to 
find  a  confirmation  of  one's  own  system.  The  opponents  on 
each  side  repeated  the  same  game ;  and  from  these  causes 
there  originated  struggles  which  resulted  at  last  in  a  spirit- 
less indifference  to  all  peculiar  philosophical  researches. 
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313.  Although  the  basis  of  philosophical  Science  had  not 
been  fundamentally  and  exhaustively  examined,  yet  the 
philosophic  spirit  received  continually  additions  to  its  power 
and  elasticity.  The  particular  Scientific  Sciences  made  con- 
tinual advances  towards  a  greater  perfection,  and  philosophy 
received  the  greatest  extension  through  the  application  of 
its  form  to  the  whole  province  of  human  knowledge.  The 
Method  was,  moreover,  perfected,  the  language  more  de- 
veloped, and  a  deeper  and  more  penetrating  research  wa» 
diffused. 

314.  Practical  philosophy  was  long  neglected,  because  the 
aim  of  philosophers  was  principally  directed  to  speculation. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (§  266),  together  with  his  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  Casuists,  and  (among  the  Protestants)  Aris- 
totle, were  long  the  leaders  during  this  epoch.  The  Theolo* 
gians  sought  zealously  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
entire  province  of  practical  jmowledge  as  their  property, 
and. to  keep  down  all  spirit  of  inquiry.  A  leading  thought 
had  been  inherited  from  the  Scholastic  age,  i.  e.,  that  Gfod, 
as  Creator  of  the  World,  is  the  Ultimate  Basis  of  all  Legal 
Obligations  which  spring  either  from  subjective  or  objective 
motives  and  foundations  in  His  Wül. 

This  view,  which  is  true  in  itself,  found  a  support  in  the 
consideration  attached  to  divine  Eevelation ;  and  not  only 
Theologians,  but  also  theologizing  philosophers,  sought  to 
develope  and  substantiate  it  in  conformity  with  their  indi- 
vidual points  of  view.  Municipal  Legislation,*  which  was 
the  ferthest  removed  from  Theology,  and  the  juristic  rela- 
tions of  states  and  peoples,  gradually  occasioned  esiimina- 
tions  of  these  matters.  The  spirit  of  inqiiiry  was  gradually 
guided  into  the  province  of  practical  philosophy,  through 
the  effort  of  giving  a  firm  hold  to  the  ruling  convictions  by 
means  of  rational  insight  and  a  rational  faith ;  and  also,  of 
confirming  revealed  reKgion  by  rational  grounds.  Hence  a 
certain  zeal  was  awakened  for  exploring  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  for  uniting  theoretic  and  practical  philosophy. 

^  See  Professor  Savignt*s  Works  on  Jurisprudence,  and  the  Develop- 
ment of  Municipal  Institutions  in  Europe,  especially  his  Geschichte 
des  Komischen  Kechts,  3  vol&  8vo.    Heidelh,  1834. 
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ATTEMPTS  TO  GE0T7ND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SCIENCE  ON  EXPEEIENCB. 

I.    The  JEmpimm  of  JBaean. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 

Bavlat,  the  same;  and  K.  SrEPHEir,  Letters  and  Bemains  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon,  Lond.  1784^  4to. 

For  the  senrices  rendered  by  Bacon  to  Philoaophj«  see  Hxtsersiioh» 
in  his  tranaUtion  of  Cromaziano,  voL  I,  p.  306. 

t  Sfbengel,  Life  of  Bacon,  in  the  (Halle)*Biographia,  vol.  YIII, 
No.l. 

FiuBRBACR,  Geschichte  der  neaem  Philosophie,  Toa  Bacon  bis 
Spinoza  (1838),  1644,  sec.  82-^1. 

315.  I^ancis  Bacon^  lord  Yerulam,  appeared  in  England 
as  a  reformer  of  Philosophy ;  a  man  of  clear  and  penetrating 
judgment,  great  learning,  great  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
men,  but  of  a  character  not  free  from  reproach.  He  was 
bom  in  London,  A.D.  1561 ;  attained  the  nighest  offices'in 
the  state,  which  he  ultimately  lost  throughjhis  failings,  and 
died  1626.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the  Anstotelian  system 
of  the  schools,  ana  the  Classics.  The  latter  study,  as  well 
as  the  practical  pursuits  to  which  he  presently  devoted  him- 
self, taught  him  the  poverty  and  insimciency  of  the  former. 
In  his  maturer  age  he  applied  himself  to  consider  the  means 
of  reforming  the  Method  of  Philosophy,  to  which  end  he 
composed  some  works,*  which  by  the  new  principles  they 
developed  had  even  greater  ^influence  over  tne  fortunes  of 
philosophy  than  if  he  had  completed  an  entire  system  of  his 
own. 

316.  Bacon  chose  a  new  path,  altogether  opposed  to  the 
beaten  one :  he  wished  to  see  the  fabric  of  numan  know- 
ledge built  not  on  conceptions  through  conclusions,  but  on 
Experience  or  perception  through  Induction,  a  method  which 
had  already  been  imperfectly  attempted  by  Telesius  C§  298). 

1  De  Dignitate  et  Angmentia  Scientiamm  (Laün)  1603;  (English), 
Lond.  1605. 

His  Works,  Amsterd.  1662,  6  vols.  12mo.,  with  a  Life  by  W 
Rawlat  :  Lond.  1740,  fol.  4  vols,  hy  Mallkc  :  and  1766,  5  vols.  4to. 

Novum  Organum  Scientiamm,  Lond.  1620,  fol. 

F.  Bacon's  Neues  Oigan  der  Wissenschaften,  aus  dem  Lateinischen 
übersetzt,  mit  einer  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen  begleitet  von  Amt 
Th.  Bbuok,  Leipz, 
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Although  his  Tiefws  may  be  said  to  be  in  some  degree 
partial,  yet  he  deserves  the  highest  admiration  and  praise 
for  Ids  triumphant  attacks  on  the  School-philosophy;  for 
having  appHed  for  information  to  Nature  and  Experience ; 
for  having  referred  the  question  of  Einal  Causes  to  Meta- 
physics rather  than  Physics;  for  a  clear  develc^ment  of 
certain  notions  in  Psychology,  e.  g.  that  of  the  Association 
of  Ideas,  as  also  by  his  well-digested  refutation  of  some 
of  the  superstitions  of  his  age,,  and  the  composition  of 
his  Orgcmmft,  in  which  he  sets  forth  a  new  method  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  by  means  of  Induction ;  and  his  systematic 
review  of  all  sciences,  with  his  determination  of  taeir  posi- 
tion at  that  time,  and  suggestions  for  their  improvement 
and  extension,  in  his  book.  Be  Augmeniia  Sctentiarum} 
To  show  how  far  Bacon  was  from  being  a  mere  Empirist,  it 
is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  expressions  relative  to  the  science 
and  object  of  Philosophy.  Science,  he  says,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  image  of  Truth,  inasmuch  as  the  Truth  of 
Being  (esse^)  and  the  Truth  of  knowing,  only  dijQTer  as  a 
direct  ray  of  light  does  from  a  refracted  one.'  The  object  of 
Philosophy  is  threefold,  Q-od — Nature— Man.  Nature  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  understanding,  as  it  were,  by  a  direct  ray 
of  light,  while  God  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  a  reflected  one.' 

II.  JPhihsophicdl  system  of  CcmpcmeUa» 

Thomjs  Gaufanbllu!  De  Libris  propriis,  et  recta  ratione  stadendi 
Syntagma  (ed.  Gabb.  Naudjeus),  Par,  1642,  Svo.;  Arnstd.  164Ö; 
Botterd.  1692,  4to.  See  also,  CsENn  CoUectio  Tractatnnm  de  Philo- 
logise  studiis,  liberalis  Doctrinae  Informatione  et  Edncatione  Literaria, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1696,  4to. 

Ebn.  Saii.  CTrsiANi  Vita  et  Philos.  Thorn«  Campanell»,  Amstd. 
1705,  8vo.;  ed.  II,  1722,  8vo. 

CojiRvXt  Oernum  Mttaeum,  1780,  l^'o.  ZII,  p.  481;  and  Sohböoeh, 
Biogr.  etc.,  torn.  I,  p.  281. 

Prodromus  PhiloBophise  Instanrandse,  id  est«  DiBsertationis  de  Katura 
Berum  Compendium  secimdnm  Vera  Frincipia  ex  scriptis  Th.  Campa- 
nellse  preemiBsum  (per  Tob.  Adahi),  Franco/.  1617,  4to. 

^  It  is  very  likely  that  the  works  of  Bacon  suggested  to  J.  Barclay 
his  Treatise,  caUed  Icon  Animoram,  Lond,  1614,  Svo.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of  Cumberland  and  Hobbes  presently. 

3  De  Augm.  Sc,  I,  col.  18,  »  Ibid.  Se.  IH,  c.  L 
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i*  Doctrine  of  Campanella  on  Hmnaxi  Knowledge,  with  some 
Bemarks  on  his  Philoaophical  System,  by  Fullebobn,  Collect  Fasc. 
VI,  p.  114. 

We  haTC  already  had  occasion  (§  298)  to  mention  one  work  of 
Campanella,  to  which  we  may  add  these : 

De  Sensu  Hemm  et  Magia,  Franc/,  1620.  IliilosophiaB  Rationalis 
et  Realis  partes  Y,  Paria,  1638,  4to.  Universalis  Philosophie  sive- 
Metaphysicaram  Berum  juzta  propria  Dogmata  partes  tres,  Paris. 
1638,  fol.  Atheismus  Triumphatus,  BonuB,  1631,  toi.  Ad  Doctorem 
Gentium  de  Gentilismo  non  retinendo  et  de  Prsedestinatione  et  Gratia^ 
Paris,  1636,  4to.  Bealis  Philosophiee  Epilogistice  partes  IV:  hoc 
est,  De  Rerum  Natura,  Hominum  Moribus,  Politica,  cui  Civitas  Solls 
adjuncta  est,  (Economica  cum  Adnotationibus  Physiologicis  a  Tobia, 
Adamo,  nunc  primum  edita,  Francf.  ad  M.  1623,  4to.  Prodromus 
PhilosophiaB  Instaurands.    Ciyitas  Solls,  UUraj,  1643, 12mo. 

Scelta  d'alcune  Poesie  Filosofiche  <ä  Seftimano  Sqüilla,  1632^ 
(sine  loco). 

317.  The  contemporary  of  Bacon,  Thomas  Ccmpanellaj 
(bom  at  Stilo  in  Calabna,  1568),  made  a  like  attempt  ta 
deduce  all  knowledge  from  Nature  and  Experience.  En- 
dowed with  admiraDle  talents,  and  carefuUy  brought  up,  lie 
entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  pursued  nis  philo- 
sophical studies  as  a  novice  in  the  convent  of  Cosenza; 
but  when,  by  his  own  reflections  as  well  as  in  consequence 
of  the  objection  of  Telesius,*  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  uni- 
versal authority  of  Aristotle,  he  shook  off  the  prejudices  of 
his  education,  and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  doubts  by 
studying  the  remains  of  other  ancient  philosophers.  But 
fin  fling  thd^t  these,  as  well  as  the  remarkis  of  Telesius  him- 
self, who^  attracted  him  by  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries, 
were  insufficient  to  set  his  mind  completely  at  rest,  he 
sought  for  philosophy  by  a  path  of  his  own.  He  admitted 
the  existence  of  two  sources,  and  only  two,  of  all  knowledge. 
JRevelation  and  Nature :  the  first  the  source  of  Theology,  the 
last  of  Philosophy :  in  other  words,  the  Histories  of  God  and 
of  Mankind.  Scepticism,  with  Campanella,  was  but  a  tran- 
sitory state  of  the  mind :  he  was  too  eager  to  supply  its 
place  by  »  dogmatic  edifice  of  his  own,  without  having 
cleared  his  way  to  it  by  previous  preparation  (Propädeutik). 
He  had  embraced  too  great  a  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  as- 
pired to  effect  a  reformation  in  eveiy  art  ana  science,  without 

'  Telestns  was  bom  at  Cofienza,  where  he  died,  1688. 
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«ppealB  to  the  natttcal  desire  of  the  reason  to  know,  and  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  objects  as  thej  are.  It  is  impossible 
ev^en  to  deny  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  without  some 
ascertained  principles  of  knowledge,  which  the  Sceptic  him- 
self is  compelled  to  refer  to.  He  lays  down  certain  incon- 
testible  principles  of  this  kind  drawn  irom  uniyersal  notions. 
These  imbrm  us,  That  we  are ;  and  that  we  are  possessed  of 
power,  knowledge,  and  will:  That  our  power,  knowledge, 
and  will  are  limited :  That  because  we  haye  power,  know- 
ledge, and  will,  these  faculties  must  haye  relation  to  a  some- 
thing external  and  foreign  to  themselyes.  Campanalla  did 
not  adyance  beyond  these  first  principles,  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  external  world  was  a  Beyelation  afforded 
by  the  Diyine  Being  (operandd),  which,  in  act,  when  com- 
pared with  the  oral  Keyelation  of  God,  afforded  the  only 
satisfactory  means  of  being  convinced  of  the  truth. 

820.  The  ^at  Metaphysical  problem  is,  to  explain  liunffs 
and  their  existence.  To  s^ye  this  Campanella  oegins  wirai 
l^e  axiom,  That  things  exist  and  are  presented  to  ns. 
These  appearances  must  be  either  true  or  false ;  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  rule  that  a  thing  must  either  be,  or  not  be ; 
and  to  the  laws  (Primdlitates)  of  existence  and  non-exisl^ 
enoe.  The  Primal  Iowa  of  existraice  are.  Possibility  or 
Power  (Potmtid) ;  Knowledge  or  Science  (SapienHd),  and 
Attraction  or  Love  (Amor).  What  can  be — ^is:  what  is— 
must  be.  Every  thing  mnst  possess  sensation  or  emotion, 
and  be  the  object  of  it  or  of  cognition ;  otherwise  it  would 
not  exist  to  ns.  Every  thins  has  its  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  abhors  annihilation;  without  which  it 
could  not  endure,  nor  energise,  nor  exist.  The  JPrimal  laws 
of  non-existence  are  Impossibility  (Im^otentia) ;  Ignorance 
(Jäisipientid) ;  and  Aversion  (Odium  metaphysieum).  The 
three  objects  of  the  Primal  laws  of  existence  are.  Being, 
Truth,  and  Good,  of  which  the  outward  token  is  Beauly. 
These  principles  conduct  the  argument  up  to  the  considera- 
tion of  God ;  the  highest  Esse,  or  the  highest  Unity  (Metaph. 
YII,  1,  sqq.).  Campanella  then  describes  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  the  Divine  Unity:  Necessi^  is  the 
result  of  Power;  Destiny,  of  Knowledge;  and  Harmony, 
of  Love.    He  built  his  system  of  Cosmology  on  Theology, 
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as  well  a»  Bis  theory  of  Pnewnatology,  Psychology,  etc.,  in 
-vdiicli  he  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and  aim  of  thing<i< 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  Gabbalists^, 
as  well  a»  those  of  Telesius.  He  recognised  in  nature  an 
Unity  of  Life  {Mimdum  esse  Dei  vivam  statuam) ;  and 
deduced  his  system  of  Divine  Justice  and  the  laws  ot 
necessity  and  chance,  firom  certain  considerationa  on  the 
connection  between  Necessity  and  Existence,  and  Non- 
esBstence  and  Accident.  He  maintained  the  Existence  of 
an  Incorporeal  world,  and  of  Spirits,  which  put  in  motioix 
the  stars.  The  Soul  is  a  corporeal  spirit,  wMch  can  recog-» 
nise  its  own  nature  to  be  subtile,  warm,  and  Hght.  From 
its  fundamental  attributes,  its  efforts  after  and  instinct  for 
felicity  (unattainable  in  this  life),  he  demonstrated  its 
immortality. 

In  hiB  practical  system,  which  he  grounded  on  his  Ontology, 
he  brought  forward  several  new  ideas.  The  Infinite  Being 
is  the  Supreme  Gt)od,  the  object  and  end  of  all  thmgs. 
Eeligion  has  revealed  Him  to  us ;  and  points  out  the  way 
by  which  we  may  pass  from  the  sensible  to  the  invisible 
world,  and  to  the  highest  perfection.  It  consists  in  Idie 
obedience  to  God,  the  love  of  Him,  and  the  contemplation 
of  things  earthly  and  divine.  Some  cleai*  views  are  dis* 
dosed  respecting  Natural  and  Eevealed  religion,  Internal 
and  External,  Iimate  and  Acquired. 

321.  The  object  of  Ethical,  Economical,  and  Political 
Science  is,  according  to  Cämpanella,  the  world  of  human 
ToHtion.  The  aspiration  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  penetration 
of  Science,  point  to  the  termination  of  all  evils ;  but  they 
can  only  cease  in  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,  which  does  not 
admit  of  divisions,  but  unites  all  nations  and  all  forms  of 
government  under  the  sway  of  the  Messiah.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  an  ideal  human  society  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ood, 
m  his  work  Oivitas  Solia;  and  he  represented  this  ideal  as 
the  aim  of  the  historical  development  of  hiunanity,  and  as 
shortly  to  be  attained.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modem 
Sociahsts. 

322.  The  system  of  Campanella  is  to  be  praised  rather 
for  its  negative  than  its  positive  qualities.  He  displayed  a 
genuine  love  of  the  true  interests  of  Season  in  the  contest 
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he  BUBtained  with  the  Aristotelian  System  of  the  Schools^ 
with  Atheism,  and  the  false  politics  of  Machiavelli ;  as  weU 
as  in  the  manner  in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  the 
Season  to  attempt  fresh  and  untried  paths  of  Science ;  and 
his  effort  to  start  from  fixed  fundamental  principles  bears 
witness  to  his  philosophic  spirit.  But  he  has  shown  himself 
imable  to  solve  the  grand  problem  of  philosophic  knowledge, 
by  the  inadequacy  of  his  principles,  the  want  of  coherence 
in  his  system,  and  the  slender  union  that  subsists  between 
his  own  ideak  and  those  he  has  associated  with  them  of 
others.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  had 
the  merit  of  having  first  distinctlv  shown  the  want  of  a 
solution,  and  attempted  to  effect  the  same,  in  the  interests 
of  Bational  Knowledge  and  Theology. 

(See  his  Treatise,  De  Gentilismo  non  reünendo). 

m.   Modifications  of  the  Ionic  and  Atomistic  Schools, 

Basso,  Berigard,  Magnenus,  Sennert,  Oassendi, 

823.  When  the  Aristotelian  system  was  laid  aside  as 
confessedly  deficient,  particularly  with  respect  to  Natural 
History,  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Ionic  and 
Atomistic  doctrines.  After  Sebastian  Basso's^  attack  on  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle  (see  Bibliography  §  143)  many  others 
came  forward  to  revive  ancient  doctrines  or  propose  new 
ones.  Claude  de  Ghdllemert  de  Berigard^  advanced  a  theory, 
on  the  Eclectic  plan,  borrowed  partly  from  the  lonians, 
and  partly  from  the  Atomic  philosophers,  and  maintained 
that  it  was  conformable  to  the  Christian  system,  while  he 
opposed  the  Aristotelian  hypothesis  of  an  original  Matter.' 
Mother  Frenchman,  Jean  Chrysostome  Magnenusf  recom- 
mended the  system  of  Nature  of  Democritus,  as  affording 
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Abont  1621. 


'  Or  Beauregard;  bom  at  Moalins  1578;  died  at  Padua  1667,  or 
bter. 

'  Cmcuii  PisANi,  sen  de  Veterum  et  Peripatetica  Phllosophia 
Dialog!,  Udin.  1648—47,  4to.  Paiav,  1661. 

^  Bom  at  Luxevil,  and  professor  of  Medicine  at  Pavia;  the  author 
of  Democntus  Reviviscens,  sive  Vita  et  Philosophia  Dcmocriti,  Ticini,, 
1646, 12ino.  Lugd.  Bat.  1648;  et  Hag.  Com,  1658, 12mo. 
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an  adequate  solution  of  natural  phenomena.  Dav.  Sennert^ 
also  attempted  to  remodel  Physics  on  the  principles  of 
Democritus.'  He  maintained  that  Form  ana  Matter  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  asserted  that  souls  were 
created  by  the  Divine  Being  out  of  nothing ;  which  brought 
Mm  into  a  dispute  with  «7!  Mreitag  (a  professor  at  Gronin- 
gen), in  which  he  was  defended  by  his  disciple  «7".  Sperling, 
Fietro  Gussendi^  styled  by  Gibbon  "the  most  learned  of 
the  philosophers  of  his  age,  and  the  most  philosophical  of 
the  teamed,"  undertook  to  defend  and  review  with  impar- 
tiality the  system  of  Epicurus,*  which  he  asserted  had  not 
yet  been  done.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  discoveries 
in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Philosophy,  in  all  of  whieb  he 
displayed  great  judgment  and  learning ;  and  was  a  redoubt» 
able  adversary  of  Aristotle,*  Mudd,®  and  Descartes.^  With 
a  laudable  love  of  truth,  he  drew  a  true  picture  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Epicurus,^  and  illustrated  his  philosophy, 
without  concealing  the  faults  he  had  committed  in  respect 

*  Bom  at  Breslau  1572;  died  1687. 

^  Dan.  Sonnebti  Hypomnemaia  Physica  de  Bemm  Naturalium 
Principiis.  i?Vanco/.  1635-36. 12mo.  Physica,  Viteb,  1618,  8yo.  Opera 
Omnia,  Venet  1641;  Lugd.  Bat,  1676,  6  vols.  fol. 

3  Petrus  Gkissendus;  bom  at  Ghartansier  in  Provence,  1592;  died  at 
Paris  1655. 

^  Sam.  Soqbebii  Diss,  de  Yita  et  Moribus  Petri  Gassendi,  prefixed 
to  his  Syntagma  Fhilos.  Epicuri. 

t  Bernxeb,  Abreg6  de  la  Philosophie  de  Gassendi,  Paris,  1678,  8yo. 
Lugd.  Bat,  1684, 12mo. 

BuGEREL,  Vie  de  P.  Gassendi,  Paris,  1737,  12mo.  See  also  Lettre 
Critique  et  Historique  ä  Tauteur  de  la  Vie  de  P.  Gassendi,  ibid.  VJZl, 
12mo. 

Petbi  Gassendi  Opera  Omnia,  Lugd.  1658,  6  toIb.  fol.,  et  Flor. 
1727. 

^  Exercitationes  Paradoxicse  adv.  Aristoteleos,  libb.  I,  OratianopL 
1624,  8to.;  libb.  II,  Hag.  Com.  1659,  4to. ;  (and  the  Answer  of 
ENaELCKE);  Censor  Censura  dignus;  Flulosophus  Defensus,  Rostock, 
1697.  With  Disput,  adv.  Gassendi,  lib.  I,  Exercitationum  Y,  ibid. 
1699.  *  Examen  Philosophic  Bob.  Fluddi. 

^  Dubitationes  et  Instantise  adv.  Cartesium. 

'  Syntagma  Philosophiae  Epicuri  cum  refutationibus  Dogmatum  quae 
«ontra  Fidem  Christianam  ab  eo  aaserta  sunt;  prseflgitur  Sobberh 
Dissert,  de  Yita  et  Moribus  P.  Gassendi,  ITa^.  Com,  1655-59,  4to.; 
Lond.  1668, 12mo.  Amat,  1684,  4to. 
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of  Theology  and  the  doctrine  of  Fined  CaufleB.  He  endei^ 
vonred  to  erect  upon  Epicurism  a  philosopliical  system  of 
his  own.^  Mn,  Maiatum  (or  Maignamss),^  who  attempted  to 
reriye  the  dxeams  of  Empedocles,  excited  less  attention. 

TV.  Jkno  qf  Nations  of  Qrotim. 

S24.  But  philosophy  now  began  to  extend  her  leBearoh» 
firom  External  Nature  to  the  questions  of  Civil  Bight. 
Sftao  GhroHtm  (properly  Htt^  de  Groot^^  a  distinmished 
Philologist,  Theologist,  Junst,  and  Statesman,  of  great 
learning,  and  a  dear  and  sound  judgment,  opened  the  way 
to  a  new  study,  that  of  International  Law,  by  his  celebrated 
work  on  tiie  Bights  of  Peace  and  of  War,*  tne  first  exampte 
of  a  philosophical  statemeitt  of  National  Law.  Some  learned 
men  nad  indeed  prepared  the  way  by  similar  labours,  among 
others,  «7!  Oudendorpf  Nicolw  Hemmmgf  Bened,  Wmklen, 
and  Alh,  C^tntüi»/  The  humane  and  exalted  mind  oi 
Grotius  was  led  to  this  undertaking  by  the  Christian  wish  to 
diminish,  if  possible,  the  frequency  and  horrors  of  war.  He 
took  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument  the  elements  of 
Natural  Bight,  and  applied  him  immense  erudition  to  show 
the  universal  assent  paid  by  all  nations  to  the  notions  of 
Bight  and  Justice.    His  mode  of  proof  was  obviously  a 

>  Syntagma  Philosopbicmn,  Oper.  vol.  I. 

2  Bom  1601 ;  died  1671. 

Haignani  Cursus  Philoeophicus,  Tohace,  1652,  4  vols.,  and  Lugd. 
1673,  fol.  >  Bom  at  Delft  1583 ;  died  at  Kostock  1645. 

'  Vita  Hugonis  Grotii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1704,  4to.  (P.  Ambr.  LEHMAim)^ 
Grotii  Manes  ab  iniqnis  Obtrectionibus  vindicati,  Ddfl,  1721 ;  Lip9^ 
1732,  Svo.  Life  of  Grotius,  by  Gasp.  Braih)  and  ad.  Y.  Catteitbubo.. 
Dordr.  1727-82,  2  vols.  fol.  (Dutch). 

t  Vie  de  M.  Hugo  Grotios^  par.  M.  de  Bübignt,  Paris,  1752» 
2  vols.  12mo. 

+  Hugo  Grotius,  his  Life,  etc.  by  H.  Ludxn,  Berl.  1807,  8vo. 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  Paria.  1625,  4to.,  cum  Ckmimentario  W. 
VAN  DEB  MüELEN  et  aliomm^  Amstdod.  1696 — 1703,  8  vols.  fol.  Best 
edition,  Lausanne,  1751,  4  vols.  4to.  Grotius  illustratus  Op.  H.  6t 
8.  DB  CooGBJi,  Wratislv.  1Y45-52,  4  vols.  fol. 

«  Bom  1506;  died  1567.  ^  Bom  at  Laland  1518 ;  died  1600. 

7  Bom  1551,  at'Castello  di  fian  Genesio,  in  the  March  of  Aneoa^ 
died  1611. 

De  Jure  Belli  libri  trcs,  ITanat^^ISSd,  Bvo.;  Und,  1612. 
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Bpecies  of  Induction,  which  he  may  hare  borrowed  trcm  his 
contemporary,  Lord  Bacon.  Grotius  is  sometimes  carried 
away,  by  the  abundance  of  his  learning,  from  the  course  of 
his  ars^oment,  but  nevertheless  distinguished  himself  abore 
any  of  his  predecessors  by  his  superioriiy  to  prejudice  and 
prescription.  He  considers  our  notion  of  Eight  to  be  the 
result  of  a  moral  faculty,  and  derives  its  first  principles  from 
the  lave  of  society  (sodalitas)  ;  hence  the  obligation  of  de* 
fending  that  society  (secietatis  custodia)  ;  and  distinguishes 
between  tuitural  Miakt  and  Law,  (IHctamen  rectm  raiiotm)^ 
saaA  positive  (Jus  vohmtaritm),  whether  of  Divine  or  Kunum 
original ;  although  he  described  it  as  identical  with  a  uni' 
Versal,  JHvme,  and  positive  law.  He  draws  a  distinction 
also  between  perfect  and  imperfect  Eight;  between  legad 
and  moral  obligation  (facultas,  aptitudo  moralis) .  Although 
Grotius  did  but  lay  open  this  nch  mine  of  inquiry,  we  are 
indebted  to  him  not  only  for  having  suggested  the  pursuit, 
but  for  having;  contributed  towards  it  a  valuable  stock  of 
materials.  His  work  has  formed  an  era  in  literature,  and 
been  the  subject  of  nimierous,  and  often  contradictory,  com«- 
mentaries.  Seiden,^  by  his  Natural  Law  of  the  Hebrew«^ 
which  was  followed  up  by  Zentgrav^  and  Alberti,^  authors 
of  the  Natural  Law  of  Christianity,— pursued  a  totally 
different  system,  and  derived  Eight  m)m  the  conditions  of  a 
state  of  Lmocence. 

V.    Materialism  of  Sobhes, 

Thomse  Hobbes,  Angli  Malmesburiensis  Yita  (Auct.  J.  Aübebt), 
Carohpoli,  1681, 12mo. 

¥r.  Casp.  Haqbioi  Memorise  Philosophorum,  Ocatonun,  Baruthii. 
1710,  8vo. 

Bettwio,  Epistola  de  Teritate  Philosophic  Hobbesiaoce,  Brem 
1696,  8yo. 

^  Bom  at  Salvington  in  Sussex,  1584 ;  died  1654. 

Jo.  Sbldeni  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Disciplinam  Ebx»- 
orum  libb.  VII,  Land.  1640,  fol.    Arg.  1665,  4to. 

«  Born  at  Strasbouig  1643 ;  died  1707. 

JoAOH.  ZiENTaRAvii  De  Jure  Katurali  juxta  BiseipUnam  Christl- 
anorum  lifob.  VIII,  Stra»b,  1678,  4to. 

^  Yalbmt.  Albbbti,  Compendium  Juris  Kat.  Orthodoxee  Theologi« 
conformatum,  Lips,  1676,  8vo. 
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325.  The  influenee  6f'Bacon*äplnloBO]:^7  was,  as  might 
have  been  iexpeeted,  especially  felt  in  England.  Thomas 
Mohhea,  a  friend  of  his,  entered  into  some  of  his  views,  from 
which  he  deduced  a  s^temof  Matenalism.  He  was  bom  in 
1588,  at  Mahnsburj.  Like  Bacon  he  had  contracted  from 
the  study  of  the  Classics  a  contempt  for  the  philosc^hy  of  the 
Schools;  and  his  travels  and  intimacy  with  his  illnstcious 
countryman,  as  well  as  with  Gassendi  and  Galileo,  had  led 
him  to  think  for  himself.  But  ^epraetpctil  directum  which  he 
laboured  to  give  to  his  speculations,  had  the  ^ect  of  limiting 
them.  When  the  cinl  wars  broke  out,  h^  proclaimed 
himself  by  his  writings  a  zealous  advocate  of  unlimited 
monarchy,  as  the  only  security  for  pubhc  peace.  He  died 
1679;  having  published  several  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical Essays,  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  reproach  of 
ibndness  for  paradox,  and  the  stigma  of  Atheism. 

Hia  works :  Opera,'-4.m«tetod.  1668,  2  vols,  4to.  Mof&l  and  Politwal 
lITorks,  Lond,  1750yfol.  Complete  works,  English  and  Latin,  edited 
hj  Sib  Wm.  MotESWQirrH,  IIS  vols.  Sro.  1839-46.  Elementa  PMlpso- 
pbica  de  Give,  Pcur,  1642,  4to. ;  Aimtel,  1647,  12mo.  Leviathan,  give 
de  materia,  fonna  et  potestate  Civitatis  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civilis  (English, 
Lond,  1661,  fol.),  Lat.  Amstel.  li868,  4to. ;  Appendix, -4 ?ywtei.  1668, 
4tD.  Human  Nature,  or  the  Fundamental  Elements  of  Poliey,  Lond, 
1660,  12mo.  Elementorum  Philosophise  scctio  pridia  de  Corpore 
.(English,  Lond.  1666,  4tfl.),  laX»  AmkUsl.  1668,  4to.  De  jCorpore 
Politico,  or  the  Elements  of  Law,  Moral  and  Political,  i/ont?.  1669, 
12mo.  Quasstiones  de  Libertate,  Necessitate  et  Casu,  contra  Doctorcm 
Bramhallum  (English,  Lond,  1666,  4to.)  Hobbes's  Tripos,  in  Three 
Discourses,  Lond.  1684,  8vo.  Behemoth,  Philosophical  Problems,  etc. 
1682. 

•  I 

326.  Hobbes  appears  to  have  aimed,  above  all  things,  at 
freedom  and  a  firm  foundation  in  his  speculations,  and, 
rejecting  everything  hypothetical,  (of  all  qtialitatum  occuU 
tarum)  affected  to  confine  himself  to  the  comprehensible,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  phenomena  of  Motion  and  Senaation. 
He  defines  philosophy  to  be  the  knowledge,  through  correct 
reasoning,  of  phenomena  or  appearances  from  the  causes 
presented  by  them ;  or,  vice  versa,  the  ascertaining  of  pos- 
sible causes  by  means  of  known  effects.*  Philosophy  em- 
'braces  as  an  object  every  body  that  admits  the  represen- 
Jtation  of  production  and  presenting  the  phenomena  of 

1  De  Coip.  p.  2« 
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composition  and  deoomposiliün.  Taking  the  tenn.^^y  in 
its  widest  extent,  he  divides  its  meaning  into  Natural  and 
Political,  and  devotes  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  his 
FMlosophw  >I^aturaUsy  comprehending,  the  departments  of 
Logic,  Ontology,  Metaphysics,  Physics,  etc.;  and  to  that 
of  the  second  his  PhUosijphia  Qivüia,  or  PolUi^  oompre- 
hending  Morals.  All  knowledge  is  derived  firom  thO'Senses : 
but  our  sensational  representations  are  nothing  moa»>  than 
appearances  within  uSy  the  e£Bect  of  external  objects  ^  ope- 
rating on  the  brain,  or  setting  in  motion  thie.  vital  «pints. 
Thought  is  calculation  (^(m^a^u)),  and  impUes  addition  and 
subtraction.  Truth  and.  Falsehood  consist  in  the  illations  of 
the  terms  employed.  We  can  become  cognizant  only  of  the 
Pinite:  the  Infinite  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less 
known ;  the  term  does  not  convey  any  accurate  knowledge, 
but  belongs  to  .a  Being  whom  we  can  know  only  by  means 
of  Palth.  Consequently,  religious  doctrines  do  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  philosophical  discussion,  but  are  de- 
terminable hj  the  laws  of  Behgion  itself.  •  All,  therefore,  that 
Hobbes  has  lefb  free  to  the  contemplation  of  philosophy  is 
the  knowledge  of  our  natural  bodies  (somatok>gy),  of  the 
mind  (psychology),  and  polity.  His  whole  theory  has  refer- 
ence to  the  External  and  Objective,  inasmuch  as  he  derives 
aU  our  emotions  &om  the  movements  of  the  body,  and 
describes  the  soul  itself  as  something  corporeal,  though 
of  extreme  tenuity.  Instead  of  a  system  of  pure  meta- 
physics, he  has  thus  presented  us  with  a  psychology,  defi- 
cient, it  is  true,  in  .general  depth;  but  which  with  some 
narrow  and  limited  doctrines,  contains  occasionally  others 
more  enlightened  and  correct. 

327.  His  practical  philosophy,  however,  attracted  more 
attention  than  his  speculative.  In  this,  also,  Hobbes  pur- 
sued an  independent  course,,  and  altogether  departed  irom 
the  line  of  the  Schoolmen . '  His  grand  oliject  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  durable  -posture  the  Body  Politic,  could 
assume,  and  to  define  Public  Eight.  An  ideal  form  of 
government  and  state  of  morals  had  been  imagined  by 
Flato  in  his  Eepublic,  by  Sir  Thamas  More  ^  in  his  Utopia,* 

>  Bom  a(  London,  1420;  beheaded  1535. 
'  Basil,  1558 ;  besides  many  other  editiona. 
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hj  OcmpanMa  in  his  Civitaa  Solis,^  andlj  Bxemnaton*  in 
hiB  Oeeana.'  *  Hobbes,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  tae  e^da^ 
ence  of  a  notion  of  Natural  Bight,  which  he  deduces  from 
the  assumption  of  a  state  of  nature  empirically  represented.^ 
Agreeably  to  the  lowest  law  of  nature,  mamiams  at  the 
injury  of  his  neighbour.  Yet  every  one  grasps,  by  «  natural 
instinct,  at  everything  which  .can  contribute  to  his  own 
well-being,  and  shuns  everything  that  can  cause  the  con- 
trary, ^f-preservation  is  the  highest  object  of  his  pursuit, 
just  as  death  is  of  his  avoidance.  All  that  tends  to  this 
end,  and  to  the  removal  of  pain,  is  conformable  to  reason, 
and  therefoze  lawfiil.  Biffht  is  the  liberty  of  employing 
our  natural  powers  asreeably  to  reason.;^  Man  has  ther^ 
fore  the  right  of  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  and 
joonsequenfcly  of  using  the  means  to  iMs  end:  and  he  is 
liims^  the  judge  and  arbiter  of  these  means ;  hence  also  he 
has  a  Bight  to  all  things.  But  the  consequence  of  these 
riffhts,  in  a  state  of  nature,  must  be  an  universal  war  of  aU 
with  all;  who  must  be  perpetually  brought  into  opposition 
with  one  another,  to  the  destruction  of  all  repose  and 
security,  and  even  oi  the  power  of  self-preservation.  Self- 
love,  therefore,  (or  Season),  or  Natural  Law,  ordain  peace, 
.and  produce  a  new  state  of  things,  under  the  form  of  a 
civil  compact  (Hatus  eivilia),  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
individmu  liberfy  of  each  is  resigned  by  him,  and  intrusted 
to  one  or  more.  With  this  epoch  commences  that  of  ex- 
ternal, obligatory  Hi^ht.  Absolute  j^wer  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  and  implicit  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
governed,  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  state ;  and 
the  best  of  all  forms  of  government  is  therefore  the  monar- 
chical. The  laws  of  a  Christiaa  state  are  not  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God. 

*  Bee  above,  bibliogmphy  of  §  817.  ^  Bom  at  Upton,  1677. 
»  Lond.  1666.    With  his  works,  1700  and  1737. 

*  All  these  writers  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  Socialists. — Ed. 

*  In  his  treatise  De  Give. 

t  A  somewhat  analogous  view  of  Ethics  and  Deontology  has  been 
advanced  in  modem  times  by  Charles  Fourier.  His  axiom  was :  "  Lee 
at^racHons  wrU  proportionies  aux  destinies.**  Fourier  differed  widely 
however  from  Hobbes  in  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  his  axiom. 
With  the  former  the  füll  swing  of  liberty  gives  birth  to  harmony; 
with  Hobbes,  to  disoonL — Ed. 
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Self-love  IS  tbe  fundacmental  law  of  Nature,  «nd  IJtilily 
its  End :  the  law  of  Nature  preBcribing  Peace,  is  also  the 
law  of  Morals  (lex  moralis).  Hobbes  inferred  to  tbe  Bible 
for  confirmation  of  his  consequently  deduced  Theory  of  the 
8tate. 

His  success  was  not  great,  and  the  little  which  he  had 
was  principally  among  foreigners.  Of  the  number  of  his  im- 
partial judges,  was  the  Dutchman  Lambert  Velthmsen  :^  and 
of  his  adversaries,  Bidha/rd  Oumberlcmd^  aadJRobert  Scharrock,* 

Tl.    JJord  Serbert  qf  Ckerbury. 

828.  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuir,*  who  had  espe> 
cially  in  view  the  philosophy  of  religion,  followed  a  course 
exactlv  the  reverse  of  that  pursued  by  Hobbes.  He  de- 
fended the  notion  of  innate  cognitions,  and  derived  our 
knowledge,  not  &om  the  understanding  nor  the  senses,  but 
from  a  certain  instinctive  reason^  to  which  he  made  the 
former  subordinate.  Instead  of  tracing  our  acquaintance 
with  religion  (according  to  his  ideas  of  it)  to  historical 
tradition,  as  Hobbes  had  done,  he  derived  it  from  an 
original  immediate  knowledge  afforded  to  all  mankind. 
Agreeably  to  these  views,  he  pursued  his  researches  more 
in  an  idealistic  Eational  than  in  an  Empirical  direction,  and 
he  dived  deeper,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
Truth;  on  which  subject  he  published  a  separate  work.* 
He  described  the  soul  not  as  a  tabula  rasa,  but  as  a  closed 
book,  which  opens  only  when  Nature  bids  it.  It  contains 
in  itself  general  truths  (commtmes  notitia);  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  men;  and  ought  to  remove  doubts  and  diffe- 
rences in  philosophy  and  theology.  He  maintained  the 
existence  of  a  Eeligion  of  Beason,  and  claimed  the  right  to 

^  Lambsbh  Vsufhutbxn  de  Frincipiis  Jnsti  et  Decori^  Diasertstio 
Epistolica,  continens  Apologiam  pro  tractata  clarusimi  Hobbesii  de 
Give,  Amstelod,  1651, 12mo. 

3  To  be  mentioned  afterwards. 

'  De  Officiis  secundum  Jus  Naturale,  Oxon.  1660»  8to. 

*  Bom  1581 ;  died  1648.  ^  Naturalis  instindus, 

'  Tiaetatus  de  Yeritate  prout  distingnitur  a  Bevelaüone,  a  Yexi- 
dmili,  a  Possibili,  et  a  Falso,  Lut.  Paris.  1624  et  1633;  Lond.  1645, 
4to. ;  1656, 12mo.  (With  the  Essay  De  Causis  Erromm).  De  £eli- 
gione  Gentilium,  Errorumque  apud  eos  Causifli,  Lond,  1645,  8yo. 
Part  I,  completed  1668, 4to.,  «ad  1670,  8yo. 
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examine  and  all  verify  pretensions  to  revelation.*  The 
obscurity  of  liis  own  thoughts  and  ezpressionB,  and  the 
dominion  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  Empirieal  system  of 
philosophy,  caused  him  to  be  but  little  noticed  in  his  d^y. 
lie  was,  however,  attacked  by  Divines,  as  a  Naturalist  aad 
9ß  an  enemy  to  Christianity, 

VII.     Mystical  Naturalists  and  Tkeosophists  ef  this 

period,      ^ 

Feüerbach,    Geschichte   der  neuem   Philosophie  von  Bacon  bis 
Spinoza  (1838)  1844,  §  150-214. 

Cabbiebe,  Die  philosophische  Weltanschauung  der  Befoilnations- 
zeit,  1847,  §  60Ö-725. 

'    Hambebqeb,  Die  Lehre  des  deutschen  Philosophen  Jacob  Böhme, 
1844. 

Baus,  Die  christliche  Gnosis,  18S5,  §  557-611. 

329.  y.  Baptist  van  Helmont^  about  this  time  united  a 
«tudy  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  to  a  degree  of  mysticism. 
He  had  been  taught  at  Louvain  the  meagreness  of  the 
Scholastic  system,  by  the  Jesuit  Martin  del  Rio ;  and  had 
imbibed  from  the  study  of  Kempis,  Tauler  (§  277),  and 
t*äracelsus,  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  he  carried  intp  his 
art,  that  of  medicine.  "With  many  fanciful  jQotiöns  of  his 
own,  he  nevertheless  detected  errors  ia  others,  and  started 
several  good  ideas.  In  order  to  effect  by  means  of  Alchemy 
and  Phüoeophy  a  reformation  in  his  own  art,  he  sought  a 
Philosoph}^  over  the  TFniversvm,  With  such  a  design,  he 
attached  himself  principally  to  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus, 
and  derived  all  knowledge  from  direct  and  immediate  illu- 
mination of  the  Eeason,  by  God.  He  maintained  that  all 
Nature  is  animated;  but,  at  the  same  time,  asserted  that 
neither  things  nor  their  operating  causes  partake  of  the 
Divine  Nature,  which  is  incommunicable.  All  corporeal 
beings  are  replete  with  spirits  (ArcTiei),  which  by  means  of 
air  and  water,  the  only  true  elements,  and  their  mutual 
fermentation,  produce  every  thing  else.  Such  were  the 
principles  of  his  spiritual  Physiology.'    His  «on  !¥,  Mer» 

*  De  Veritate,  p.  265,  sqq. ;  282,  sqq. 

-  Bom  at  Brussels,  1677 ;  died  at  Vilvoorde,  near  Brussels,  1644. 

3  t  J.  J.  Loos,  J.  Baptista  van  Helmont^  Heidelberg.  1807,  8vo. 
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cwrius  van  Helmmtf  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the  ''Holy 
Art/'  (TheosöpW);  and  by  a  new  division  of  its  nature  and 
its' relation  to  unity,  sought  to  compose  a  system  which 
Combined,  in  an  ori^nal  manner,  the  doctrmes  of  the 
Maitonists  and  Oabb^sts  with  those  of  Christianity.  He 
taught  especially  the  tkeoiy  of  an  universal  Sympathy  of 
HÜ  things,'*  a  transition  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  and 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  'asserting;  that  they  differed  not 
in'  essence  but  in  form,  and  stood  in  the  relation  of  Male 
and  Female,  and  therefore  are  present  in  all  visible  forms. 
QTo  this  he  added  a  sort  of  Metempsychosis,  combined  with 
a  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  &ture  judgment  after  death.* 
Marcm  Mard  von  Kronland^  set  forth  a  system  of  Cos- 
mology of  his  own,  in  which  he  blended  the  Ideas  of  Plato 
with  the  Fonns'Of  Aristotle,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
the  qtutlitates  occulta  of  the  Schoolmen. to  make  way  for  his 
idea  seminales^  which  he  affected  to  consider  more  Intel* 
ligihle.  läe^  are  the  powers  of  Mature  which,  with  the 
aid  of  light,  create  ana  form  all  things.  Nay,  the  very 
constellations  operate  on  the  sublunary  world  Dy  means  of 
light,  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Ideas.* 

330.  In  England,  the  enthusiastic  system  of  Paracelsus 
found  a  patron  in  the  learned  physician  JRohert  Mtidd,^  who 

See  also  B.  ab  Helmont.  Opera«  Amstd.  1648,  4to.;  and  JFVan^  165^^ 
8  vols.  fol. 

>  Bom  1618 :  spent  his  life  in  travelling  in  Qermanj  and  England ; 
and  died  1699. 

'^  It  is  now  well  establisbed  that  J.  B.  Yan  Helmont,  as  well  as  the 
Ancients,  anticipated  Mesmer  in  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  Anim»! 
Magnetism.  See  Van  Helmont's  admirable  Dissertation,  and  his 
Mentis  Imago ;  and  also  Colquhoun's  Hist,  of  Magic. — Ed. 

^  Paradoxical  Discourses^  Land,  169(K  Seder  01am,  sive  Ordo 
Ssecnlomm,  hoc  est  historica  enarratio  Doctrlnsa  Philosophic»  per 
nnum  in  quo  sunt  omnia,  1693, 12mo. 

»  Died  1676. 

^  JoH.  Mao.  Maboi  a  Kbonlano,  Ideamm  Operatricium  Idea  sive 
Delectio  et  Hypothesis  illius  OocuItsB  Yirtutis,  qo8B  Semina  ioecunda 
et  ej  iisdem  Corpora  Organica  producit,  Prog.  1635,  4to.  Philo- 
sophia  Yetus  restituta,  in  qua  de  mutationibus  qun  in  Universo  sunt, 
de  Partium  Universi  Constitutione,  de  Statu  Hominis  secundum 
Naturam  et  praeter  Naturam,  et  de  Curatione  Morborum,  etc.  libb.  Y. 
Prag.  1662,  4to. 

*  ßobert  Fludd,  or  De  Flnctibos,  bom  at  Milgate  in  Kent,  1574  • 
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sought  to  ally  it  to  the  Mosaio  histoiy  of  the  creation.*  He 
was  answered  hy  Chssendi,  In  Germany  a  like  theosophic 
enthusiasm  excited  the  pious  aad  truth-loYing  temper  oi  the 
shoemaker  of  Görlitz,  Jacob  Böhm*  who,  with  a  mind  highly 
moYed  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  added 
tiie  natural  phüosopliy  of  Paracelsus  and  his  contemporaries, 
with  a  peculiar  depth  of  spirituality,  although  in  a  rude 
unscientific  manner  and  a  barbarous  style  (partly  compost 
of  the  terms  of  Chemistry  then  in  use),  gaye  yent  to  de^ 
philosophical  ianiths^  intermingled  with  singular  and  extra» 
yagant  dreams  respecting  the  Deity  and  the  origin  of  all 
things.  He  deUyered  these  as  Diyine  Eeyelations,  and  wrote 
in  his  natiye  language,  whence  his  appellation  oiPhiloscpht» 
Sbutamtms,  A  considerable  analogy  may  be  traced  betweea 
Swedenborg,  and  Böhm,  but  the  former  neyer  borrowed  from 
the  latter.  They  approximate  naturally  in  the  depth  and 
yolume  of  their  spintuaUty  and  their  ^ant  »weep  of  thoughts 
Böhm's  mysticism  gained  disciples  in  Ghermany,  and  ey^i 
abroad,  bemg  adopted  in  France  by  Foiret,  and  in  England 
by  H.  More  and  JoJm  Fordage,  a  clergyman  and  physician, 
who  even  wrote  a  commentary  on  him.  Of  all  these  here« 
afber.  In  more  recent  times,  ^i^.  Ma/rim  has  giyen,  as  it 
were,  a  new  and  able  yersion  of  this  species  of  Theosophy. 

331.  Böhm  and  Fludd  had  endeavoured  to  find  authority 
in  the  Bible  for  the  extravagancies  of  their  fanciM  specula- 
tions. A  Mosaic  philosophy  is  so  naturally  connected  with 
the  character  of  the  Cabbala  and  of  Theosophy,  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  its  dif&ision.  The  like  attempt 
was  made  by  others,  particularly  by  Jo,  Amo9  Gomenius^ 
who  in  his  Synopsis  Physices  ctd  lumen  Divimtm  reformatted 

died  1687.  His  works  are  nameroas,  and  form  6  vols.  fol.  The  most 
complete  list  of  them  is  givm  by  Ebsbst,  Bibliogr.  Diet  4to.  XijM* 
1821-30. 

*  Historia  Macro-  et  Microcosmi,  Metaphysica,  Physica»  et  Teclmica^ 
O^p^nh,  1717.     Philosophia  Mosaica,  (Tucto,  1638. 

2  Bom  at  Alt-Seidenberg,  near  Görlitz,  1575 ;  died  162i. 

f  Jacob  Böhm  :  a  Biogi^phical  Essay,  Dresden,  1802,  8to. 

t  Works  of  J.  Böhm,  Amsterd,  1620,  4  yols.  8ro.  etc;  1780, 10 
vols.  8vo.  Selections  from  his  Works,  Amst  1718;  Franc/,  1801,  8vo. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  and  English. 

'  Of  the  village  of  Comna,  near  Prerau  in  Moravia ;  bom  1692,  died 
at  Amsterdam  1671,  *  Lips,  1632,  Qvo. ;  1663,  Svo. 
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detailed  more  dearly  the  opinions  of  Mndd  and  others^  M& 
supposes  three  elementary  prineiples  of  all  tilings ;  Mattei;^ 
Spirit,  and  Light.  The  first  is  the  corporeal  essence,  the 
second  is  subtnle,  self-existing,  invisible,  imperceptible,  dis- 
pensed by  the  Divine  Being  to  all  Hving  creatures,  to  animate 
and  possess  them.  Light  is  the  plastic  spirit ;  an  interme* 
diate  essence^  which  penetrates  matter  and  prepares  it  foF 
the  admission  and  reception  of  spirit,  investing  it  at  the 
same  time  with  a  form.  He  has  also  originated  some 
remarkable  ideas  on  philanthropy,  in  which  he  followed  Val. 
Andrese.^  J.  Baier^  the  successor  of  Comenius,  and  some 
others,  have  bequeathed  works  to  the  same  effect.'*' 

YIIl.    Sceptics, 

B32.  Scepticism  was  revived  in  a  complete  form  by  Jk 
Sanchez  (Franc.  Sanctius),  a  Portuguese,'  who  taught  medi» 
dne  and  philosophy  at  Toulouse  with  considerable  reputation, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1632.  He 
was  obliged  by  his  office  to  teach  the  Aristotelian  system, 
and  not  venturing  openly  to  controvert  it,  assailed  it  under 
cover  of  his  Scepticism;  and  having  proved  by  means  of 
arguments  already  brought  forward,  but  to  which  his  lively 
manner  imparted  an  air  of  novelty,  the  uncertainty  of  all 
human  knowledge,  he  undertook  to  give  in  another  work  a 
method  of  hi»  own  for  attaining  to  certainty.  This  promised 
work,  however,  never  made  its  appearance.  JB^an^ois  de  la 
Mothe  le  Vayer^  an  author  of  great  learning,  talent,  and. 

^  See  several  articles  in  tlie  TcLgehlaU  des  Mensckheiüebena,  pub- 
lished by  Oh.  CmtiST.  Fb.  Orause,  1811,  No.  XYIII,  sqq.,  on  a  work 
of  Comenius,  entitled.  General  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of 
Human  Nature,  etc.,  ffaUe,  1702.  ^  About  1606. 

*  There  appears  no  doubt  that  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  Animal 
Magnetism  were  &miliar  to  a  large  school  of  writers  of  this  age,  includ- 
ing Paracelsus,  Yan  Helmont,  Fludd,  Ficinus,  Mirandola,  and  Maxwell, 
the  author  of  Medicina  Magnetica,  See  Oolquhoun's  Hist,  of  Magic, 
Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Magnetism,  Vol.  II. — Ed. 

^  Bom  1662,  at  Bracara  in  Portugal.  ^ 

Francisci  Sanchez  Tractatus  de  multum  Nobili  et  Prima  IJniTersali 
Scientia  quod  nihil  scitur,  L&nd,  1681,  4to  et  12mo. ;  FratK^.  1618, 
8yo,  with  the  remarks  of  Dan.  Habtnaoh,  entitled,  Sanchez  aliquid 
sciens,  SteUin,  1666,  12mo.  Tractatus  Philosophici,  HoUerd.  1649, 
21mo.  ^  Bom  »t  Paris  1^86;  died  1672. 
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judgment,  enlaa?ged  upon  tlie  grounds  of  Scepticism,  with  A 
speciaL  reference  to  Beligion.  He  denied  tne  existence  of 
aU  rational  principles  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  the 
diversities  of  belief  that  have  always  prevailed,  and  main- 
•tained  that  Season  in  theology  must  give  place  to  Faith,  a 
Bupemr  faculty,  and  conferred  immediately  by  Divine 
&race.  /He  represented  life  as  a  miserable  farce,  and  virtue 
as  almost  a  dream. 

NATIONALISM  OP  J)ESOARTES,  AND  THE 
SYSTEMS  TO  WHICH  IT  GAVE  EISE. 

I.    Descartes, 

BAHiLET,  La  Tie  de  B.  Descartes,  Par,  1690,  4to;  abr^^^,  Paris, 
1693, 12IB0.  . 

God.  Quil.  Leibnitii  Notata  circa  Yitaxn  et  Doctrinaxn  Cartesii,  in 
Thomasii  Historia  Sapientite  et  Stultitiae,  torn.  II,  p.  133,  and  in  the 
8rd  vol.  Epistolarum  Lelbnitii  ad  Diver&os,  p.  388. 

R^flexions^  d*un  Academician  fiur  la  Vie  de  Descartes,  envoy^es  i  un 
Aminen  Hollander  Laüaye,  1692, 12mo. 

Eloge  de  Ren6  Descartes,  par  GAitLABD,  Paris,  1765,  8yo;  par 
Thoma»,  Paris,  1761,  8vo;  par  Mebcibb,  G'gn^ve  et  Paris,  1765,  8vo. 

JoH.  Tbpelii  Historia  Philosophiere  Cartesian»,  Norinib.  1672, 12ino. 
De  Vita  et  Philos.  Cartesii,  ibid.  1674. 

Keeueil  de  quelques  Pieces  curieases  concemant  la  Philosophie  de 
K.  Deeloartes  (par  Batle),  Amsterd.  1684, 12mo. 

Petbi  Dan.  Hüiaxi  Oensora  Philosophi«  Carteaianseu  Paris,  1689, 
12mo.  Phllosophiae.  Cartesianse  adrersus  censuram  Pet.  Dan.  Huetii 
Vindicatio,  aut  I).  A.  P.  (Augubto  1*ktjbbmann),  Jjips.  1690,  4to.  R^- 
ponse  an  Livre  qni  a  pour  titre  :  P.  Dan.  Huetii  Censura,  etc. ;  par  P. 
Silvain  Beois;  Par,  1692, 12ino.  Huet  answered  by  his  (anonymous) 
Nouye^ux  M^moires  poor  seryir  ä  THistoire  de  Cartesianisme ;  par 
M.  G.  Paris,  1692,  12mo. 

Admiranda  Methodfis  Novsb  Philosophiaa  ^nati  Descartes,  UUraJ, 
1643, 12mo. 

Balxh.  Beekehi  De  Philpsophiia  Cartesii  Admonitio  Candida  et  sin- 
cera,  Weed.  1668, 12mo. 

AN]r.  us  Grand,  Apologia  pro  Carteslo,  contra  Sam.  Parkerum,  Lond* 
1672.  4to ;  Norimh,  1681,  8vo. 

P.  DB  ViLLBMANDT.   See  §  139. 

'  II!     I   ■•   .  .        I  .I..   .    .1    .        .  I  .  ■        I  I       ..  I..       ■  ■!_■  I  P 

Cinq  Dialogues  &it8  äTImitation  des  Anciens,  par  Hobatiub  Tübbro 
(par  Feandois  de  la  Mothb  lb  Vatbb),  Möns,  1671,  1 2mo ;  1678, 
8vo.  and  an  Answer  by  M.  Nahle,  Bert  1744^  870.  (Euvres^  Paris, 
1654  et  1667—1684, 4  vols.  foL 
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Hock,  Oartesius  und  seine  Gegner,  1835. 

Jacobi,  Ueber  Descartes  Leben  und  seine  Methode^  1840. 

ScHAABSCHMiDT,.  Descartes  und  Spinoza,  1850. 

333.  jRene  Descartes  (Oarteshts),  was  lom  1596,  at  La 
Have,  in  Touraine,  and  attempted  a  reformation  in  the 
philosopliy  of  his  country  by  a  method  opposed  to  the 
tonpirical,  on  the  principles  of  pure  Eationalism.  His 
system  was  favourable  to  independent  research,  and  met 
with  equally  violent  opponents  and  partisans,  attracting,  as 
it  did,  universal  attention.  In  the  school  of  the  Jesuits  at 
La  Fleche  he  eariy  distinguished  himself  by  his  lively  fancy 
and  his  love  of  knowledge.  Eired  with  this  passion,  and 
eager  to  satisfy  it  by  study,  he  devoured  without  a  plan  a 
multitude  of  books,,  which  workiug  upon  his  own  ardent 
temper,  left  him  more  uncertain  than  he  was  at  first ;  his 
Bübsequent  travels,  instead  of  curinff,  contributing  to  in- 
crease the  malady.  Presently  his  adventurous  spirit  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  erecting  a  philosophy  of  bis  own,  no 
part  of  which  should  be  borrowed  firom  others.  With  this 
view  he  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  trusted  to  find  leisure 
and  fi^edom^  and  where  he  composed  the  greater  part  of 
his  works.*  He  presently  attracted  great  attention,  became 
involved  in  controversies,  especially  with  theologians,  and 
after  maintaining  an  extensive  and  learned  correspondence, 
was  invited  into  Sweden  by  Queen  Christina,  and  died  there 
shortly  after,  in  1650. 

His  works:  Opera^  Amstdcd,  1692-1701,  9  vols.  4to.  Opera  Philo- 
sophioa,  Francf,  ad  M,  \t^%  4to.  Principia  Philosophiae,  Amstd. 
1644-1656,  4to.  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philosophia,  etc.,  ihid,  1641, 
4to.  Discoars  de  la  Methode  poar  bien  conduire  ia  Baison  et  chercher 
le  Yerlt6  dans  les  Sciences.  Plus,  la  Dioptrique,  les  Met6ores,  et  la 
G^om^trie,  etc.  Par,  16S7,.  4to.;  a' Latin  translation  (by  Courcelles) 
tevised  by  DescArtes,  1644.  Specimina  Philosopbiae,  sen  Dissertatio  de 
Hethodo,  Dioptrice,  etc.  Amstd,  1656,  4to.  Meditationes.  Tractatos 
de  Passionibns  Animse,  ihid,  1656,  4to.  Tractatas  de  Homine  et  de 
Formatione  Foetus,  cam  notis  Lud.  de  la  Fobge,  ihid,  1677^  4ta 
Epistel»  (translated),  t5tU  1688,  4to. 

334.  Descartes  was  not  merely  a  metaphysical  philoso- 
pher; he  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician,  an  astro- 
nomer^  and  a  natural  philosopher.    His  very  reputation  and 

1  Between  1629  and  1649. 
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success  as  a  pbilosoplier,  vras  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  services  lie  conferred  on  those  sciences.  His  object  was 
to  constitute  philosophy  a  demonstrable  science:  but  he 
rushed  too  eageilj  from  the  state  of  doubt,  which  he  consi- 
dered a  necessary  preparation  for  all  knowledge,  to  know^ 
ledge  itself.  He  begins  with  the  empirical  SeK-Conscion»» 
ness  or  Thought,  as  that  which  is  immediately  certain:: 
and  from  this  concludes  the  existence  of  the  thinking  sub- 
stance— (Oogito :  ergo  Sum) — of  the  soul ;  which  thus  difr> 
tm^fuishes  itself  from  material  substances,  and  consequently 
IS  mdependent  of  them.  Its  essence  consists  in  thought^ 
and  is  on  that  account  more  easy  to  be  recognised  than  that 
of  the  body.  Clearness  and  distinctness  he  regarded  as  the 
criteria  of  truth.  The  soul  does  not  think  all  subjects 
with  equal  distinctness,  which  proves  its  nature  to  be  im^ 
perfect  and  finite.  It  possesses,  nevertheless,  in  itself,  the 
idea  of  an  Absolute,  Perfect  Being,  or  Spirit;  the  .first  and 
necessary  attribute  of  whom  is  existence;^  and  as  such  aa 
idea  cannot  be  derived  from  the  Imperfect  Soul,  it  mipt 
flow  from  the  Perfect  Being  to  whom  it  relates,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  innate.  On  this  cognition  of  the  existence 
of  an  All-perfect  Bein^,  the  evidence  and  certainty  of  all 
knowledge  is  grounded;  on  the  principle  that  the  Divine 
Being  wiU  not  suffer  us  to  fall  into  error  while  lawfully 
employing  the  faculties  for  knowledge  bestowed  by  Him« 
The  essence  of  the  body  consists  in  extension.  The  body 
and  the  thii^ing  essence  (the  body,  that  is,  and  the  soul) 
are  essentially  opposed  to  each  other. 
835.  Ck>d,  as  the  Infinite  Being,  is  the  author  of  the 

^  Bam.  Webxnfbls,  Judicium  de  Argamento  Cartesii  pro  Existentia 
Dei  petito,  et  ejus  Idea ;  in  his  IMssertatt.  yar.  Argument  Pars.  II ; 
and,  on  the  other  side^  Jacqüelot,  Examen  d'un  Ecrit  qui  a  pour  titre. 
Judicium  de  Argumente,  etc.  Many  articles  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  1701 ;  the  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savan% 
1700,  1701,  and  the  Nouvelles  de  la  B^publique  des  Lettres,  1701^ 
1702,  et  1708. 

Andb.  Biohteb,  Diss.  (resp.  Jo.  FouBnr)  de  Beligione  Cartesii,  Cfrf^ 
phis.  1705,  4to. 

Ohb.  Bbeithauff,  Dissert  De  Cartesii  Theologia  Naturali  et  Eno- 
ribus  ea  commissis,  Hdmstad.  1735,  4to. 

Lud.  Fb.  Ancillon,  Judicium  de  Judiciis  circa  Argumentum  pro 
Existentia  Dei  ad  nostra  usque  tempo»  latis,  Berol,  1792^  8yo. 
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Tuiiverse,  wlueh  is  infinite ;  but  tbe  material  and  thinking 
fiubstanees  of  whieb  it  is  cQmpoBed  are  imperfect  and  finite. 
The  asEOBtance  or  co-operation  of  the  Diviniiy  (ctssisteniia 
Wfe  coneur9us)  is  necessary  to  the  ver^  preservation  and 
(maintenance  of  tbese.^  Descartes  did  not  disting^uish 
between  Matter  and  Space,  and  consequently  found  no 
difficulties  to  ofjpose  tbe  application  of  bis  tbeory  of  vortica 
(which  he  descrioed  a^  denvmg  their  immediate  impulse  from 
God),  to  account  fo,r  the  physical  &ame-work  of  the  world. 

The  Soul,  whose  nature  consists  in  Thought,  he  asserted 
to  be  simple  in  its  nature,  or  in  other  words,  purely  trnmate" 
rial  (spintualism  of  Descartes),  but  intimately  connected 
with  the  body.  The  pmeal  gland  may  be  supposed  to  be  its 
seat,  because  it  there  appears  to  energise  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  vital  spirits.  From  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul  he  deduced  its  immortality ;  and,  lest  he  should  be 
obliged  by  his  argument  to  extend  the  same  properties  to 
other  animals,  he  pronounced  these  to  be  limfi^  maehmet. 
The  soul  is  free,  because  it  thinks  itself  so ;  and  in  its  free- 
dom consists  its  liability  to  error.  He  drew  a  distinction 
amongst  representations  (cogitationeg)  between  the  passive 
impressions  and  the  active  dedBions  (passiones  et  actumes) 
of  the  soul.  The  operations  of  the  Will,  the  Imagination^ 
and  Thought,  belong  iii  their  basis  to  the  latter  class.  He 
constituted  three  classes  of  Ideas,  those  which  we  acquire, 
those  which  we  create,  and  those  which  are  bonf  wi£h  us. 
The  first  are  derived  from  external  objects,  b^  means  of 
impressions  communicated  to  our  organs.  Vital  warmth 
and  motion  do  not  proceed  from  the  Soul,  but  from  the 
Animal  Spirits.  He  accounts  for  the  communion  existing 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  by  his  doctrine  df  assistentta^ 
The  Soul  determines  the  direction  of  the  Vital  Spirits. 

336.  I^otwithstandiQg  the  confusion  Descartes  made  be- 
tween thinking  and  cognition, — ^the  want  of  solidity  in  his 
principles,  and  of  conclusiveness  in  his  inferences,  as  well  aa 
the  many  contradictions  they  imply,  which  would  have 
become  more  apparent  to  himself  if  he  had  treated  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  also, — ^we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 

1  This  doctrine  vas  converted  by  Gsulinx  and  others  into  one  qf 
Occadonaiiam,    See  §  828. 

X  2 
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effect  produced  by  his  pbilosopliy.  His  discussions  awakened 
men  to  independent  tuougfat,  both  by  their  matter  and  their 
manner,--*-the  form  as  weu  as  the  substance  ot  his  doctrines, 
no'  less  than  bj  their  bold  and  striking  charueter.  MetL 
were  impelled  to  nvestigate  the  theory  of  Thought  and 
Knowledge,  and  the  differences  which  exist  between  them  ; 
efforts  were  made  to  decide  the  controversy  between  Empi- 
ricism and  Speculatiye  philosophy,  between  Eationalism  and 
Supematurausm ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  gav^  the  last 
blow  to  the  Scholastic  system,  and  introduced  into  the 
philosophical  world  a  new  life  and  energy,  animating  to  the 
pursuit  of  Truth  and  the  detection  of  Error.  His  doctrines 
presently  attracted  the  notice  of  a  great  number  of  distin- 
guished thinkers.  In  Hobbes,  Gassendi,^  P.  Dan.  Huet^ 
Qabr,  JDaniel*  etc.,  he  encountered  able  adyersaries,  who 
subjected  his  leading  principles  to  a  severe,  but  at  the  same 
tune  calm  and  plulosophical  examination;  but  he  was 
attacked  in  a  more  intemperate  manner  by  several  school- 
men and  theologians,  such  as  Qisbert  VbeHuB^  Martin 
JSchooek^  the  Eclectic,  Curiae  Lentullti^  the  Jesuit,  Valois^ 
and  others,  who  taxed  him  with  Scepticism  and  Atheism. 
A  number  of  talented  persons  were  formed  in  his  school,  or 
attached  themselves  to  his  system;  and  in  spite  of  the 
interdictions  levelled  against  it  in  Holland  by  the  Synod  of 
Dort  (1656),  and  also  in  Italy  (1663),  it  gained  ground  in 
the  Netherlands  and  France.  In  England  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many,  it  made  less  progress,  though  it  produced  an  effect  on 
all  departments  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
and  Morals,*  nay,  even  on  Theology.' 

*  Ger.  db  Tries,  Disaertatiuncula  Historico-Philosophica  de  Kenatt 
Cartesii  Meditationibus  a  Gassendo  impngnatis^  UUraj.  1691,  8vo. 

*  Censura,  etc.  (see  bibliography  §  333).  Tiiis  works  called  forth 
fieyeral  answers. 

^  See  his  Bomance :  Voyage  du  Monde  de  iDescartes,  Paris,  1691, 
12mo.  Iter  per  Mundum  Cartesii,  Amstelod.  169f,  12mo/  Nouvelles 
Bifficult^s  proposees  par  un  Peripateticien,  Amst,  1694,  12mo.  Idem 
(en  Lat.)  Kov»  Difficultates,  etc.  ibid, 

^  Bom  at  Hensden  1581 ;  died  1676. 
s  Bom  at  Utrecht,  1614 ;  died  1 66&    See  blbl.  324. 
«  L'Art  de  Vivre  Heureux,  Paris,  1692,  Svo.    In  Lat. :  Bthica  Car- 
tesiana,  sive  ars  Bene  Boateque  Vivendi,  Hcd.  1776,  8vo. 
^  Fhilosophia  S.  Scripturie  Interpres  (by  L.  Meteb,  a  physician  and 
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337.  Among  the  partisans  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes 
we  may  specity  his  friend  De  la,  Ibrge^.  a  .physician  at 
Saumur;  Qlaude  de  Olerselier  (died  1686),  the. editor  of  his 
posthumovLS  work?;  Jacquet  Bohault  (died  1675);  Pierre 
Sylvain  Begia^  a  pupil  of  l^e  latter»  and  an.  able  commen- 
tator on  Besjsartes;  with  many  Jansenists  of  the  Fort 
Eoyal,'  who  opposed  a  more  rigid  morality  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  these  were  Ant.  jirfMuldf^  Blaise 
JPascal,^  Nicole^  and  also  Father  Malehranche  .(see  §  341), 
Äntoine  le  Grand,''    a  physician  at  Douai,  J.   CUmberg^ 

Mend  of  Spinoza),  Meutheropoli,  1666,  4to.  ihitd  edition  by  Semleb, 
Hal.  1776,  8vo. 

YAUSNiiKi  AiiBBBti  Tractatns  de'  Gartesianisnio  et  Cocoejanismo, 
Lips,  1678,.  4*0.  Viteb.  1701,  ito. 

'  L.  DE  LA.  FoBGE,  Traitg  de  rEsprit  de  THomme,  Paris,  1664,  4to. 
In  Lat. :  TractAtus  de  Mente  Humana,  ejus  Facultatlbus  et  Functioni- 
bus,  ÄTMtdod.  1669;  Brem.  1673,  4to, ;  Amst.  1708,  8vo. 

2  Born  1682 ;  died  1707. 

P.  BvLVAiN  Ri»is,  Systeme  de  la  Philosophie,  contenant  la  Logique, 
la  Mej^pbysiquej  la  Pbysique,  et  la  Morale,  PariSt  1690,  8  toI«.  4to. 
K^ponee  aux  B^fl^zions  Critiqnes  de  M.  Duhamel  sur  le  Sygt^e 
Cart^sien  de  la  Philosophie  de  M.  Regis,  Paria^  1692, 12mo.  see  BibL 
of  §tJ33.    L' Accord  de  la  Foi  et  de  la  Raison,  Paris,  1734,  4to. 

^ '  Among  other  distingaished  works,  this  society  has  produced  TArt 
de  FiEAser,  Pari«',  1664, 12mo.  Translated  into  Lat.  by  J.  C.  Bbaun, 
with  apreÜGboe  of  Fb.  Bunnsus.  Hal,  1704,  8to.  (This  tieatise  has 
been  sometimes  iipptoperly  ascribed  to  Abvauld), 

See  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Article  on  the  Port-Royal  party,  in  vol.  I  of 
his  EcclesiasticiEil  Biography  (previously  publi^ed  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Review). 

*  Bom  IjSea  I  /Hed  1694.  Hib  yrotk.%,  LausaauM,  1777, 80  vols.  4to. 
.  »  Bom  at  Olermoat  1628 ;  died  1662  (§  841). 

Pascal  Penates  anr  la'  Religion,.  Amst.  1697,  12mo.  Paris,  1720,. 
12mo.  Lettres  Rentes  par  Louis  de  Montalte  {Pascal]  H  un  Provincial 
de  ses  Amis,  avec  Notes  do  GnilL  Wendrock  [Nicole],  Cologne,  1657, 
ISmo*.  eti  1648,  Svot^^;  Leyde,  1771, 4  vols.  12mo.  Translated  into  Lat 
byNjCQLB. 

^  Died' 1695*  Essaisde  Monde,Par£9, 1671,  6  vols.  12mo.  Instmo- 
tions  .Tb6o4ogiqiies  et  Morales,  Paris,  1709, 12mo.  (Euvres,  Paris^ 
1718,  24  vols.  12mo. 

7  Ant.  le  Gband,  Philosophia  Veteram  e  mente  Renati  Descartes^ 
Lond,  1671, 12mo.  Institutio  Philosophiad  secundum  Principia  Renati 
Descartes  Novo  Methode  adomata^  Lond.  1672,  Svo.;  1678,  4tow 
Dissertatio  de  Ca^'entia  Sensua  et  CojBnütloniB  in  Bratis^  Narimb, 
1679,  8vo. 

"  Professor  at  Duisburg;  bom  at  Chartres  1626;  died  1605. 
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Heenbtirdj  and  more  partieiilflriy  Armid  CfevUna  of 
Jmtwarp.^  From  tlie  principles  of  Descartes^  tiie  last  de- 
mod  the  doefcrine  of  Occasioiial  Caoaes  {Sj^Hema  eamarum 
öeetmumaUwm — OccatUmaUmmui)^  wliieh  sapposed  tiie  Deity 
to  be  ^Mb  actual  canae  of  the  motions  of  tiie  body  and  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  the  soul  and  the  limbs  meie^  affording 
the  means  of  their  derelopment.  This  notion  vas  extended 
and  explained  by  BdUhuBar  Becker^  Voider^  MaMfrtmehCy 
and  iSjpmoc».  GeaUnx  added  to  tibis  strange  doctrine  a 
porer  festem  of  mondily,  and  maintained  that  the  main 
defect  of  ancient  and  modem  aystems  of  Ethics  was  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  them  to  Self-love;  and  made 
Virtue  to  consist  in  a  pure  love  of  and  derotion  to  the 
injunctions  of  practical  Iteason  (amor  effhetumu  mm  tgffhc-' 
Uonu) ;  or  J  in  other  words,  in  obedience  to  Ck>d  and  to 
Season,  for  the  sake  of  Beason  itself.  The  characteristics 
of  Beason  thus  contemplated  he  pronounced  to  be  attention 
{diligetttia)y  docility  (jotediaUia)^  conformity  to  moral  obli- 
gations (juttiHa),  and  a  disregard  of  all  other  goods  (humi- 
Utad).  Though  his  ideas  on  Morals  were  often  admirable 
for  i^eir  truth  and  refinement,  they  did  not  meet  with  much 
success ;  partly  because  they  were  entangled  with  his  doc- 
trine of  Occasionalism ;  and  partly  because  the  foundations 
on  which  they  should  rest  were  not  perfectly  established ; 
added  to  which  they  prescribe  nothmg  but  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  wül,  to  such  a  degree  as  almost  to 
take  away  the  firee  exercise  of  Season.    Salthazar  Becker^ 

JToH.  GL^masBcai  Open  Philosophiosy  Ämtidod.  1691,  4to.  Logica 
Yetns  et  Nova.  Ontoeophia,  de  Cognitione  Dei  et  KoeUl,  Duitb, 
1656,  8vo.  Mtiatio  PhUoMphi,  sen  Dubitatio  Gartenana^  1655; 
Midh.  1667, 12mo. 

*  Bom  at  Antwerp  about  1626 ;  died  1669. 

Abholdi  Gxouhx,  Logica  EundamentiB  soifl^  a  qnibus  hactenns 
collapfla  fuerai,  restituta,  Lugd,  Bat.  1662,  12mo. ;  AmMod.  1698, 
121II0.  Metaphysiea  Yeia  et  ad  meutern  Peripaieticoniin,  Anutelod. 
1691,  12mo.  TvuSi  (tuLVTov,  aire  Ethica,  AtmUI,  1665,  Lugd.  Bat, 
1675, 12ino.  ed.  Philabethus,  AmMd.  1696, 12mo.;  1709,  Svo.  Anno« 
tata  pnscairentia  ad  &  Oarteaii  Principia,  Dordraci,  1690,  4to. 
Annotata  Bdyora  ad  Principia  Philoaophi»  R  Deacartes;  aocedont 
Opnacula  Fhiloaophica  ejasdem  anctoria,  Dordrad,  1691,  4to. 

3  Bom  in  Weai  Frieaiand,  1684 ;  died  1698. 

Beaidea  the  work  of  bia  already  mentioned  (bibliography  §  881) ;  ho 
wrote  theJZtooerte  Werdd^  or  li»tichant4kl> World  (Dtttdtj^Xemcancge», 
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taking  for  his  ground  1^  doetrinBB  of  Occasionalism  and 
the  Spiritualism  of  Descartes,  denied  that,  men»  were  capable 
of  bemg  influenced  by  the  agencj  of  Spirits ;  and  in  par^ 
ticular  attacked  the  opinions  then  prevalent  in  favour  of 
sorcery  and  witchcraft;  which  cost  him  his  employment. 
On  the  other  hand  Fierre  Foiret^  at  first  a  Cartesian,  then  a 
Mystic,  tried  to  deduce  from  the  principles  of  Descartes 
a  proof  of  the  immediate  agency  of  God  and  of  spiritual 
bemgs  on  the  mind  of  man.*  Several  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Cartesian  system  to 
Bevealed  Eeligion,  and  defended  or  explained  it  in  writing? 
partly  didactic  and  partly  polemical.  Among  others  may  be 
eniunerated  J,  Coccejwy*  Okristopher  WitUch^  Gerara  da 
Vriesy^  HJermann  J2ex,  BoeU^  and  Board  Andala.^ 

1690;  Amsterd,  1691-93,  4  vols.  4to.  Wilh.  Heinb.  Bickeb,  Sehe* 
diasma  critico-literarium  de  Controveisiis  B.  Bekkero  ob  libruin  Dis 
bezauberte  Weltmoüa,  Königsb.  et  Leipz,  1721,  4to.  See  the  Life» 
Opinions,  and  Fortunes  of  B.  Bjsoeeb,  by  J.  M.  Sohwaqjs^  Leijpz. 
1780,  870. 

1  Born  at  Mentz,  1646 ;  died  1719  (See  §§  830,  340). 

P.  PoiBBT,  Economie  Divine,  1647,  7  vols.  8vo.  Cogitationes  de 
Deo,  AnimA,  et  Malo,  Amstelod.  1677-1685-1715,  4to. 

*  Poiret  has  been  of  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  drawing  up  a 
list  of  those  remarkable  characters  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  who 
have  laid  cUim.  to,  or  adduced  eTidence  of  special  spintuaL  illumi* 
nation. — Ed. 

«  Died  1669.  «  Bom  at  Brieg  1626  ^  died  1687. 

Chbibtophkb  WiinoB,  Consensus  Sanct»  Scriptures  cum  Yeritate 
Philosophic  Cartesianaa,  Neomag,  1659,  8vo.  Theologia  Pacificata» 
Lugd.  Bat,  1675,  4to.  Annotationes,  in  quibus  Method  celeb.  Philo- 
sophi  succincta  notitia  redditur,  Dordr,  1688,  4to.  Anti-Spinoza,  sea 
Examen  Ethices  Bened.  de  Spinoza,  Ama^.  1690,  4to. 

^  Geb.  db  Yaies  (see  §  336,  note  ^}.  Ezercitationes  Bationales  d« 
Deo  Divinisque  perfectionibus ;  necnon  Philosophemata  Miscellanea^ 
Traj,  1685,  4to.  Edit,  nova,  ad  quam  praeter  aiias  acoedit  Diatribe 
singularis  gemina,  altera  de  Cogitatione  ipsa  mente,  altera  de  Ideas 
rerum  Innatis,  UUraj.  1695,  4to. 

^  He  was  professor  of  Theology  at  Franeker  and  Utrecht,  and  died 
1718. 

HxBH.  Albx.  Bobll,  Dissert  6»  Beligione  Ifaturali,  Franeq,  1686, 
folio.  Disputationes  Philosophicss  de  Theologia  Katurali  duce,  do 
Ideis  Innatis  una;  Ger.  de  Tries  Diatribes  oppoedtes;  fourth  edition, 
ßraneq,  1700,  8vo. ;  UUraj.  1713. 

^  Bom  in  Eriesland  166&;  professor  of  Theology  at  Fnmeker;  died: 
1727. 
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H.    Spinoza. 

His  worin :  BnrsDion  di  Spinoza.  Renati  Descartes  Principiorum 
Philosophiie  pan  prima  et  secnnda  More  Geometrico  demonstratse 
AccesKTunt  ijnsdem  Cogitata  Metaphyaica>  in  quibus  difficiliores,  qme 
tarn  in  parte  Metaphysic»  generali  quam  speciali  occnrrant  Quaes- 
tiones  brevitur  explicantnr,  Anutd.  1663,  2  vols.  4to.  Tractatos 
TheoIogico-FoliticuB  continens  Disaertationes  aliquot,  qaibus  ostenditnr 
Libertatem  I^ilosopbandi  non  tantam  salva  Fietate  et  Reipublic» 
Pace  powe  eoncedi,  sed  eandem  nisi  cum  Pace  Reipnblicae  ipsaqae 
Pietate  toll!  non  posse,  Hamb,  {Amsterd,)  1670,  4to.  Under  various 
fictitious  titles:  Dan.  HsiNsn  Operum  Historicum  collectio  prima. 
Ed.  II,  priori  multo  emendatior  et  auctior,  Lugd.  Bat,  1675,  8vo. 
Henriqukz  db  YiUiAOORTa,  M.D.  a  cubiculo  Philipp!  lY,  Caroli  II, 
Archiatri,  Opera  Chirurgica  Omnia,  sub  auspieiis  pot-entissimi  Hispani- 
arum  Regis,  Amstd.  1678,  8vo. ;  1697,  8vo.  In  French ;  La  Clef  da 
Sanctuaire,  par  un  savant  homme  de  notre  si^cle,  Leyde^  1678, 12mo. 
Traits  des  C6r6monies  superstitieuses  des  Juifs,  taut  Anciennes  qu& 
Hodemes,  Amsterd.  1678,  12mo.  BIflexions  Curieuses  d*un  ßsprit 
d68int6re8s6  sur  les  Mati^res  les  plus  importantes  au  Salut,  tant  public 
que  particulier,  Cologne,  1678, 12mo. 

Annotationes  Ben.  db  Spinoza  ad  Tractatum  Theologico-Politicum, 
ed  Chb.  Thboph.  db  Murb,  Hag.  Com,  1802,  4to. 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  Postbuma,  Amstd.  1677,  4to.  (containing: 
Etbica,  Tractatus  Politicus,  de  Intellectus  emendatione  Eptstolae). 

Bened.  de  Spinoza  Opera  quae  supersunt  omnia,  ed.  H.  Eberh» 
Gottlob  Paulus,  Jen.  1802, 1803,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Biography. 

Rbnati  Desoabtes  et  Bbnedtcti  db  Spinoza  praecipua  Opera,  phUo& 
recognovit,  notitias  bistorico-philosophicas  adjecit,  K.  Riedel.  YoL  I, 
Cartesiae  Meditationes ;  Spinozae  Diesertationes  philosophicae.  Yol.  II, 
Spinozas  Ethica,  Lips.  1843. 

Ejus  Opera  philosophica  omnia,  edid.  praefat.  adjecit,  A.  Gfböbeb^ 
StuUg,  1680-81. 

Wbrhs  on  Spinoza  und  his  Doctrines. 

C,  Matthias,  Ben.  Spinozae  Doctrina,  ex  Ethica  ejus  recensita,  Dis 
sert.  inaug.  Marb,  1829. 

•  John  Oolebus,  Life  of  Spinoza,  etc.  etc.  Originally  published  in 
Dutch,  Utrecht,  1697;  in  French,  The  Hague,  1706,  8vo.;  in  German, 
Ftancof.  and  Leips.  1788,  8vo. 

Ru.  Andala,  Syntsgma  Theologico-Physico-Metaphysicum,  Franeq, 
1710,  4to.  Oartesius  verus  Spinozismi  eversor  et  Physicae  Experi- 
xnentalis  arehitectns,  Ilid.  1719.  In  answer  to  J.  Beoiob,  Oartesius 
versus  Spinozismi  architectus:  Leevoird.  1718.  Exercitationes  Aca« 
demicae  in  Philosophiam  Primam  et  Naturalem,  in  quibus  Philosophia 
Cartesii  explicatur,  confirmatur,  et  vindicatur,  Franeq,  1709,  4to. 
Examen  Ethicee  Geulinxii,  Ibid,  1716,  4to.  Questiones  Physicae» 
1720.    Apologia  pro  Yera  et  Saniere  Philosophia»  etc. 
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B^fdtatipxiB  des  Erreuis  de  Bbnott  de  Spinoza,  par  M.  Fbnelon, 
par  le  P.  Lamt,  et  par  le  Comtc:  de  Boülainvilliebs/  ayec  la  Vie  de 
Spinoza,  ^crite  par  M.  Jean  Colerus,  augment 6e  de  beaucoup  de  par- 
ticularity tiroes  d'une  Vie  Manuscrite  (from  the  next  book),  de  ce 
Philosophe;  faite  par  un  d&ses  amis,  BruxeUeSf  1781,  12mo. 

La  Vie  et  VEsprit  de  MT.  Bewoit  db  Spinoza,  Amsterd.  1719,  8to. 
The  author  was  a  physician  named  Lwoas  or  VroLese,  councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Brabant  at  the  Hi^ue.  >  Only  seventy  copies  of  a  very  limited 
edition  were  oflfered  for  sale,  at  a  veiy  high  price;  whi?h  caused  a 
number  of  MS.  topics  to  be  taken.  l*he  second  part  was  burnt,  but 
the  biographical  part  (also  very  scarce)  was  published  ulkder  this  title : 
La  Vie  de  Spinoza  par  un  de  ses  Disciples:  noilvelle  Edition  non 
tr^nqu^,  etc  ilcumh.  1735,  8VoC 

H.  Fb.  von  t)i£TZ,  Ben.  von  Spinosa  nach  Leben/ond  Lehren,  i>eM. 
1783, 8vo.       ' 

M.  PRitiiTsoir,  Leben  Ben.  ron  Spinosa,  Sraunschw,  1790,  '8vo. 
(nach  Oolerus). 

Jabiges,  tJeber  das  System  des  Spinosa  und  ttber  B&yle's  Erinne- 
rungen dagegen  in  der  Histoire  de  TAcad.  des  Scienoes  de  Berlin  a, 
17^0,  und  in  Hissmann's  Magazin,  5.  Bd.  S«  5  ff. 

Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  Ueber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in.  Briefen  an  Hm. 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  Brest.  1785;  2te  Auflage,  1789,  .8vo.,  und  in 
Jacobi's  Schriften,  4  Bde.  L  Abth.  Mose»  MändblsSohn,  Morgen- 
sttmden  (see  §  ^81,  etc.) :  An  die  Frennde  Lessing's,  ein  Anbang  zu 
Jacobi's  Briefwechsel,  Beri.  17  S€,  8vo.  F.  H.  Jaioobi,  i^ider  M.  Men- 
delssohns Beschuldigungen,  Leipz.  1786;  (Math.  Claudius)  Zwei 
Bccensionen  in  Sachen  Lessing,  M.  Mendelssohn  und  Jaoobi,  Hamh» 
178 6.  Ueber  Mendelssohn's  Darstellung  der  Spinozistischen  Philo- 
sophie; in  CaBsar's  Denkwürdigkeiten,  4  B.  K.  H.  Hetdei^beich, 
AnimädversioneS'in  Mo^is  Mendelii  filil  Befiitationefi^  placitorum 
Spinosae  8cripsit,>X^.  1786,  4to.  Derselbe:  I^atur  und  Gott  nach 
Spinosa,  1  B;  (mit  A.u8zagen  aus  der  oben  angegebenen  Vie  voa 
Lucas),  Leipz.  1789,  8vo. 

Gott:  einige  Gespräche;  von  J.  G.  Herder,  Gothas  1787,  8vo. 

D.  G.  S.  Francbu:,  Prcisschr.  über  die  neuem  Schicksale  des  Spino- 
zismus  und  seinen  Einäuss  auf  die  Philosophie  überhaupt,  und  die 
Vemunfttheologiö^  insbesondere,  Sddeamg,  1812,  8to. 

£bk.  StP^EDENifQTH^  Nova  Spinozisml  delineatio.  QütL  1817,  8to. 

Lud.  Bqumann,^  f)jcpUcatio  Spinozismi.  Diss.  inauguraL  BercH» 
1828^  8vp.        .. 

C.  Rosenkranz,  De  Spinbzse  Philos.  Diss.,  Hcd,  et  Lips,  1828,  8vo. 

Fb.  EelliSb,  Spinoza  und  Leibnitz,  über  die  Freiheit  des  mensch- 
lichen Willens,  Belang.  1847*. 

338.  The  Jew  Bartich  (Benedict)  SIpinoza,  or  Spinosa, 
entered  into  the  speculative  views  of  the  Cartesian  School 
with  all  the  originality  of  a  profound  and  penetrating  genius. 
He  was  horn  at  Amsterdam,  1632,  and  even  in  his  childhood 
distinguished  himself  for  his  ardent  love  of  the  knowledge 
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of  tnitK.  His  doubts  with  respect  to  the  aathoritr  of  the 
Tabnud,  and  his  &ame  of  mind,  devout,  but  free  from 
superstition,  rendered  him  indifferent  to  the  ceremonial 
service  of  his  fellow-believers,  and  were  the  means  of  bring- 
ing upon  him  many  persecutions.  Concealed  in  the  houses 
of  some  charitable  Christians,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
studj  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics  and  Metaph^rsics, 
especiallj  those  of  Descartes,  the  deamess  and  simplicity  of 
whose  system  attracted  his  attention,  without  being  able  to 
satisfy  the  depth  of  his  genius.  After  having  devoted  his 
life  to  tranqiul  thought,  pursued  in  retirement,  he  died  at 
the  Hague,  A.  D.  1677,  with  l^e  reputation  of  an  estimable 
man  and  a  distinguished  philosopher.  Spinoza  made  it  his 
principle  to  admit  nothing  to  be  true,  which  he  could  not 
recognize  on  sufficient  grounds ;  and  endeavoured  to  found 
a  system  wluch  should  deduce  the  fundamental  principles  of 
moral  life  by  strictly  Mathematical  demonstrations,  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Qoi,  To  this  end  he  called  his  system 
one  of  Ethics.  These  strictly  scientific  aims  carried  him 
into  the  highest  region  of  speculation,  and  gradually  led  him 
to  the  remarkable  theory  proposed  also  by  Descartes,*  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  only  one  Absolute  Essence, — (the 
Deity), — Infinite  Being,  with  Infinite  Attributes  of  Exten- 
sion and  Thought,  reducing  all  finite  beings  to  the  state  of 
apparent  substances,  and  limitations  or  modi  of  those  Attri- 
butes. SuMofiee  is  not  an  individual  being,  but  the  founda- 
tion and  substratum  of  all  individual  beings :  it  never  has 
begun  to  be,  but  exists  per  se  and  of  necessity,  and  can 
only  be  thought  by  itself  (see  Eth,  P.  I,  prop.  5).  Nothing 
can  be  said  to  have  a  beginning  but  finite  objects,  or  the 
mutable  limitations  of  the  Attributes  of  Infinity :  in  this 
maimer  from  the  attribute  of  Infinite  Extension  arises  the 
modification  of'  Motion  and  Eepose ;  firom  that  of  Infinite 
Thought,  those  of  the  Understanding  and  Wiü.  Infinite 
Extension  is,  on  the  same  principle,  the  ultimate  element  of 
all  finite  corporeal  objects,  and  Absolute  or  Infinite  Thought» 
of  all  finite  thinking  beings.  The  primordial  Elements — 
Infinite  Extension  and  Infinite  Thought — ^are  mutually  re- 

^  H.  C.  W.  SiGWART,  Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  des  Spinozismus 
mit  der  Cartesianiachen  Philosophie^  Tubing.  1816,  Svo. 

H.  Bitter,  Ueber  den  Eihflusa  Descartes,  auf  die  Ausbildung  des 
Spinozismus,  Leipz.  1816,  8yo. 
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lated,  urithout  having  been  produced  the  one  by  the  other. 
All  finite  things  (e.  g.  Body  and  Soul)  exist  in  the  Deity;  the 
Deiiy  is  their  immanent  Cause,  Natwra  natttrans.  He  mniself 
IB  not  finite,  though  from  him  all  finite  things  have  neces- 
sarily  preceded :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Accident,  but  an 
universal  Neoessitj,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Deity  is  united 
to  Liberty;  because  the  Deity  is  the  only  Substance,  and 
alone  is  not  circumscribed  by  the  existence  or  operations  of 
asy  other  being.  He  operates  according  to  the  internal 
necessitf/  of  His  own  nature ;  and  His  wm  aad  knowledge 
are  inseparable.  There  is  no  free  Causality  of  Ends  and 
final  Causes;  but  only  the  Causality  of  Necessity  and 
natural  Causes.  The  immediate  and  direct  conception  of 
any  real  and  present  thing  is  called  the  Spirit  or  Soul 
(Mens)  of  such  a  thing ;  and  the  thing  itself,  or  the  direct 
and  immediate  object  of  such  a  conception,  is  called  the  Body 
of  such  Spirit.  United,  they  compose  one  and  the  same 
individual  object ;  which  may  be  apprehended  in  a  twofold 
relation,  under  that  of  the  attribute  Thought  or  the  attribute 
Extension.  AH  ideas,  as  far  as  they  have  a  relation  to  the 
Deiinr,  are  true ;  because  all  ideas  which  exist  in  the  Diviue 
mind  are  perfectly  correspondent  to  their  respective  Objects ; 
and  consequently  every  idea  of  our  own  which  is  absolute, 
perfect,  and  corresponds  with  its  object,  is  true  also,  and 
discloses  itself;^  ana  the  Eeason  contemplates  things  accord- 
ing to  their  true  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  contemplates  them 
with  a  view  to  their  eternal  and  necessary  properties.' 
Ealsehood  has  its  origin  in  the  negation  of  Thought ;  which 
entails  the  admission  of  irregular  and  imperfect  thoughts.* 
Every  idea  of  a  real  object  embraces  at  the  same  time  the 
eternal  and  infimte  essence  of  God,  (Prop.  45)  :  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Essence  of  Gk>d  which 
every  idea  embraces  in  itself  is  adequate  and  complete. 
The  human  understanding  can  therefore  adequately  appre« 
hend  the  nature  of  Ood.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  know- 
ledge we  are  able  to  acquire  of  individual  objects  is  necea- 

>  Prop.  48.    "  Sicut  lax  seipaam  et  tenebras  manifestat,  sic  Veritas 
norma  sui  et  fiilsi  est'* 

^  "B  natura  rationis  non  est,  res  ut  contingentes,  Bed  nt  neceasariaa 
oontemplari  (et)  sub  qnadam  etemitatiB  specie  percipere." — Propos.  44« 

>  £th.  R  II,.  Propos..  32— 84  sqq.  «  Prop.  46,  47. 
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sarilj  imperfect.  In  the  lively  knowledge  of  the  Deity 
consists  our  greatest  happiness:  since  the  more  that  we 
know  of  God,  the  more  inclined  we  are  to  live  accordrag  to 
his  will;^  in  which  consists  at  the  same  time  our  happiness 
and  our  free-will : — Deo  parere  summa  libertas  est.  iSTever* 
theless  our  Will  is .  not  absolutely  free,  inasmuch  as  the 
mind  is  directed  to  this  or  that  end  by  some  external  cause, 
which  cause  is  dependent  on  another,  and  so  on  in  perpetual 
concatenation«  Li  like  manner  no  other  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  altogether  absolute  pud  uncontrolled.  (P.  11^ 
prop.  48). 

389.  The  leading  ideas  of  his  83r8tem  Spinoza  had  amassed 
in  the  oonrse  of  his  early  study  of  the  Babbinical  writings, 
and  the  theory  of  Descartes  had  only  supplied  hun  with  a 
scientific  form.  He  draw«»  all  his  conclusions,  after  the 
mathematical  method,  by  a  regular  deduction  from  a  small 
number  of  axioms  and  a  f&w  leading  conceptions,  which  he 
assumes  to-be  self-evident,  such  as  those  of  Substance  and 
Causalily.  His  conclusions  have  -all  a  mathematical  strict- 
ness, and  constitute  a  perfect  edifice  if  you  grant  him  his 
premises ;  but  they  appear  to  labour  in  this  respect,  that  it 
may  be  questioned  how  l^e  infinitude  of  finite  objects  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
The  grand  defect  of  his  theory  is,  that  all  Individuality  and 
Free-will  is  lost  in  subordination  to  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  that  his  system  of  Ethics  is  made  one  of  mere  Physics, 
because  all  miite  things,  in  so  far  as  they  are  determina- 
tions of  the  Infinite,  belong  to  the  necessary  Essence  of 
God,  but  as  finite  determinations  form  parts  of  a  chain  of 
absolute  and  neöesisaiy  Causality.*  The  profoundness  of  his 
ideas;  the  syllogistic  method  of  his  reasoning;  the  har- 
dihood of  his  attempt  to  explain  things  finite  by  infinite ; 
give  an  air- of  obscurity  to  the  whole  system,  and  make  it 
difficult  to  be  apprehended  in  its  peculiar  character:  it 
does  not,  however,  deserve  the  appellation  of  an  atheistic 
theory,  which  has  been  liberally  bestowed  upon  it  ever 
since  its  first  appearance,  rather  m  coi^sequence  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  disputants,  than  from  anything  containea  in 

'  ''  Amor  Dei  non  nisi  ex  cognitione  ejus  oritur." — Tract.  Theol.  cap» 
IV,  p.  42.  2  Ep.  52.    See  Tract.  TheoL-Polit.  cap.  XVI. 
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the  work  itself.  It  is  rather  a  system  of  Pantheism  (not 
material  like  that  of  the  EleatsB,  but,/^>rmffZ),  which  embraces 
and  illustrates  the  most  exalted  idea  of  the  .Divinitj,  as  the 
Original  JEsse  {Urseyn},  so  far  as  it  was  attained  bj  specu- 
lations purely  ontological.  Nevertheless,  such  a  conception 
does  not  satisfy  the  reason,  and  contradicts  the  principles 
of  Theism,  such  as  reason  is  obliged  to  presuppose,  espe- 
cially in  their  practical  relations  and  applications. 

340.  Spinoza's  character  was  no  less  misrepresented  than 
his  doctrmes.  Few  at  first  dared  to  profess  themselves  his 
ftiends  and  adherents.»  His  first  opponents,  either  from 
not  having  understood  his  system,  or  from  some  secret 
attachment  to  it  which, they  were  at  paina  to  conceal,  allowed 
him  to  have  the  advantage,  mi  contributed  tq  his  repu- 
tation. Of  this  number  were :  JV.  Ckipeaf,^  Baulainvilliers,^ 
Chr,  Wittich^^  (who  answered  him  the  most  -folly  of  them 
all),  P.  JPoiretf^  Sam,  Parker  (^  342),  and  Iscuto  Jaequeht.^ 
Those  who  undertook  the  conflict  with  more  sincerity  (such 
as  tTi  Brendonburg)^  found  themselves  involved  in  contra- 

1  Of  these  we  may  meation,  J.  Oldehbei^g,  Wh<i  Aevertheless,  on  many 
{>oints,  differed  from  -Spinow.  The  fDUoifing  ^mters  have,  perhaps 
improperly,  been  desigmited  aa  Spinozists :  the  physieians  L.  Meieb 
and  Lucas,  the  Arst  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Philosophia  Sacr» 
Sdriptarse  interpres :  see  §  336,  note;  X.  Jislles,  Abb.  Cuvaelbb^  who 
defended  and  exposed  Spinozism  in  two  tr^tises:  Specimea  Arfcis 
Batioeinaadi  Kataralis  et  Artiflcialis  ad  Pantaaophi»  Priacipia  mann- 
ducena,  iTaTfto.  (AiHst)  1684;  ei  Prinoipionun  Pantosophia»,  P.  JI, 
et  P.  lllfffamb.  1684;  J..G.  Wachteb,  Concordia  Kationi^  et  Fidei, 
etc.,  Amstel.  (Berol.),  1692,  Svo. ^  and  Theod.  Lud.  Law:  Medita- 
tionea  de  Deo,  Mundo,  et  Homine, -Fa-ancq^  1717,  8vo, :  ei:  Medita- 
tiones.  Theses,  duhia  Philosophieo-Theologlca,  Freystadt,  17i9|  8to. 

2  Arcana  Atheismi  Bevelata^  a  work  severely  censured  by  H.  Moke, 
0pp.  Philos.  torn.  I,  p.  596,  stad  by  Jjsgeb:  Fr.  Cupei^s  mala  fide 
aut  ad  minimum  frigide  Atheismum  Spinozse  oppugnans.  Tub,  1710. 

8  The  Comte  de  BoulainviUiers;  bom  1668,  died  1722,  Bee  biblio- 
graphy of  §  337.     .  ■•  See  §  837. 

^  See  §  3B7.  J^jbet,  Fundamenta  Atheism!  eversa;  in  hi^ogitata 
de  Deo,  etc. 

•  Bom  in  Champagne,  1674 ;  died  1708. 

Isaac  Jacqttelot,  Dissertations  sur  TExistence  de  Dieu,  etc.,  par  la 
B^futation  du  Systeme  d*Epicure  et  de  Spinoza,  La  Haye,  1697.  See 
%  834,  note. 

7  Enervatio  Tractatus  Theologico-Politici,  una  cum  Demonstatione 
geometrico  ordine  disposita,  Natnram  non  esse  Deum,  EoUrod,  1675, 4to 
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dictions,  being  unable  to  re^te  the  demonstration  of  Sp*> 
noza,  and  not  enduring  to  admit  its  validity. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  talents  and  opinions  of  Spinoza 
have  been  better  appreciated;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Oritieal  method  of  the  Bationaliata  has  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  weak  side  of  his  system.^ 

The  most  recent  philosophical  system  approaches  in  many 
respects  that  of  Spinoza. 

m.    Malebranehe.    JFhrdeUa. 

VosTESVLLE,  Eloge  de  Malebranche,  dana  le  torn.  I,  de  sesEloges  des 
AcademicienB^  La  ffaye,  1781,  p.  317. 

Nio.  Malkbbanohb,  De  la  Becherche  de  la  Y^ritS,  Paris,  1678, 
12mo. ;  seyenth  edit.  1712,  2  yoIb.  ito.,  or  4  toIs.  12mo.  In  Lat.  by 
LsHFANT,  De  Inqnirenda  Yeritate,  Oenev.  1691,  4to.;  1758,  2  vols.  4to. 

Nio.  Malsbbahohb,  Conversations  Chr^tienneB,  1677.  De  la  Na- 
ture et  de  la  Grftce,  AmH.  1680,  12mo.  M^ditatiena  ChretienneB  et 
H^taphynqnes,  Cologne  (Bouen),  1688, 12ino. 

Malebbaitohx,  Entretiens  aar  la  Metaphysiqne  et  sur  la  Beligion, 
Hoüerd.  1688,  8yo.  Entretiens  d'nn  Philoeophique  Chretien  et  d'nn 
PhiloBoplie  Chinoi%  snr  la  Nature  de  Dieu,  Paris,  1708.  B^flezions 
BUT  la  Fl[tootion  Physique,  etc.  Paris,  1715,  8yo. ;  CEuyres,  Paris, 
1712, 11  Tols.  12mo. 

341.  Siedle  Malebranche^  one  of  the  Eathers  of  the 
Oratoire,  whose  disadvantageous  person  concealed  a  pro 
fonnd  genius,  and  indisputably  the  e;reatest  metaphysician 
that  France  has  produced,*  developed  the  ideas  of  Descartes, 
and  imparted  to  them  a  fresh  originality,  and  greater 
clearness  and  vivacity :  but  his  views  of  religion  led  him  to 
superadd  some  tenets  of  his  own  inclining  to  mysticism. 

^  CHBisTiAir  Wolff,  for  instance,  and  Batle  ;  the  first  of  whom  has 
refuted  Üie  intern  of  Spinoza  in  his  +  Translation  of  his  Ethics,  Fran<^, 
and  Harnb,  1744,  8yo.  8ee  also  Jabiobs,  quoted  at  the  head  of  §  388. 
The  dispute  between  Jacobi  and  Mendelssohn  on  the  Spinozism  of  Lea- 
sing, was  the  occasion  of  a  great  number  of  writings  respecting  the 
tenets  of  Spinoza.  See  the  same  section.  The  f  Translation  of  the 
Ethics  of  Spinoza,  by  Ewald  (Oera,  1791—33,  8yo.),  also  contains  a 
refutation  of  Spinozism,  on  the  principles  of  the  Critical  ^tem. 

s  Bom  at  Paris  1688 ;  died  1715. 

*  This  obseryation  requires  limitation.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
F.  Cousin f  P,  Leroux,  Jouffroy,  &e,,  may  probably  dispute  the  ;palm 
with  Malebranche.~Ei>. 
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He  liaa  been  peculiarly  succeesfiil  in  dkcnsaing  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  the  sources  of  error,  (especially  those 
which  haye  their  origiu  ia  illusions  of  the  Imagmation), 
as  well  as  in  his  examination  of  the  proper  Method 
for  the  investigation  of  Truth.  He  described  the  unde»- 
Btanding  as  passive ;  maintained  extension  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  Body ;  the  soul  to  be  an  essence  simple  in 
its  nature,  and  therefore  distract  from  its  body ;  and  repre- 
sented the  Deity  as  the  only  Eeal  Basis  of  all  thought  and 
all  being.  These  opioions  led  him  to  controvert,  by  acute 
arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Innate  Ideas,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  extraordinary  assertion  peculiar  to  him,  that  it  is  •» 
«adthrouahthe  Divinity  that  we  have  an  iutuitive  perception 
(^  aU  thmgs,  which  are  comprehended  intellectually  in  'F^lf^ 
essence ;  that  the  Divinity  is  the  Intellectual  World ;  Infi- 
nite and  XJniversal  Beason,  and  the  abode  of  Spirits:  in 
these  respects  making  near  approaches  to  Spinozism.  The 
doctrine  of  Occasionansm  (which  he  enlarged  and  extended) 
is  closely  connected  with  such  speculations ;  by  which  he 
was  farther  led  to  assign  to  the  Soul  and  Body  a  sort  of 
passive  activity,  and  to  represent  the  Deity  as  the  only 
original  cause  of  aU  their  changes :  a  species  of  religious- 
n^stical  Idealism.  We  may  trace  in  it  the  consequences 
of  a  blind  devotion  to  Demonstration,  as  the  only  method  of 
attaining  philosophical  knowledge.  The  Ahoe  JEbueker*^ 
opposed  to  nis  system  one  of  scepticism. 

1  SmoN  FouoHBR,  Critique  de  la  Becherche  de  la  T^ritl. 

Among  the  authors  who  discussed  and  opposed  the  theory  of  Male- 
branche,  we  may  mention  Fathsb  Du  Tebtbb  (who  did  not  understand 
it) :  B^futation  du  nouveau  Systeme  de  M6taphysique  compose  par  le 
P^re  Malebranche,  PariSf  1718,  3  vols.  12mo. ;  and  Airr.  Abnaüld  : 
Des  Yrais  et  des  Fausses  Id^es  contrie  ce  qu'enseigne  TAntear  de  la 
Becherche  de  la  Ydrit6,  Cologne,  1683,  8to.  To  the  latter  work  Male- 
branche  replied  by  his  Bäponse  de  I'Auteur  de  la  Becherche  de  la 
Y§rit§  au  liyre  de  M.  Amauld,  des  Yrais  et  des  Fausses  Id^es,  Rotter- 
dam, 1684.  Defense  de  M.  Amauld  contre  la  B^ponse  au  livre  des 
Fausses  Id§es,  Cologne,  1684,  12mo. ;  Trois  Lettres  de  I'Auteur  de  la 
Becherche  de  la  Y6rit6,  touchant  la  Defense  de  M.  Amauld  contre  la 
B^ponse,  Rotterd,  1685,  12mo.  The  dispute  was  prolonged  in  some 
other  writings;  by  Locke,  in  the  second  vol.  of  his  Miscell.  Works, 
Amsterd.  1732,  8vo.  and  by  Leibiotz,  in  the  second  vol.  of  a  Collec- 
tion of  Philosophical  Pieces,  by  Leibnitz,  Clabkb,  Newton,  etc.,  2nd 
edit  Amst,  1740,  Sto. 
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.lEe'kaeUAngelo  Mtrdella,^  in  his  Logic,*  employed  in  the 
defence  of  idealism  the  same  arguments  which  had  been 
used  by  MalebranehC)  namely,  that  the  existence  of  the 
material  world  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and  can  only 
be  maintained  on  the  grounds  of  reyeeled  religion. 

lY *     Sup&rnatwralißts  and  Mystics  of  this  period. 

342.  The  dissensaons  of  the  iBmpirical  and  Speculative 
Schools  brought  once  more  upon  the  eta^  the  opposite 
factions  of  the  Bupematuralists,  the  Mystic»,  aild  th<^  Scep- 
tics. Among  these  by  far  the  most  distingi^hed .  was 
Blaise  Bweal;  who,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  his  early- 
devotion  to  Matheihataes,  imbibed  a  distrust  of  philoepphical 
speculation,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  liie,  when. bis 
bodily  sufferiiigs  iif creased,  devoted  hims^  to  .a:^rt  of 
ascetism.  Theophilus  Gale  {Galeus)  was  a  thinker,  of  ;a 
different  stamp.  He  was  a  presbyterian  minier,'  and 
maintained  that  all  true  philosophy  is  contained  in  the 
revealed  word  of  Gbd,  made  known  immediately  to  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  at  various  epochs  and  in  varioitfi  ways, 
handed  over  to  other  nations.  Consequently,  philosophy  is 
subordinate  to  theology.  He  recommended  for  tnese  pursuits 
the  study  of  the  Neo-platonie  writers.*  lUdph^Oudworth* 
pursued  the  same  system,  but  {with  greater  originality) 
turned  it  against  the  Materialists  and.  Atheists,  in  dofe^ice 
of  Eevealed  Beligion.  He  collected  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  God  (Syst.  c.  V.  §  101—102),  and  of  the  Creation  out  of 
nothing ;  and  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  national  system 
of  knowledge,  founded  on  Innate  Ideas,  according  to  the 
views  of  Plato.  The  Plastic  Natv/t^ef  which  he  supposes 
may  account  for  the  conformity  of  created  things  to  their 
uses,  is  nothing  more  than  tlie  Soul  of  the  World  of  Plato ; 
to  make  room  for  which  he  denies  the  existencß  either  of 
blind  chance,  of  mechanical  necessity,  or  of  an  immediate 
and  continual  creation  on  the  part  of  God.  He  reproached 
Descartes  for  having  excluded  from  Physics  the  doctrine  of 

>  i)ied;at  Padua,  1718.     ^  Venict,  1696.     3  Bom  16^8 ;  died  1677. 

*  Theoph.  Gale,  Philosophia  UniverBalis,  Lond,  1676,  8vo.  Aula 
Deonun  Gentilium, /6ic?.  1676,  8 vo.  .. 

^  Bom  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  1617;  died  a  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1688.  •  Cap.  Ill,  §  25,  f^(y 
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Filial  Causes.  He  derives  the  principles  of  Moral  Good 
and  Bectitude  from  certain  3ibrat  Ideas,  which  are  copies  of 
the  Divine  Wisdom,  and  not  from  notions  acquired  by 
experience  :*  on  many  other  points  also,  adopting  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  Plato,  Hemy  More}  a  member  of  the  same  umvep- 
sity,  followed  the  same  line  of  argument.  He  was  a  learned 
man,  and  of  an  acute  understanding,  who  finding  the  Peri- 
patetic system  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  doubts^  which  had 
carried  mm  so  far  as  to  question  his  own  Individualiiyy 
embraced  the  Neo-platonic  theory,  borrowed  principally 
from  the  works  of  Ficinus;  studying  also  the  Cabbalistic 
writings,  which  he  defended  in  several  of  bis  compositionSy 
but  without  moulding  these  different  materials  into  an 
uniform  system  (see  §  320).  He  derived  all  philosophical 
knowledge  frt)m  intellectual  Intuition,  and  maintainea  that 
all  genmne  philosophy  is  deducible  from  Eevelation,  and 
has  reference  to  Man  and  his  destiny.  In  his  metaphysics 
— ^the  subject  of  which  is  Immaterial  Nature— he  placed  all 
Beality  in  an  immoveable  space,  distinct  and  separate  from 
moveable  matter;  and  affected  to  deduce  from. this  principle 
the  laws  of  all  motion,  and  of  all  matter  liable  to  motion. 
He  attributes  to  this  space  a  real  existence,  and  Divine 
attributes ;  describing  it  as  the  imiversal  circumscription  of 
the  Divine  presence.  He  maintains  that  the  nature  of  the 
souls  of  men  and  other  animals  is  simple,  but  supposes 
them  to  possess  a  certain  extent.  He  pointed  out  the  laults 
of  the  systems  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  at  the  same  time 

1  Balph  Cudwobth,  The  True  Intellectaal  System  of  the  Cniverae^ 
Lond,  1678,  folio :  1748,  2  voIb.  4to. :  4  vols.  Svo.  with  Life  by  Bii^ 
Oxford^  1830.  Systema  InteUectuale  hujns  tTniveni,  etc.,  Lat.  vert. 
J.  L.  MosHEMixjs;  with  a  Life  of  Cudworth,  /en.  1733,  folio,  cum  Cop- 
rectionib.  posth.  Lvjgd,  Bat  1778,  2  vols.  4to.  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Molality,  Lond^  1781. 

3  Bom  1614;  died  1687. 

Henbici  Mobi  Opera  Philosophica  Omnia,  Lond,  1679,  2  Yols.  folio. 
Bjnsdem,  Coi\jectura  Cabbalistica  in  tria  prima  capita  Oeneseos.  Be- 
fensio  Cabbal»  Triplicis.  Apologia  contra  Sam.  Aitdbxm  Examen 
Genende  Cabbal»  Philosophicse.  Trium  Tabularam  Cabbalisticamm 
decem  SephiroUi.  Questiones  et  Considerationes  in  Tractatom  primnm 
libri  Dmeclum.  Catechifimus  Cabbalisticas,  sive  Mercaysens,  funda- 
menta  PhilosophisB,  sive  Cabbai»  ^topcdomelissesB  Enchiridium  He- 
taphysicum,  Lond,  1674,  4to.  Enchiiidiam  Ethicum,  Land,  1660— 
1668—1672,  8to. 
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cxpresiiss  great  lenpect  for  tbeir  taleiiis.  In  Btliies  lie 
Uended  äe  principlea  of  Aiiatotle  and  Plato.  The  oon- 
temporaiy  of  the  two  foimOT,  Samuel  Parher^^  bishop  of 
Oxford,  ciiticiBed  the  atomistic  theory  of  Deseaites,  antl  his 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity ;  aad  defended  theoloCT 
i(whence  he  derired  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God) 
against  Atiieism.*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  writers  of 
tms  age  was  the  physician  and  preadier  John  Fordage^  who 
declared  himself  the  decided  aovocate  of  a  mystical  Super^* 
natanüism.  He  endeavonred  to  systematise  the  theosophie 
enthnsiasm  of  Jaecib  Bchm^  (see  §  330),  and  asserted,  on 
idle  endence  of  well-attested  facts,  that  he  had  been  assured 
of  tiie  tmth  of  his  theoBophic  doctrines  by  special  reye» 
lafcion.*  His  pupil  Thomas  Bromley,  disseminated  the  same 
notions.  The  writings  of  this  remarkable  man  contain  some 
iinnnal  and  ingenious  riews  on  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  Smpture,  as  also  on  the  phenomena  of  apparitions.*  In 
France,  Fierre  Poiretj  originally  a  Cartesian  (§  337),  de- 
voted himself  altogether  to  a  mystical  Supematundism, 
which  denied  to  the  mind  all  independent  agency;  and 
dedared  war  against  speculative  phflosophy.'  A  remark- 
able knot  of  Mystics  appeared  in  England  about  this  time, 
including,  besides  Pordage  and  Bromley,  Jane  Lead,  a 
woman  of  elevated  piety  and  enthusiastic  spirituality,  who 
lias  scattered  several  luminous  thoughts  and  memorable 
fdations  m  the  midst  of  the  obscurity  that  generally  cha- 
lacterises  her  style. 

.    >  Died  1S88. 

.  '  A  Free  aad  Impartial  Aeceant  ef  the  Platonic  PhiloBophy,  (kfotäj 
leSS^  4te.  Tentamhia  Pbysico-Theologica  de  Deo,  Lond.  1669,  6vo. 
1673.    Difiputationes  de  Deo  et  Providentia,  Xotuf.  1678,  4to. 

>  Bom  about  1625;  died  in  London  1698. 

^  Die  Lehre  des  Deutschen  Pkilosophen  Jacob  Böhm,  1844. 

*  Metaphjsica  Vera  et  Diyina,  Franco/,  et  Leips,  1725,  8  vols.  8vo. 
Sophia,  seu  Deteotio  Oeelestis  Sapienti»  de  Mundo  interne  et  eztemo, 
Änut  1699.  Theologia  Mystica,  sive  Arcana  Mjsticaqne  Doctrina  de 
iaviaibiliboB,  Jltemis,  etc.  non  Baüonali  Arte  sed  Oognitione  Intni- 
Üva  descripta,  Amtt,  1691. 

•  See  his  Sabbath  of  Rest 

7  De  Emditione  Triplici,  Solida,  Superficiaria  et  Falsa,  AmH,  1629 
•—1706, 1707,  2  vols.  4to.  Fides  et  Batio  coUatie  ac  sao  ntraqae  loco 
redditcB  adversus  Prindpla  Jo.  Lockup  AnuL  1707,  8vo.  Open  Post- 
huma,  Amst,  1721,  4to.,  and  elsewhere.    See  §  840,  note. 
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V.    Sceptics, 

843.  Scepticism  was  propagated  in  iFrance  by  two  dia« 
caplea  of  Le  Yayer,  Simo»  Sorhiere^  and  iSmon  Foucher 
(§  332).  The  first  translated  the  Sketch  by  Sextus  Em- 
mricus  of  the  Pyrrhonean  philosophy  (§  151,  bibliogr.). 
\Bie  latter  employed  himseli  upon  the  history  of  the  Aca- 
demic system  (see  at  the  head  of  §  166),  and  opposed  Scep- 
tidbBm  to  the  speculations  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche. 
On  the  other  hand  appeared^  as  opponents  of  Scepticism, 
peter  Mersenne^  Martin  Schooek  (§  336),'  and  Jean  de 
Silhon}  In  England  the  preacher  Joseph  Glanvüle*  en^ 
deaYoured  to  moderate  by  a  degree  of  Scepticism  the  im- 
bounded  extravagancies  of  Dogmatism,  (particularly  of  the 
Aristotelians  ana  Descartes),  with  the  hope  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  philosophy .•  He  enlarged  with  abinty  on  the 
causes  of  doubt,  and  applied  them  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science;  more  particularly,  the  discoveries  in 
physics  effected  in  his  own  time.  His  remarks  on  Causality, 
in  which  he  coincides  with  those  of  Algazel  (§  258),  and 
appears  to  have  forestalled  Hume,  deserve  especial  attenr 
tion.  We  do  not,  sajs  he,  detect  the  existence  of  any 
cause  immediately  by  sensational  or  intuitional  perception, 
but  only  by  mediate  representations,  and  therefore  by  infe» 
rence,  which  may  be  erroneous.''    Jerome  Simha/ym^  also 

1  Bom  1615;  died  nt  Paris  1670.  *  Died  1648. 

P.  MxBSKNNK,  La  y6rit§  des  Sciences  contre  les  Sceptiqaes,  PariSf 
1625,  Syo. 

^  Habt.  SoHOOomi  De  ^pticismo  pars  prior,  libb.  lY^  Qroning. 
1652,  8vo.  *  Died  1666. 

JsAN  SiLHON,  De  la  Certitude  dea  Connaissances  Hnmainecf,  etc. 
ParU,  1661,  Svo.  *  Died  1680. 

*  Jos.  GLAinriLLB,  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confessed  Ignorance  the 
Way  to  Science;  in  an  Essay  of  the  vanity  of  dogmatizing  and  con- 
fident opinion.  With  a  reply  to  the  exceptions  of  the  learned  Thomas 
Albius,  L<md,  1665,  4to.  De  Incrementis  Scientiarum  inde  ab  Aris- 
iotele  dnctarum,  L<md,  1670.  Hsnb.  Stabidb  has  published  a  Disser* 
taÜon  in  answer  to  the  latter  work.  '  Scepsis  Scient.,  p.  142. 

8  A  monk  of  the  order  of  Preemonstratenses,  and  Doctor  of  Theology 
at  Prague;  died  1679. 

HnmoNTMDS  Hibnhatm,  De  Typho  Qeneris  Human!,  sive  Seien« 
tiamm  Humaniorum  inani  ac  yentoso  tumore,  difficultate,  labilit&te, 
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allied  Scepticism  to  Supematuralism.  Declaiining  with  con- 
siderable ability  against  literary  presumption,  and  the  arro- 
Sance  of  the  leariied,  and  maintaming  that  all  knowledge  ia 
elusive,  and  that  every  axiom  (so  esteemed)  of  Eeason 
had  been  annulled  by  KevelatioD,  he  insisted  that  B«fvela> 
tion  from  God,  Supernatural  Grace,  and  an  internal  Divine 
illumination,  are  the  only  true  sources  of  certain  knowledge. 
His  Scepticism  led  him  to  recommend  an  enthusiastic 
Asceticism. 

Tt  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  about  this  period 
Scepticism  was  called  in  to  support  the  Catholic  religion, 
whose  advocates  endeavoured  Tby  the  use  of  it  to  recall 
Protestanta  to  the  pale  of  the  church.* 


PEOGEESS  OF  SCEPTICISM  IN  ENGLAND, AND 

EEANCE. 

I.     Sensationdlism  of  Locke, 

An  Essay  concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  in  fonr  books» 
Lond.  1690,  fol.  tenth  edition ;  Lond,  1781,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Thoughts  on  Education,  Lond.  1698 ;  Lond,  1732,  etc. 

Posthumous  Works,  Lond,  1706.  The  Works  of  John  Locke,  1714, 
3  vols.  fol.  third  edition,  1727.  Collection  of  Several  Pieces  of  John 
Locke,  Lond.  1720,  8vo. 

On  his  Philosophical  System  consults 

Jean  Le  Clebo,  Eloge  Historique  de  fen  M.  Locke,  on  ayant  dn 
torn.  I  des  (Buvres  Diverses. 

Tennemann's  Abh.  Über  den  Empirismus  in  der  Philosophie,  vor- 
züglich den  Lockischen ;  in  d.  III.  Th.  d.  Uebersetzung. 

Darstellung  und  Prüfung  des  Lockischen  Sensualsystems,  in  G.  E, 
Schulzens  Kritik  der  Theoretischen  Philosophie,  I.  B,  s.  113 ;  IL  B, 
8.  1. 

Christlieb  Gottwald  Wabst,  Diss.  (resp.  Jo.  Godofs«  Schulsb) 
Jo.  Lockii  de  Eatione  Sententias  excutit,  Viteh.  1714,  4to. 

Life  of  Locke,  by  Lord  Kino,  2  vols. 

falsitate,  jactantia,  prsesumtione,  incommodis  et  periculis,  tractatus 
brevis  in  quo  etiam  vera  sapientia  a  falsa  discemitur,  et  simplicitas 
mundo  contempta  extollitus,  idiotis  in  solatium,  doctis  in  cautelam 
conscriptus,  Prag.  1676,  4to. 

.  *  The  same  remark  is  applicable  at  the  present  day  with  additional 
force. — Ed. 
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344.  John  Locke,  (bom  at  Wrin^on  near  Bristol,  1632,; 
died  1704),  renounced  the  intricacies  of  Scholastic  philo-, 
sophj  for  the  more  congenial  study  of  the  classics.    The 
writings  of  Descartes  inspired  him  with  fresh  ardour,  par- 
ticulany  for  the  cultivation  of  Medicine  and  Metaphysics.. 
He  rejected  indeed  many  of  his  master's  notions,  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  Innate  Ideas ;  but  was  not  the  less  capti- 
vated by  his  love  of  perspicuity  and  distinctness.    The  end- 
less disputations  of  the  «learned  led  him  to  suspect  that  they 
had  theur  origin  in  an  improper  use  of  words  and  a  defective, 
use  of  conceptions ;  which  he  proposed  to  rectify  by  ascer- 
taining  the   grounds  and   extent   of  human   knowledge, 
through  investigation  of  the  properties  of  the  human  under- 
standing.     This  was  the  ongin  of  his  renowned  work  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  by  which  he  justly  acquired  the. 
greatest /distinction  for  the  modesty  und  tolerance  of  his 
way  of  thinking,  the  clearness  and  rectitude  of  his  under- 
standing, evinced  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  day,  ana  his  penetrating' 
acuteness  and  manly  honesty.    He  so  far  adopted  Bacon's, 
principles  that  he  pursued  the  method  of  experiment  and 
observation,  in  preference  to  that  of  speculation ;  applying 
it  principally  to  our  inner  nature.    His  method  of  philo- 
sophizing has  many  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
great  defects ;  Especially  that  of  avoiding  the  great  obstacles 
and  difficulties  in  the  course  of  philosophical  knowledge 
instead  of  directly  sounding  them  oy  a  more  radical  and  a 
deeper  research.    Notwithstanding,  the  opposition  which  he 
encountered  was  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  this  radical 
fault,  as  of  certain  deductions  from  his  system.     (See  §  346, 
note,  and  348,  note).    By  his  treatises  on  Toleration  and 
Education,  Locke  has  rendered  indisputable  and  undisputed 
services  to  mankind. 

345.  Locke's  great  object  and  merit,  was  the  investigation 
of  the  origin,  reality,  limits,  and  uses  of  knowledge.  He 
contested  the  hypothesis  of  Innate  Ideas,  throwing  great 
light  on  one  side  of  the  question;  and  endeavoured  to  prove 
by  an  induction  which  was  necessarily  incomplete,  that  all 
our  representations  are  acquired  by  experience.  The  two 
ultimate  sources  of  all  our  representations  are  impressions 
through  the  external  Senses,  and  Beflection,  or  the  perception 


[ 

cf  the  opentions  of  onr  minds;  wbieh lias  eanaed hia  BTstam 
to  be  called  one  of  Senaatioiialism ;  since  he  gives  even  to 
Beflection  the  appellation  of  an  Internal  Sense.  Onr  repie- 
sentations  are  partly  simple,  parti j  compound  i  among  the 
first  are  those  of  Sohditv,  Space,  Extension,  Figure,  Motion^ 
Best:  those  of  Thought  and  Will:  tiiose  of  Ezirtence» 
Time,  Duration,  Power,  Enjo^ent^  and  Pain.  Our 
simple  notions  have  an  objective^  or  absolute  and  in* 
dependent  reality.  The  soul,  like  a  ^iece  of  white  paper 
(iabuia  ra$d)y  merely  receives  their  unpressions  through 
perception,  without  adding  anything  thereto  of  her  own. 
They  represent  partly  primary,  partly  secondary  qualities 
or  properties:  among  the  first  are  Extension,  Solidi^, 
Piguie,  Number,  Movement :  among  the  latter,  (which  aie 
deduced  and  derived  as  the  first  are  direct  and  original)^ 
Colour,  Sound,  Scent.  Compound  notions  are  deduced 
firom  simple  ones  by  an  activitv  of  the  understanding,  for 
instance  by  Connection,  Opposition,  Comparison,  or  Abstrai»» 
Üon.  The  representations  so  acquired  are  those  of  Accident^ 
Substance,  and  Belation.  The  understanding  either  applies 
Experience  and  Observation  to  the  formation  of  compound 
notions,  or  by  a  totally  different  course,  develops  simple  and 
absolute  ones,  such  as  those  belonging  to  Mathematics  and 
Ethics. 

Locke  has  also  suggested  some  admirable  ideas  on  Lan- 
guage, and  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  He  defines 
knowledge  to  be  the  perception  of  the  Connection  and 
Agreement  or  the  want  of  Connection  and  Disagreement 
of  certain  representations,  which  may  be  reduced  to  four 
sources;  Identity  or  Discrepancy — ^Kelation — Co-existence 
or  necessary  connection,  ana  Beal  Existence.*  As  relates 
to  the  mode  of  this  perception,  knowledge  becomes  either 
Immediate  or  Mediate :  Immediate,  if  the  result  of  intuition, 
and  Mediate,  if  produced  by  demonstration :  to  these  must 
be  added  a  third  class  relatmg  to  particulars  ascertained  by 
sensational  cognition,  and  confined  to  matters  presented  to 
our  Senses.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  his  obser- 
vations on  the  limits  and  use,  etc.  of  knowledge  do  not  pene* 
träte  far  enough,  nor,  by  any  means,  exhaust  the  question : 
he  may  even  1^  said  to  have  pronounced  judginent  upon  tta 

»  Esaay,  B.  IV,  ch.  I,  8  1— S. 
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reaLiiy  of  kndwledge,  before  he  bad  set  vsp  bia  theorjf  an  tke* 
subject.  His  reasoning  is  far  from  being  satis£Eictor7  oq  tbft. 
principles  of  thought  and  knowledge,  all  of  which,  (eveathttl) 
of  contradiction)  he  deacribes-as  derwed  and  secondarj.  Hi» 
analysis  only  embraces  the  zDatenal,  without  extending  to 
iAxe  formal  part  of  knowledge ;  and  tmravelfl  only  a  few  of 
the  least  intricate  of  our  compound  notions.  He  deduces  ill 
knowledge  from  experience,  yet  neTe^helesa  proposes  to 
support  and  confirm  the  latter  by  yarious  insdequate  proo& ; 
and  in  this  manner  he  maintains  the  possibility  of  a  demon- 
strative knowledge  of  the  Existence  of  Go4^  s^  the  Immcnr*' 
tality  of  the  Soul ;  and  endeavours  to  erect  a^ystem  of  Meta- 
physics on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  empirical  knowledge. 

846.  It  was  the  object  of  Locke  to  liberate  philosophy 
from  vain  disputations  and  improfitable  niceties;  biit  his 
work  had  the  effect  of  discouraging,  by  the  facility  tmA 
accomodating  character  of  its  method,  more  profound  inves- 
tigation; at  the  same  time  that  he  gave  a  popular  air  to 
such  inquiries,  diminishing  the  interest  they  excited,  and 
affording  advantages  to  i^lecticism  and  Materialism.  Li 
Morals  he  adopted  the  principles  of  Experiment  and  a. 
theory  of  EudaBmonism.'  On  the  other  hand  his  system 
promoted  the  knowledge  of  Metaphysics  on  the  grounds  of: 
±!xperience,  and  contained  a  variety  of  admirable  rules  rela- 
tive to  Method,  as  weU  as  many  valuable  hints  on  points  up 
to  that  time  neglected,  His  theory  gained  a  great  numbrar 
of  adherents  in  England,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  J.  Le  Olerc^  and  Chravesa/nd  embraced  his  principles» 

'  In  Books  IT.  X.  he  developes  Ms  Coarn'MgicaX -prooi, 
^  On  the  faults  of  Locke'a  JSmpiricism  consult  Lord  Shaftesbury: 
Letters  written  by  a  Nobleman  to  a  young  man  at  the  CTmyeraity, 
Lond.  1716. 
Two  inconsiderable  works  in  answer  i%  Locke  were  published  by 
'  HEzmT  Leb  (Anti-Scepticism)  and  by  John  Kobbis,  Ltmd,  1704,  8vo» 
That  by  Bp.  Bbown  :  The  Procedure,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  Human 
Understanding,  Lond.  1729,  8vo.  second  edit,  made  more  noise,  and 
was  continued  under  the  title  of  Things  Divine  and  Supernatural  con- 
ceived by  Analogy  with  Things  Natund  and  Human,  etc.  Lond,  17S8. 
(Against  the  First  Part  BsBKiiiLET  composed  his  Alciphron,  oir  the- 
Minute  Philosopher).    To  these  must  be  added:  Two  Dissertations 
coneeming  Sense  and  Imagination,  with  an  Essay  on  OonaciousneiBs, 
LoTid.  1728,  8vo.        .    '  Cleiicus;  bom  at  Geneva  16S7;  died  178«. 
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Thence  it  graduallj  extenced  its  influence  into  (Germany. 
A  ereat  number  of  eminent  men  became  his  partisans,  and 
deduced  from  his  Empiricism  its  direct  or  remote  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  peculiar  sense  for  the 
i^prehension  of  Truth  in  matters  of  specuLition  and  prac- 
tice (Beid,  Beattie,  Büdiger) ;  the  attempt  to  establish  the 
obfecHve  Beauty  of  knowledge,  (Condillac,  Bonnet,  D' Alem- 
bert,  Condorcet) ;  the  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  SouL 
(Hartley,  Gondülac,  Bonnet);  the  fiuther  development  oi 
excellent  rules  for  the  investigation  of  Truth,  (Gravesande, 
'Tschimhausen) ;  an  inadequate  view  of  Metaphysics  con- 
sidered as  nothing  more  than  Lo^cal  reasonings  on  given 
facts  (CondiUac) ;  the  increase  of  Materialism  and  Atheism 
(La  Mettrie,  Systeme  de  la  Nature:  and  Priestley);  and 
lastly  the  conversion  of  Morality  into  interested  calculation 
(La  Bochefbucauld,  Helvetius). 

II.  Isaac  Newton, 

Works :  NstuialiB  Pkilosophin  Principia  HatJiematica,  Lond,  1687» 
4(0.  Augmented,  1718,  and  1726;  edid.  Lssubub  et  F.  Jaquieb, 
Geneva,  1739  and  1760,  8  vols.  4to.;  4  vols.  roy.  Svo.  OUug,  1822. 
Translated  by  Thorp,  4to.  1802 ;  by  Davis,  S  vols.  8vo.  Lond,  1819. 

Treatise  of  Optics,  etc.  L(md.  1704,  4to.  Optica;  Lat.  reddita  a 
Samukl  Clabki,  LavMnn,  1711,  4 to. 

Opera,  comment,  illostr.  Sam.  Hobslbt,  Lend.  1779,  5  vols.  4to. 

A  View  of  Newton's  Philosophy,  by  Hsnbt  Fxhbkbtov,  Lond. 
1726,  4to. 

GüiLL.  Jao.  S.  Gsavebahdb,  Physices  Elementa  Mathematica  Expe- 
rimentis  oonfirmata;  sive  Introdactio  ad  Philosophiam  Newtonlanam, 
Lugd,  Bat.  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

Voltaire,  £16mens  de  la  Philosophie  de  Newton,  mis  ä  la  port6e 
de  tout  le  monde,  Arnst.  1738;  and  La  M^taphysique  de  Newton,  on 
ParallMe  des  Sentimens  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz,  ibid.  1740,  8vo. 

Wright's  Commentaiy  on  Newton's  Principia.,  2  vols.  8vo.  1823. 
Sboaüd  on  Newton's  Principia,  8vo.  Oxon.  1838. 

t  Comparison  between  the  Metaphysics  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  in 
Answer  to  M.  de  Voltaire,  by  L.  M.  Katlb,  OGU.  1740,  Svo. 

t  Maclaurdt,  Statement  of  the  Discoveries  of  Newton,  1748 ;  trans- 
lated into  Lat.  by  Or.  Falck,  Vienna,  1761,  4to. 

347.  The  tendency  in  favour  of  Empirical  philosophy, 
which  had  already  become  prevalent  in  England,  was  con- 

JoH.  Clerici  Opera  Philosophica,  Amst.  1692  et  1693.     (Euvros 
•  completes,  1710,  4  vols.  4to.  et  1722.    See  §  343. 
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firmed  bj  the  authority  of  Newton.^  This  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, whose  great  discoveries  in  Physics,  (e.g.  the  theory 
of  Colours  aud  the  laws  of  Gravitation)  achieved  by  the 
calm  prosecution  of  ezpenmentaL  observations,  naturally  in- 
clined him  to  recommend  to  otners  the  same  career,  was  so 
far  &om  giving  any  encouragement  to  hypothetical  specula- 
tion, that  he  made  it  his  maxim,  that  '^  Physics  should  be  on. 
their  guard  against  Metaphysics."  Nevertheless  he  himself 
occasionally  indulged  is  such  inquiries ;  for  instance,  when 
he  suggested  that  Infinite  Space,  in  which  the  celestial 
bodies  revolve,  might  possibly  be  the  senaorium  of  the 
Deity.  He  supposed  the  existence  of  certain  properties  in- 
herent in  bodies — e.g.  that  of  weight  in  atoms — ^and  even 
presumed  that  when  Natural  Philosophy  should  have  com- 
pleted her  course  «f  Experiment,  she  might  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  Moral  Philosopl^ :  inasmuch  as  a  more 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  First  Great  Cause,  and  of  our 
relations  to  Him,  may  assist  us  in  acquiring  a  fuller  sense 
of  our  duties  towards  Him.* 

III.  English  School  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Beaction 
excited  against  the  JSmpiricism  of  Zocke. 

348.  A  school  was  formed  in  England,  whose  object  was 
to  establish  the  principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  basis 
of  natural  reason,  and  who  to  this  end  adopted  the  experi- 
mental method  of  Bacon.  They  sought  for  our  first  ideas 
<rf  moral  obligation  not  in  the  Understanding  itself  but  in  a 
peculiar  and  separate  sense,  (Moral  Sense)  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
IS  by  the  senses  that  we  acquire  all  knowledge  of  real 
objects.  With  the  desire  of  opposing  the  selfish  system  of 
Hobbes  (see  §  326),  and  with  the  hope  of  exposing  some  of 
his  inconsistancies,  Richard  Oumberland^  endeavoured  to 
established  the  existence  of  a  principle  totally  dijöTerent — of 
Benevolence  towards  man  ana  devotion  to  Gx>d ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  by  reasoning  that  such  a  principle  was  tho 

>  Bom  at  Wolstrop  in  Lincolnshire,  1642 ;  Professor  of  Mathematioil 
40»  Oambridge  1669;  died  1727. 
3  Optic,  lib.  Ill,  Qu.  xxzi,p.  330. 
^  Bom  1632;  died  1719^ 


kgitiinate  foundation  of  all  our  duties  and  of  our  higlieflt 
hi»pmeM.^ 

Tnese  new  views  were  carried  still  farther  by  a  memorable 
oharactei^— ..in^oiiy  JjiMey  Ooopery  Earl  of  SktFfteihwry-?  the 
friend  of  Locke»  but  whose  penetration  detected  the  con- 
sequences which  might  be  deduced  from  a  system  of  exclu- 
aire  Empiricism  (see  §  346).  He  made  Tirtue  to  consist  in 
the  harmony  of  our  social  and  selfish  propensities,  aod  in 
the  iutomal  satisfaction  which  is  the  result  of  disinterested 
actions,  accompanied  necessarily  by  the  happiness  of  the 
individual.'  Like  Plato,  he  was  inclined  to  identify  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good. 

The  ingenious  W.  WcUatton^  maintained  that  Truth  is 
the  Supreme  Good,  and  the  source  of  all  pure  Morality ; 
laying  it  down  as  the  foundation  of  his  argument  that  every 
action  is  a  good  one  that  expresses  in  act  a  true  proposition. 

349.  The  consequences  of  the  Empiricism  of  Locke  had 
become  so  decidedly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Atheism, 
Scepticism,  Materialism,  and  Lreligion,'  that  they  induced 

>  BicHÄBD  CüMBEBLAin),  De  Legibus  Natur»  Disquisitio  PhiloB(h 
phica»  in  qua,  etc.,  Elementa  Philosophise  Hobbesianae  cum  Moralis 
tum  Civilis  coDsiderantur  et  refutantur,  Lond,  1672,  4io.  Translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Jko.  Towebs,  4to.  Dublin,  1750.  Trad.  Fran^. 
avec  des  Remarques  de  Babbktbao,  Anuierd.  1744, 4ta 

^  Bom  at  London  1671 ;  died  at  Kaples  1713. 

'  Shattesbubt,  Characteristics  of  Man,  Lond.  1783,  8  vols.  12meb 
An  Inqmiy  concerning  Virtue  and  Merit,  1699.  And,  The  Moralists. 
The  same,  published  by  Babkebville,  Birmingham,  1773,  3  vols.  Sto. 

See  Memoirs  towards  a  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  drawn  from 
the  Papers  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  collected  by  Ls  Cuebo^  in  the  seeond 
volume  of  the  Miscell.  Works  of  Locke. 

^  Bom  1659 ;  died  1724. 

W.  WoLLASTOzr,  The  Religion  of  Kature  Delineated,  Lond,  1724— 
1726—1738. 

Examination  of  the  notion  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil  advanced  in 
a  late  book  entitled  The  Religion  ot  Nature  Delineated,  by  Jomr 
Clabke,  Lond,  1725,  8vo. 

J.  M.  Dbechsleb,  On  WoUaston's  Moral  Philosophy,  Erlang,  1801» 
and  1803,  8vo.  second  edition. 

A  We  may  here  refer  to  many  writings  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute 
OB  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  between  William  Cowabd,  a  physieian, 
who  denied  it  in  several  works  (from  1702  to  1707),  and  his  opponents 
J.  Tdbneb,  J.  Bbouohtoit,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  the  controvei^f 
excited  by  H.  Dodwbll,  who  had  maintained  that  it  was  mortal. 
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ihd  öebbraled  Dr.  Sam.  Cla/rhe^  after  Locke  and  Newton^ 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  English  philosophers,  to  «iter 
the  lists  as  a  redoubtable  adversarj  of  the  new  opinion««* 
Admitting  the  eidstence  of  a  necessary  connection  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion  based  on  Beason,  dail» 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God, 
by  maintaining  the  necessity  that  an  independent  and  uii- 
cnangeable  Being  should  have  existed  from  all  etemilTr» 
He  described  the  Deity  as  the  subject  or  atibstratum  of  inn«- 
nite  space  and  time,  and  asserted  that  space  and  time  wrate 
His  accidents :.  alleging  some  insufficient  reasons  for  moral 
free-will;  and  sinking  virtue  into  a  compliance  with  pro* 
priety}    On  the  other  hand,  the  Scepticism  of  Bayle  in* 

*  Bom  at  Norwich  1675;-^th6  pupil  of  Newtoa^^ed  172^ 

'  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Dodwell,  already  referred  to^  he 
endeavoured  to  deduce  the  doctrine  of  the  ImmoitalitT^  of  the  Soul 
from  our  ideas  of  Immaterial  existence:  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodirdi; 
wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  Epistolary  Discourse  agadnst  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  are  particularly  answered,  ete.  Lend.  1706y 
Svo.  The  noted  Freethinker,  Ant.  Collxnb  (a  disciple  of  Lookb,  bom 
at  Heston  1676 ;  died  1729),  pointed  out  the  defects  of  this  answer  ia 
his  Letter  of  the  learned  idr.  H.  Dodwell,  containing  some  Bemaiks 
<Mi  a  pretended  demonstration  of  the  Immateriality  and  natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  in  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer  to  his  late  Epistolaty 
Discourse,  Lond,  1708,  8vo.,  which  gave  occasion  to  several  writings 
exchanged  between  Collins  and  Clarke.  See  the  eoUection  mentioned 
in  bibUogr.  §  356,  and,  Philosophioil  Inquiry  concerning  Uomaa 
Idberty,  Xon<2. 1715;  with  Supplements^  1717,  8vo.  etc. 

Clarke's  Natural  Theology  is  contained  in  his  various  SermonSy 
nnder  this  general  title :  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes of  Ood,  Lond,  1705  et  1706,  2  vola  Svo.  And,  Verity  and 
Certitude  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Limd.  1705.  The  col- 
lection to  which  we  have  referred  contains  also  the  compositions  of 
Clarke  relative  to  his  dispute  with  Leibnitz  on  the  subject  of  Spaos 
and  Time,  etc.  (See  also  the  Collection  of  Polz,  mentioned  in  §  88, 
IL  c.) 

The  Works  of  Sam.  Clarke,  Lond.  1788--42,  4  vols,  folio.  Hoadu« 
has  written  his  life. 

'  Sam.  Clabke,  Discourse  concerning  the  Unchangeable  Obligations 
of  Natural  Religion,  Lond,  1708.  In  answer  to  this  appeared:  The 
foundation  of  Morality  in  Theory  and  Practice,  considered  in  an  Bxa- 
mination  of  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's  opinion  concerning  the  original  ai 
Moral  Obligation ;  as  also  of  the  notion  oi  Virtue  advanced  in  a  late 
book  entitled :  An  Inquiry  into  tiie  original  of  our  ideas  of  Beauty  and 
Virtue,  by  John  Claskb,  York  (without  date). 
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daced  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  WtUiam  ESmg,^  to  publish  a 
qrstem  of  Divine  Justice,  prior  to  that  of  Leibnitz ;  which 
Was  r^ublished  under  another  and  more  extended  form  by 
John  Clarke  (the  brother  of  Samuel),  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  make  Self-love  the  principle  of  Virtue.*  The  naturalists 
John  Boj^  and  William  Derham^  took  part  in  these  disputes 
bj  publications  half  physical  and  half  theological.  Collier^ 
and  Berkeley  followed  a  course  completely  different.  The 
last,  in  particular,  a  profound  and  enlightened  thinker,  ani- 
mated by  an  honest  love  for  humanity,  and  venerable  for  his 
personal  character,  was  moved  by  the  evil  consequences 
VUch  the  prevaili^  theory  of  i^piricism  had  Deduced. 
He  was  led  to  imagine  that  the  fruitful  source  of  all  such 
aberrations  was  the  imfounded  belief  in  the  reality  and  exis- 
tence of  the  external  world ;  and  adopted  a  system  of  abso- 

^  De  Origine  Mali,  anctore  Güuelho  Eikg,  etc.  Lond,  1702,  8vo. 
Snbfleqnently  translated  into  English.  Leibnitz,  in  his  System  of 
Divine  Justice,  frequently  has  an  eye  to  this  work,  which  Bayle  has 
combatted  in  his  R^ponse  aux  Questions  d'nn  Provincial. 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil,  etc.,  Lond.  1720 — 
21,  2  vols.  8vo.  '  John  Ray,  or  Wray;  bom  1628 ;  died  1705. 

*  Died  1785. 

Will.  Debhax'b  Physico-Theology,  etc.  Lond,  1718,  8vo.  Astro- 
Theology,  etc.  ihid,  1714.  In  German,  by  T.  A.  Fabbioiüs,  Hamb, 
1766-8.  Three  Physico-Theological  Discourses,  Lond.  1721,  8vo. ; 
and.  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Works  of  Creation,  sixtii  edition, 
Lond,  1714. 

'  Clavis  Universalis,  or  a  New  Inquiry  after  Truth,  being  a  Demon- 
stration of  the  Non-existence  or  Impossibility,  by  Collieb,  Lond, 
1718,  8vo.  Keprinted,  i^(2tn&.  1886;  and  by  Dr.  Pabb,  in  a  volume 
of  Metaphysical  Tracts,  pub.  1828. 

*  Born  at  Kilkrin,  in  Ireland,  1684;  bishop  of  Cloyne  1734;  died  1753. 
Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  Lond.  1710,  8vo. ; 

2nd  ed.  1725.  Three  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  ibid, 
1713,  8vo.  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher,  ibid.  1732,  8vo. ; 
1734,  2  vols.  8vo.  Theory  of  Vision,  ibid,  1709,  8vo.  The  Works, 
ibid.  1784,  2  vols.  4to. 

Attached  to  his  works  is  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Abbuthkot; 
probably  the  same  which  appeared  separately  under  the  title  of 
An  Account  of  the  Life  of  G.  Berkeley,  Lond.  1776,  8vo. 

A  work  has  been  published  by  f  J.  C.  Eschenbaoh,  Host,  1756,  8to., 
which  contains  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  philosophen 
(particularly  of  Collier  and  Berkeley)  who  have  denied  the  existence 
St  their  own  bodies  and  of  the  external  world;  with  notes  in  refutation 
of  the  text. 
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lute  Idealism  as  the  only  correctiye  and  as  the  onlj  true 
system.  Berkeley  has  evinced  no  little  sagacity  in  the 
arguments  he  adduces  to  show  the  difficulties  attendant  oil 
outward  experience,  and  the  obsciu^ty  of  our  notions  of 
Substance,  Accident,  and  Extension;  maintaining  that  our 
senses  convey  to  us  none  but  sensational  properties,  and  do 
not  afford  us  any  proof  of  the  existence  or  substantiality  of 
objects  of  sense;  and  that  consequently  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  independent  of  our  representations  is  a 
chimsBra.  Consequently  none  but  Spirits  exist:  man  can 
perceive  nothing  but  his  feelings  and  representations ;  but 
as  he  certainly  is  not  the  cause  to  himself  of  these,  it  is  no 
less  certain  from  their  multiplicity  and  variety,  as  well  aa 
their  harmony  and  consiötency,  that  they  are  communicated 
by  a  Spirit,  (as  none  but  spirits  exist),  and  by  a  Spirit  of  in- 
miite  perfections — G-od.  Though  dependent  on  Gtod  for 
knowledge,  man  is  nevertheless  endowed  with  absolute  free- 
will, and  the  cause  to  himself  of  his  own  errors  and  crimes. 
Collier's  work  never  attained  the  celebrity  enjoyed  by  the 
elegant  dialogues  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  but  both,  with  a 
laudable  wish  to  preserve  fit)m  decay  the  elements  of  natural 
Ethics,  alike  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
Idealism,  on  principles  first  advanced  by  Malebranche ;  and 
trusted  that  they  had  destroyed  to  the  root  Scepticism  and 
Atheism.  Their  doctrines,  however,  had  little  influence  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  English  school  of  philosophy. 

Berkeley's  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Vision  are  also  of 
interest. 

350.  The  system  of  Benevolence  we  have  referred  to 
(§  348),  was  more  fully  developed  by  a  new  philosopher* 
Fromds  Sutcheson,^  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  Scottish  School,  placed  in  a  still  stronger  light 
than  his  predecessors  the  contradiction  existing  between 

^  Bom  in  Ireland  1694:  became  a  profeaaor  at  Glasgow  1729;  died 
1747. 

Francis  Hutoheson,  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  onr  Ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,  Lond,  1720.  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Guiding  of 
PassionB  and  Affections,  with  illustrations  on  the  Moral  Sense,  aid, 
1728.  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in  three  books,  etc.,  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character  of  the  author, 
by  Will.  LssßBMASis,  ibid.  1755,  2  Tols.  4to. 
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£Mf-lav6  and  Yixtue.  He  allowe  the  appeHiitioii  of  Good  t« 
those  ad^ns  alone  ^diich  are  dUinterested  and  flow  from 
the  prineiple  of  Beneyolence.  The  last  has  no  refei^^ioe  to 
tftj^ediencj  nor  personal  advantages,  nor  even  to  the  more 
r^ned  enjoyments  of  moral  syinpathv,  the  obligations  of 
Season  and  Truth,  or  of  the  Divine  Will.  It  is  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  prmciple;  a  moral  sentiment  or  instinct  of 
great  dignity  and  authority;  and  the  end  of  which  is  to 
regulate  the  passions,  and  decide,  in  fiivour  of  Virtue,  the 
eenflict  between  the  interested  and  disinterested  affections. 
On  this  foundation  Hutcheson  erected  all  the  superstruo 
ture  of  the  Moral  Duties. 

His  inquiries  are  valuable  also  as  tending  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

IV.    Hrench  Moral  Phihsopherg. 

351.  In  IVance  Moral  Philosophy  took  nearly  the  same 
meperimenial  direction.  The  Jesuits  having  endeavoured  to 
render  popular  the  species  of  morality  which  &voured  their 
mids  by  founding  it  on  looser  principles  of  obligation,^  the 
&thers  of  the  Oratoire  or  Port  Boyal,  Amauld,  Pascaiy 
I^ole,  MaMranche  (§§  337,  341,  342),  opposed  to  theirs  a 
rigid  system  of  Ethics,  but  which,  being  occasionally  mysf 
tbal  and .  enthusiastic,  was  not  likely  to  be  permanently 
established.  Pran^ak  Dtie  de  la  Mochefimcavld^  on  the 
other  hand  painted  human  nature  as  he  had  found  it; 
representing  it  as  directed  solely  by  Self-love ;  and  supply- 
ing a  convenient  sort  of  Morality  tor  the  use  of  the  most 
corrupted  portion  of  the  upper  classes.  Bernard  de  Monde' 
ville^  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Virtue  is  nothing  more 
than  the  artificial  effect  of  Policy  and  Ostentation,  and  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits:    a  detestable  doctrine, 

^  See  La  Morale  des  Jesuites^  etc.  Mons,  16&9, 8vo. 

2  Bom  1612;  died  1680. 

B^flexiona,  ou  Sentences  et  Maximeg  Morales  de  M.  de  La  Boehe- 
foucauld,  Farts,  1690,  12mo.;  Amaterd,  1705,  12mo.  Ayec  des 
Remarques  par  Amelot  de  la  HousaATS,  Paris,  1714.  Maximes  et 
(Eavrea  completes,  Paris,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

3  He  was  bom  at  Dort,  1670,  of  a  French  family,  and  lived  IR 
London,  where  he  practised  as  a  pbysiciaii.    Died  1788. 
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irhich  removed  all  fundamental  distinotion  between  rig^ 
and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice.^ 

V.    Sceptics  of  this  Period. 

352.  Scepticism  had  been  employed  by  Nicole  and  by 
Bossuet,*  and  by  several  other  writers,  as  the  means  of 
bringing  back  the  Protestants  to  the  pale  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  and  of  exalting  its  authority  by  setting  forth  the 
incertitude  and  fallibility  of  human  reason.'  Two  indi- 
viduals, however,  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  spirit 
of  criticism,  undertook  still  farther  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Scepticism  for  its  own  own  sake.  The  first  was  the  prelate 
P.  iDan,  Huetf  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and 
versed  in  almost  every  department  of  science.  He  had 
in  his  youth  embraced  the  Cartesian  system,  but  became 
dissatisfied  with  it  on  studying  the  works  of  Empiricus  (see 
§  336)  ;  and  renounced  Qassendi's  theory,  because  adverse 

1  See  hiB  eelebrated  Fable  of  the  Bees,  which  he  published  in  1706 : 
¥he  Grumbling  Hive^  or  Knaves  turned  Honest.  Eight  years  i^r- 
wards  he  published,  with  illustrations:  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or 
FriTate  Vices  made  Public  Benefits,  Lond.  1714.  To  defend  bis 
doctrine,  he  composed  six  dialogues,  which  fonn  the  second  volume 
of  the  entire  work  in  the  edit,  of  1728,  and  in  those  which  followed. 
To  these  he  added :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Yirtue,  sixth 
.edit.  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Alel- 
I^iron  of  Berkeley  is  principally  directed  against  this  author.  He 
VBB  answered  also  by  other  writers,  particularly  by  W.  Law  :  Remarks 
upon  a  Dook :  The  Fable,  etc.,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Lond,  1724 ; 
second  edit.  1725.  And  [Bluet]  Inquiry  whether  a  general  practice 
of  Virtue  tends  to  the  Wealth  or  Poverty,  Benefit  or  Disadvantage  of 
-a  People,  etc.  Lond,  1725,  8vo. 

MANOEvnjiE,  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Chorch,  Qovemment, 
etc.  Lond,  1720.  * 

*  Bishop  of  Meaux;  bom  1617;  died  1704. 

'  Franc.  Tubbbtini,  Pyrrhonismus  Pontificins,  Lugd.  Bat.  1692. 

*  Bom  at  Caen  1680 ;  died  1721. 

Pbtbi  Dan.  Hueth  Oommentarins  de  Rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus, 
Hcbg.  Com,  1718,  12mo.  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  Amstel.  1679^ 
8vo.  1680,  8vo.    Censura  Philosophiae  Cartesianae;  and  other  works. 

üuestiones  Ainetanse  de  Concordia  Bationis  et  Fidei,  Cadom,  1690 ; 
4to.;  Lip8. 1693—1719,  4to. 

Traits  de  la  Faiblesse  de  TEsprit  Humain,  Avrist,  1728, 12mo.  In 
answer  to  this:  Ant.  Müratobi,  Trattato  della  Forza  deir  Intend!« 
mento  Umano,  ossia  11  Pirronismo  confutato,  Tene^.  1745;  third  edit. 
1766,  8vo. 
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to  a  pious  fiutb.  In  tbis  maimer  lie  fell  into  pliilosopliical 
Scepticism,  which  in  his  later  writings  he  made  public. 
He  admits  that  truth  must  doubtless  exist  in  Objects,  but 
asserts  that  it  can  be  known  only  to  Gt)d.  The  Human 
Understanding  has  so  many  obstacles  to  encounter  in  its 
progress  towards  knowledge,  that  it  cannot  hope  to  attain 
it,  nor  can  it  be  assured  of  the  complete  correspondence  of 
its  cognitions  with  their  objects.  Faith  aLone  can  impart 
certainty ;  but  this  is  not  attainable  on  Sceptical  principles, 
because  it  does  not  spring  firom  Season,  but  firom  a  super» 
natural  working  of  God,  and  has  reference  to  a  Truth  abso- 
lute in  itself,  and  the  offspring  of  a  distinct  revelation. 

JPierre  BayW  appears  not  to  have  been  so  intimately 
convinced  as  Glanviile  (§  343)  of  the  possibility  of  a  true 
Philosophy,  although  he  contributed  more  than  the  other 
had  done  to  open  a  way  to  the  discovery  of  it,  by  his  inge» 
nious  attacks  on  the  Dogmatic  Systems,  and  by  showing 
that  Scepticism  cannot  be  the  ultimate  end  of  Beason. 
This  great  scholar  and  honourable  man  possessed  not  so 
much  a  profound  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  as  a  quick 
sagacity  and  critical  judgment.  These  talents,  improved 
by  extensive  reading  (particularly  of  Plutarch  and  Mon- 
tai^e)  and  the  study  of  the  various  philosophical  systems 
and  religious  tenets  of  his  time,  had  the  e£^  of  forming 
in  him  a  sceptical  way  of  thinking,  and  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  historical  criticism,  of  which  up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  example.  He  was  bom  at  Carlat  in  the 
county  of  Foix,  1647,  his  father  being  a  reformed  minister ; 
and  Mter  many  vicissitudes  which  befel  his  party  in  the 
Church,  held  a  professor's  place  at  Sedan,  ana  afterwards 

^  PiERBB  Batle,  Pens6eB  sur  les  Combtecf,  1681,  Amsterd,  1722 — 
1726,  4  voli.  8vo. 

Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique. 

B^ponses  aux  Questions  d*uii  Provincial,  Rotterd.  1704,  5  vols.  8vo. 
Lettres,  Rotterd,  1712 ;  Amst,  1729,  8vo.  (Euvres  Diveraes,  La  Ha/ye, 
1726—1731,  4  voU.  fol. 

Dbs  Maizeaux,  La  Vie  de  P.  Bayle,  Amst,  1780, 12mo. ;  La  ffayt, 
1782,  2  vols.  12mo. :  et  en  avant  du  Dictionn.  edit.  d*Amsterd.  1730 
et  1740;  et  ^<!W«,  1741. 

0.  M.  Pfaffh  Dissertationes  Anti-BeliansB  tres,  Tubing,  1719,  4to. 

Fxubbbaoh,  Pierre  Bayle  nach  seinem  fUr  die  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
sophie und  Menschheit  intereasantestea  Momenten,  dargestellt  und 
gewürdigt,  1838. 
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at  Botterdam  (1681) ;  became  embroQed  in  manj  coniro- 
versies,  and  died  in  a  fortunate  state  of  independence,  A.D. 
1706.  He  was  a  firm  and  sincere  friend  of  Truth,  and 
succeeded  in  combating  the  prejudices,  the  errors,  the  follies, 
and  especially  the  superstitions  of  intolerance  with  the  arms 
jof  reasoning,  of  erudition,  and  of  a  lively  wit.  At  first  he 
embraced  the  Carte^an  system,  but  having  compared  it 
with  others,  and  accustomed  himself  to  Sceptical  discus- 
sions, he  ceased  to  confide  even  in  the  possibility  of  a 
positive  rational  knowledge,  and  brought  himself  to  believe 
That  Beason  was  dear-stghted  enough  to  detect  errovy  hut 
not  8i{ßcientlg  so,  without  external  aid,  to  attain  to  Truth. 
In  short,  that  without  a  Eevelation  from  above  she  only 
leads  asteiy.  With  such  views  he  applied  himself  con- 
stantly to  detect  the  weak  sides,  contradictions,  and  imper- 
fections of  every  sect  and  system,  which  nevertheless  bad 
had  their  supporters :  particularly  insisting  on  the  difficul- 
ties which  belong  to  the  questions  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity, — Creation— Providence — ^Evil,  Moral  and  Physical — 
Immateriality — ^Free-will,  and  the  reality  of  our  knowledge 
of  an  external  world.  At  the  same  time  that  he  opposed 
[Reason  to  Eevelation,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  beacon 
in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects,  he  did  not  fail  to  point 
out,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever,  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  theological  morals,  is  at  variance  with  Beason,  and  force 
men  thereby  to  inquiries  still  more  profound.  Li'his  dis- 
cussions on  Providence  carried  on  with  Jean  Le  Clerc^ 
(§  346),  with  Isaac  Jacqueht  (§  340),  and  with  Leibnitz,  on 

I  Lb  CiiEr.0  wrote  hi  answer  to  Bayle :  Defease  de  la  Providence 
centre  les  Manichdena;  dont  les  Baisons  ont  $i6  propos^es  par  H. 
Bayle  dans  son  Dictionnaire  Critique  (dans  le  t.  I,  des  Farrhasiana^ 
p.  303).  This  work  is  composed  on  the  principles  of  Origen.  Le 
Olerc  also  undertook  tlie  defence  of  Cudworth's  System,  especially  of 
his  hypothesis  of  Plastic  Natures:  the  discussion  produced  a  mul- 
titude of  writings  on  both  sides,  and  finally  led  Le  Clerc  to  accuse 
Bayle  of  Atheism. 

J  AOQUELOT  attacked  the  theological  opinions  of  Bayle  in  his  work. 
Conformity  de  la  Fol  avec  la  Baison,  ou  Defense  de  la  Religion  contre 
les  principales  Difficult^s  r^pandues  dans  la  Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  (Mtique  de  M.  Bayle,  Amst.  1705,  Svo.  Bayle  replied  to  him  in 
his  R^ponses  anx  Questions  d'un  Provincial.  Jacquelot  then  pub- 
lished an  Examen  de  la  Theologie  de  M.  Bayle ;  and  the  latter  rejoined 
by,  Entretiens  de  Maxime  et  de  Th^mistej  on  R^ponse  ä  TJBlxamen  de 
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the  oririn  of  Eril  (§  359),  and  others,  lie  alwsfspreservei 
the  caLnness  and  dignity  of  a  philosopher.  His  woifcs 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
and  on  the  other  hand  also,  to  the  propagation  of  an  nnte^ 
nable  spirit  of  free-thinking.  Jeam^Baptiste  de  Boyety  Mar^ 
quis  eTArgens^  also  appeared  as  a  Sceptic  of  a  narrow  spirit. 
The  Sceptical  School  was  attacked,  but  not  overcome,  by 
P.  de  ViUemandy^  J.  P.  de  Crouaaz^  and  Jbrm^y.* 


PEOGEESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GEEMANT. 

Fuffenioff. 

354.  About  the  middle  of  the  seveateenth  century  Phi- 
losophy acquired  in  Germany  renewed  energies,  though 
these  were  at  first  confined  to  a  limited  sphere.  Samuel 
JFr.  BaroH  von  Buffendorf  reduced  Natural  Law  to  the 
forms  of  a  science.  He  was  bom  1632,  at  Moke,  near 
Chemnitz ;  and  having  studied  the  Corteuan  philosophy  at 
Jena,  became  in  1661  professor  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations  at  Heidelberg,  afterwards  at  Lund,  and  died  hia- 
toriographer  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  at  Berlin,  1694. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  opinions  of  Hobbes  and 
GrotiuB,  and  discussed  Natural  Law  as  a  separate  queB<»m» 
independent  of  the  obligations  of  Bevealed  Bengion  or 
Positive  Civil  Law.  The  philoso|)hers  of  the  Theolocpcal 
school  became  in  consequence,  his  enemies;  particumrly 
Yalent  Alberti  and  Joachim  Zentgrave. 

Puffendorf  first  gave  a  currency  to  the  principle  of  So- 
ciability, which  Grotius  had  started;  and  maintained  that 

la  Theologie  de  M.  Bayle,  par  M.  Jacqnelot.  This  work  appeared  m 
Soiterdam  in  1707,  after  the  death  of  the  author.  Jaoquelot  replied  te 
it  by  another. 

^  Chamberlain  of  Frederick  the  Great;  died  at  Alz,  his  native  town, 
1770.  His  principal  works  are  :  Histoire  de  TEsprit  humaln,  14  vols. 
12ino.  (best  edition),  Berlin,  1765 ;  Lettres  Cabalistiques,  7  vols.  ISmo. 
La  Haytf  1769 ;  Lettres  Juives,  6  vols.  8vo.  La  Haye,  1788»  He 
translated  Julian,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Timseus  Locrus,  ^. 

s  Pbtbi  db  YUiiiBMANDT,  Scepticlsmus  Debellatns,  sen  Haman« 
Cognationis  Ratio  ab  imis  radicibus  ezplicata,  etc.  Lugd,  BaL  1687» 
4to.    See  §  189. 

^  See  the  works  mentlo&ed  1 124«  ^  Ibid, 
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in  virtue  of  this  motiye,  which  is  allied  ta  Self-love»  man 
desires  the  society  and  co-operation  of  his  fellow-men; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,  (the  state  of  Nature  described  by  Hobbes),  and 
in'  consequence  of  the  multip^licity  of  his  desires,  and  the 
impossibility  of  easily  satisfying  them,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stability of  his  natum  disposition,  he  is  no  less  inclined 
to  do  mjury  to  others,  and  is  furnished  with  the  means 
of  doing  so  in  his  address  and  cunning.  From  these  con- 
siderations he  infers,  on  the  principle  of  Self-love,  the 
first  law  of  society,  that  we  should  each  individually  labour 
to  maintain  the  social  compact,  which  derives  its  autho- 
rity direct  from  God,  as  the  Creator  of  mankind.  !EVom  this 
ongin  Fuffendorf  deduces  the  laws  of  Morality  and  Juris- 
diction. He  does  not,  indeed,  discriminate  betwe^u  Natu« 
ral  and  Moral  Eight,  and  frequently  recurs  to  Christianity 
for  positive  precepts ;  yet  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  Universal  phüosophy  of  practiee.  The 
multifarious  disputes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  particularly 
with  Alberti  (§  336),  were  of  little  service  to  the  cause  of 
philosophy.  He  has,  perhaps,  been  as  much  encumbered  by 
his  commentators  as  his  adversaries. 

Sam.  Püffendobf,  Elementa  Jurispnidexitiffi  Universalis,  ffag.  Cam, 
1660 ;  Jen.  8vo. 

De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium  libb.  VIII,  Lund.  1672  i  Franco/. 
1684,  4to. ;  cum  Notis  Hebth,  Babbeyraci,  et  MASCOvn,  Franco/,  et 
Lips.  1744)  1749,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  other  editions.  Translated  into 
English  by  Kbnnbt,  folio,  1729,  and  1749.  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Oivis 
libb.  II,  Lund.  1673,  Svo.  and  other  editions.  Cum  Notis  Yarionuo, 
Ludff.  Bat.  1769,  2  vols.  Svo.  Eris  Scandica,  Franco/.  1686.  On  the 
Katural  Law  of  Pufiendorf,  see  Leibnitz.    (Cf.  §  360,  note.) 

I.    Leibnitz. 

FoirrEVELLE,  Eloge  de  K.  de  Leibnitz,  dans  THistoire  de  TAcad.. 
Eoy.  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1716.  t  The  biography  it  contains  was 
founded  on  a  Memoir  communicated  by  J.  Q.  von  'Eooakd,  Which  hais 
been  published  by  Von  Mubr»  in  the  Journal  oif  the  Histoiy  nf  the 
Arts,  etc.,  part  VII,  Numb.  1779. 

Baillt,  Eloge  de  M.  de  Leibnitz,  qui  a  remportg  le  Prix  de  rAea^ : 
d^mie  de  Berlin,  1769,  4to. 

Leben  und  Yerzeichniss  der  Schriften ,  des  Herrn  v.  Leibnitz,  iiji 
LtJDOVioi's  Ausführlichem  Entwurf  einer  vollständigen  Historie  dei» 
Leibnitz'sehen  Philosophie,  im  ersten  Bande,  Leipz,  1737,  8vo. 
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LAMnaoHTy  Leben  des  Herrn  r.  Leibnitz,  BeHin,  1749,  8ro. 
Geschichte  des  Herrn  von  Leibniii,  ans  den  Franz.  des  BmiB 
T.  Javoovbt,  Leipz.  1757, 8vo. 

A.  O.  KAsnm'B  Lobsehrift  anf  Leibnitz,  Aüona,  1769,  4to. 
Mich.  HissMAinr,  Versuch  über  das  Leben  des  Freiherm  Ton  Leib- 
nitz, MüntUr,  1788,  8yo. 

A  Life  of  Leibnitz,  bj  BEHBEBa,  is  to  be  found  in  the  f  Hanoverian 
Kagazine,  1787,  year  xxv ;  and  another  among  the  t  Lives  and  Cha- 
racters of  distinguished  Germans,  by  KuEnr,  1  vol. ;  as  weil  as  a  third 
in  the  f  German  Pantheon,  by  Ebebhabd. 

GuHBAUBB,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr  Ton  Leibnitz :  eine  Biogra- 
phie, (1842—1846). 

355.  The  comprehensive  genius  of  Oottfried  William 
LeUmitz  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  philosophy,  and  im- 
parted to  it,  in  G^ermany  at  least,  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse.  All  that  can  interest  or  exercise  the  unaerstand- 
ing  was  attempted  by  bis  great  and  original  mind,  more 
especially  in  Mathematics  and  Pbilosopby.  He  was  igno- 
rant of  no  one  branch  of  leamin|;,  and  in  all  be  has  shown 
the  fertUitj  of  bis  mind  by  the  discoveries  be  suggested  or 
attempted.  He  was  the  iounder  of  a  school  in  Oermanj, 
which  distinguished  itself  for  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
principles  it  embraced,  and  the  systematic  manner  in  which 
these  were  developed — a  school  which  effected  the  final 
oyerthrow  of  the  Scholastic  system,  and  extended  its  bene- 
ficial influence  over  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences.  Leib- 
nitz, by  bis  example  and  his  exertions,  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  great  reyolution,  by  combining  the  philosophical 
systems  which  had  prevailea  up  to  his  time — ^by  his  well- 
trained  and  original  spirit — ^by  his  extraordinary  learning — 
the  liberality  of  his  mind,  and  that  spirit  ot  toleration  wmch  ' 
led  him  always  to  discover  some  favourable  point  of  view  in 
what  he  criticised — something;,  even  in  the  most  despised 
and  neglected  systems,  which  might  suggest  matter  for 
research.  To  this  must  be  added  his  sense  of  harmony,  and 
the  infinitude  of  bright  ideas,  hints,  and  conjectures,  which 
were  perpetually,  as  it  were,  scintillating  from  his  brilliant 
mind,  though  he  left  to  others  the  task  of  collecting  and 
combining  them. 

He  was  bom  June  21, 1646,  at  Leipsic,  where  his  farther 
was  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  and  studied  the  same 
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science  under  J.  Thomasius  (bom  1622,  died  1684),  apphr- 
ing  Himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  Mathematics^  and  the 
study  of  Natural  Law ;  read  the  Classics  in  the  original 
tongues,  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whose  doctnnes 
he  endeavoured  at  an  early  age  to  combine.  The  cultivation 
of  his  mind  was  advanced,  and  the  versatility  and  address  of 
his  natural  parts  promoted,  by  immense  reading  and  a  mul* 
tifarious  correspondence— by  his  early  independence  of 
mind — ^by  his  travels,  particularly  to  Paris  and  London — 
and  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men and  princes,  and  most  illustrious  sages  of  his  tune. 
He  died,  Kovember  14, 1716,  at  Hanover,  of  which  state  he 
was  a  privy-councillor  and  keeper  of  the  library ;  scarcely 
less  honoured  after  his  death  than  during  his  hie,  as  is 
testified,  among  other  things,  by  a  monument  recently 
erected  to  him. 

§  856. 

Works:  His  Dissert,  de  Principio  Individnationis.  Lips»  1664. 
Specimen  Qasestionnm  Philosophicamm  ex  Jure  colleetarum,  ibid, 
€od.  Tract  de  Arte  Combinatoria,  cui  subneza  est  Demonstratio 
Ezistentin  Dei  ad  Mathematicam  certitudinem  ezacta.  Lips.  1666; 
Frrf.  1694.  The  first  Philosophical  Treatises  of  Leibnitz  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Acta  Eruditomm,  from  1684;  and  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  from  1691. 

GoTTFR.  W.  LEiBNirn  Opera,  studio  Lud.  Dutens,  Genev,  1768, 
6  vols.  4to.    Opera  Philosophical  ed.  Ebdmann,  roy.  Svo.  BeroL  1840. 

German  works,  ed.  by  Gübbauxb,  8vo.  Berl.  1838,  et  seq,  (Envres 
Philosophiques,  par  M.  Eud.  Ebioh  BASPEet  K.  Kabt^[vb,  Amsterd» 
1765,  4to.  The  German  edition  contains  Remarks  and  Additions,  by- 
J.  H.  F.  IJlbioh,  Halle,  1778—1780,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  which  passed  between  the  late  learned' 
M.  Leibnitz  and  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  years  1715  and  1716,  relating 
to  the  Principles  d  Katural  Philosophy  and  Religion;  London,  1717,. 
8vo.  ' 

Leibnitii  Otium  Hanoveranum,  siye  Miscellanea  G.  W.  Leibnitii,  ed. 
JoAOH.  Ps.  Feller,  i^t^.  1718,  Svo.;  et,  Honumenta  varia  inedita^. 
Lips.  1724,  4to.  Epistolse  ad  Diverses,  ed.  Che.  Kobthold,  Lips. 
1734, 1742, 4  vols.  8vo. 

Commercium  Epistolicum  Leibnitianum,  ed.  Jo.  Dan.  Gbubh^. 
Manov.  et  Qming,  1745,  2  vols.  4to. 

>  Under  Erh.  Weigel,  at  Jena,  (who  died  1690). 
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CSMBiDMcil  XplMiei  Lelbattiaal  tjpki  wmiam  «fulgiü  mImIa 
i^imin»,  6d  Job.  Gb.  H.  ?s»b,  Hamop,  1806, 8yo. 

t  OHDpuriaoxv  beiiKeen  the  MetAplgnBics  of  Leibmtz  and  N&wtou 
(§  347,  bibliogr.),  by  L.  Mabt.  Kable,  OöUing.  1741 ;  translated  into 
French,  ffague,  1747,  Sto.  A  simiUur  work  (French),  by  Bsgdilzn; 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1756. 

Recueil  de  DiverBes  Pieces  aar  la  Philoaophie,  la  BellgioB,  etc.,  par 
HM.  Leibinita,  Clarke,  Newton  (pubL  par  D»  Maueiuz,  Amaterd. 
1719,8ee<Nid  edit  1740,  2  vols.  8yo.) 

Leibnitz,  Eesai  de  Th^odic^  snr  la  Bon14  de  Dieu,  la  Liberia  de 
rHonune,  et  I'Origine  du  Mal,  AnuOerd.  1710,  Sto.  ;  1712-14-20-48, 
(Lat) :  Colon.  1716,  Sto.  ;  Franrf.  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.  Leibnitii  Ten- 
taraina  Theodicie  de  Bonitate  Dei,  Libertate  Hominis,  et  Origine  MalL 
Teraionia  nov»  editio  altera  cum  Pmf.  Aug.  Fb.  Bobc«bii,  Tubing, 
1771,  2  Yols.  8va  Theodieee,  oder  Yeisach  von  die  Qttte  Qottes,  &a. 
Mam,  1763. 

t  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  etc.,  translated  from  the  French  by  J.  H. 
KoHLEB,  Franc/.  1720,  Svo.;  new  edition  by  Huth,  Franc/.  1740,  8vo. 

Ejusd. :  Principia  more  geometrico  demonstrata,  cum  excerptis  et 
Epistolis  Philosoph!  et  Scholiis  quibusdam  ex  Historia  Philosophica, 
auctore  Mich.  Gottl.  Hansohio,  Fram/.  et  Lips,  1728,  4to. 

Leibnitz  was  led  to  the  composition  of  his  plulosoplucal 
system  by  yarious  causes :  by  tne  acute  comparison  lie  was 
induced  to  make  of  the  most  celebrated  of  former  systems 
with  a  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  his  own  time ;  by  a 
capacity  fruitful  in  ingenious  hypotheses  and  in  improve- 
ments or  the  accommodation  of  opposite  systems ;  as  well 
as  by  his  great  mathematical  acquitments.  "^His  object  was 
so  completely  to  reform  Fhüosophy  that  it  might  possess  a 
strictness  of  demonstration  analagous  to  that  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  disputes  between  its 
&ctions,  as  well  as  the  differences  existing  between  it  and 
Theology  ;*  with  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  principal  diffi- 
culties belonging  to  some  great  questions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  causes  of  dispute,  by  improving  the  method  of 
philosophy,  and  ascertaining,  if  possible,  some  positive  and 
invariable  principles.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  same 
course  should  be  pursued  as  in  the  Mathematics,  which  led 
him  to  prefer  the  method  of  Demonstration  and  the  system 
,Qf  Bationalism ;  such  as  it  had  been  embraced  hj  Plato  and 
Descartes ;  without  entirely,  concurring  with  either.  The 
method  thus  adopted  induced  him  to  appreciate  even  the 

1  DiscouTB  do  la  Conformity  de  la  Foi  avec  la  Baison  (in  the 
Th6odic6e). 
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labours  of  the  Schoolmen.  Ther0  are  eerimn  neeeuarff 
Truths  (such  was  his  opinion)  hehnging  to  Metaphyaies  aa 
well  09  Mathematice,  the  certainty  of  which  ccmnot  he  aecer" 
timed  hy  Mcpenence^  hut  must  he  sought  within  the  8oul 
itself.  This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bationalism  of  Leib- 
nitZy  who  endeavoured  to  liberate  the  Cartesian  system 
from  its  attendant  improbabilities ;  without,  however,  effect« 
ing  any  accurate  determination  of  the  principal  conditions 
of  philosophical  knowledge,  by  a  profoundly  penetrating 
Benection,  or  any  complete  definition  of  its  method  or 
limits.  The  BationaUsm  of  Leibnitz  is  especially  apparent 
in  his  Theory  of  Knowledge,  essentially  opposed  to  tnat  of 
Locke,  in  his  Monadology  and  his  Theodicee.  Leibnitz  in- 
terested himself  in  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  a 
Characteristic  or  universal  Language — ^which  might  contain 
in  itself  the  art  of  discovering  and  of  judging,  and  which 
might  be  of  the  same  service  to  universal  knowledge  m 
arithmetical  and  algebraic  signs,  which  express  the  propoiv 
tion  of  numbers  and  quantity.  ((Euvres  Philosophiques^ 
p.  635,  sqq. ;  Princip.  Philos.  §  30,  33,  85,  37.) 

357.  According  to  Leibnitz,  Necessary  Truths  are  innate : 
not  that  we  are  nrom  our  birth  actually  conscious  of  them, 
but  are  bom  with  a  capacity  for  them.  Our  representations, 
however,  differ  by  bemg  clear  or  obscure,  distinct  or  con- 
fused. Sensational  representations  are  indistinct — all  pre^ 
eise  Jcnowledae  heing  the  property  of  the  understanding,  The 
criterium  of  Truth  which  Descartes  laid  down  (§  334),  is 
inadequate;  the  rules  of  Logic,  which  are  the  same  in 
substance  with  the  laws  of  Mathematics,  are  more  appro- 
priate to  the  purposes  of  Philosophy.  All  our  conclusions 
must  be  founded  on  two  grand  principles;  1st.  That  of 
Identity  and  Contradiction.  2ndly.  That  of  a  SuflScient 
Basis.  These  two  principles  are  as  applicable  to  necessary 
as  to  contingent  truths.  Necessary  truths  are  discoverable 
on  the  principle  of  Contradiction,  by  the  analysis  of  com- 
pound objects  into  their  simple  elements ;  accidental  truths, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  ascertained  by  virtue  of  the  Sufficient 
Basis,  which  conducts  us  to  an  ulterior  and  absolute  Basing 
beyond  the  range  of  what  is  contingent.^    The  represetk- 

'  Princ.  Philos.  §  81—46.    Th^odicte,  p.  1,  {  44. 
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tations  which  relate  to  objects  without  the  soul,  muBt  have  a 
correspondency  with  such  objects ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
mere  illusions.  The  ultimate  foundation  of  innate  and 
necessary  principles  resides  with  the  Deity,  as  the  source  of 
aU  necessary  and  eternal  Truths,  which  are  dependent  on. 
the  Divine  Understanding  (not  the  Divine  Wul)  as  their 
inner  object. 

liBiBNiTn  Meditationes  de  Cognitionen  Yeritste,  et  Ideis;  in  tue 
Acta  Eruditoram,  1684. 

IS^ouveauz  Essais  sur  TEntendement  Hnmain,  par  TAütenr  de 
THannonie  pf^tablie ;  in  the  (Eavrea  Philosophiquefi^  publiedied  by 
Bastb. 

858.  His  Mofuidoloffia  is  the  central  point  of  the  83rstem 
of  Leibnitz,  by  which  he  beHeved  himself  to  have  ascertained 
the  ultimate  grounds  of  all  real  knowledge.  Plato's  theory, 
and  possibly  the  ideas  of  the  physician  Jc^ancis  GlisBon^  led 
him  to  these  speculations,  by  wmch  he  also  believed  himself 
to  have  found  a  way  of  reconciling  the  Aristotelian  and 
Platonic  systems.  Sh^perience  proves  to  us  the  existence  of 
compound  objects;  consequenthr,  we  are  led  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  simple  ones  {monades)  of  which  the  other 
are  compounded.*  Our  senses  cannot  apprehend  these, 
inasmuch  as  they  present  to  us  knowledges  or  objects  of 
which  we  are  cognizant  in  their  conftised  and  compoimd 
state,  the  understanding  alone  contemplating  them  with, 
precision.  That  which  is  Simple  is  the  dementary  principle 
o^  the  Compounded,  and  as  the  former  cannot  be  distlnc^lj 
appreh^ided  by  the  senses,  it  appears  to  us  multiplied  and 
confused.  The  Monades  cannot  De  influenced  by  any  change 
from  without,  their  principle  of  modification  being  intenial 
to  themselves;  and  inasmuch  as  all  real  substances  niust 
have  their  internal  properties,  by  which  they  are  mutually 
discriminated,'  and  as  there  is  no  other  internal  property 
but  that  of  representation,  it  follows  that  the  Monades  ai^e 

>  Died  1677. 

Tractatus  de  Katura  SubstantisB  Energitica,  sive  de  Tita  Katttr» 
einsque  tribus  facnltatibus  perccptiva,  adpetitii^a.  et  xnotiva,  anct« 
i'BANC.  QussoNio,  Lond,  1672,  4to.  '  Princip.  Philos.  p.  1. 

'  "  Because  there  cannot  be  two  things  which  completely  agree  m 
their  Internal  properties.'^ 
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S^^irUual  powers  and  ßtctUHeSy  which  are  oontinuaUy  laboius 
iiig  to  change  their  condition  (or  perceptions).  God  is  the 
Monas  Monadum — ^the  necessarily  existing  Essence.  Every 
real  essence  is  a  fidguration  from  His,  modified  by  the 
limited  nature  of  the  being  which  attaches  to  all  receptivity. 
The  Essence  of  GK>d  is  absolute  Perfection ;  it  embraces  lul 
possible  Eealities  without  limitation;  none  of  them  con» 
nicting  with  the  rest.  He  is  the  absolute  and  sole  cause  of 
the  actuality  of  the  world  and  the  existence  of  all  things : 
the  aU-sufficient  cause,  unlimited  by  action  or  condition. 
On  this  depends  the  proof  of  God's  Being  and  Unity.  God 
is  the  original  source  of  all  knowledge,  Eeality,  and  the 
Nature  of  Things.  There  exists,  therefore,  an  infinite  and 
oridnal  or  primordial  Monad,  and  also  secondary,  finite, 
and  limited  Monades,  which  latter  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  the  degree  and  quality  of  representing. 
Some  Monades  are  without  Apperception  (inert  bodies); 
some  possess  it  (souls) ;  some  are  endowed  with  an  obscure 
consciousness  (the  inferior  animals) ;  some  possess  a  clear 
and  perfect  one  (rational  souls  or  spirits),  distinct  repre* 
sentations  are  the  sources  of  Action ;  obscure  and  confused 
ones,  of  Passion  and  Imperfection.  Every  simple  substance, 
or  Monad,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  Central-pomt  of  a  com- 
pound substance  (for  instance  that  of  an  animal),  is  the 
nucleus  of  an  infinitude  of  other  Monades,  which  constitute 
the  external  body  of  the  first ;  and,  agreeably  to  the  affec- 
tions of  these  aggregated  Monades,  the  Central  Monad 
apprehends  and,  as  it  were,  concentrates  in  it  a  common 
focus,  the  impressions  of  external  objects.  Eurthermore, 
as  every  thing  in  this  world  is  connected  with  something 
else,  and  as  all  bodies  affect  others,  and  are  themselves 
affected  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  distances,  it  follows 
that  each  individual  Monad  is  a  sort  of  living  mirror ^ 
endowed  with  an  internal  activity  of  its  own,  enabling  it  to 
image  forth  the  whole  Creation,  being  itself  constituted  on 
the  same  principles  as  the  Universe  at  large.  There  exists 
no  immemate  mfiuence  (inßuaus  phvsicus)  of  one  simple 
substance  on  another  (e.  g*  Soul  and  Body),  but  merely  an 
ideal  cotmeetion:  that  is,  the  internal  affections  of  each 
Honad  harmonise  with  those  of  the  Monades  which  are  in. 
immediate  connection  with  the  first.    This  gives  them  the 
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ameanace  of  being  nmtuallj  laflueneed  by  each  otimr. 
Üjie  cauae  of  tfaia  oorreapondence  is  the  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  who,  at  the  first,  so  constituted  all  thingii 
that  there  exists  an  nniyersal  preordained  harmonj,  or 
Sarmoma  prastdbUiia}  Space  is  the  arrangement  of  aQ 
things  simultaneouslj  existme ;  the  phenomenon  of  Exten- 
sioA  is  the  consequence  of  the  confused  manner  in  which 
such  arrangement  is  represented  by  the  senses ;  and  Time  is 
the  order  of  successiTO  changes  which  take  pkce  in  th^ 
external  world.  Time  and  Space  have  merely  an  ideal  and 
relative  existence. 

The  following  irorks  may  be  consulted : 

Principes  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Graoe  fondte  en  Baison«  par  lea 
M.  leBABOH  DB  LuBKiTz;  dans  TEurope  Savante,  1718,  Koyembre, 
Art.  YI ;  et  Recueil,  etc.,  torn.  II.    See  the  works  mentioned  §  355. 

GoDFB.  Plouoqusi,  Primaria  Monadologie  capita,  JSerol.  1748,  Svo. 

Institutions  Leibnitiennes,  ou  Precis  de  la  Monadologie,  Lyon, 
1767,  »TO. 

Bb  Jusn,  Dinertation  qui  a  remport^  le  Prix  propose  par  VAcad. 
Boy.  des  Sciences  de  Prasse,  sur  le  Systeme  des  Monades,  Berl.  1748, 
4to.  By  the  same  author :  f  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  Monades, 
etc..  Franc/,  and  Leips,  1748,  8yo. 

BsauEUK.  Essai  d'une  Conciliation  de  la  Metaphyaique  de  Leibniis 
STec  la  Physique  de  Newton  (Mem.  de  TAcad.  de  Berl.  1756).  Dana  le 
Magasin  de  Hissmann,  torn.  5. 

t  Plan  of  a  Brief  Account  of  Works  relative  to  Monades  or  Ele* 
mentary  Bodies,  from  the  time  of  Leibnitz  to  our  own ;  in  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  8rd  vols,  of  the  Philosophical  Bibliotheca  of  G6ttingen,  by 

WlHDHEIH,  1749. 

G.  Bebit.  Bilfinobb,  Commentatio  de  Hannonia  Animi  et  Corporis 
Humani  maxime  prsestabilita  ex  mente  Leibnitii,  Francf.  et  Lips, 
1723,  8vo. ;  second  edition,  1735,  8yo. 

Ahcillost  (Senior),  Essai  sur  I'Esprit  du  Leibnitzianisme,  en  Pran^. 
dans  les  Dissertations  de  la  Classe  Piiilosophique  de  rA<^.  des 
Sciences  de  Berlin,  1816,  4to. 

H.  C.  W.  SiGWABT,  The  Doctrine  of  Leibnitz  on  Pre-established 
Harmony,  compared  with  his  former  Doctrines,  Tubingen,  1822,  8yo. 

Doctrine  de  L[EiBinTz]  sur  la  Monadologie,  snr  Dieu  et  son  Exist- 
ence, ct  sur  r&me  humain;  trad,  du  Fran9ais  par  J.  H.  Kohleb, 
Frant/,  1720,  8yo.    Nouv.  Ed.  par  T.  H.  Hüth,  Francf.  1740,  8vo. 

Comparaison  de  la  Metaphysique  de  Newton  et  de  Leibnitz,  par 
L.  Mabt.  Kahlb,  Qm.  1721  (Gezman).  Traduction  Fran.  La  Haye, 
1747,  8vo. 

^  See  LBDir.  dana  le  Jooznal  des  SavMs,  1695,  p.  444  et  445. 
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859.  The  Divine  Intelligence  contemplates  an  infinitad6 

of  passible  worlds,  from  amoDg  which  His  wisdom  and  good« 
ness  have  selected,  and  His  power  created  the  best,  i.e.  the 
world  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  Eealities  exist  and 
harmonise  with  each  other.  (A  system  of  Optimism), 
Hence  it  follows  that  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  uuiverse  with  which  it  is  connected,  even 
although  in  itself  it  should  be  imperfect ;  nor  can  any  thing 
be  other  than  what  it  is.^  Every  thing  is  so  constituted  as 
to  attain  in  the  highest  possible  degree  its  own  felicity,  and 
to  contribute  in  the  greatest  degree  possible  to  the  good  of 
the  Whole.  The  existence  of  Evü  is  no  objection.  Leibnitz 
distinguished  Evil  into  Metaphysical,  Physical,  and  Moral. 
Metaphysical  evil  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  limitation  of 
the  nature  of  finite  beings,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
physical  evü  (e.  g.  pain),  and  moral  (sm).  Moral  evil  has 
its  origin  in  the  power  of  choice  intrusted  to  Finite  beings. 
Freedom  of  will  is  not  an  Equilibrium  or  Indifference  of 
inclination,  nor  yet  a  determination  without  a  motive ;  but 
a  free  choice  of  one  line  of  conduct  in  reference  to  others 
no  less  physically  possible;  influenceo,  but  without  con- 
straint or  necessity,  by  that,  among  many  motives  of  action, 
which  preponderates.  It  by  no  means  interferes  with  this 
perfect  freedom  of  election  that  GhxL  foresees  all  human 
actions,  inasmuch  as  contingent  and  free-will  actions  only 
exclude  the  hypothesis  of  absolute,  not  that  of  conditional 
necessity.  Every  thing  in  the  world  is  conditionally  neces^ 
9<mj ;  yet  man,  not  foreseeing  the  future,  is  bound  to  act 
accordmg  to  his  judgment  and  reason.  By  these  reasonings 
Leibnitz  wished  to  oppose  the  system  oi  Descartes,  whose 
hypothesis  of  absolute  Fate  deprived  even  the  Deity  of  all 
real  influence.  God  does  not  absolutely  will  or  ordain 
either  physical  or  moral  evil;  but  he  allows  the  first  to 
exist  as  a  necessary  consequence,  and  as  means  to  ulterior 
ends ;  and  permits  also  the  existence  of  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  necessarily  connected  with  the. best  choice  that  be 
can  make,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  possible  in  the  present  world :  His  wisdom  and 
goodness  having  established^a  harmony  between  the  systems 

»  Principia,  §  Iv— Ix ;  Th$odic<$o,  L  p.  8,  «. 
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of  Natine  and  Grace;  in  which  ccmaiatB  the  DiTine  Gk>Yem- 
ment  of  the  world. 

Leibnitz  was  led  (as  he  tells  ns  in  his  Pre&ce  to  the 
Th6odicee)  to  these  speculations  on  the  harmony  between 
Bevelation  and  Beason,  in  which  he  moreover  takes  notice 
of  several  theological  dogmaa,  by  the  doubts  and  objections 
Af  Bayle. 

Works  to  be  oonsiilted : 

i       Ifs.  Ch.  Baumubub,  Historia  de  Doctrina  de  Optimo  Himdo, 

Oarlüii,  1741. 

WoLFABT,  CoQtroyeiBi»  de  Hmido  OpÜmo,  /en»  1745. 

[Rbinhard]  DiBsertation  qui  a  remporti  le  Prix  proposS  par  I'Aead. 
Bay.  des  Sciences  de  Prasse,  sor  rOptimisme,  avec  les  Piiioes  qui  ant 
eonconra,  Berlin,  1755,  4to. 

f  Collection  (in  Oennan)  of  WriiingB  on  the  Doctrine  of  Optimism, 
Eottoeh,  1759,  8to.  See  also  the  irork  of  Wxkdsbmahn,  mentioned 
§  88,  II,  c 

f  Yarions  Writings  on  Occasion  of  tbe  Dispute  between  Plaxhsb 
and  Wezel  respecting  tbe  Th6odic6e  of  Lubhiis,  Lifts.  1782,  Svo. 

LnBNini  Doctrina  de  Mundo  Optimo  sub  ezamen  revocatur  denno 
a  Chb.  a.  Lionh.  Cbbuzbb,  Lips,  1795,  8vo. 

BoBiNBT,  in  bis  Book  on  Nature,  has  published  a  Sjstem  analogons 
to  that  of  Ledhitz,  Amsterd.  1761—68,  5  vol&  8to. 

IiL  Kant,  Ueber  das  Misslingen  aUer  Pbilos.  Yersucbe  einer  Th6o> 
dio6e  (in  seinen  kleinen  Schriften,  8  Bde.)  Betrachtungen  über  den 
Optimismus,  KCnigs.  1759,  4to. 

860.  Leibnitz  gives  ns  but  partial  views  of  his  doctrine ; 
not  presenting  it  to  us  as  a  whole,  but  piecemeaL  FracHcdl 
philosophy  he  has  touched  upon  but  slightly.^  For  the 
most  part  his  system  is  the  imperfect  result  of  a  great 
talent  for  analysis  and  combination;  an  acute  comparison 
of  the  difficulties  and  differences  presented  by  Philosophy 
and  Theology;  embracing  a  piurtialand  incomplete  investi» 
gation  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge.  As  Locke  had  sought 
the  foundation  of  Keality  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  know» 
ledge  exclusively  in  the  Absolutely  Simple  flailing  under  the 
senses,  so  did  he  in  the  Absolutely  Simple  falling  under  the 

'  Consult:  De  Principiis  Juris  Observationes,  1700.  Anonymi 
Sententia  de  Tractatu  clar.  viri  Sam.  PuFSNDORFn  qui  inscribitur  De 
Offieiis  Hominis  et  Civis ;  in  a  Progrsmma  of  J.  C.  Böhmes,  1709,  4tab 
t  On  Natural  Lair  according  to  Lexsnttz,  see  bis  PrefiEuse  to  Corpus 
Juris  GeatioiD ;  and  aeveral  of  his  Letten. 
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understanding ;  and  asserted  that  it  is  by  ThoagU  that  the 
nature  of  external  things  is  ascertained  (a  system  of  Ba- 
tionaUsm).  He  confounds  Logical  possibility  and  actuality 
with  Eeal;  intellectualizes  appearances,  and  overlooks  the 
important  part  which  intuitional  and  sensational  perception 
must  always  support  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge/  If 
his  Idealism  had  been  well  founded,  it  would  have  esta- 
blished an  absolute  Determinism  incompatible  with  the 
£*ee  agency  of  rational  beings.  Nevertheless,  his  philosophy, 
abounding  in  bold  hypotheses  and  splendid  observations, 
has  promoted  the  cause  of  metaphysical  science,  by  bring- 
ing into  circulation  a  multitude  of  new  ideas ;  to  which  the 
circumstance  of  his  composing  for  the  most  part  in  French 
has  contributed. 

t  Detailed  Plan  of  a  Complete  Hlstoiy  of  Leibnitz^  by  C.  G. 
LuDOVioi,  Leipz,  17Z2, 2  parta,  8vo. 

861.  Leibnitz  had  a  great  number  both  of  adherents  and 
adversaries:^  the  former  for  a  length  of  time  laboriously 

'  See  t  Eh.  Kant  :  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  fifth  edit,  p.  816,  sqq. 

'  Batle  (for  instance),  in  his  Dictionary.  Leibnitz  replied  by  hia 
Eclaircissemens  des  Difficult6s  que  M.  Batle  a  trouyies  dans  le 
Systeme  nouveau  de  1' Union  de  Vkme  et  du  corps  (Journal  des  Savans, 
1698),  and  his  Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des  Savans  (1698),  p.  829 ;  with 
R^ponse  auz  Reflexions  dans  la  seconde  Edition  de  M.  Batle,  article 
Borarius,  sur  le  Systeme  de  THarmonie  pr6-etablie,  dans  I'Histoire 
Critique  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,  torn,  ii,  et  Recueil  des  Diverses 
Pieces,  torn,  ii,  p.  889.  Sam.  Clabeb  and  Newton  also  opposed 
Leibnitz.  We  have  mentioned  above  (§  356)  the  works  which  relate 
to  their  disputes,  etc.  The  Abbe  Foucheb  also  wrote  an  article 
against  his  system  of  pre-established  Harmony,  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  ann^e  1695,  p.  688,  sqq.,  to  which  Leibnitz  replied  in  the 
game  Journal,  1696,  p.  256 — 259 :  Laht  attacked  him  in  his  Con- 
naissance  du  Systeme,  etc.,  tom.  ii,  p.  225,  sqq.,  which  was  met,  on 
the  part  of  Leibnitz,  by  R^ponse  auz  Objections  que  le  P.  Laict, 
B6n6dictin,  a  faites  centre  le  Systeme  de  THarmonie  pr6-6tablie,  dans 
le  Journal  des  Savans,  1709,  p.  598.  We  may  add  to  the  number  of 
lus  opponents  all  who  subsequently  declared  against  the  Doctrines  of 
Wolff,  particularly  Piebbb  de  Obouzaz  (§  367)  in  his  Critique  on 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  in  his  Reflexions  sur  I'ouvrage  intitul6  La 
Belle  Wolfienno,  Lausarme,  1743,  8vo.  Vattbl  defended  against  the 
last  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  in  his  Defense  du  Systeme  Leibnitien 
eontre  les  Objections  et  Ics  Imputations  de  M.  Crouzaz,  contenuea  dans 
TExMoen  do  TEssai  sor  rHommOi  de  Pope,  Leyde,  1741 ,  Svo« 
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employed  tiiemselveB  in  fortifying  tiie  oatworkB  of  theit 
mMter's  ijfttem;  while  the  ktter  directed  their  attadu 
rather  against  the  consequences  of  his  philosophy  than  its 
principles.  The  result  was  an  animated  conflict,  which  kepi 
aliye  the  interest  of  philosophical  research,  and  insensibly 
introduced  the  halnt  of  more  profound  inquiries  re^tectiog 
the  fundamental  properties  of  human  knowledge. 

The  system  of  Leibnitz,  though  favourably  received  by 
many  distinguished  professors,  failed  at  first  to  obtain 
great  influence  in  Germany,  from  its  want  of  a  systematic 
form.  Other  obstacles  impeded  its  progress  in  Erauce  and 
England. 

Among  his  successors  we  must  distinguish  M.  O.  JSansek^ 
and  Christian  Wolf,  the  most  renowned  advocate  of  tiiis 
school,  and  the  first  who  gave  an  extensive  popularity  to 
the  system.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  pupils,  Bilfinger  and 
Baumgarten  (§  370). 

Other  Contemporary  Philosophers, 

362.  About  the  same  time  two  learned  men  of  great 
merit  attempted,  with  different  views,  a  reformation  in 
School-philosophy,  still  prevalent  in  Germany.  The  cele- 
brated physicist  and  mathematician  E,  W,  von  Tschirn- 
hausen^  wno  had  studied  at  Leyden,  and  who  had  early 
attached  himself  to  the  opinions  of  Descartes  and  Spinoza, 
endeavoured  to  systematise  a  theory  of  philosophical  dis- 
covery and  observation,  on  the  principle  of  mathematics, 

1  Bom  near  Dantzic,  1688 ;  died  at  Yienna,  1752. 

M.  GoTTL.  Hansoh,  Principia  Philosophias.    See  §  356,  bibliogr. 

Ars  Inveniendi,  sive  Synopsis  Regularum  Praecipoarum  Artis  Inve- 
niendi,  etc.,  1737  (no  place  mentioned).  Selecta  Moralia,,  Halas^ 
1720,  4to. 

^  Bom  at  EieslingBwalde  in  Oberlausitz,  1651 ;  died  1708. 

Ohr.  Walth.  Tschibnhausen,  Medicina  Mentis,  sive  Artis  Inveiii- 
endi  Praecepta  Generalia,  ulTiwfeZod.  1687;  Lips.  1695—1705 — 176S, 
4to. 

A  biography  of  the  author  was  published  separately  at  Qörlitz,  1709, 
8vo.  See  Fontenelle,  Eloges,  p.  166.  For  an  opinion  of  his  philoso- 
phical labours,  see  the  OoUcction  of  Memoirs  of  G.  G.  Fullbborn,  Faae. 
y^  p.  32,  where  are  to  be  found  extracts  from  his  Medicina  Menti& 
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CfhfitHan  Tkonumus^  laboured  to  render  pfaüosopliy  more 
popular  in  ite  character,  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  ^ 
it  in  his  native  language.'  In  Ethics  he  at  first  attached 
himself  to  the  principles  of  Puffendorf,  whom  he  defended 
against  his  assailants;  though  subsequently  he  withdrew 
£rom  him,*  not  so  much  in  respect  of  his  principles  as  Iqr 
the  distinctions  he  made  between  the  ^r€ßeepta  JusH^ 
Sonestiy  et  Decori;  and  by  limiting  Natural  Eight  to 
merely  negative  principles  of  external  conduct.  His  views 
in  these  particulars  procured  him,  in  afCer-time,  as  much 
abuse  from  one  set  of  philosophers  as  they  obtained  applause 
firom  another.*    They  were  maintained  in  a  more  exact  and 

1  Bom  atJLeipde,  1655;  died  at  Halle,  1728. 

3  Consalt  the  article  on  Christian  Thomaaias^  in  the  Univeisal 
Biography  of  Schröckh. 

+  Chr.Thomasiuß,  his  Life  and  Works,  byH.  Luden,  Berlin,  1805, 8vo. 

t  G.  G.  FuLLEBORN,  On  the  Philosophy  of  Chr.  Thomasios,  in  Fase. 
lY  of  his  Collection  of  Memoirs,  etc. 

Chb.  Thomasii  Introdactio  in  Philosophiam  Aulicam,  sen  prim» 
lineaB  Libri  de  Prudentia  Cogitandi  atque  Satiocinandi,  Lips,  1688, 
8yo. ;  HcU.  1702.  Introductio  in  Philosophiam  Rationalem  in  qua 
omnibus  Homnibus  Via  plana  et  facilis  pahditur,  siye  Syllogistica, 
Verum,  Yerisimile  et  Falsum  discemendi^  novasque  veritates  inve- 
niendi.  Lips.  1601,  8yo. 

t  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  HaUe,  1691,  8yo.,  (and 
other  editions),  t  Exercise  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning,  HaUe,  1710,  $yo. 
t  Essay  on  the  Existence  and  Nature  of  the  Spirit,  etc.,  Halle,  1699— 
1709,  8vo. 

Chb.  THOMAsn  Dissert,  de  crimine  Magiae,  Hal.  1701,  4to. 

3  Chb.  THOMAsn  Institutionum  Jurisprudentiae  Diyinae  libri  III,  in 
qnibus  Fundamenta  Juris  Kat.  secundum  hypotheses  ill.  Pufendorfii 
perspicue  demonstrantur,  etc.  Franco/,  et  Lips,  1688, 4to. ;  Hal.  1717, 
4to.  Halle,  1712,  4to.  Fundamenta  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,  ex 
sensu  comttiuni  deducta,  Hal  1705—1718,  4to;  HaUe,  1709.  Intro- 
ductio in  Philosophiam  Moralem  cum  Praxi,  Hal.  1706. 

t  The  Art  of  Liying  conformably  to  Reason  and  Virtue,  or,  aa 
Introduction  to  Morality,  Halle,  1692—1710,  8yo.  t  On  the  Cur«  of 
Unreasonable  Desire,  etc.,  Halle,  1696—1704,  8vo. 

Fb.  ScHNEmsB,  Philosophia  Moralis  secundum  Principia  Thomasiaau^ 
Hal.  1723. 

*  Tliey  were  especially  attacked  by  G.  E.  Sohulzb,  (t  On  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Ciyil  and  Penal  Right,  OöUing.  1813,  preface,  p.  1  and  17) :  aa 
well  as  by  the  celebrated  Jurist,  Hugo,  who  calls  this  attempt  to  dia^ 
tinguish  between  Natural  Right  and  Morality— a  Moral  System  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Cut-throats  {eine  Todtsdilagsmoratj, 
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methodical  manner  by  Ilphraim  Cferard,  and  still  more  so 
br  Jer.  Qundling}  The  principle  of  morality  which  Thoma- 
nus  assumed  was  Beasonable  Love,  differing  firom  unreason- 
able Self-love ;  of  which,  after  all,  it  was  a  modification. 
The  fruit  of  this  Beasonable  Loye  or  Desire,  is  Happiness 
or  repose  of  mind,  constituting  the  ultimate  object  and 
supreme  good  of  man.  His  successors  (Gerard  and  Gund- 
ling),  demied  still  more  broadly  the  limits  between  Natural 
Bight  and  Morality,  and  treated  the  former  as  a  system  of 
perfect  right  and  corresponding  obligation,  having  in  view 
a  state  of  nature ;  at  the  same  time  frequently  referring  to 
the  enactments  of  positive  law,  especially  the  Boman,  to 
which  a  certain  degree  of  authoritv  was  still  allowed. 
Seineeeiu8j  The  Cocceii,  and  Putter,  have  treated  Natural 
Law  with  these  views ;  their  ideas  being  more  fuller  deve- 
loped by  Aohenwall;*  who  also  turned  his  attention  to 
National  Law.  Among  the  philosophers  who  adhered  to 
Wolf,  must  be  mentioned  the  Eclectic  Budd<su8? 

lY.     Wolf  and  Ms  School;  his  adversaries^  and  other 

Ckmtemporary  Philosophers, 

Vita,  Fata,  et  Scripta  CmL  Wolfh,  Lips,  et  Bredav,  1739, 8vo. 

f  Chb.  Gottbchsd,  Historical  Eulogium  of  Christian  Baron  von 
Wolf,  Hade,  1765,  4to. 

Life  of  Wolf,  in  the  Memoirs  towards  a  Biography  of  Celebrated 
Hen,  by  Buschino,  vol.  I,  p.  3 — 188. 


^  Ephr.  Qerhard  died  1718;  he  published  his  Delineatio  Jaris 
Naturalis  sive  de  Principiis  Justi  libri  III,  quibus  Fundamenta  Gene- 
ralia  DoctrinaB  de  Decoro  accesserunt,  Jen.  1742,  Syo. 

Kio.  Jeb.  Gundlino,  bom  at  Nurembetig  1671 ;  died  at  Halle  1729 ; 
he  published  Via  ad  Yeritatem  Moralem,  Hal,  1714,  8to.;  Jus  Natum 
et  Gentium,  etc.  Hal.  1714,  8yo. 

On  the  Rights  of  Nature  and  Nations,  etc.  Fraauf.  and  Leips., 
1734,  4to.  See  his  Article  in  the  second  voL  of  ScmUiCKH,  f  Bio- 
gzaphy  of  Celebrated  Literary  Characters,  etc. 

s  Bom  at  Elbingen,  1686;  died  1756. 

GoTTFB.  AoHBNWALL,  Jus  Natur»,  Oött.  1750,  serenth  edition,  cum 
Fne&t  de  Sblchow,  1781,  2  yds.  8vo.  Observationes  Juris  Nat. 
et  Gent.  Spec.  I—- IT,  Oming.  1754,  4to.  Prolegomena  Juris  Nat. 
09U.  1758,  fifth  edition,  1781. 

'  J.  I*.  Budde,  bom  1697;  died  1729. 
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Chb.  WoLFn  Dissertat.  inauguralis :  Philosophia  Practica  ünirersalls 
Methodo  Mathematica  conscripta,  Lipf*.  1701,  4to. 

Kluge,  Cbristian  yon  Wolf,  der  Philosoph:  Ein  biographisches 
Denkmal,  1831. 

Chr.  Wolf's  Vernünftige  Gedanken  von  den  EiUften  des  mensch- 
lichen Verstandes,  Halle,  1710,  8vo.  n.  öfter.  Auch  lateiDisch.  Ver- 
nünftige Gedanken  von  Gott,  der  Welt  und  der  Seele  des  Menschen, 
auch  allen  Dingen  überhaupt,  Frank/,  u.  Leipz.  1719,  Svo.;  6te  Ausg. 
1736.  Anmerkungen  daau,  Frank/.  1724, 1727,  1733,  8vo.  Versuche 
zur  Erkcnntnißs  der  Natur  und  Kunst.  3  vols.  Halle,  1721 — 23,  8vo. 
Vernünftige  Gedanken  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur,  HaMe,  1723, 
8vo.  Von  den  Absichten  der  natürlichen  Dinge,  Franltf.  1724,  8vo. 
Von  des  Menschen  Thun  und  Lassen,  Halle,  1720.  Von  dem  gesell- 
ecliaftlichen  Leben  der  Menschen  und  dem  gemeinen  Wesen,  HaUe, 
1721,  8vo.  Institutiones  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium,  Hai,  1750,  8vo. ; 
Deutach.  1754,  8vo.  Nachricht  von  seinen  eignen  Schriften,  die  er  in 
Deutscher  Sprache  in  verschiedenen  Theilen  der  Weltweisheit  he- 
rausgegeben, Frank/  1726,  8vo.  Gesammelte  kleine  philosophische 
Schriften,  HaUe,  1740,  4  Th.  8vo- 

Latin  Works :  Lncnlenta  Commentatio  de  Differentia  nexus  Remm 
Sapientis  et  Fatalis  Necessitatis,  necnon  Systematis  H.  P.  et  Hypo- 
thesium  Spinozse,  1723.  Oratio  de  Sinarum  Philosophia,  Hai.  1720, 
4to.  Philosophia  Bationalis,  sive  Logica  Methodo  Scientifica  per- 
tractata,  Franc/,  et  Lipa.  1728,  4to. ;  second  edition,  1732.  Philo- 
sophia prima,  sive  Ontologia,  ibid.  1780.  Cosmologia  Generalis,  ibid. 
1731.  Psychologia  Empirica,  ibid.  1732.  Psychologia  Bationalis, 
Franc/  et  Lipa.  1734.  Theologia  Naturalis,  1736,  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 
Philosophia  Practica  Universalis,  ibid,  1738,  1739,  2  vols.  4to.  Jus 
Natune,  1740,  8  vols.  4to.  Philosophia  Moralis,  sive  Ethica,  Hai. 
1750,  4  vols.  4to.  Philosophia  Civilis,  sive  Politica,  fortgesetzt  von 
Mich.  Ohb.  Hanovitjb,  Hol.  1746,  4  vols.  4to.  Jus  Gentium,  Hol. 
1760,  4to. 

t  C.  GüNTHBB  LüDOVioi,  Plan  of  a  History  of  the  Wolfian  Philo- 
sophy, second  edition,  Lipa,  1737,  3  parts,  8vo.  +  Fresh  Develop- 
ments of  the  Leibnitzo- Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leipa.  1730,  8vo.  +  Col- 
lection, etc.  of  all  the  Controversial  Works  published  on  the  subjcot  of 
the  Wolfian  Philosophy,  Leipa.  1737,  two  parts,  8vo. 

+  G.  VoLEMAB  Haiituann,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Leibnitzo- Wolfian  Philosophy,  and  the  Controversy  excited  on  the 
subject,  by  Professor  Lange,  Franc/  and  Lipa.  1737,  8vo. 

t  A.  Meissner,  Philosophical  Lexicon  adapted  to  the  System  of 
€br.  Wolf,  and  collected  from  his  German  Writings,  Bayreuth  and 
Ho/  1737, 8vo. 

863.  Christian  Wolf  wsua  bom  at  Sreslau,  in  3679,  and 
was  formed  to  become  one  of  the  most  profound  philo- 
sopbers  of  the  Dogmatic  School  by  the  study  of  the  Mathe- 
matics, of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  of  the  Mcdidna 

2a 
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Mßnti$  of  TsehirnluniBen.  He  was  by  nsfciire  poBsessed  of 
less  invention  than  powers  of  analysis,  and  talents  for  sjs- 
temization ;  with  considerable  powers  of  ^jwZar  expression. 
These  advantages  he  employed  in  the  illustration  and  de- 
fence of  the  Leibnitzian  system,  with  singular  success.  By 
his  elementary  works,  in  German^  he  completed  the  down- 
&11  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
many; to  which  ThomasiuB  also  contributed.  He  materi- 
ally improved  the  habits  of  thought  of  his  countrymen,  by 
promotmg  their  progress  in  science,  and  the  cultivation  of 
order,  method,  and  systematic  arrangement.  In  1707  he 
became  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Halle,  and  after  a  long 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  (among  others  with  J.  «71 
Lange  (§  366),  who  accused  him  of  Atheism),  he  was  driven 
from  his  chair  (1723),  and  retired  to  Marburg,  where  he 
taught  as  professor  of  Moral  Phüosophy.  He  was  honour- 
ably recalled  to  Halle  (1740),  by  !Ereaeri(^  II. ;  and  died 
there  April  9th,  1754 ;  having  outlived  his  reputatioi^. 

364.  W  olf  was  the  first  philosopher  who  sketched  out  a 
complete  Encyclopedia  of  the  philosophical  sciences,  and,  in 
a  great  measure,  filled  up  his  outline.  He  divides  spectdct» 
iive  philosophy  into  Logic  and  Metaphysics;  of  which 
Metaphysics  comprehends  Ontology,  Bational  Psychology 
(to  be  distinguished  from  Empirical),  Cosmology  and  The- 
ology. Practical  philosophy  he  subdivides  into  Universal 
Practical  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Natural  Eights  and  Law,  and 
Politics.  These  subdivisions  of  Moral  Philosophy,  with  the 
addition  of  Esthetics,  or,  the  Theory  of  Taste,  are  at  the 
present  day  generally  adopted.  As  for  the  matter  of  his 
Philosophy,  he  found  it  for  the  most  part  supplied  by  others. 
He  adopted  the  views  of  Leibnitz,  with  the  exception  of  the 
perspective  faculties  of  the  Monades,  which  he  absolutely 
rejected,  and  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  which  he  con- 
fined to  the  relation  of  the  body  and  the  soul.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  given  a  new  edition  of  the  Leibnitzian  system, 
under  the  form  of  a  dogmatical  Dualism  ;^  and  filled  up 
some  of  the  lacun»  it  contained,  either  by  the  addition  of 
new  matter  of  his  own,  or  a  skilful  development  of  his 
master's  views.    His  chief  merit  consists  iu  the  unity  of  plan 

*  A  Dualism,  it  will  be  rexncmberedy  implies  the  recognition  of  Un 
elementary  principles.— Ed. 
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he  ha49  preserved,  and  the  oonsecutiveness  of  his  argumen- 
tation, which  is  the  effect  of  a  rigorous  application  of  what 
IB  called  the  mathematical  method,  and  which  he  declares 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  exact  adaptation  of  the  laws  of 
Logic.  The  improvements  which  Wolf  thus  brought  about, 
consisted  in  a  more  exact  arrangement,  a  clearer  definition 
of  conceptions,  and  greater  precision  in  the  language  of 
philosophy.  The  main  defects  of  his  system  were,  an  affec- 
tation of  demonstrating  everything,  an  exclusive  attention 
to  the  principle  of  Thought,  a  neglect  of  the  difference 
between  the  material  and  formal  conditions  of  knowledge,  a 
tendency  to  regard  Philosophy  as  the  science  of  the  Possible, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  a  disposition  to  exalt  coniradietion 
into  an  universal  principle  of  all  science.  He  also  com- 
mitted the  error  of  placing  Conceptions  and  Definitions  of 
names  at  the  head  of  the  sciences.  It  must  be  added  that 
he  maintained  it  to  be  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
knowledge  derived  from  the  reason  and  that  acquired  by  ex- 
perience ;  limited  the  operations  of  the  mind  to  the  mere 
perception  of  representations  ^  and  in  short,  overlooked  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  Philosophy  from  the  Mathe- 
mathics,  in  respect  of  Form  and  Matter.  His  system  led 
him  to  the  construction  of  a  number  of  useless  and  tedious 
formulsB,  which,  by  the  emptiness  of  their  conceptions,  and 
the  sweeping  nature  of  their  demonstrations,  could  have  no 
other  effect  but  that  of  inspiring  disgust  and  contempt  for 
speculative  researches  in  general,  and  particularly  for  those 
of  Metaphysics.  His  theory,  like  that  of  Leibnitz,  favours 
the  doctrine  of  Determinism,  or  moral  Fatalism. 

365.  Wolf  chiefly  constituted  an  epoch,  especially  in 
practical  philosophy,  by  his  solid  genius.  He  laboured  to 
ascertain  some  fundamental  principle  froip  which  he  might 
deduce  the  whole  system  of  Practice,  and  connect  its 
details  with  its  general  theory,  which  he  was  the  first 
among  modem  philosophers  to  attempt.  Such  a  funda- 
mental principle  he  beheved  himself  to  have  discovered  in 
the  idea  of  Perfection,  and  thought  that  experiment  con- 
firmed his  observation.  He  defined  those  actions  to  be 
good  which  perfect  our  condition^  i.e.  prod-uce  or  tend  to 
produce  an  unison  between  our  condition  as  it  was,  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  will  be;    and   evü   those  which   produce   the 
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contrary  effect,  or  are  the  causes  of  a  discrepancy  and  dis- 
cordancy in  our  state  at  different  periods.  Free  actions 
are  hence  necessary  also,  and  derive  their  qualities  of  evil 
and  good  from  their  consequences  and  results,  and  not 
from  an  original  distinction  made  by  the  Divine  "Will. 
A^irtue  is,  consequently  the  aptitude  to  make  perfect  our 
condition.  The  grand  rule  of  virtue  is  Perfice  teipstim: 
do  that  which  may  perfect  your  own  condition,  or  that  of 
another,  and  avoid  all  that  can  render  it  imperfect.  This  is 
a  law  of  our  spiritual  Nature,  to  which  even  the  Atheist  is 
subject,  but  wnich  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  WiU, 
In  the  province  of  Jurisprudence  this  law  takes  the  form  of 
compulsion  (duff en) ;  in  Morality  it  takes  that  of  duty  (solhn) . 
Eeason  suggests  what  will  perfect  or  render  imperfect  our 
state,  and  consequently  all  moral  good  is  dependent  on  know- 
ledge, all  moral  evil  the  consequence  of  defective  knowledge. 
The  consciousness  of  our  perfection  or  approximation  to 
perfection,  bestows  contentment;  a  state  of  contentment 
confers  happiness;  and  the  consciousness  of  a  continued 
and  uninterrupted  progress  towards  perfection  is  the  highest 
good  of  man.^  Erom  these  principles  "Wolf  deduces  the 
subordinate  laws  of  Morals,  of  Natural  Eight  (compre- 
hending a  general  theory  of  Eights  and  Duties),'  and  of 
Polity,  with  great  apparent  facility,  and  much  display  of 
detailed  information.  The  unity  and  consecutiveness  of  his 
system  gave  it  a  prodigious  advantage,  to  which  must  be 
added,  the  circumstance  that  he  made  the  Eeason  the  source 
of  knowledge  in  morality.  Its  faults  were  the  vagueness 
of  its  leading  conception,  the  difficulty  of  deducing  from 
such  a  principle  the  obligations  of  morality,  and  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  motive  for  virtuous  action;  defects  which 

*  For  Wolf's  Works  on  Ethics,  see  §  363 ;  and  J.  Aug.  Ebebhabd's 
Sittenlehre.    See  §  367,  notes. 

3  In  this  respect  he  has  been  followed  by  most  of  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  I^atural  Law.  Baumoabten  (§  370)  and  H.  Eohleb 
alone  reduced  this  eubject  to  the  narrow  limits  to  which  it  had  been 
confined  by  Gcndlino  (§  362). 

The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject  with  the  views 
of  Woltf,  arc ;  Nettelbladt  (f  370),  Dabjes  (§  368),  and  the  Jurist 
J.  C.  F.  Meistbb,  t  Budimollts  of  Natural  Law,  Francf.  on  Oder, 
1809,  8vo.  The  Eclectics  Hceffneb  (died  1797),  and  Ulbioh  (died 
1813^;  4.ii|ered  from  this  school  only  on  minor  questions. 
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the  great  abilities  of  many  disciples  of  his  school  have 
not  been  able  to  palliate.  Li  reality  it  is  a  system  of  Ea- 
tionalism  only  in  appearance,  and  from  the  want  of  a  com- 
plete elucidation  of  the  moral  consciousness,  ends  in  one.  of 
Eudaemonism  (§  368).  Nevertheless,  some  particular  sub- 
jects have  been  treated  by  members  of  this  school,  not 
unsuccessfully ;  particularly  by  Thorn,  Jhbt} 


ADVEESAEIES  OP  WOLF,  AND  ECLECTICS. 

366.  Jealousy  of  "Wolf,  in  addition  to  other  more  justi- 
fiable motives,  raised  up  a  formidable  antagonist  to  his 
system  in  the  person  of  John  Joachim  Larige-^  who  sounded 
the  alarm  against  it,  as  a  mass  of  Fatalism  and  Atheism, 
destructive  alike  of  religion  and  government.  His  stric- 
tures presently  excited  the  same  apprehensions  in  other 
learned  men,  such  as  Ban,  Strahler^  J,  JPr,  Müller,^  etc. 
and  brought  about  a  decree  against  the  publication  of 
"Wolf's  doctrines  in  the  Universities.  The  greater  part  of 
the  adversaries  of  that  philosopher  were  men  of  narrow 
minds  and  prejudiced  opinions ;  some  few  were  actuated  by 
more  laudable  motives,  the  desire  of  maintaining  perfect 

'  Bom  at  Ulm,  1738 ;  died  1766. 

Thom.  Abbt,  Vom  Tode  für  das  Vaterland,  Brest.  1761, 8vo.  Vom 
Verdienste,  Berl.  1765,  Ovo. 

^  Born  at  Gardelegen,  1670 :  professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  from 
1709  to  1744. 

J.  JoACH.  Lange,  Causa  Dei  et  Beligionis  Naturalis  adversus  Atheis- 
mum,  etc.  Hcd.  1723,  8vo.  Modesta  Disquisitlo  novi  Philosophise 
Systematis  de  Deo,  Mundo,  et  Homine,  et  praesertim  harmonia  com- 
mercii  inter  Animam  et  Corpus  prsestabilita,  Hal.  1723,  4to.  (The 
author  endeavours  to  demonstrate  the  agreement,  in  this  particular,  of 
the  doctrines  of  Spinoza  with  those  of  Leibnitz).  Placid«  Vindici» 
Modestas  Di»quisitionis,  ibid.  Eod. :  Bescheidene  ausführliche  Entdec- 
kung der  Falschen  und  Schädlichen  Philosophie,  Halle,  1724,  4to. 
Kova  Anatome,  seu  Idea  Analytica  Systematis  Metaphysici  Wolfiani, 
Francof,  et  Lijps.  1726,  4to. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Works  published  during  the  Contro- 
versy between  Wolf  and  Lange  was  printed  at  Marburg,  1737,  8vo. 

^  Objections  to  the  Hational  Thoughts  of  M.  Wolf  on  Qod,  etc.  pt.  I» 
HaJJU,  1723,  8vo.,  part  11,  1724.  Wolf  replied  by  his  Suro  Method 
in  answer  to  False  and  Calumnious  Imputations,  1723. 

^  t  Objections  to  the  National  Thoughts  of  Wolf  on  the  Faculties  of 
the  Human  Intellect,  etc.,  Gieesen,  1731,  8vo. 
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freedom  6f  difNmssion,  and  hatred  of  party-spirit ;  but  almost 
all  directed  their  views  only  to  the  consequences  of  his 
system  without  ascending  to  its  principles.  A  small  number 
examined  it  with  more  enlarged  views,  and  acquired  a 
durable  reputation,  such  as  Andreas  Budiger  (following  §), 
J,  P.  de  Grouzaz  (the  same),  and  more  particularly  OAr. 
Aug,  Crusius  (§  368),  and  J.  G.  Darjea  (the  same).  Most 
of  the  controversies  affected  less  the  general  theory  of  Wolf 
and  Leibnitz  than  particular  doctrines,  for  inst^ce,  the 
Monadologia ;  the  Pre-established  Harmony ;  Free-will  and 
Determioism.  Some  fine  observations  relative  to  Method 
were  occasionally  elicited. 

367.  Andreas  Rüdiger^  distinguished  himself  as  an 
Edectic  of  an  original  character,  of  great  acuteness  and 
leamiog;  detected  many  imperfections  inherent  in  the 
system  of  philosophy  then  prevalent,  and  endeavoured  to 
reform  it.  He  repeatedly  changed,  however,  his  own  views ; 
nor  was  his  mind  sufficiently  profound  to  enable  him  to 
arrive  at  a  well  founded  system.  He  rendered  considerable 
service  to  Dialectics  (though  he  erred  in  confoundiag  the 
province  of  Logic  with  that  of  Metaphysics),  and  particu- 
larly in  his  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  and  theory  of  Pro- 
bability, which  in  a  great  measure  had  been  neglected.  His 
thoughts  on  the  two  methods  of  sensible  and  intellectual 
demonstration  (Mathematical  and  Metaphysical),  contain 
some  valuable  hints,  and  the  germs  of  a  clear  distinction 
between  Mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  made 
Feeling,  and  Beality  the  ultimate  foundation  or  philosophical 
truth.  He  maintained  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  yet  sup- 
posed it  to  possess  extension,  like  all  other  created  essences. 
Elasticity  he  held  to  be  the  characteristic  property  of  Body. 
He  attacked  Wolf  on  the  subject  of  Pre-established  Har- 
mony, asserting  that  it  wtas  incompatible  with  the  free- 
agency  of  man.    As  a  teacher  he  had  considerable  influence.* 

1  Bom  at  Bochlitz,  1673 :  was  the  pupil  of  Thomasios  (§  862) ;  and 
died  at  Leipzlc,  1731. 

3  Andb.  Rudigebi  Disp.  de  eo,  quod  omnes  Idese  oriantur  a  Sensione, 
LipsicB,  1704.  Do  Sensu  Verl  et  Falsi,  Hbri  IV,  Hal.  1709,  8vo. 
second  edition,  Lips.  1722,  4to.  Fhilosophia  Synthetica,  Hal.  1707 ; 
second  edition,  with  this  title:  Institutiones  Eruditionis,  1711,  8iro.; 
third  edition,  correctetl,  1717.  Physica  Divina,  Kecta  Via,  eademque 
media  inter  Superstitionem  et  Atheismum,  etc.  Franeqf,  ad  M.  1716, 
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Jean  'Pterre  de  Örouzaz  (§  866)  instituted  a  most  complete 
examination  of  the  system  of  "Wolf.*  He  was  an  Eclectic, 
as  was  J,  M  Buddefis^  (§  362),  J.  G.  Walch,^  8,  C.  HolU 
mann^  with  several  other  learned  men  of  that  day.  His 
works  contain  a  rich  fund  of  excellent  remarks  and  judicious 
opinions. 

368.  Chr,  Aug.  Ortmus^  by  his  acuteness  as  a  reasoner, 
has  deserved  the  first  place  among  the  opponents  of  Wolf. 
He  was  bom  at  Leune  near  Merseburg,  in  1712,  and  having 
studied  under  Rüdiger,  became  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy  at  Leipsic;  where  he  died  in  1775.    The  dis- 

4to.  Philosophia  Pragmatica,  Lips.  1723,  8vo.  +  Opinions  of  "Wolf 
respecting  the  l^ature  of  the  Soul,  etc.^  with  the  Objections  of  Rüdiger, 
1727, 8vo. 

»  J.  P.  DB  Cbouzaz,  Observations  Critiques  sur  TAbrggg  de  la 
Logique  de  M.  Wolf,  Oen^,  1744,  8vo.  (cf  §  360,  note«).  La  Logique, 
on  Systeme  des  Beflexions  qui  peuvent  conduire  ä  la  nettete  et  ä 
r^tendue  de  nos  Connaissances,  Amst  1712,  Syo.  ;  third  edition,  ^972^. 
1725, 4  vols.  12mo.  Logicae  Systema,  Genev,  1724, 11  vols.  Svo.  Trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  of  Art  of  Thinking,  2  vols.  Svo.  1724. 
De  ^Mente  Humana  Substantia  a  corpore  distincta  et  immortali,  Dissert. 
Philosophlca  Theologica,  Chröning.  1726, 4to.  De  I'Esprit  Humain,  Bdle, 
1741,  4to.  Trait6  du  Beau,  Amaterd,  1712 ;  second  edition,  1724,  2  vols. 
12mo.    Traits  de  I'Education  des  Enfans,  La  Haye,  1722,  2  vols.  12mo. 

2  Bom  1667;  Died  1729. 

Jo.  Franc.  Büddäi  Elementa  Philosophiae  Instrumentalis,  sive  Insti- 
tntionum  Philosophise  Eclecticse,  tom.  I — III,  Hal.  1703,  Svo.  sixth 
edition,  1717.  Elementa  Philos.  TheoreticsB,  iind.  1703,  Svo.  and  other 
editions.  Theses  de  Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  Jen.  1717.  +  Thoughta 
on  the  Philosophical  System  of  M.  Wolf,  Frihourg,  1724.  +  A  Modest 
Reply  to  the  Observations  of  Wolf,  Jena,  1724,  Svo. ;  and,  +  A  Modest 
Proof  that  the  Difficulties  proposed  by  Buddeds  are  well  founded. 
Elementa  Philosophise  Practicee,  1695,  Svo.  and  other  editions.  Selecta 
Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  Hal.  1704—1717,  Svo. 

3  Born  at  Meiningen,  1696;  died  1775. 

G.  Walch.  +  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy,  Leips.  1729,  8vo. 
The  same  in  Latin,  1730,  Svo.  f  Philosophical  Dictionary,  Leipa*  172d, 
and  other  editions. 
.  -•  Born  at  Alstettin,  1696;  died  1787. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  antagonists  of  Wolf)  whom  he  attacked  in 
his  Commentatio  Philosophlca  de  Harmonia  inter  Animam  et  Corpus 
praestabilita,  Viteh.  1724,  4to.  Institutiones  Philosophicae,  2  vols.  VUeb. 
1727.  Paulo  uberior  in  omnem  Philosophlam  Introductio,  tom.  I,  VUeb, 
1734,  tom.  II,  III,  Oott.  1737—1740,  Svo.  Philosophia  Prima  qua 
Metaphysica  vulgo  dicitur,  GoUing.  1747,  Svo.  Diss,  do  Vera  Philo- 
ßophisB  Notionc,  Viteh.  1728,  4to. 
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inclination  for  Wolfs  system,  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
his  preceptor,  was  confirmed  by  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
theological  system,  and  by  his  practical  sense.  He  endea- 
voured to  discover  the  true  system  in  imison  with  sound 
Beason  and  Theology,  which  might  correct  the  errors  of 
Wolf's  theory,  especially  objecting  to  the  abuse  of  the 

Erinciple  of  "  a  Sufficient  Principle  or  Basis."  His  mind, 
owever,  was  not  sufficiently  profound  nor  liberal,  nor  his 
reflection  on  the  human  mind  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
enable  him  to  detect  and  expose  the  leading  errors  of  the 
Dogmatism  of  his  d&j.  Consequently  he  was  unable  to 
efiect  any  real  reformation,  though  his  views  were,  in  many 
respects,  more  correct  than  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  became  the  author  of  an  ingenious,  well-digested,  con- 
sistent, and  harmonious  system ;  but  frequently  lost  himself 
in  capricious  hypotheses,  and  mystical  views.*  According 
to  him,  Philosophy  is  the  sum  of  rational  truths^  of  which  the 
objects  are  durable  in  their  nature.  It  is  distinguished  from 
Mathematics  by  its  Object  and  Method.  It  comprehends 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Practical  Philosophy  (Disciplinary 
Philosophie).  Instead  of  the  principle  oi  Contrariety  or 
Contradiction,  which  Wolf  had  adopted  as  the  foundation, 
of  his  svstem,  he  lays  down  that  of  Thinkableness*  (Gredenb" 
harkeit)  which  comprehends,  as  he  asserts,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Contradiction,  InseparabiHty,  and  Incomgati- 
oility ;  and  assigns  as  the  proximate  reason  of  the  cerfcainty 
of  human  knowledge,  the  impulse  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  (as  it  were)  a  sort  of  internal  constraint  and  inclination. 

1  Christ.  Aug.  Crübiüs,  Weg  zar  Gewissheit  und  Zuverlässigkeit  der 
menschlichen  Erkenntniss,  Leivz,  1747,  Svo.  Entwurf  der  nothwen- 
digen  Yemunftwahrheiten,  insofern  sie  den  zufälligen  entgegengesetzt 
werden,  Leipz.  1745,  8vo.  Dissertatio  de  Usu  et  Limitibus  Eationis 
Bufficientis,  Lips.  1752.  Do  summis  Rationis  Principüs,  Lipa.  1752, 
8vo.  Abhandl.  von  dem  rechten  Gebrauche  und  der  Einschittnkung  des 
sogenannten  Satzes  vom  zureichenden  oder  besser  de<erminirenden 
Gründe,  n.  A.  Leipz.  1766,  8vo.  Anleitung  üb.  natUrl.  Begebenheitea 
ordentlich,  u.  vorsichtig  nachzudenken,  2  B.  Leipz.  1774,  8vo. 

Justin  Elias  Wustemann,  Einleit.  in  das  Lehrgebäude  dos  Hrn.  Dr. 
Crusius,  Witteiib.  1751,  8vo. 

*  The  reader  will  pardon  our  drawing  slightly  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bank,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  entailed  on  us  by  plunging 
deeper  into  the  fathomless  ocean  of  German  Metaphysics.— Ed. 
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of  tlie  Understanding  to  accept  certain  things  as  truths: 
referring  to  the  Divine  Veracity  as  the  ultimate  foundation 
of  all  ascertained  Truth. 

In  Logic  he  sets  out  from  psychological  inquiries,  attri- 
buting to  the  soul  a  plurality  of  faculties.  In  Metaphysics 
he  limits  and  restricts  the  *  Sufficient  Principle  or  Basis'  of 
his  adversaries,  by  distinguishing  between  the  Essential 
Cause  and  the  Causal  {Existentialr-  tmd  Causalursache) ; 
and  by  assuming  as  the  principle  of  Eree-agency  that  of 
Original  Activity ;  which  theory  implied  that  of  Indiffer- 
entisra.  He  examined  with  accuracy  the  idea  of  Existence, 
and  maintained  that  Space  and  Time  were  Abstracts  of 
Existence ;  which  compelled  him  to  consider  them  as  attri- 
butes of  God  and  elementary  substances.  He  rejected  the 
customary  proofs  of  a  Divinity,  derived  from  the  conception 
of  a  Perfect  Being,  because  it  was  confounding,  as  he 
asserted,  real  with  ideal  existence;  and  also  that  deduced 
from  the  contingent  objects  of  the  material  world;  and, 
instead,  attempted  to  draw  one  from  the  Contingency  of 
Substances.  He  attributed  to  the  Deity  a  supreme  free- 
agency,  infinite  and  unrestricted ;  acknowledged  Him  to  be 
the  sole  Creator  and  Grovemor  of  the  world;  asserted  His 
will  to  be  the  only  law  of  reasonable  beings ;  and  His  glory 
the  final  cause  of  the  creation.  On  account  of  this  view  of 
the  indiiferent  Freedom  of  Grod  and  of  created  beings,  he 
was  led  to  reject  the  Optimism  of  Leibnitz.  Another 
Eclectic,  very  popular  in  his  day,  Joach.  J.  Barjes^  resem- 
bled Crusius  in  many  of  his  opinions.  In  practical  philo- 
sophy he  more  approximated  Wolf. 

369.  In  Morals^  Crusius  drew  his  conclusions  not  from 

^  Bom  at  GUstron,  1714;  died  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1791. 

Jo.  Ge.  Dabjes,  Via  ad  Veritatem,  Jen,  1755 ;  1776,  Svo.  (German). 
Elementa  Metaphysicea,  Jen.  1743-44,  2  vols.  4to.  Anmerkungen  über 
einige  Sätze  der  Wolfischen  Metaphysik,  Frankf,  u,  Leipz.  1748.  4to. 
Philosophische  Nebenstnnden,  Jen.  1749 — 1752.  IV  Sammlungen.  Svo. 
Erste  Gründe  der  Philosophischen  Sittenlehre,  Jen.  1755,  8vo.  Institu- 
tiones  Jurisprudentiae  "UmveraaXiB,  Jen.  1745,  8vo. 

See  Sohlichteqboll's  Nekrolog,  for  the  year  1792,  2  vols. 
^  CfiUSiT7S,  Anweisung  vernünftig  zu  leben,  darinnen  nach  Erklärung 
des  menschl.  Willens  die  natarl.  Pflichten  und  die  allgcm.  Klughcita- 
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i^e  conceptions  of  tlie  intellect,  but  the  snggestions  of  the 
will  and  consdence.  He  derived  the  notion  of  duty  from 
moral  necessity  or  obligation.  He  asserted  the  free-agency 
of  the  hiunan  mind  (which  he  contemplated  principally  in  a 
negative  point  of  view,  i.  e.  as  uninfluenced  by  physical  or 
material  laws),  and  developed  the  formal  conditions  of  our 
fi«e-will  actions,  and  the  motives  of  them.  The  principle  of 
a  moral  law  led  him  to  that  of  a  moral  G^ovemor  and  Legis- 
lator, and  consequently  to  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  all 
nioral  obligations  and  laws  to  the  JJivine  Authority,  deducing, 
as  the  Schoolmen  had  done,  the  principles  of  Morals  from 
the  Will  of  God.  Ol^at  which  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
the  divine  peirfectionSy  and  accords  with  the  designs  of  Gody  is 
good;  and  becomes  obligatory  on  all  rational  beings.  God 
demands  of  His  rational  creation,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
should  be  good ;  and  also  wills  their  happiness  as  a  conse- 
quence of  virtue. 

This  system  contains  many  excellent  and  true  remarks, 
and  some  well-founded  though  incomplete  distinctions  be- 
tween ^Necessity  and  Duty,  or  Obligation — Happiness  and 
Virtue ;  but  founded  as  it  is  upon  an  external  principle  of 
obligation,  and  without  a  determinate  notion  of  virtue,  it 
is  far  from  the  perfection  necessary  to  the  ends  of  science. 


DISSEMINATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  STS- 
TEM  OE  WOLE  AND  HIS  ADHEEENTS. 

370.  In  spite  of  all  his  opponents  and  persecutions  (espe- 
cially in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century),  Wolf 
had  many  followers,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  School 
which  was  long  the  prevailing  one  (especially  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century),  and  possessed 
great  influence  through  the  talents  of  those  who  espoused  it. 
The  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  theory  was  at  first  defended,  enlarged, 
and  applied,  in  a  form  decidedly  Scholastic.  Subsequently, 
a  greater  degree  of  good  taste  and  a  more  liberal  style  was 

lehren  im  richtigen  Zasammcnhange  voigctragcn  werden,  Leipz,  1744, 
»te  Aufl.  1767,  Svo. 
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iswiopted  by  its  adherents,  after  the  manner  of  the  French 
find  English  writers.* 

The  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Wolf  were :  G\  Bern, 
Bilfinger,  or  more  'proj^erly  Büllßnger,^  L,  Fh,  Thummig  ;^ 
and  among  the  Theologians,  the  provost  J.  Q,  Beinbeck^^ 
L  OoUh  Oanzf  «7".  P.  Bemch^  and  Q.  jET.  Biehov  or  Bibhov? 

*  K.  GüNTHEB  LuDOVici,  Ausführlicher  Entwurf  einer  vollständigen 
Historie  der  Wolfischen  Philosophie.  2te  Ausg.  Leipz.  1737,  III  Th. 
8vo.  Neueste  Merkwürdigkeiten  der  Leibnitz- Wolfischen  Philosophie, 
Leipz.  1738,  Svo.  Sammlung  und  Auszüge  der  eämmtlichen  Streit- 
schriften wegen  der  Wolfischen  Philosophie,  Leipz.  1737,  II  Th.  8vo. 

2  Professor  at  Tübingen;  bom  1693,  died  1760. 

Ob.  Bebit.  Bilfinger,  Dilucidationes  Philosophie»  de  Deo,  Anima 
Humana,  Mundo,  et  Generalibus  Herum  Affectionibus,  Tubing.  1725, 
4to;  1740—1768.  Prsecepta  Logica,  curante  Chph.  Fbid.  Vellnagbll, 
•/e».  1729,  8vo.  Cf.  Bibliog.  §  369.  Et:  Epistolae  Amoebe«  Bulfingeri 
et  HoUmanni  de  Harmonia  Prsestabilita,  1728.  De  Triplici  Berum 
Cognitione,  Historica.  Philosophica,  et  Malhematica,  Ttihirig.  1722, 4to. 
Commentationes  Philosophie»  de  Origine  et  Peimissione  Mali,  pr89- 
cipue  M  oralis,  Francf.  et  Leips.  1724,  8vö. 

3  Bom  at  Culmbach,  1697  ;  died  professor  at.  Cassel,  1728. 

Lud.  Phil.  Thdmmig,  Institutiones  PhilosophiaB  Wolfianae,  FranfX>f, 
et  Lips.  1725-26,  8vo.,  2  vols.  (A  brief  account  of  Wolfs  system).  De 
Immortalitate  Animse  ex  intima  ejus  Katura  demonstrata,  Hal.  1721. 
De  Principio  Jur.  Nat.  Wolfiano,  Gassellis,  1724.  Meletemata  varii  et 
rarioris  Argumenti  in  unum  volumen  collecta. 

For  an  account  of  his  other  works,  consult  Habtmann,  t  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Systems  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  (mentioned  above), 
p.  1106. 

<  Bom  at  Zelle,  1682 ;  died  1741. 

See  his  t  Preface  on  the  Advantages  of  Philosophy  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  prefixed  to  Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Troths  contained  in 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  etc.,  Berl.  et  Leips.  1781,  4to. 

6  Born  at  Tubingen,  1690;  died  1763. 

.  IsB.  GoTTL.  Canz,  Fhilosophiae  Leibnitdanae  et  Wolfianae  XTsus  in 
Theologia,  Franco/,  et  Lips.  1728—1734,  8vo.  Disciplinae  Morales 
omnes,  etc..  Lips.  1739,  8vo.    Anthologia,  Tubing.  1741,  8vo. 

^  Born  at  Aimersbach,  1691 ;  died  professor  of  Theology  at  Jena, 
1757. 

•  JoH.  VvtER  Eeusch,  Via  ad  Perfectiones  Intellectus  Compendiaria, 
leenaci,  1728,  8vo.  Systema  Logicum,  Jen.  1734,  8vo.  Systema 
Metaphysicum  antiquiorum  atque  recentionun,  Jen*  1735,  8vo. 

7  Born  near  Getting.,  1724 ;  died  1774. 

•  t  RiEBOvius,  Expansion  of  the  Ideas  of  M.  Wolf,  respecting  the 
Deity,  etc.,  Franrf.  et  Leips.  1 726 ;  and  Dissertatio  de  Anima  Bru- 
torum,  (^added  to  his  edition  of  Rorarius),  Helmst.  1729,  8vo^ 
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To  these  must  be  added  the  Jurists  J,  A.  P.  von  Ickstadt} 
John  G,  Heinecciu8  (born  at  Eisenberg,  1680 ;  died  a  pro- 
fesBor  at  Halle,  1741),  J.  JJlr,  von  Crdmer^  and  Dem.  lUeU 
telbladt^  «/".  J,  SchiersmitU  ;^  but  especially  •/.  Si  WtTicklerf 
J,  Chph,  GoUscJiedy*  J,  A.  EmeatQ  Fr,  Ch.  Bawmeister^ 
Martin  Knutzen^  (the  three  last  distinguished  themselves  by 
useful  elementary  works)  ;  and,  above  all,  Alexander  Gottlieb 
Baumgarten}^  The  last  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
skilful  analysis  of  our  conceptions,  by  several  new  hints,  and 
by  the  first  attempt  yet  made  at  a  system  of  Esthetics  (or 

*  Bom  1702;  died  1776. 

De  Iokstabt,  Elementa  Jnrts  Gentium,  Wirtt^,  1740^  4to.  Opascula 
Juridical  Ingolat.  et  Äug.  Vindel.,  1747,  2  vols.  4to. 

=  Born  at  Ulm,  1706  ;  died  1776. 

Jo.  Ulbici  Cramer,  Usus  Philosophice  Wolfianse  in  Jure,  Marb. 
Specimina  XIII,  1740,  4to.    Opuscula,  Marb.  1742,  4  vols.  4to. 

3  Bom  at  Rostock,  1719  ;  died  1791. 

Dan.  Kettelbladt,  Systema  Elementare  Universas  Jurispmdentifls 
Naturalis  usui  Jurisprudenti»  positiv»  accommodatum,  Hal.  1749; 
fiftli  edition,  1786,  8vo. 

*  Died  professor  of  Law  at  Erlangen,  1778. 

*  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1703  ;  died  1772. 

J.  H.  WiNCKLER,  Institutiones  Philos.  Wolfianse,  etc.,  nsibns  Acade- 
micis  accommodatfe.  Lips.  1735,  8vo. 

«  Bom  near  Königsberg,  1700;  died  1776. 

J«Chph.  Gottsched,  t  First  Principles  of  all  Philosophy,  etc.,  ^etp«. 
1734,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  second  edition,  1735—86. 

7  Bom  at  Tennstädt,  1701 ;  died  1781. 

«  Bom  1708;  died  at  Görlitz,  1785. 

Fr.  Chr.  Baumeister,  Philos.  Definitiva,  hoc  est,  Definitiones  Philoso- 
phicsB  ex  Systemate  libri  Baronis  a  Wolf,  in  nnum  collects^,  Vüeb^ 
1785,  8vo,;  1762.  »  Died  1751. 

Mart.  Enützen,  Elementa   Fhilosophiae  Eationalis,  sive  Logica, 
Regiomont.  1771,  Svo. 
On  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  Francf.  1744,  8vo. 
Systema  Causarom  EflScientium,  Lips.  1745,  8vo. 

^^  Bom  at  Berlin,  1714 ;  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1762. 

Alex.  Gottl.  BAUMaABTEN,  Philosophia  Generalis,  edidit  cum  Dis- 
sert, proemiali  de  Dubitatione  et  Oertitudine,  J.  Chr.  Forster,  HcU. 
1770,  8yo.  Metaphysica,  Hal.  1732,  8yo.  Ethica  Philosophicat  Hal. 
1740,  8vo.  Jus  Naturae,  Hal.  1765,  8vo.  De  KonnuUis  ad  PoSma 
pertinentibus,  Hal.  1735,  4to.  ^sthetica,  Franco/,  ad  Viadrim. 
1760 — 58;  2  vols,  8vo. ;  second  edition,  ^ranq/l  1759. 

Consult  G.  Fb.  Meier,  t  Life  of  Baomgarten,  Haue,  1768,  Syo. 
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the  principles  of  Taste).  He  described  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  properties,  which  can  be  known  by  other  means 
than  that  ot  Faith.  O,  M'.  Meier ^^  a  disciple  of  the  former, 
commented  on  the  treatises  of  his  master,  and  enlarged  on 
certain  questions. 

371.  Gradually  (about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury) this  school  lost  much  of  its  credit,  and  the  peculiar 
and  pedantic  formalities  of  the  Wolfians  were  turned  into 
ridicule.*  Metaphysics,  too,  sank  in  the  public  esteem ;  and 
the  minds  of  men  became  directed  more  to*  the  variety  and 
multiplicity  of  objects  to  which  a  principle  may  be  appHed, 
and  less  to  the  investigation  of  a  simple  principle  itself: 
to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  philosophy,  rather  than  to 
the  consolidation  of  that  which  was  already  acquired.  The 
empiricism  of  Locke  daily  gained  ground,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a 
renewed  taste  for  the  history  of  philosophy,  a  syncretical, 
eclectic,  and  popular  spirit  began  to  prevail,  more  adapted 
to  pursuits  of  elegance  and  popular  utility,  than  to  the 
abstract  research  of  remote  principles. 

*  Died  at  Halle,  1777. 

Sam.  Gotth.  Lange,  Leben  C.  F.  Meier's,  IldUe,  1778,  Svo. 

Ge.  Fb.  Meter,  Versnch  einer  allgemeinen  Auslegungskunst,  Halle, 
1756,  8vo.  Metaphysik,  Halle,  1766,  4  Bde,  8vo.  Beweis,  dass  die 
menschliche  Seele  ewig  lebt.  2te  Aufl.,  Halle,  1764,  8vo.  Vertheidi- 
gung  desselben,  Halle,  1763.  Beweis,  dass  keine  Materie  denken 
könne.  Beweis  der  vorherbestimmten  Uebercinstimmung,  Halle,  1743, 
Svo.  Theoretische  Lehre  von  den  Gemüthsbewegungen,  Halle,  1744. 
Versuch  eines  neuen  Lehrgebäudes  von  d.  Seelen  der  Thierc,  Halle, 
1766,  8vo.  Gedanken  von  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode; 
Beurtheilung  des  abermaligen  Versuchs  einer  Theodicee ;  Gedanken 
von  der  Eeligion.  Anfangsgründe  der  schönen  Wissenschafton,  Halle, 
1748 ;  2te  Aufl.  1764,  III  Th.  8vo.  Philosophische  Sittenlehre,  Hatte, 
1763 — 1761;  6  Th.  8vo.  Betrachtung  über  die  natürliche  Anlage 
zur  Tugend  und  zum  Laster,  Halle,  1776,  8vo.  Becht  der  Natur, 
Halle,  1767,  8vo.  Versuch  von  der  No  th  wendigkeit  einer  nähern 
Ofienbarung,  Halle,  1747,  8vo.  Untersuchung  verschiedner  Materien 
aus  der  Weltweisheit,  Halle,  1768—1771, 4  Th.  8vo. 

s  The  French  spirit  of  persiflage  contributed  much  to  this  effect. 
Witness  the  Candide  of  Voutaibe,  first  published  1767. 

See,  A  Complete  Collection  of  the  Controversial  Writings  published 
in  the  course  of  the  Dispute  between  Maupertuis  and  Samuel  König, 
Lcipa.  1768, 8vo. 
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BMPIEICAL  MYSTICISM. 

Swedenborg, 

Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Biography ;  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilrtnsok,  Lond. 
1849. 

Emebson'b  Bepresentative  Men  (containing  Swedenborg  the  Mystic). 
H.  G.  Bohn,  Lond,  1849. 

Tafel,  Sammlung  von  Urkunden  betreffend  das  Leben  und  der 
Character  Eman.  Swedenborg's,  Tubingen. 

Clowes,  Letters  to  an  M.P.  on  Swedenborg. 

HiNDiCABSH,  Vindication  of  the  Character  of  Swedenborg,  12mo. 

Andeskadabem  Swkdenbobo,  Stockholm,  1851. 

SvENSKT,  Biographiskt  Lexicon,  öftrer  namnkunnige  Svenske,  mSa 
Article '  Emanuel  Swedenborg.' 

See  also  part  II  of  Dr.  Kahl's  work :  Kya  Kyrkan,  Lund,  1852, 
containing  much  new  information  on  Swedenboig. 

372.  About  this  time  there  appeared  a  man,  whose  merits 
were  overlooked  by  the  contemporary  and  succeeding  gene* 
rations,  but  who  has  assumed  a  loftier  stature  and  mightier 
proportions  as  years  have  rolled  on,  and  distance  has  enabled 
us  more  justly  to  estimate  his  altitude.  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  master-minds  of 
humanity.  Sprung  from  an  eminent  Swedish  family,  be  waa 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  and  passed  a  considerable  part 
of  his  life  tranquilly  in  London,  where  he  closed  a  long  and 
happy  career  in  1772.  In  his  earlier  years  he  devoted  him- 
self with  ardour  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  explored  them 
with  a  keen  spirit  of  research,  anticipating  many  subsequent 
inquiries.  A  tendency  to  spirituality  may  be  traced  even  in 
his  earlier  scientific  works,  though  it  was  reserved  for  his  later 
years  to  develop  his  gift  of  Seership.  On  attaining  his  fifty- 
seventh  year  (A.  D.  1745),  he  threw  aside  material  researches, 
and  dived  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  which 
he  has  reported  with  a  clearness,  dignity,  and  consistency 
that  have  seldom  if  ever  been  emulated.  It  is  not  our 
province  or  purpose  to  decide  the  question  of  his  Seership, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  to  all  impartial  and 
reflecting  minds  his  historical  appearance  presents  a  problem 
that  still  awaits  solution.  The  smile  of  incredulity  begins 
to  die  upon  the  lips  of  the  conscientious  sceptic,  and  the 
opprobrious  terms  '  dreamer'  and '  madman'  are  yielding  to 
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the  morö  courteous  epithet  of  Mystic.  In  vain  inll  you 
sack  the  archives  of  his  family  or  personal  history  for  a  trace 
of  insanity.  Equally  fruitless  will  be  your  endeavour  to  trace 
any  symptoms  of  incoherence  or  raving  in  his  methodical 
pages.  If  he  must  needs  be  mad,  there  is  a  rare  method  in 
his  madness ;  and  if  the  world  insists  on  his  being  a  visi- 
onary, it  must  admit  that  his  visions  are  something  anoma- 
lous in  their  systematic  and  mathematical  form.  But  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  visionaries  and  dreamers  can  write  a  cool 
business-like  style-,  and  pen  dnr  and  well-digested  folios; 
nor  is  it  a  common  thing  to  nnd  a  madman  deficient  in 
sallies  of  imagination,  and  remarkable  for  strong  common 
sense.  Such  is  the  problem  and  anomaly  presented  by  this 
remarkable  man,  whose  gifb  of  seership  is  attested  by  sudi 
characters  as  Kant  and  the  sister  of  the  great  Frederic* 
The  solution  we  leave  to  the  skill  of  the  gentle  reader,  aa  it 
does  not  fall  within  our  province. 

Sis  Philosophy. 

Swedenborg^s  principal  philosophical  and  theological  works  are: 

SwEDENBOBGU  Opera  phiiosophica  et  mineralia,  Dresd.  1734,  8  vol& 
folio. 

(Economia  Eegni  Animalis,  2  vola.  4to.  Lond.  1740-41;  Amst.  1742. 

Eegnum  animale^  anatomice,  physice,  et  philosophice  perlustratum. 
Hag.  Com.  1744-5,  3  vols.  4to.  The  same,  translated,  with  remarks, 
&c.,  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Arcana  Coelestia  quae  in  Genesi  et  Exodo  sunt  detect^  Lond,  1749- 
56,  8  vols.  4to. 

De  nova  Hierosolyma  et  ejus  doctrina  ccelesti,  4to.  Lond.  1758. 

Boctrina  novae  Hierosolymse  de  Domino,  Lond.  1758;  Amat  1763-4. 

Apocalypsis  Bevelata,  Amst.  1766. 

Vera  Religio  Christiana,  seu.  universaliB  theologia,  Amst,  1771,  4to.; 
Lond.  1780. 

Most  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  published 
by  or  under  the  patronage  of  the  Swedenborgian  Society. 

373.  Swedenborg's  Philosophy,  as  developed  in  his  scientific 
as  well  as  theological  works,  may  be  characterized  as  a  very 
decided  system  of  Empirical  EeaHsm,  distinguished  for  an 
almost  diaphanie  introviaion  into  the  human  heart,  for  con«^ 
Bummate  simplicity,    and    consistency.     He   regards   the 

^  See  the  accoont  of  Swedenborg's  vision  of  the  Fire  of  Stockholm, 
as  recorded  by  Em.  Kant ;  and  that  of  his  disclosures  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden  respecting  her  deceased  brother.  Emanuel  Swedenboxigp :  a 
Biogi-aphy;  by  J.  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  8vo.  p.  121, 126,  and  159. 
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science  of  Correspondence  as  tbe  Key  of  Knowledge,  a 
Divine  Philosophy  unlocking  the  treasures  of  the  Spiritual 
as  weU  as  Katiural  worlds,  and  sending  Thought  at  a  bound 
from  the  Zoophyte  to  the  Seraphim.  The  material  world  is 
the  ultimate  and  pedestal  of  the  uniyerse,  filled  with  yarious 
creations,  corresponding  to  others  in  the  higher-ascending 
Spheres  of  the  Uniyerse.  Thus  Nature  is  in  truth  a  Eeve- 
lation  and  a  Divine  Book,  whose  letters,  the  Groves,  Hüls, 
and  Eivers,  the  Firmament  and  the  Lamps  of  Heaven, 
are  hieroglyphic  representatives  of  corresponding  spiritual 
Beauties. 

The  doctrine  of  Degrees  forms  a  pendant  to  the  science 
of  Correspondence  in  Swedenborg's  Philosophy.  Degrees^ 
which  he  classes  in  two  series,  i.  e..  Continuous  and  Dis- 
crete, carry  the  mind  by  the  Patriarch's  Ladder,  from  Earth 
to  Heaven ;  and,  scaling  the  Empyrean,  conduct  us  from  0 
to  the  Throne  of  G-od.  The  Continuous  Degrees  are  evident 
and  familiar  to  all,  whereof  an  obvious  example  is  presented 
in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  vitality,  from  the  plant  to 
Man.  Discrete  Degrees  constitute  a  series  of  a  different 
description.  They  are  the  same  things  mirrored  or  re- 
echoed on  different  platforms  through  the  medium  of  Cor- 
respondencies. Thus  God  is  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual 
World,  whose  Heat  and  Light  are  Love  and  "Wisdom. 

The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Swedenborg  is  remarkable 
for  its  agreement  with  the  conscience  and  experience  of  all 
who  reflect  on  what  transpires  in  the  chambers  of  their  own 
heart.  His  remarks,  indeed,  are  alarmingly  searching,  and 
seem  to  proceed  Irom  one  who  united  to  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  a  natural  kind  of  clairvoyance  that  pene- 
trated into  the  inmost  recesses  of  men's  thoughts  and 
motives.  His  philosophy  savours  much  more  of  Life  than 
of  the  Lamp.  He  divides  the  Mind  into  "Will  and  Under- 
standing ;  the  seats  of  the  Affections  and  of  Thought.  It 
is  the  former  that  constitutes  the  character;  man  being 
what  his  loves  are,  according  to  the  elevation  or  depression 
of  his  affections,  a  little  lower  than  the  Angels,  or  crawling 
worm-like  in  the  dust.  Man,  regarded  as  a  psycho-physio- 
logical being,  consists  of  three  parts :  1st,  The  Spirit,  which 
is  essentially  tlie  mem;  2nd,  Its  inner  garment,  or  spiritual 
body,  identical  with  the  tioul  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and 
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wWcli  constitutes  the  medium  of  union  between  the 
Spirit ;  and  3rdly,  its  outer  garment  or  material  body.  The 
latter  is  woven  around  it  by  the  Spirit  through  the  law  of 
Correspondences.  Hence  a  perfect  analogy  eidsts  between 
the  mental  faculties  and  the  bodily  organs. 

Death,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  casting  off  an  outer  skin,  or  the  shelling  of  the  mature 
and  ripened  spirit  within. 

The  mind  may  be  again  subdivided  into  three  parts: 
1st,  The  inmost  or  Celestial-Spiritual  principle,  by  which 
man  communicates  directly  witli  God,  angels,  and  heaven. 
2nd,  The  Eational  and  Internal,  which  constitutes  the  int^ 
lectual  and  scientific  principle ;  and  the  External,  natural, 
or  sensuous,  which  brings  mau  into  connection  with  the 
material  world.  The  metaphysical  reader  will  easily  trace 
an  analogy  between  Swedenborg's  Celestial-Spiritual,  Ea- 
tional, and  Sensuous  principles,  and  the  Intuitive  Eeason, 
the  Logical  Understanding,  and  the  Sensational  Perception 
(Anschauung)  of  Transcendental  Philosophy.  There  is, 
however,  one  broad  distinction  between  them:  Sweden- 
borg's  Celestial-Spiritual  Principle  grasps  an  objectively- 
real  and  substantial  world  of  Spirits;  and  his  Sensuous 
Principle  grapples  with  the  solid  reality  of  an  objective 
world  of  matter,  whilst  the  Transcendentalist,  both  in  his 
Intuition  and  his  Sensation,  hobbles  in  a  world  of  sub- 
jective ideas  and  representations,  that  hold  his  mind  in  a 
strait-waistcoat. 

On  an  impartial  review  of  his  system,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  charactenzed  by  that  best  of  wisdom,  which  consists  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  normal  understanding,  and  its  agree- 
ment with  the  most  cherished  instincts  of  the  human  heart. 

Svoeäenborg*s  Position  tis  a  ^Psychological  Pheiwmenon, 

374.  It  is  refreshing,  in  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  age  of  Atheism,  Libertinism,  Ereemasonry, 
and  Eosicrudanism,  to  meet  a  man  who  united  a  healthy, 
plain,  and  practical  view  of  Life,  Man,  and  JS'ature,  with  the 
sublimest,  and  at  the  same  time  time,  the  most  scientific 
handling  and  treatment  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal. 

In  the  eyes  of  an  impartial  and  a  discriminating  posterity, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  will  obtain  an  elevated  rank  in  the 

2  n 
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iüiutrioiifl  brotherhood  of  the  luminaries  of  the  Church. 
A  certain  family  likeness  may  be  traced  between  all  the 
members  of  this  memorable  group. 

Benedict,  St.  Francis y  and  Ijn/ola,  were  a  union  of  con- 
tradictions ;  themselves  living  paradoxes.  The  first  a  burn- 
ing Calabrian  rhapsodist,^  could  descend  &om  the  sublimest 
extacies  and  the  most  rapturous  trances,  to  draw  up  a 
legislative  code,  whose  propriety,  expediency,  and  sound 
practical  sense,  have  astonished  the  world  lor  above  one 
thousand  years. 

St.  Francis  ofAssisi^  was  another  instance  of  the  blending 
of  superior  diplomatic  acuteness  with  a  grasp  of  Paith  that 
revealed  to  his  glowing  vision  those  things  that  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  The  Franciscan  Order  still  remains  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  man,  who  was  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as 
harmless  as  a  dove ;  and  its  history  attests  the  giant  aim 
that  raised  it. 

Loyola f  whose  merits  none  can  dispute,  notwithstanding 
tiie  sins  of  his  Order,  coupled  the  extreme  of  ascetic  humi- 
liations and  apostolic  devotion  with  a  dry  business-like 
style,*  and  a  deliberate  shrewdness  in  his  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  in  th^  reading  of  the  human  heart.^  Similarly, 
Swedenborg,  when  treating  of  the  sublimest  realities,  pro- 
ceeds with  the  coolness  and  imperturbable  deliberation  of  a 
man  entering  items  in  his  ledger. 

As  previously  observed,  however,  the  revelation  and  com* 
mentaries  of  Swedenborg  do  not  fall  exactly  within  our 
province.  Nevertheless,  since  his  philosophical  writings 
are  considerably  influenced  and  modified  by  his  theology, 
we  must  consider  the  latter  in  order  to  estimate  the  former. 
On  a  general  survey  of  his  works  it  appears  that  he  must 

• 

1  See  Sir  J.  Stefben^s  Article  on  the  Ereach  Benedictines;  and 
History  of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

2  See  the  Article  on  St.  Francis,  in  Sir  J.  Stephsn's  Ecclesiasticai 
Biography. 

3  See  the  Article  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  on  the  Founders  of  Jesuitism; 
and  IfAAO  Tatlob's  Ignatius  Loyola,  or  Jesuitism  in  its  Rudiments. 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Voltaire  call  him  a  madman. .  Thus  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man  s  poison.  Irving  was  said  to  look  on  one 
side  of  his  face  like  an  angel,  and  on  the  other  like  a  devil. — £d. 

^  See  Lotola's  Spiritual  Exercises. 
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be  classed  with  EmpiriBts,  Supematuralists,  and  perhaps 
with  Mystics.  Let  not,  however,  the  latter  term  he  taken 
as  a  condemnation.  Since  the  diffusion  of  Kantian  and 
other  Eationalisms,  there  has  heen  an  evident  tendency  to 
pronounce  Supematuralism  identical  with  Mysticism ;  and 
Mysticism,  hallucination.  The  impartiality  and  dignity  of 
history  require  us  to  ahstain  from  attaching  a  stigma  to 
any  honest  and  enlightened  phase  of  thought  and  feelings 
whether  positive  or  negative. 


BMPIEICAL  SCEPTICISM, 

I.    ScepUcism  of  Hume* 

375.  The  spirit  of  Empiricism  continued  to  retain  it» 
predominant  influence  in  England.  David  Hartlet/,^  the 
physician,  whose  religious  and  moral  character  here  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  Bonnet  (§  378),  pursued 
the  inquiries  of  Locke  relative  to  the  soul,  on  principles 
exclusively  materialist.  The  Association  of  Ideas  he  made 
the  foundation  of  all  intellectual  energy;  and  derived,  it 
from  certain  vibrations  of  the  nerves.  He  allowed  to  man 
only  a  subordinate  degree  of  free-wiU,  asserting  that  the 
Deity  is  the  original  cause  of  all  the  operations  of  Nature, 
and  that  mankind  are  nothing  more  than  his  instrumenta^ 
employed  with  reference  to  the  final  end  of  the  Universe. 
The  morality  or  immorality  of  actions  is  determined  by  their 
tendency  to  produce  happiness  or  misery.  Presently  a  much 
more  acute  genius  pursued  the  path  marked  out  by  Locke,  till 
he  arrived  at  a  more  complete  and  decided  Scepticism.  The 
idealism  of  Berkeley  (§  349),  which  had  never  been  popular, 
instead  of  checking,  as  its  author  had  hoped,  the  spirit  of 
Scepticism,  contributed  to  encourage  it.  This  was  what  David 
Hume  did  not  fail  to  remark.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1711,  and  early  forsook  the  study  of  law  for  that  of 
history  and  philosophy,  to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder 

»  Bom  at  Illingwortli,  1704 ;  died  at  Bath,  17ß7. 

DAvn>  Habtlst,  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expectations;  in  two  parts,  Lond.  1749,  2  vols.  Svo.  Theory  of  Hu- 
man Mind;  With  Essays,  by  Jos.  Pbibstlst,  Lond.  1775,  Svo. 

2  B  2 
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of  bis  life.'  With  a  deeply  penetrating  genms,  he  invea- 
tigated  the  nature  of  Man  as  a  cognizant  and  acting  being, 
from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  Locke's  Empiricism.  This  led 
him,  bj  consequent  thinking,  to  the  sceptical  result  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ascertained  chjecHoe  philosophical 
knowledge:  that  our  views  are  limited  to  the  phenomena 
of  Consciousness, — ^the  representations  we  are  conscious  of, 
— and  the  tubjeciive  relations  of  the  latter.  And  in  these 
investigations  of  Hiune,  philosophical  scepticism  stands 
forth  with  a  power,  depth,  and  logical  consistency,  such  as 
had  never  before  appeared;  recommended,  moreover,  by- 
great  correctness,  clearness,  and  elegance  of  diction.  Our 
KepresentatioDs,  according  to  Hume,  are  to  be  divided  into 
Impressions  (Emotions)  or  Conceptions  and  Ideas;  the 
last  are  copies  of  the  former,  and  differ  from  them  only 
inasmuch  as  they  are  less  forcible  and  vivid.  All  the  objects 
of  reason  are  either  relations  of  Conceptions  (for  instance, 
the  elements  of  Mathematics),  or  facts  and  matters   of 

*  The  Life  of  Dayid  Hnme,  written  by  himself,  Lond,  1777, 12mo. 
Sapplement  to  the  same,  by  Adah  Smith,  1789. 

A  Letter  to  Ad.  Smith,  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  his 
friend  D.  Home ;  by  one  of  the  people  called  Christians,  Ch^ord,  1777. 

Apology  for  the  Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,  ete.,  Lond.  1777. 

Curious  Particulars  and  Genuine  Anecdotes  respecting  the  late  Lord 
Chesterfield  and  D.  Hume,  etc.,  Lond.  1788. 

H.  D.  HuHE,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  etc,  Lond.  1738,  2  vols. 
Svo.;  1739,  2  vols.  4to. 

Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  Litenuy,  5  vols.  8yo.  Edinh.  1742 — 
1748.  Yol.  I  contains  Moral,  &c. ;  vol.  II,  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Human  Understanding ;  toL  III,  Inquliy  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals ;  yoL  IY,  Political  Discourses ;  vol.  Y,  Katuml  History  of  Reli- 
gion, of  the  Passions,  of  Tragedy,  of  Taste.  These, five  volumes  have 
frequently  been  reprinted  in  2  vols.  8vo. ;  latest  edition,  Edinh,  1817. 

Essays  on  Suicide  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  12mo.  Lond, 
1783 ;  8vo.  1789. 

Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  2nd  edition,  Lond,  1779, 
Svo.  (On  this  subject  consult  Jacobi,  f  David  Hume,  or.  An  Essay 
on  Faith,  Idealism,  and  Realism,  Breslau,  1787,  8vo.) 

Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  D.  Hume,  by  T.  E.  Ritchie 
8vo.  Lond,  1807. 

Hume :  in  Lord  Bbouohau 's  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  vol.  I,  Land, 
1845. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  D.  Hume,  by  J.  H.  Bubtov,  2  vols.  Svou 
Edinb.  1846.     . 

Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  4  vols.  8vo.  Edinb,  1827. 
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experience.  Our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  any  fact  is 
founded  on  Sensation,  £eflection,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect.  Our  acquaintance  "with  the 
laws  of  Causality  does  not  come  to  us  by  any  ä  priori 
principles,  but  simply  by  experience.  We  expect  from 
similar  causes  similar  consequences ;  and  the  principle  of 
this  anticipation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  habitude  of  the 
connection  of  certain  phenomena,  and  the  Association  of 
our  Eepresentations.  There  exists,  therefore,  no  certain 
knowlec^e  independent  of  experience,  nor  any  Metaphysical 
science,  properly  so  called.  After  all,  Experience  does  not 
possess  any  such  demonstrative  evidence  -as  do  the  Ma- 
thematics :  but  is  based  upon  a  certain  instinct,  which  may 
prove  deceptive.  We  find  that  instinct  contradicts  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy  with  respect  to  the  ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  and  Causality;  and  consequently  we  are  compelled 
to  doubt  the  evidence  of  Experience  in  these  particulars : 
unless  we  give  the  preference  to  JN'atural  Instinct  over 
philosophical  Scepticism.  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  are 
oWects  of  abstract  Science:  Criticism  (-Esthetics)  and  Mo- 
rality are  objects  of  Sensation,  and  in  no  respect  form  part 
of  the  province  of  the  miderstanding.  In  Monds,  Hume 
asserted  that  merit  consists  in  the  utility  or  agreeableness 
(utile  et  dulce)  of  man's  character  and  qualities,  as  relating 
to  himself  or  others :  he  allowed  that  Eeason,  as  the  faculty 
of  reflection,  had  considerable  weight  in  the  formation 
of  a  moral  judgment,  but  denied  that  it  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  moral  approbation  or 
disapprobation.  Consequently  he  was  led  to  make  the 
Moral  Sense,  which  he  compared  with  Taste,  the  primum 
mohile  of  moral  action.  This  Sense  consists  in  a  sentiment 
of  human  happiness  and  toiseiy.  His  theory  was  calculated 
to  support  that  of  an  original  Moral  Sense. 

As  for  the  question  whether  Self-love  or  Benevolence  pre- 
ponderate in  the  human  mind,  he  leaves  it  unanswered. 

The  deeply  penetrating  Scepticism  of  Hume  was  originally 
directed  against  the  conclusions  only  of  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy, but  in  fact  would  destroy  the  essential  of  all  know- 
ledge. He  directed,  however,  his  objections  principally 
against  the  Existence  of  the  Deity,  His  Providence ;  against 
the  Eeality  of  Miracles^  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul : 
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and  proved  that  all  these  doctrines  were  unsupported  by 
anyevident  principles  begetting  perfect  conviction.* 

His  life  and  character  were  estimable.  He  died,  August 
25th,  1776,  with  perfect  serenity  and  even  gaiety. 

OPPONENTS  OP  HTJMB,  AND  OTHER  PHILO- 
SOPHEES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS. 

376.  The  Scepticism  of  Hume  acquired  of  course  the 
greatest  notoriety,  attacking  as  it  did  the  foundations  of 
religion  as  well  as  the  objects  of  experience.  Many  anta- 
gonists of  his  doctrines  undertook  to  Tefatß  them ;  but,  in- 
stead of  striking  at  the  root  of  his  sceptical  objections,  and 
demonstrating  their  fallacy,  they  contented  themselves  with 
weakly  appe^ing  to  Common  Sensey  or  a  natural  instinct, 
which  was  just  what  Hume  desired.  Among  his  opponents 
we  must  reckon  in  the  first  place  three  Scotchmen ;  Tkonuts 
Meid^  a  sincere  inquirer  alter  Truth,  who  maintained  in- 
deed the  existence  of  certain  principles  of  knowledge  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  but  considered  philosophy  as  the 
science  of  the  human  mind,  which  must  be  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Common  Sense,  regarding  the  latter  as  a 
species  of  Intellectual  Instinct. 

The  eloquent  James  Beattie^  espoused  the  same  cause 
with  greater  ardour,  but  with  less  of  a  philosophic  spirit, 
and  laboured  to  vindicate  the  truths  attacked  by  the  Scep- 

*  Modem  Science,  Transcendentalism,  and  the  Pliilosophy  of  Intoi- 
tion,  demolish  at  once  the  unnatural  fabric  of  Hume's  scepticism. — £d. 

1  Bom  1704  ;  became  a  professor  at  Glasgow;  and  died  1726. 

Thomas  Reid,  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of 
Common  Sense^  thini  edition,  Lond.  1796,  Svo.  Essays  on  the  Intel- 
lectual Powers  of  Man,  Edinh.  1785,  4to.  Essays  on  the  Powers  of  the 
Human  Mind,  Lond.  1819,  '3  vols.  8vo.  Complete  Works,  with  Preface 
and  Notes,  by  Sib  William  Hamilton,  8vo.  Edinh.  1846. 

*  Bom  1785 ;  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Edlnbui^gh,  and 
afterwards  at  Aberdeen.    Died  1803. 

.  Account  of  the  Life  of  James  Beattie,  by  Alex.  Bower,  Lond,  1804. 
James  Beattie,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of  Truth,  in 
Opposition  to  Sophistry  and  Scepticism,  Edinh.  1770 ;  fifth  edition. 
Lond.  1774.  Theory  of  Language,  Lond.  1788,  8vo.  Dissertations 
Moral  and  Critical,  Lond.  1783,  4to.  Elements  of  the  Science  of 
Morals,  torn.  I,  Edinb.  1790 ;  tom.  11, 1793. 
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tics ;  admitting  the  prinöiple  of  a  Moral  Sense.  He  was 
the  author  also  of  some  elegant  treatises  on  ^Esthetics. 

Lastly,  James  Oswald  (flourished  about  1769),  a  Scotch 
ecclesiastic,  exalted  the  principal  of  Common  Sense^  into  the 
supreme  canon  of  aU  l^uth,  and  the  ultimate  rule  in  aU 
inquiries. 

These  authors  have  demonstrated  the  mischievousnesB  of 
speculation  when  it  would  reduce  all  our  convictions  to  de- 
monstration ;  but  have  not  avoided  a  contrary  fault,  that  of 
making  the  E^ason  inert  aud  passive. 

377.  The  celebrated  natural  philosopher,  Joseph  Trieste 
letf^  criticised  at  the  same  time  both  Hume  and  his  antago* 
msts.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  successful  with 
the  latter,  whose  instinctive  principles  he  justly  styled  quali^ 
tates  occtdtte.  In  opposition  to  Hume  he  alleged  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  Divinity,  which  was  untenable.'  He 
was  a  rank  Determinist ;  and,  consistently  with  his  princi- 
pies,  controverted,  as  Hartley  had  done,  the  doctrine  of  free- 
agency,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  system  of  materiality 
of  the  soul.^    Next  came  Edward  Search  (his  real  name  was 

^  Jahes  Oswald,  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  in  Behalf  of  Beligion, 
Edinh.  1766—1772,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Bom  at  Fieldhead,  17»3 ;  died  1804. 

^  Jos.  Pbibstlbt,  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Beid's  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind ;  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  ^ 
Tnith ;  and  Dr.  Oswald's  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense,  Lond.  1774, 8yo. 
Letters  to  a  Philosophical  Unbeliever,  containing  an  Examination  of 
the  Principal  Objections  to  the  Doctrines  of  Natural  Beligion,  and 
especially  those  contained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  Bath,  1780^ 
Part  I,  II.  Additional  Letters,  1781—^87;  and:  A  Continuation  of  the 
Letters,  Northumberland-town  (U.  S.)  1794,  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Jos.  Priestly,  with  Critical  Observations  on  his  Works, 
and  Extracts  from  his  Writings  illustrative  of  his  Character,  Principle^j 
etc.,  by  J.  Carry,  Lond,  1804,  8vo. 

^  Jos.  PiuESTLET,  Disqultions  Belating  to  Matter  and  Spirit,  etc. 
Lond.  1777,  8vo. 

Three  Dissertations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Fhilosophical 
Necessity,  Lond.  1778,  8vo. 

The  Doctrine  of  Philosophical  Neqessity  illustrated,  etc.,  Lond. 
1777,  8vo. 

Letters  on  Materialism  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Min«^ 
by  Priestlet,  Lond.  1776,  8vo.  The  last  called  forth  answers  from 
Palmer  and  Bryant;  and  more  particularly  the  work  of  Richard 
pRLCfl,  entitled  :  Letters  on  Materialism,  and  Philosophical  Necessity, 
Lond.  1778,  8vo. 
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Jhrdham  Tucker^)  ^  who,  in  questions  of  Morals,  referred 
ererytliiiig  to  personal  expediency.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bichard  Frice^  in  opposition  to  Empiricism,  which  would 
derive  all  our  cognitions  from  Sensation,  maintained  that 
the  understanding  or  the  faculty  of  thought  is  essentialljr 
distinct  firom  the  sensual  system,  and  the  source  of  peculiar 
representations  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  which 
onmnate  in  the  senses.  He  investigated  with  acuteness  and 
ability  many  important  questions  relative  to  Morals,  and 
controverted  the  doctrine  of  a  Moral  Sense,  as  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  unalterable  character  of  fundamental  moral 
conceptions,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  Substance  and  Cause, 
he  maintained  to  be  eternal  and  ori£;inal  jmuciples  of  the  in- 
tellect itself,  independent  of  the  Divine  WiU.  He  has  ad- 
mirably illustrated  the  differences  existing  between  Morality 
and  Sensation,  Virtue  and  Happiness;  at  the  same  time 
■that  he  points  out  the  intimate  connection  existing  between 
the  two  last.'  On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  moral 
sense  found  a  defender  in  Henry  Home^  distinguished  for 
his  critical  works  on  Esthetics;  and  in  Adam  Ferguson^ 

Auszüge  ans  Da.  Fbiestlet*8  Schriften  uber  die  Nothwendigkeit  des 
Willens,  und  fiber  die  Yibrationem  der  Geliiinnenren,  als  die  materi- 
ellen Ursachen  des  Empfindens  und  Denkens,  nebst  Betrachtungen  über 
diese  Qegenstände  und  einer  Yeigleicbung  der  Yibration&hypotheso, 
mit  Hm.  Da.  Gall*s  Schädellehre.  Ältonaf  1806,  8yo. 

*  Ed.  Seabch,  Light  of  Nature  pursued,  7  vols.  8vo.  L<md.  1768—78. 
New  edition,  with  Life,  by  Sib  John  Mildmat,  7  vols.  8yo.  1805.  Re- 
printed in  2  vols.  8vo.  Bohn,  1848.  Abridged  by  Wm.  Hazutt,  8vo. 
1807.    Free-will,  Foreknowledge,  and  Fate,  L<ynd,  1763,  8vo. 

2  Bom  at  Tynton,  1723 ;  died  1791. 

3  Pbice,  Bevicw  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals, 
•particularly  those  respecting  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  Virtue,  its 
Nature,  Relation  to  the  Deity,  Obligation,  Subject-Matter,  and  Sane* 
tions,  Lond.  1758,  8vo. ;  third  edition,  Lond.  1787,  8vo. 

^  Bom  at  Edinburgh  :  became  Lord  Kaimes  in  1752 ;  died  1782. 

Henbt  Home,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural 
Eeligion,  Editib,  1751,  8vo.  Historical  Law,  1759,  8vo.  The  Principles 
of  Equity,  1760,  fol.  Elements  of  Criticism,  Lond,  1762,  3  vols.  8vo.  ; 
third  edition,  Edinb,  1765,  3  vols.  8vo.  Sketches  on  the  History  of 
Han,  Lond.  1774,  2  vols.  4to.  The  two  latter  works  have  been  fre- 
.  quently  reprinted. 

5  Bom  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  1724;  died  1816. 

Ad.  Feboüson,  Institutes  oi  Moral  Philosophy,  Lond.  1769,  8vo. 
^Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  Edinb,  1793,  2  vols.  4to. 
Essay  on  Civil  Society,  Edinh.  1766,  4to. 
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who  made  virtue  consist  in  the  progressive  developement  of 
the  powers  of  the  soid  in  its  advance  towards  spiritual  per- 
fection. Adam  Smith,^  a  friend  of  Hume's,  and  principally 
celebrated  for  his  classical  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Nations, 
the  text  book  of  Political  Science,  maintained  that  Morality 
can  only  consist  in  actions  which  are  of  a  sort  to  merit  uni- 
versal  approbation ;  and  consequently  made  Sympathy  the 
principle  of  Morality.  By  means  of  this  faculty  we  put  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  agent  whose  conduct  we  are 
considering,  and  then  pass  an  impartial  sentence,  uninflu- 
enced by  subjective  considerations,  on  the  propriety  or  wi- 
jyropriety  of  his  conduct.  From  such  judgments,  repeatedly 
formed,  are  deduced,  according  to  Smith,  general  rules  for 
oiu*  own  conduct.  The  sum  of  his  morality  is  this :  "  So  act 
that  other  men  may  sympathise  with  you." 

Thomas  Faynef  one  of  the  founders  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  astonished  even  the  English  by  his 
ultra-democratic  principles  and  views. 

In  connection  with  the  metaphysical  labours  of  the  British 
writers,  we  ought  to  mention  Essays  on  the  principles  of 
Taste  by  Alison,  Gerard,  and  Burke  ;  as  well  as  their  inqui- 
ries on  Language,  and  the  History  of  Mankind.  Sir  William 
Jones  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this  province.' 

II.    French  Empirical  School, 

+  History  of  the  French  Revolution ;  or  the  Commencement,  Pro- 
gress, and  Effects  of  the  (so-called)  New  Philosophy  of  that  country, 
III  Parts,  Leips.  1827-28,  8vo. 

1  Bom  at  Kirkaldy  1723 ;  died  1790. 

Ad.  Smith,  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  sixth  edition.  Lend.  1790, 
2  vols..  8vo.,  frequently  reprinted  in  1  voL  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  the  .Wealth  of  Nations,  Lond.  1776;  second  edition,  1777, 
2  vols.  4tö.;  edited  by  W.  Platpair,  3  vols.  8vo.  1806 ;  edited  by  D. 
Buchanan,  4  vols.  8vo.  Edinb.  1814;  edited  by  McCulloch,  4  vols. 
Svo.  Edin.  1828 ;  reprinted  in  1  vol.  1838.  Essays  on  Philosophical 
Subjects,  etc.,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  the  author,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Lond,  1795,  8vo. 

2  Bom  in  Norfolk,  1737 ;  died  in  America,  1809. 

Common  Sense,  Philadelphia,  1776,  8vo.  Eights  of  Man:  being  an 
Answer  to  Mr.  Burke's  attack  on  the  French  Kevolution,  parts  I,  II, 
seventh  edition,  1791-92.  The  Age  of  Heason,  being  an  Investigation 
•f  True  and  Fabulous  Theology,  parts  I,  II,  Lond.  1794. 

^  Sir  Williau  Jones's  works,  with  his  Life,  by  Lord  TisiGNMOUTBy 
$  Yolfl.  4to.  Lond,  1790—1804;  or  13  vols.  8vo.  1607. 
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378.  Fhilosophizing  in  England  constantly  pursued  the 
path  of  experience,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  the  interesta 
of  science,  sometimes  with  acute  and  profound,  at  other 
times  with  narrow  and  superficial  views;  religion  being 
throughout  the  principal  object  to  which  its  inquiries  were 
directed.  The  same  tendency  prevailed  in  !Erance  also, 
modified  however  by  the  character  of  the  Erench  nation,  as 
well  as  by  the  influence  still  possessed  by  the  clergy  in 
checking  nreedom  of  thought.  The  metaphysics  of  Descartes 
and  Malebranche  had  fmen  into  oblivion,  &assendi  and 
Newton  having  taken  their  place;  though  a  still  more 
numerous  party  devoted  themselves  to  the  principles  of 
Locke.  Montesquieu,^  who  investigated  the  Laws  of  Na- 
tions with  the  genius  of  a  true  philosopher,  and  the  mathe« 
matician  and  naturalist  P.  L.  Moreau  de  Mawpertuis^  pur* 
sued  the  empirical  method  without  calling  in  question  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Eeligion.  The  influence  of  the 
philosopher  of  Femey,  Frangois  Marie  Arouet  de  Voltair^ 
was  more  extensive  and  pernicious.  He  assigned  the  cast^ 
ing-vote  in  philosophy  to  the  common  popular  Understand'« 
ing  and  to  Wit.  To  him  may  be  added  Jean  Jacques  lUmS" 
seau,  who  combined  with  him  in  greatly  diminishing  the 
reverence  for  everything  positive  in  religion  and  the  state, 
by  their  attacks  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  despotism. 
Oh.  BattevSy^  may  be  considered  the  first  Frenchman  who 

*  Chables  Secondat,  Baron  de  Montesquieu ;  bom  in  the  Chäteaa 
de  la  Br^de,  near  Bordeaux,  1689 ;  died  1755. 

De  TEsprit  des  Lois,  1748;  (numerous  editions).  (Euvres,  Lond, 
1759,  8  vols.  4to;  5  vols.  Svo.  (several  other  editions).  (Euvres  Fob- 
thumes,  1798,  8vo. 

3  Bom  at  St.  Malo,  1691 ;  died  at  B41e,  1759. 

Essai  de  Philosophie  Morale,  Lond.  1750,  Svo.  Essai  de  Cosmologie. 
Berl,  1750,  8vo.    (Euvres,  Lyons,  1756,  4  vols,  Svo. 

3  FBAN901S  Marie  Arouet  de  Voltatbe,  bom  1694,  died  1778. 
See  his  Life  by  Condobcbt,  and  since  by  Ancillon,  Melanges  de  Li^ 
t^rature  et  de  Philosophie. 

Lettres  Philosophiques^  par  Yoi/eaibb  [bomt  by  the  executioner]. 
Candide,  ou  TOptimisme.        ' 

(Euvres  de  Voltaire,  46  Tols.  4to.  Oen^e,  1768,  et  suiv.  Nouvelle 
Edition,  par  Beaumarchais,  70  vols.  8vo.  Keld,  1784-89.  Edit,  de 
Bexjchot,  72  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1829—1834,  &c. 

*  Bom  at  AlJendhuy,  1713 ;  died  1780. 

Les  Beaux  Arts  reduits  ä  un  mdme  Principe,  Paris,  1746,  (sereral 
editions).  Cours  de  Belles-Lcttres^  ou  Priiicipes  de  la  Littirature^ 
Paris,  1747—50,  (many  editions). 
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proposed  a  theory  of  tlie  fine  arts,  likewise  based  on  empi* 
rical  principles.  Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac^  the  model  of 
Frencli  Philosophy  till  very  recently,  laboured  to  bring  to 
perfection  the  system  of  Empiricism,  and  to  trace  all  the 
representations  of  the  mind  of  Man,  since  the  Fall,  to 
Sensation,  or  the  faculty  of  feeling,  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  transformation  and  modification  of  sensations» 
The  cultivation  of  Language,  which  he  derived  from  the 
involuntary  tones  of  feeling,  i.  e.  of  pleasure  and  pain,  he 
asserted  to  be  the  medium  of  improvement  to  Science.  He 
affected  to  establish  all  knowledge  according  to  mathema- 
tical strictness,  by  reducing  each  particular  science  to  its 
most  simple  expression,  or  in  other  words,  to  an  identical 
proposition.  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  confounds  in  his 
theory  the  principles  of  Empirical  and  Speculative  phüo- 
fiophy,  and  approximates  the  Atomic  Theory  of  Gassendi, 
by  enumerating  among  original  facts  that  of  the  existence 
or  bodies;  (see  the  theory  of  Gassendi,  §  323).  Charles 
JSonnet^  also  rendered  considerable  service  to  psychology. 
He  was  an  admirable  observer  of  Nature,  with  a  mind 
habitually  religious.  He  also  derived  all  our  representa- 
tions from  Sensation,  by  means  of  certain  fibres  and  their 
vibrations;  distinguishing  the  mind  from  the  body,  but 
allowing  it  to  possess  nothing  of  its  own  but  a  twofold 

1  Bom  at  Grenoble,  1716;  died  1780. 

Cours  d'Etude  da  Prince  de  Panne,  par  M.  rAbb6  de  CoNDniLAO, 
Paris,  1776, 16  vols.  8vo. 

Essai  sur  TOrigine  des  Connaissances  Humaines,  Amsterd.  1746^ 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Traits  des  Sensations,  Lond.  1754,  2  vols.  12mo. 

Trait6  des  Animaux,  Anisterd.  1755,  2  vols.  12mo. 

(Euvres  Philosophiques,  Paris,  1795,  6  vols.  12mo.  (several  othet 
editions). 

2  Bom  at  Geneva,  1720;  died  1793. 

(Ch.  de  Bonnet),  Essai  de  Psychologie,  on  considerations  snr  les 
operations  de  rä.me,  sur  I'habitude  et  sur  Teducation,  Lond.  1755,  Svo. 

Essai  Analytique  sur  les  Facultas  de  Ytme,  Copenh.  1759—60,  third 
edit.  1776. 

La  Palinglngsie  Philosophique,  ou  Idees  sur  T^tat  pass^  et  sur 
r§tat  futur  des  fitres  vivans,  Gen^e,  1769,  2  vols.  8vo. 

(Euvres  d'Histoire  Naturelle  et  de  Philosophie,  NmfcMtd,  1779; 
second  edition,  1783,  8  vols  4to. 

M^moires  pour  scrvir  a  FHistoire  de  la  Vie  ^t  des  (Eavrcs  da 
H.  Ch.  Bonnet,  par  J.  Tbemblet,  Berne,  1794,  8vo. 
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capacity  of  Feelins  and  Impulsion.  He  denied  tbe  doctrine 
of  Innate  Ideas ;  deduced  all  representations  from  Sensation, 
and  was  consequently  led  to  maintain  that  the  soul  can 
effect  nothing  but  through  the  agency  of  the  body ;  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  modifications  of  which  the  other  is 
susceptible.  In  this  manner  he  approached  Materialism, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  amnity  between  the  soul 
of  men  and  of  other  animals.  Other  writers  followed  up 
the  consequences  deducible  from  the  Empirical  system  with 
greater  consistency  and  boldness;  founding  a  decided 
system  of  Atheism,  Materialism,  and  Absolute  Determinism 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  materiality  and  mortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  Morals.  Of  this  number  was  La  Mettrie^  a 
man  of  reprobate  character,  who  endeavoured  to  account 
for  aU  the  operations  of  the  mind  on  principles  merely 
mechanical.  Helvetiu^  in  like  manner  derived  aU  its 
phenomena  from  sensational  perception,  and  pronounced 
the  notion  of  infinitude  to  be^  simply  negative.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  authors  of  the  famous  Systeme  de  la 

>  Jul.  Offbot  de  la  Mettbie,  bom  at  St.  Malo^  1709;  died  at 
Berlin,  1751. 

CBuvres  Philosophiqaes  de  M.  de  la  Mettrie,  Lond.  (Berl.),  1751,  2 
vols.  8vo.;  Amst  1753—64,  2  vols.  8vo.  Histoire  Naturelle  de  Fame, 
La  Uaye,  (Paris),  8vo. ;  [this  work,  by  order  of  tbe  Parliament,  was 
burnt  by  tbe  hands  of  the  executioner].  Traits  de  la  vie  beureuse  de 
S^n^que,  Potsdam,  1748.  L'Ecole  de  la  Yoluptg  {id.  sous  le  titre  de 
TArt  de  Jouir),  1750.  L'Homme  Machine,  Leyden,  1748,  12nio. 
L'Homme  Plante,  Potsdam,  1748,  8vo. 

In  answer  to  these  works  were  published :  L'Homme  pins  que 
Machine,  par  Elie  Luzac,  Lond.  {Leid.),  1748,  second  edition,  GoUing. 
1755,  12mo.  De  Machina  et  Anima  Humana  prorsus  u  se  inTicem 
distinctis  Commentatio,  aiict.  Balte.  Lud.  Tralles,  BresL  1749,  8vo. 
GoDOPRm.  Ploucquet,  Dissert,  de  Materialismo,  Tubing.  1750,  cum 
Supplemente  et  Confutatione  libelli :  L'Homme  Machine,  ilbid,  1751, 4tto. 

-  Claude  Adrian  Helvetiüs,  bom  at  Paris,  1715 ;  died  1771. 

De  VEsprit,  Paris,  1758,  4to. ;  2  vols.  8vo.  De  I'Homme.  de  ses 
Facultes  et  de  son  Education,  Lond.  (Amsterd.),  1772,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lea 
Progrbs  de  la  Raison  dans  la  Recherche  du  Vrai,  Lond.  1775,  8vou 
<Buvre8  completes,  Amsterd,  1776,  6  vols.  12mo. ;  Deux-Ponts,  1784, 
7  vols.  8to.;  Paris,  1794,  5  vols.  8vo. ;  1796, 10  vols.  12mo. 

Eloge  de  M.  Helv6tius,  {Oen^e),  1774,  8vo.  Essai  sur  la  Vie  et  lea 
Ouvragcs  dc  M.  Hclv6tius  (par  Daclos]),  en  avant  dc  son  Pobme  didac- 
tiquc,  intitul6 :  Lc  Bonhcur,  Lond.  {Ametcrd.),  1773»  8vo. ;  and  in  his 
Qiluvrcs  complblcs. 
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Nature,  La  Grange^  or  the  Baron  TPSollach}'  and  Eohinet.^ 

We  must  attribute    principally   to   the  influence  of  the 

French  Encyclopedists  the  popularity  which  was  enjoyed  by 

a  species   of  philosophizing  which  consisted  in  explaining 

away  all  that  is  incomprehensible  by  unfounded  materialistic 

hypotheses,*  as  well  as  by  arguments  from  analogy  pushed 

to  an  extravagant  length.     To  this  must  be  added,  the 

pretension  of  making  science  of  every  kind  popular  and 

accessible  to  all ;  and  the  habit  of  ridiculing  as  pedantic  w 

all  serious  and  profound  philosophical  inquiries.  . 

379.  The  men  who  at  this  penod  were  dignified  in  France 
with  the  title  of  philosophers,  through  their  shallowness  and  i^ 

frivolity  laid  the  foundation  of  that  untenable  enlightenment 
which  confounds  rational  man  with  Nature,  and  deifies  the  i  \ 

material  world;  pronouncing  the  belief  in  a  God  to  be 
superfluous  or  problematical,  and  rejecting  all  positive  or 
revealed  religion  as  the  device  of  priestcraft.  The  universal 
corruption  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  puerility  of  a  ceremo- 
nial form  of  worship,  procured  for  such  opinions  a  ready 
acceptance.     "With  views  like  these,  the  Encyclopedists 

^  Paul  H.  D.  Babon  von  Holbach,  died  1789. 

Systeme  de  la  Nature,  ou  des  Lois  du  Monde  Physique  et  dn  Monde 
Moral,  par  feu  M.  Mibabaüd,  [La  Grange  ?  lis  Babon  d*Holbach]] 
Lond.  1770,  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  reply  see :  BsBaiEB,  Examen  du  Mat^rialisme,  ou  B^futation  da 
Systeme  de  la  Nature,  Paria,  1771,  2  vols.  Svo.  Db  Castillon,  Obser- 
vations sur  le  Livre  intitule ;  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  Berl,  1771,  8vo. 
B^flezions  PhilosopMques  sur  le  Syst.  de  la  Nat.,  par  M.  Holland 
(Geobg.  Jonath.)  Paris,  1722,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Neu/chcUd,  1773.  [Vol- 
taibe],  B^ponse  au  Systime  de  la  Nature,  Geneve,  1772 ;  et  Encyolo- 
p6die,  artic.  "Dieu."  Le  Vrai  Sens  du  Systeme  de  la  Nature  (par 
Helvetius),  ouvrage  posthume ;  (this  work  is  made  up  of  extracts), 
t  F.  X.  y.  Mangold,  A  Calm  Befutation  of  Materialism,  in  answer  to 
the  author  of  the  System  of  Nature,  Augab,  1803,  8vo. 

^  Jean  Baptiste  Bobinet;  bom  at  Bennos,  1723. 

Bobinet,  Considerations  Philos.  de  la  Gradation  Naturelle  des  formes 
de  ritre,  ou  les  Essais  de  la  Nature,  qui  apprend  a  faire  THomme^ 
Ametd.  1767,  2  vols.  8vo.  ParallMe  de  la  Condition  et  des  Facultas 
de  l'Homme  avec  Celles  des  autres  Animauz,  trad,  de  l'Angl.  Bouillon, 
1769, 12mo.    See  Bibliog.  §  860. 

3  On  French  Empiricism,  consult  W.  B.  Bodmxb,  Le  Tulgaire  et  les 
M^taphysiciens,  on  Doutes  et  Vacs  critiques  sur  I'Ecole  Empirique, 
Paris,  1802,  8vo. 

See  the  work  of  MM.  BABAimB  and  J  At,  On  the  French  Literature 
of  the  XV III  Centoiy. 
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emulated  Yoltaiie  and  HelTettoB  in  this  work,  particulailj 
Diderot^  and  lyjlemberi}  Others  (like  Sousseau),  whoae 
?iewB  were  not  altogether  so  objectionable,  did  more  barm 
than  good  bj  a  maaa  of  well-meant  but  paradoxical  declama- 
tions. In  practical  philosophy,  the  prevailing  Empiricism. 
ÜEiTOured  the  opinion,  that  the  little  Morality  they  chose  to 
require  ought  to  be  founded  on  empirical  Psychology. 
Trom  Self-love  they  deduced  a  system  of  Self-expediency,  at 
variance  with  the  essential' characteristics  of  morality.  In. 
this  manner  Helvetius  attempted  to  deduce  all  meritorious 
actions  from  interested  motives,  and  allowed  them  to  be 
meritorious  only  so  fsir  as  they  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  some  particular  society  of  men.'  Others  inconsistently 
attempted  to  ally  the  maxims  of  a  better  system  of  morality 
to  exclusive  Self-love;  for  instance,  Mdbli^  and  Somseatty 
who  had  the  talent  for  declaiming  well  about  virtues,'  and 

'  Dents  DmsBor,  bora  at  Langres,  1713 ;  died  1784. 

Encyclopedic,  on  Dictionnaire  Raiaonne  des  Sciences,  des  Arts;  et 
des  M^tiera,  par  nne  Society  de  Gens  de  Lettres;  mis  en  ordre  et 
poblie  par  M.  Didebot.  Paris,  1751—1763,  27  torn,  folio  pourle  texte« 
6  vols,  de  planches.  S^onde  edition,  1783—1 800,  63  liTnüsona  4to. 

Yues  Philosophiques,  on  Protestations  et  Declarations  snr  les  Princi- 
paDZ  Objets  des  Connaissance  de  rHomme;  noav.  ^d.  Berlin,  1755, 
12mo.  (par  Psemontval.) 

DroEBOT,  Pensäcs  Pbilosopbiqnes.  La  Haye,  1746,  12mo.  (a  work 
directed  against  Christianity,  and  boraed  by  the  hands  of  the  execn- 
tioner).  Lettre  snr  les  Aveagles,  Ik  Tusagre  de  c^nz  qui  yoient,  Paris, 
1749.  Pens^es  sur  I'lnterprt'tation  de  la  Nature,  Paris,  1 754,  et  1759, 
12mo.  CBuvres  Pbilosopbiqnes,  6  vols.  Amaterd.  1772.  (Euvits 
completes,  Lond.  1773,  5  vols. 

See  the  M^moires  ponr  seirir  ä  THistoire  de  la  Yie  et  des  Onvrages 
de  feu  M.  Didebot,  by  his  daughter.  Mad.  db  Yaüdeüil,  in  the  peri- 
odical of  ScHELLnro,  entitled :  Zdisdiriß  für  Deutwhe,  Fase.  1, 1813. 

'  Jean  Le  Rond  d'Alembebt,  bora  at  Paris,  1717 ;  died  1783. 

Melanges  de  Litt^ratnre,  d'Histoire,  et  do  Philosophie,  de  M02U. 
d'Alembekt,  Paris,  1752,  5  vols.  12mo. ;  1770,  5  vols.  8yo. 

Condobcet,  Eloge  de  M.  d'AIembert,  1783. 

'  In  his  work  De  TEsprit,  mentioned  above.  Among  other  replies 
to  this  work  see :  Chb.  Wilh.  Fbanch.  Walch,  De  Consensu  Yirtutis 
Moralis  et  Politicn  contra  HelveUum,  Qotting.  1759. 

<  Gabriel  Bonnot  dc  Mably,  bora  at  Qrenoble^  1709 ;  died  1785. 

'  Bora  at  Oeneva,  1712;  died  1778. 

J.  J.  B0D88BAU,  Discours  sur  rOrigiqe  et  les  Fondemens  de  rinfi- 
galit^  parmi  Ics  Hommcs,  Amsterd.  1775,  8vo.  Lettres  Ecritcs  de  la 
liontagne,  Amsierd.  1764,  pari  II,  8vo.  Du  Contrat  Social,  on 
Principcs  dn  Droit  Politique,  Amsterd,  1762^.  12mo«    Emila^  on  de 
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who,  with  Bdbinet,^  admitted  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense. 
The  daring  and  short-sighted  speculations  of  Bousseau 
respecting  Nature,  Education,  and  Polity  are  sufficiently 
known,  as  well  as  the  pernicious  results  to  which  they  con- 
ducted.  To  this  second  description  of  French  moralists 
Diderot  also  belongs.' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  after  the  publication  of  Montes- 
quieu's splendid  work  on  Law,  a  great  degree  of  attention 
was  excited  in  France  by  the  subject  of  Legislation,  which 
was  treated  by  their  writers  with  unrivalled  versatility,  but 
also  with  extravagant  tendencies.  Abundance  of  theories 
on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  Laws  of  Qt)vernment  and 
Kations,  appeared,  professing  to  discuss  those  points  with  a 
view  to  the  principles  of  Philosophy.' 

III.     German  Medics. 

380.  The  following  authors  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Wolf,  opposed  themselves  in  part  to  the  French  philosophy. 
Serm,  Sam,  Beimarus,^  a  Naturalist  and  Theologian,  who 

TEducation,  AmsUrd,  1762,  8vo.  CESavres  competes,  Geneve,  1782, 
17  vols. 

*  In  the  work  mentioned  above,  §  360.  See  also:  Vne  Philo- 
flopbique  de  la  Oradation  Naturelle  des  formes  d'etre,  ou  leS  Essais  de 
la  Nature  qui  apprend  ä  faire  an  Homme,  Amsterd.  1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

^  Principes  de  la  Philosophie  Morale,  ou  Essai  snr  le  M^rite  et  la 
Vertu,  1745.    See  §  379  (note^. 

8  We  may  particularise  Gasp,  db  Heal,  bom  at  Sisteron,  1682 ;  died 
1752.  Traits  complet  de  la  Science  du  Gouvernement,  PariSy  1762 — 
64,  8  vols.  4to.  Mablt,  De  la  Legislation,  ou  Principes  des  Lois, 
Amsterd.  1776,  2  vols.  8vo.  Doutes  proposes  aux  Economistes  sur 
rOrdre  Naturel  et  Essentiel  des  Soci6t6s,  Paris,  1766, 12mo.  (Euvres, 
Paris,  1793,  12  vols.  8vo.;  and  also:  I'Ecole  des  Physiocrates,  on 
Economistes.  Qüesnat,  bom  1697;  died  1774.  Ordre  Naturel  et 
Essentiel  des  Soci6t6s  Politiques;  Mirabeau  the  father,  ConDonoET, 
MiBABEAü  the  elder,  and  Emm.  Sieves. 

BuRLAMAQUT  (Jean-Jacq.,  bom  1694 ;  died  1748),  Principes  du  Droit 
Naturel.  Emmebio  de  Yattel,  bom  1714 ;  died  1767.  Droit  des  Gens 
(after  Wolp).  Lond.  1757,  2  vols.  4to. 

*  Bom  at  Hambuiigh,  1694;  died  a  professor  at  the  Gymnasium, 
1765. 

HsRM.  Sam.  Beimabüs,  t  Theory  of  Eeason,  or  the  Method  of 
employing  Keason  aright  in  the  investigation  of  Truth,  Hamburgh 
and  Kiel,  1756,  fifth  edition,  1790,  8vo.  t  The  Principal  Truths  of 
Natural  Hcligion,  Haviburgh,  1754.    Tho  fifth  edition  contains  also 
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united  perspicuiiy  to  depth  in  his  works  on  Logic,  Natural 
Theology  (in  which  he  developed  and  extended  the  phjsico- 
theological  proof),  and  the  instinct  of  brutes;  Gottfried 
Fhmcquet^  an  acute  thinker,  who  simplified  Logic,  dis* 
covered  a  logical  calctdus,  and  laboured  to  illustrate  the 
principal  points  of  the  doctrine  of  Monadologia.  J,  IF, 
Jdmbert^  a  distinguished  Mathematician,  Natural  and 
Mental  philosopher,  and  a  friend  of  Kant,  who  had  attained 
the  conviction  that  WolTs  method  in  Mathematics  required 
essential  alterations.  He  applied  the  principles  of  his 
favourite  science  to  the  more  exact  demonstration  of  meta- 
physical problems. 

the  f  Dissertation  of  J.  A.  Beivabus,  on  the  Existence  of  God  and 
the  Human  Soul,  1781,  Svo. ;  sixth  edition,  1791.  t  Considerations  on 
the  Instinct  of  Brutes,  1762^  8vo.  fifth  edition,  with  the  notes  of 
J.  A.  Kbihabus,  1798. 

*  Bom  1716 ;  became  professor  at  Tübingen;  died  1790. 

G.  Ploucqüet  (see  preceding  sect,  and  §  358).  Methodus  tractandi 
Infinita  in  metaphysicis.  Tubing.  1748,  4to.  Methodus  tarn  demon- 
strandi  dirccte  omnes  Syllogismorum  Species  quam  vitia  formie  dete- 
gendi  ope  unius  regulae,  Tii}ing,  1763,  8vo.  !hrincipia  de  Substantiis 
ct  Phsßnomenis;  accedit  Methodus  calcuhindi  in  Logicis  ab  ipso 
inventa,  cui  prsemittitnr  Comment,  de  Arte  Characteristica  Univeirali, 
Fraiicof.  et  Lips.  1753,  8yo. ;  second  edition,  1764,  8yo.  Fundament» 
Philosophiae  Speculative,  Tubing.  1759,  8yo.;  t&tc^.  1782,  Svo.  Insti- 
tutiones  Philosophiae  Theoretics,  ibid.  1772.  Demi^re  6dit,  intit: 
Ezpositiones  Philos.  Theor.,  StaUg.  1782,  8to.  Elementa  Philos. 
Contemplativse,  sive  de  Scientia  Batiocinandi,  Notionibus  disciplinamm 
Fundamentalibus,  etc.  Stuttg.  1778,  8yo.  Solutio  Problcmatis  Lug- 
dunensis  qua  ex  una  hac  Propositione  concessa :  Existit  aliquid  exist- 
entia  entis  realissimi  cum  suis  atiributis  eruitur,  Tubing.  1758,  4to. 
Commentationes,  Philos.  Selectiones,  etc.  Teco^\xß,üUraj.ad  Rhenum, 
1781,  4to.  Varied  Questiones  Metaphysicas  cum  subjunctis  responsi- 
onibus.  Tubing.  1782,  4to. 

t  Collection  of  writings  referring  to  the  Logical  Calculus  of  Pro- 
fessor Ploucquet,  with  fresh  additions,  publi&hed  by  A.  F.  BöCK» 
Francf,  and  Leipa.  1766.    Republished  since. 

^  Bom  at  Mühlhausen,  in  Snndgau ;  died  at  Berlin,  1777.  J.  H. 
Lambert,  +  New  Oiganon,  or  Thoughts  on  the.  Right  Method  of 
determining  the  Characters  of  Truth,  etc.  Leips.  1764,  2  vols.  Svo. 
t  Treatises  on  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  (edited  by  J.  Bernouilli), 
vol.  I,  DeasaUf  1782,  8yo.  t  Introduction  to  the  Architectonic  Science, 
etc.  Riga,  1771,  2  vols.  Svo.  t  Cosmological  Letters  on  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  World,  etc.  Augsb.  1771,  Svo.  Correspondence  of  Kant 
and  Laubest,  in  Kant's  Miacell.  Works. 
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881.  The  scepticism  of  Hume  onlj  began  to  excite  a  sen- 
sation in  Germany,  when  men  had  become  in  a  manner 
weary  of  long  and  profound  investigations,  of  which  they 
had  seen  so  man^  unsuccessful  instances ;  and  had  tacitly 
adopted  the  conviction  that  Truth  is  not  to  be  attained  by 
any  single  system,  but,  like  a  ray  of  light,  is  refracted  and 
dispersed  throuffh  many.  In  the  place,  therefore,  of  pro- 
found and  funaamentsd  research  succeeded  a  species  of 
Eclecticism,^  which  contented  itsell*  with  adopting  whatever 
had  an  appearance  of  probabüity  to  recommend  it,  more 
especially  if  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  of  popular  utility. 
J,  G,  Sulzer^  a  clear-sighted  and  talented  inquirer,  who 
united  powers  of  observation  to  those  of  speculation,  hesi- 
tated between  the  views  of  Wolfs  school  and  those  of  the 
British  metaphysicians,  and  in  his  investigations  respecting 
the  fine  arts,  which  have  done  him  honour,  made  it  his  object 
to  discover  a  moral  principle  to  account  for  their  influence. 
Yet  he  conferred  some  service  on  Esthetics.  He  also  di- 
rected the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  the  speculations 
of  Hume.  Hitherto  Eclecticism  had  proved  a  species  of 
rampart  against  the  overwhelming  influence  of  particular 
systems ;  but  at  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speakmg  it  was 
nothing  but  a  consequence  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  embarrassed  the  reason  of  men.  Empiricism  had 
overpowered  and  stifled  metaph3r8ical  inquiry,  aided  by  the 
influence  of  French  manners  and  literature,  which  found  a 
powerful  patron  in  Frederic  the  Great.'    Such  a  state  of 

1  See  Beaüsobbb,  Le  Pyrrhonisme  Baisonable,  Berh  1755,  Syo. 
^  Bom  at  Winterihiir,  1720;  died  a  professor  at  Berlin,  1779. 

J.  G.  SuLZEB,  Moral.  Betraclitimgen  über  die  Werke  der  Katar, 
heransg.  von  Sack,  BerL  1741,  Syo.  Vorübungen  zur  Erweckung  der 
Aufmersamkeit  und  des  Nachdenkens,  Berl,  1777,  8  Th.  8vo.  Allge- 
meine Theorie  der  schönen  Kttnste,  Leipz,  1771 — 74,  2  B.;  letzte 
Ausg.  ebend.  1792—94,  4  B.  Venn.  Philos.  Schriften,  LHpz.  1773— 
85;  3te  Aufl.  1800.  Mit  einer  Biogr.  Vorrede  von  r.  Blankenburg, 
2  B.  8vo.  Particularly:  Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  angenehmen  und 
unangenehmen  Empfindungen,  Leipz,  1773,  8vo. 

FoBHET,  Eloge  de  M.  Sulzer,  Berh  1779,  8vo.  H.  C.  HntZEL,  An 
Gleim  über  Sulzer,  den  Weltweisen,  2  Th.,  Zurich,  1780,  8yo. 
Lebensbeschreibung,  von  ihm  selbst  aufgesetzt,  Berl,  1809,  8to. 

'  On  the  philosophy  of  Frederic  the  Oreat  consult  FuLLSBöicr's 
Collect.  Fasc.  VII. 
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things  gave  birth  to  the  system  of  J.  S.  Saudow,^  who 

ney^heless  endeavoured  to  combine  solidity  of  argument 
with  popular  utility — and  proposed  felicity,  the  sentiment  of 
{^probation,  and  analogy,  as  principles  of  Truth— at  the 
same  time  that  he  admitted  in  certain  cases  the  obligation  of 
belief,  as  a  species  of  probable  supernatural  knowledge. 
Then  came  the  system  of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Moie» 
Mendelssohn^  who  endeavoured  to  unite  elegance  to  perspi- 
ouiiy  in  his  speculations  on  the  principles  of  Tasie  ^id 
Psychology.  Next,  the  Naturalism  of  G,  S,  Steinhart,^  and 
tiie  Essays  of  J,  A.  Eberhard*^  a  dexterous  inquirer,  who 

1  Bom  at  Hamburgh,  1723 ;  died  1790. 

JoH.  BsRNH.  Ba8edow*s  Philalethie,  oder  nene  Anseichteii  in  die 
Wahrheit  and  Beligion  der  Vemanft  bia  in  die  Gi&nzen  der  Offen- 
banmg,  AUona,  1764,  2  Th.  8vo.  Theoretisehes  System  der  gesunden 
Temimffc,  AUona,  1765,  8to.  Prakt.  Pliiloa.  fur  alle  Stände,  i>essau, 
1777,  2  vols.  8yo.    See  SonLiCHT£GBOLL's  Nekxol.  17dO,  2  vols. 

<  Bom  at  Dessau,  1729 ;  died  1786. 

fiTSnmBiH.  Moses  Mendelssohn  und  seine  Schule,  1840. 

Moses  MsrirDBLSSomr,  Abh.  über  die  Evidenz  in  den  Metapb.  WW. 
JSerl.  1764,  4to.;  2te  Aufl.  1786.  Phcedon,  oder  über  die  Unater- 
hlichk.  der  Seele,  Berl,  1767,  8vo. ;  6te  Aufl.  herausg.  v<»i  Db.  Fbied» 
lANDBB,  Berlin,  1821,  8vo.  Moigenstunden,  oder  Vorlesungen  über 
das  Daseyn  Gottes,  Berl.  1785.  2te  Aufl.  1786,  2  B  8vo.  Briefe  über 
die  Bmpfindungen,  Berl.  1755,  8vo.  Philosophische  Schriften,  Beri. 
1761 ;  Ste  Ausg.  1777 ;  2  B.  8vo.  Kleine  Philos.  Schriften  mit  einer 
£Udzze  seines  Lebens  von  Jxkibch  (henuisgegdtien  von  Machler),  Bert 
1789,  Svoi. 

Leben  und  Meinungen  Mendelssohns  nebst  dem  Geiste  seiner 
8duritten,  Hamh.  1787,  8vo. 

s  Born  at  Zfiüichau,  1729 ;  died  1809. 

GoTTHELF  Sam.  Stzinbabt's  System  der  reinen  Philosophie,  oder 
Glückseligkeitslehre  des  Christenthums,  ZÜUichau,  1778;  4te  Aufl. 
1704.  Philos.  Unterhaltung  zur  weitem  AufklSrang  der  Gluckselig- 
kf^tslehre,  Heft  I— III,  Züttichau,  1782—86,  8vo.  Gemeinnützig 
Anleitung  zum  regelmüssigen  Selbstdenken,  3te  Aufl.  1798,  8va 

<  Born  at  Halberstadt,  1738 ;  died  a  professor  at  Halle,  1809. 

Jo.  Aug.  Ebebhabo,  Allgem.  Theorie  des  Denkens  und  Empfindens, 
Berl  1776—86,  8vo.  ITeue  Apologie  des  Sokrates,  BerL  1772—86. 
Von  dem  Begriife  der  Philos.  und  ihren  Thwlem,  Berl.  1778,  8vo. 
Kurzer  Abriss  der  Metaphysik,  Haue,  1794,  8vo.  Yorbereittmg  zur 
Natürlichen  Theologie,  Hcdle,  1781,  8vo.  Sittenlehre  der  Temunft» 
Berl.  1781 — 86,  8vo.  Theorie  der  schönen  Künste  und  Wiss^i- 
Schäften,  JlaUe,  1783 ;  3te  Aufl.  1790,  8vo.  Handbuch  der  JEsthetik 
für  gebildete  Leser,  4  Th.  ffalk,  1803,  sqq.;  3te  Aufl.  1807,  ft.  8vo. 
Geist  des  Urchristenthums,  Berl.  1807,  8vo.    Tersach  einer  Allge- 
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had  tii6  menir  of  making  an  able  attempt  to  revive  the 
principles  of  Leibnitz,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
education  of  philosophy.  J^.  Flatner^  also  inclined  to  the 
ideaa  of  Leibnitz,  but  with  a  more  sceptical  turn  of  mind 
and  greater  acuteness;  and  added  some  valuable  inquiries 
into  Anthropology  and  Physiology.  The  tendency  to  a 
ystem  of  mere  Eudsemonism  which  had  been  remarked  in 
Wolfs  theory,  betrayed  itself  in  the  modified  form  it  as- 
sumed under  the  hands  of  Platner:  accordiag  to  whom 
happiness,  or  well-being,  is  the  end  of  each  and  all  living 
bemgs,  and  good  is  that  which  agrees  with  the  happiness 
of  individuals,  and  of  all ;  Virtue  being  free-will  directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  what  is  truly  good. 

Christian  Garve^  made  morality  consist  in  the  fulfilment 
of  those  laws  which  are  obligatory  on  mankind  at  large,  in 
all  their  various  relations :  such  are  the  several  principles  of 
Virtue,  Propriety,  Benevolence,  and  Order.  The  revision 
of  Philosophy,  by  Öhph.  Meiners?  belongs  to  this  period ; 
and  the  controversy  between  J,  C,  Lossius?  and  the  more 

meinen  Deutschen  Synonymik,  6  Th,  Halle,  1795;  2te  Aufl.  1820. 
Fortgesetzt  von  Ma  ass  (XI— XII  B).  Vermischte  Schriften,  Halle, 
1784,  8vo.  Neueste  vermischte  Schriften,  Halle,  1788,  8vo.  Piiilo> 
sophisehes  Magazin,  Halle,  1788 — 92 ;  4  Bde.  8vo.  Philosophisches 
Archiv,  2  Bde.  1792—95,  8vo.  See  Nicolai,  Gedächtaisschrift  auf 
J.  A.  Eberhard,  Berh  1810,  8vo. 

^  Bom  at  Leipsic,  1744;  died  there,  professor  of  Medicine  and 
Philosophy,  1818. 

B.  Platner,  Philosoph.  Aphorismen,  Leipzig,  1776—82,  2  Th.  8vo. ; 
neue  umgearbeitete  Aufl.  1798 — 1800.  Anthropologie  für  Aerzte  und 
Weltweise,  Leipz.  1772,  8vo.  Neue  Anthropologie,  1  B.  Leipz.  1790, 
8ro.  GespiUche  über  den  Atheismus.  Leipz.  1781,  8vo.  Lehrbuch 
der  Logik  und  Metaphysik,  Leipz,  1795,  8vo.  For  his  life  and  cha- 
rater  see  the  Memoir  published  by  his  son  in  the  Literary  Journal  of 
Jena,  No.  38, 1819.  ^  Bom  at  Breshiu,  1742;  died,  1798. 

Chb.  Gabve,  Abh.  Über  die  Verbindung  der  Moral  und  der  Politik, 
Bretl.  1768.  Betrachtungen  Über  de  allgem.  Grandsätze  der  Sitten- 
lehre, Breel.  1798,  8vo.  Versuche  über  verschiedne  Gegenstände  der 
Moral,  etc.,  2te  Aufl.  1821, 8vo.    Ueber  das  Das^yn  Gottes»  Breal  1802. 

8  Bom  1747 ;  died  1810. 

Cbfh.  MsmiEBS,  Revision  der  Philosophie,  1  Th.  G'dU.  u.  6^eAa,  1772, 
8yo.  AbrisB  der  Psychologie,  1773.  Grundriss  der  Seelenlehre,  Leipz. 
1786.  Untersuchungen  über  die  Denk-  und  Willenskräfte,  Ootting, 
1806,  2  Th.  8vo.  Verm.  Philos.  Schriften,  Leipz.  1775—76,  3  Th.  8vo., 
T^th  several  other  works  on  Psychotogy  and  Ethics. 

*  JoH.  Cbbist.  LossiuS;  Physische  Ursachen  des  Wahren,  QothOf 

2  c  2 
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pTofouxidl7  thinTdng  J.  ilT.  Tetena,^  on  the  question  wlietlieir 
Trath  be  or  be  not  chjective.  The  former  derived  the 
highest  law  of  Thought  irom  certain  vibrations  of  the  ner* 
TOtts  system.  To  these  we  must  add  the  popuLur  Mflmmln 
of  J*.  -ST.  Feder, ^  and  J,  A.  K.  Uhich  (§  356,  note), 

Nevertheless,  we  may  observe  that  the  German  nation, 
always  displayed  its  characteristic  depth  of  research,  and  a 
regard  for  the  sacred  interests  of  mankind.  Of  this  the 
pious  C,  F.  OeUert^  is  a  sufficient  proof;  whose  writings 
and  lectures  equally  contributed  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
religion  and  moral  duty  among  his  contemporaries. 

382.  In  the  place  of  Metaphysics,  in  Grermany  as  int 
Oreat  Britain,  a  species  of  empirical  Psychology  nad  ac- 
quired astonishing  credit  and  innuence.  Iktens  (mentioned 
in  preceding  section),  particularly  distinguished  himself,  hj 
prosecuting  the  inquiries  of  Locke  respecting  the  origin  of 
knowledge,  with  ^;reat  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  without 
any  taint  of  materialism.  He  prosecuted  investigations  into 
the  fundamental  faculties  ot  the  soul ;  made  it  ms  object  to 

1775,  8vo.  Unterricht  der  gesunden  Yemnnft,  Oaiha,  1777,  2  Tb, 
8vo.    Neues  philos.  allgem.  Reallezicon,  Erf,  1803 — 7, 4  B.  8vo. 

1  Bom  at  Tettenbiill,  1736 ;  died  1805. 

JoH.  Kia  Tetens,  PhiloBophische  Yersncfae  über  die  menschliche 
J7atar  nnd  ihre  Entwickelnng,  Leips,  1776—77,  2  B.  8to.  Qedanken 
über  einige  Ursachen,  wamm  in  der  Metaphysik  nur  wenige  außge- 
xnachte  Wahrheiten  sind,  JBützow  n.  Wismar,  1760,  8to.  üeber  die 
allgem.  q>eculative  Philosophie,  Bützow,  1775,  870.  (anonym.) 

'  Born,  1740 ;  died  a  Privy-Councillor  of  Justice  at  Hanover,  1821. 

JoH.  Qe.  Hsnb.  Fedeb's  Institutiones  Log.  et  Metaph.  Fqf.  1777. 
Grundriss  der  philos.  WW.  Cohwrg,  1767,  und  G.  A.  Tittel's  Erlän- 
terungen  dazu,  1785,  8vo.  Grundsätze  der  Logik  und  Metaphysik» 
Oötting.  1794,  8vo.  Untersuchungen  über  den  menschlichen  Willen, 
dessen  Katurtriebe,  Teiünderungen,  etc.,  Gotting,  und  Lemgo,  1799 — 
93,  4  Th.  8vo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1783,  sqq.  with  several  other  works.  Ueber 
das  moral.  Gefühl,  Copenh.  1792,  8vo.  J.  G.  H.  Fedeb's  Leben,  Katar 
nnd  Grundsätze  (Autobiographie,  von  seinem  Sohn  herausgegeben)» 
Leipzig,  1825,  8vo. 

3  Born  at  Haynichen,  1710;  died  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Leipsie,  1769. 

Chb.  Fbchgott  Gellebt,  Discours  sur  la  Nature,  et  F^tendue  et 
Tutilit^  de  la  Morale,  Beri.  1764,  8vo.  Moral.  Yorlesungen,  heraasg. 
von  A.  Schlegel  und  Heteb,  2  B.,  Leipz.  1770,  8vo.  Chb.  Gabvb^ 
Ammerkungen  über  Gellerts  Moral,  seine  Schriften  überh.  und  seinen 
Charakter,  Leipz.  1770,  8vo.  Gellerts  sämmtl.  Schriften,  Leipz.  176d 
—70,  7  Th.  8vo. 
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substantiate  the  proofs  of  an  objective  Truth,  and  to  refute 
the  scepticism  of  Hume ;  and  tnus  eventually  fell  into  the 
same  path  which  was  pursued  by  Kant.  He  attracted,  how- 
ever, little  attention  in  his  day.  "We  may  hereplace  the 
anthropological  researches  of  C,  F.  Irwmg^  J.  H.  Ccm^e? 
Dietr,  Tiedenumnf  JPlatner,  Qarve  (see  preceding  section), 
O,  Fh,  MorUz^^  J,  J.  JEngelf  Fr.  Joach.  Eschenburg f  of  the 
able  critic  J,  O.  JE.  Lessim^  and  the  theologian  J,  G.  Van 
Serder,^  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind,  besides  many  other 
writers  on  Esthetics,  some  of  whom  followed  the  principles 
promulgated  in  Great  Britain  (by  Hutcheson,  Greiurd, 
Bume,  Home,  Burke,  etc.);  while  others  adopted  the  French 

>  Bomat  Berlin,  1728;  died  1801. 

Oabl  Fbanz  v.  Ibwino,  Erfahrungen  and  Untersachungen  über  den 
Menschen,  Berl  1778,  4  Th.  Svo. 

*  Bom  atTeersen  in  Brunswick,  1746,*  died,  1818. 
Empfindungs-  und  Erkenntnisd^raft  der  menschl.  Seele,  1770,  Svo. 

Ueher  Empfindung  und  Empfindelei,  Hamb,  1779.  Sammlung  einiger 
Erziehungsschriften,  Hamb.  1777, 2  Th.  Svo.  Theophron, ITamd.  1788, 
BraunschWf  1790,  u.  öfter. 

'  Born  1749 ;  died  a  professor  at  Marburg,  1806. 

Untersuchungen  Uber  die  Menschen.  Leipa,  1777^78,  3  Th.  Svo. 
Handbuch  der  Psychologie,  herausgegeben  von  Wachleb,  Leipa,  1804, 
Svo. 

*  Born  at  Hameln,  1757 ;  died,  1798.  Aussichten  zu  einer  Experi« 
mentalseelenlehre,  1 782, 8vo.  Magaz.  zur  Erfahrungsseelenlehre,  10  Th. 
1798—95;  und  Selbstcharakteristik  in  Anton  JEteiser,  1785 — 90.  Abh. 
über  die  bildende  Nachahmung  des  Schönen,  Braunachw.  1788,  Svo. 
Grundlinien  zu  einer  vollständ.  Theorie  der  schönen  Künste  (besides 
several  other  works). 

^  Bom  at  Parchim,  1741 ;  died,  1802.  Besides  several  treatises  on 
-Esthetics;  Der  Philosoph  fur  die  Welt.  JDetpz.  1775-77,  2  Th.  8vo.; 
neue  Ausg.  1801,  sqq. ;  and  in  his  works,  Berl.  1801,  sqq.  6  B. 

*  Bom  at  Hambuig,  1743 ;  died,  1820.    Entwurf  einer  Theorie  und 
\            Litteratur  des  schönen  Wissenschaften,  Berl.  1718,  Svo.  4te  Aufl. 

1817, 8vo. 
7  Bom  at  Eamenz,  1729 ;  died,  1781.     Various  Essays  on  ^thetics 

I  and  Criticism,  aud :  Die  Erziehung  d.  Menschengeschlechts.    Sämmtl. 

I  Schriften,  Berl.  1771—91.  30  B.  8vo. 

I  '  Born  at  Morangen,  1744;  died  at  Weimar,  1803.     The  author  of 

various  works  on  Phil,  Hist.,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly :  Ideen 
2nr  Philos.  der  Gesch.  der  Menschheit  (translated  into  English,  under 
the  title  of  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  Histoiy  of  Man,  by  T. 
Chubohill,  4to.  L<md,  1800,  reprinted  2  vols.  Svo.  1803) ;  Preisstihrift 
liber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  seit,  1772—89.  Adrastea ;  Kalligone ; 
Terpsichore,  etc. 
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theories,  particnlaily  tbat  of  Batteux,  (see  flecti<m  378); 
and  others  again  attempted  paths  of  their  own.  The  ixt- 
fluence  of  Phuospphj  became  more  perceptible ;  not  only  as 
affecting  the  sciences  immediately  connected  with  it,  am^ 
as  the  Mathematics,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and  Medi- 
cine; but  as  operating  on  certain  subordinate  branches  gf 
science,  to  that  time  neglected ;  such  as  Education  (tareated 
after  Kousseau  by  Basedow,  Campe,  Reswitz) ;  the  theory  qf 
Language  (by  Serder  after  Harris^  and  Monbotldo);  and 
the  History  of  Mankind  (zealously  investigated  by  Meinersj 
Isaac  Iselin,*  and  Merder,  The  last  attacked  the  jejune 
system  of  the  pretended  discoTery  prevalent  in  his  time, 
seconded  by  his  ingenious  contemporary  J.  O,  Samann^  as 
well  as  by  Jacobi  (of  whom  presently),  and  by  Matthiag 
Claudius  (the  messenger  of  Wandsbeck).  Among  thea^ 
C  Th.  Ant  Maria  Von  Dalherg  also  deserves  a  place.^ 

JPsycho-FTiysiology  of  Mesmer. 

383.  We  must  now  notice  a  man  and  a  movement  that 
have  already  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  united 
sciences  of  psycho-physiology. 

Frederic  Anihom  Mesmer  was  bom  at  Weiler,  near  Stein 
on  the  Bhine,  in  tne  year  1734.  He  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  which  he  prosecuted  at  Vienna ;  where, 
in  making  some  experiments  connected  with  natural  mag- 
netism, he  discovered,  or  rather  re-discovered,  the  existence 

*  Bom  at  Salisbury,  1702 ;  died,  1750. 

^  Bom  at  Bale,  1728;  died,  1782.  Yersaeh  aber  die  Geschichte 
der  Menschheit,  1764,  Syo. 

'  Bom  at  Königsberg ;  died  at  Mnnster,  1788. 

Hakann's  Schriften,  herausg.  von  Fb.  Both,  1 — 8  B.,  Berh  1821, 
8yo.  (reviewed  by  Hegel  in  the  Jahrbücher  der  wies.  Kritik,  1829). 
For  bis  corresf»ondence  with  Jacobi,  see  the  works  of  the  latter.  See 
also  the  Sibylline  Leaves  of  the  Magician  of  the  North,  published  by 
D.  Fb.  Cbameb,  Leipz.  1819,  8vo. 

^  Elector,  Arch-Chancellor,  and  then  Grand-Dnke  of  Frankfort,  and 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Batisbon;  bom  1744  ;  died  1817. 

Betrachtungen  über  des  Uniyersum,  Erf.  1776,  7te  Aufl.  1821, 
Tom  Verhaltniss  zwischen  Moral  and  Staatkunst,  Erf,  1786,  4tD. 
Gedanken  von  der  Bestimmung  des  moral.  Worths,  Erf.  1787,  4to. 
Grandsätze  der  Ästhetik,  ebend.  1721,  4to.  Vom  Bewnssteyn  iSß 
allgem.  Grunde  der  Weltweisheit,  ebend.  1793,  8vo.  u.  a. 
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of  a  new  force,  wMoH  is  at  present  a  problem  among  the 
learned.  Some,  like  Mesmer,  have  regarded  it  as  a  univer- 
sally diffused  power,  similar  to  Attraction  and  Electricity, 
permeating  and  acting  on  all  organized  and  unorganized 
bodies.  Others  have  viewed  it  simply  as  a  nervous  fluid, 
which  is  the  agent  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  natural 
and  artificial  somnambulism.  Lastly,  there  exists  a  partsjr 
who  attribute  all  the  phenomena  in  question  to  the  power  of 
the  mind  acting  directly  on  the  organization.  This  view 
seems  somewhat  countenanced  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
new  branches  of  the  science,  which  have  been  styled  I^eiuro- 
Hypnology  and  Electro-Biology. 

On  the  subjects  of  Keuro-Hjpnology,  se^  BitAm's  Book,  rece&Üy 
published,  and  Dr.  DABUNa's  Electro-Biology,  8yo.  Lond,  1852. 

English  Works  on  Mesmerism. 

The  Bey.  C.  H.  Townshend'a  Facts  in  Mesmerismi,  8to.  Zondon,  184i. 

Dr.  Gbegoby's  Letters  to  a  Candid  Enquirer  on  Animal  Magnetim, 
12mo.  1851. 

The  Bey.  Geoboe  Sandbi's  Mesmerism  and  its  Oppononts,  2nd  edit. 
12mo.,  Lond,  1848. 

The  ZoisT,  a  Journal  of  Cerebral  Physiology  and  Mesmerism,  pub- 
lished quarterly. 

Haddook's  Somnolism  and  Pe^cheism,  1849. 

I.  C.  CoLQüaouN's  History  of  Magie,  Witchcraft,  and  Animal  Mi^- 
netism,  2  vols.  London,  1852. 

Dr.  AsHBUBNSB,  Facts  in  Clairyoyance,  8yo.  London,  1848. 

Early  Magnetism  in  its  Higher  Belations  to  Humanity ;  as  veiled  in 
the  Poets  and  Prophets.    By  evi)^  MaOo^,  8yo.  Lond.  1846. 

Bbiohenbaoh  (Baron)  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Heat,  Light,  Ciya- 
tallization,  and  the  Chemical  Affinities  in  their  Belations  to  Vital 
Powers ;  with  Kotes,  &c.  by  Jo.  A.shbuhk£b,  M.D.,  8to. 

Dr.  EsoAUJE,  Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  application  to  Suig^Ey, 
12mo.  1849. 

Isis  Beyelata,  by  I.  C.  Colquhoun  ;  2  vols.,  Lond,  1886. 

Dr.  Mato'b  Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  popular  Superstitions. 

French  Works  on  Mesmerism. 

Salvebte,  Des  Sciences  Occultes;  ou  Essai  sur  la  Magie,  les  Pro- 
diges,  et  les  Miracles,  8yo.,  second  edition,  Paris,  1848. 

Bbiebbb  be  Boismont,  Des  Hallucinations,  ou  Histoire  Baisonn6^ 
des  Apparitions,  des  Visions,  des  Songes,  de  I'Extase,  du  Magnetisme, 
et  du  Somnambulisme,  8yo.  Paris,  1845. 

Cbabdbl,  Essai  de  Psychologie-Physiologique,  ou  ezplication  des  Bekr 
tions  de  I'Ame  avec  le  Corps;  seconde  edition,  8yo.  Paris,  1838. 
'  Ghaudel,  Esqulsse  de  la  Nature  Humaine  ezpliqu^  par  le  Magr 
netisme  Animal,  8yo.  Paris,  1826. 
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B'HsNnr  db  Cuvillubs,  Exposition  critiqae  du  ^ratörne  et  de  la 
4octriiie  mystique  des  Magnetistes,  Syo.  Paris,  1822. 

Otrman  Works  en  Mesmerism, 

Archiv  für  den  thierischen  Magnetismus  von  Professor  Exisbr, 
8  vols.  Jena. 

Db.  Passavant,  Untersuchungen  ttber  den  LebenmagneUsmus  und 
das  Hellsehen.  Frankf,  1821. 

Db.  Jos.  EmnsKOSEB,  Der  Magnetismus  im  Yerhaltnisse  mit  der 
Katur  und  der  Beligioh,  1  vol.  8vo.  184  .  Histoiy  of  Magic  (will 
4diortly  appear  in  Bohn's  Scientific  Libraiy). 

"The  Hermes." 

Dr.  Ennemoser's  Geschichte  der  Magie,  1844,  8vo.  (a  translation  of 
which  will  appear  in  Bohn's  Scientific  Library). 

Le  Sphinx :  Kouvelles  Archives  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  et  princi- 
palement  de  la  vie  nocturne,  par  Kieseb,  2  parts,  1825-26. 

Memoire  sur  la  Dicouverte  du  Magnetisme  AninuU,  par  M.  Mesmbb, 
Pans,  1779. 

Mesmeb,  System  der  Wechselwirkungen,  Theorie,  und  Anwendung 
des  thierischen  Magnetismus,  als  die  allgemeine  Heilkunde  zur 
Erhaltung  des  Menschen;  herausgegeben  von  Woutahbt,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1814. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  important  recent  works 
that  have  appeared  in  Germany  in  connection  with  the  Philosophy  of 
Animal  Magnetism,  and  the  revolution  that  it  is  effecting  in  Psy- 
chology. 

Jos.  Ennemoser,  Die  Geist  des  Menschen  in  der  Natur. 

Jos.  Ennemoseb,  Histor.-psycholog.  Untersuchung  über  das  Wesen 
der  menschlichen  Seele,  überhaupt  und  über  die  Beseelung  des  Kindes 
inbesond«  Bonn. 

£.  Simon's  Alt  und  neuere  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  dem  Herein- 
lagen  einer  Geisterwelt  in  der  unsrigen ;  in  Beziehung  auf  ein  Fort- 
dauer der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgeister,  Gespenster, 
Torboten,  und  Teufel;  besonders  aus  den  Meinungen  nicht  Christ- 
lichen Völker  gezogen,  Heilbronn. 

Fb.  von  Baadeb,  On  the  Incompetence  of  our  present  Philosophy 
for  the  elucidation  of  Apparitions  in  the  Kight  Side  of  Nature: 
extracts  from  a  letter  to  Just.  Kemer,  Stuttg, 

Cp.  Ad.  Esohenmayeb's  Mysteries  of  the  Inner  Life  elucidated  by 
the  History  of  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  especially  in  connection  with 
Tecent  criticisms,  Tübingen. 

JüNo  Sttlung's  Pneumatologie. 

Magikon,  Archiv,  für  Beobachtungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Geister- 
künde  und  des  magnetischen  und  magischen  Lebens,  3  Hefte,  Stuttg, 

In  France,  Babon  Massias  published  some  interesting  observations 
x>n  Somnambulism  in  his  TraitI  de  Philosophie  psycho-physiologique. 
(These  observations  have  been  translated  by  the  editor  of  tMs  work). 
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Varwaa  Foreign  Works  on  Animal  Magnetism, 

Biblioth^que  da  Magnetisme  Animal. 

Histoire  du  Somnambulisme  dans  tons  les  si^cles  et  chez  tous  loa 
penples,  par  A.  Gauthieb,  2  vols.  8to.  Par.  1842. 

Db.  Bebtband,  Traits  du  Somnambulisme. 

Ooüirr  Deleuze,  Histoire  Critique  du  Magnetisme  Animal^  8yo. 
Paris,  1819  (besides  his  other  works). 

BiOABD,  Trait6  th^orique  et  pratique  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  8yo. 
Paria,  1841. 

Archives  du  Magnetisme  Animal,  publics  par  M.  le  Babon  d'Heson 
DB  CüviLMERS,  8  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1820-28. 

The  Processes  and  Principles  of  Magnetism,  2  vols.  8yo.  1819.  By 
M.  DE  Lausanne. 

Ettmülleb,  Weichabt,  XJnzeb,  Van  Swieten,  De  Haen,  Sauvases 
DB  LA  Cboix,  T.  Fbank,  Darwin,  Petetin,  Püysegüb,  Georget, 
Gmelin,  Heineoken,  Benabd,  Redem,  Nasse,  Nees,  Von  Esenbeck, 
«nd  Db.  Backeb  (of  Cfroningen),  haye  published  valuable  works  on 
Mesmerism. 

Ohabpignon,  Physiologie,  M6decine>  et  Mgtaphysique  da  Mag- 
netisme, 8yo.  1848. 

Ddfotet,  Cours  da  Magnetisme  Animal,  seconde  edition,  8yo. 
Paris,  1840. 

Kluge,  Yersuch  einer  Darstellung  des  animalisch.  Magnetismus. 

LiLLBOFF,  Die  Wunder  des  Christenthums  und  deren  Yerh'ältniss 
zum  thierischen  Magnetismus,  mit  Berücksichtigung  der  neuesten 
Wunderheilungen  nach  Bömisch-Katholischen  Principien,  Mainz,  1822. 

Yerati,  Sulla  Storia  Teoria  e  Practica  del  Magnetismo  Animale, 
e  sopra  yarj  altri  Temi,  relatiyi  al  medesimo ;  Trattato  critico,  4  vols, 
fiyo.  Firenze,  1846. 

Db.  Hufeland,  On  Sympathy. 

Db.  Brandis,  Ueber  psychische  Heilmittal  und  Magnetismus.  Copen- 
hagen, 1818. 

Wienholt  published,  in  1787,  a  small  work:  Beytrag  zu  den 
Enfohrungen  über  den  thierischen  Magnetismus. 

Wienholt,  Heilkraft  des  thierischen  Magnetismus,  nach  eigenen 
Beobachtungen,  3  yels.  8yo.  1802-5. 

M.  Geobget,  Physiologie  du  Systeme  Keryeoz. 

Db.  Tkstb,  a  Practical  Manual  of  Animal  Magnetism.  Translated 
from  the  second  edition  by  D.  Sfillan,  1  vol.  12mo.  1843,  Lond. 

Db.  Teste,  Le  Magnetisme  Animal  expliqu§,  ou  Leyons  Analytiques 
sur  la  Nature  Essentielle  da  Magnetisme,  sur  son  Effet,  son  Histoire, 
ses  Applications,  les  divers  M^thodes  de  Pratique,  &c.,  8yo.  Paris. 
1845. 

For  Mesmerism  in  India  and  China,  see  Athanasius  Kibcheb: 
Magnes  Universalis  and  Mundus  Magneticus.  For  Mesmerism  in 
Egypt,  see  Pbosfeb  Alfinus,  De  Medicina  Egyptorum,  lib.  4,  c.  15. 

For  the  effects  of  Animal  Magnetism  on  Animals,  see  the  tract  of 
Db.  Wilson,  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  1845. 
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384.  Mesmer'fi  theory  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 
He  believed  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  fluid  forming  a 
medium  of  mutual  influence  between  the  heavenlv  bodies, 
the  earth,  and  animated  bodies,  and  represented  it  as  ex- 
tremely subtile  and  elastic,  and  susceptible  of  flux  and  reflux. 
He  maintained  that  the  human  body  has  properties  and 
poles  analogous  to  the  magnet.  The  virtues  of  animal  mag- 
netism may  be  propagated  and  transported  to  a  distance 
without  any  visible  medium ;  it  can  heal  nervous  diseases 
immediately  and  others  mediately.  The  fluid  is  universal, 
but  all  animated  bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  and 
in  this  fluid  nature  presents  us  with  a  universal  means  of  9 
healing  mankind.  Frofeaaor  Eschenmayer  admits  the  exist-  '  \ 
ence  of  an  organic  ether,  spread  everywhere,  and  maoh 
more  subtile  than  light.  With  this  view  he  connects  his 
mystical  and  spiritual  Metaphysics.  Ihr,  Fasaavant  shews 
the  intimate  and  important  relation  between  the  science 
and  the  sublimest  sentiments  of  religion.    Kieaer  has  started  | 

some  ingenious  and  original  views  in  connection  with  the  i 

elementary  principles  and  forces  of  nature,  in  elucidating         I 
the  phenomena  of  Animal  Magnetism.    Jir.  Bertrand  at- 
tributes the  latter  to  psychical  causes,  and  Baron  MasHas 
to  an  electro-nervous  fluid. 

Dr,  J,  Ennemoser  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connection 
and  distinction  of  the  highest  degrees  of  Mesmerism  and 
Miracles,  and  the  difference  between  Ecstacy  and  Inspira- 
tion (§§  265 — 6  of  his  ^  Magnetismus  "  )  ;  and  Baron  Beich- 
enbach  has  also  opened  a  new  fleld  of  inquiry  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Odjrlic  Force. 

Mesmer,  meetmg  with  opposition  at  Vienna,  removed  to 
Paris,  where  his  system  was  readily  received  and  extensively 
adopted.  After  nis  retirement  to  Switzerland  (at  Merse- 
burg), where  he  died  in  1815,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty- 
one,  the  science  was  promoted  and  vigorously  prosecuted 
b^  many  enlightened  champions  in  [France  and  Germany^ 
till  the  crash  of  the  Eevolution  and  the  iron  arm  of  !N'ap(deon 
arrested  aU  extensive  propagation  of  scientiflc  truths,  save 
those  connected  with  strategv. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  Mesmer's  Theoiy,  the 
importance  of  his  discovery  in  a  practical  point  of  view  is 
now  placed  beyond  cavil.    The  £Eu:ts  and  phenomena  of 
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Mesmerism,  like  all  other  valuable  new  discoverieB,  after 
meeting  with  determined  hostility  from  conservative  minds 
in  general  and  the  orthodox  part  of  the  faculty  in  particular^ 
have  now  been  established  on  a  foundation  that  cannot  be 
fihaken,  and  throw  a  new  and  important  light  on  psychology 
and  physiology. 

The  mantle  of  Mesmer  descended  on  the  shoulders  of  thiD 
McMrqrds  cf  Fmsegur^  a  French  nobleman  of  the  old  regime, 
who  was  a  princinaL  means  in  propagating  and  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  science.  He  was  supported  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Ckytmt  Deleuxey  a  man  of  philosophical  mind  and 
benevolent  heart,  and  by  Barons  Dupotet  and  Massias^  a 
psychologist  of  some  merit;  as  also  by  Dre,  Bertrandj 
Geartet,  and  Boston.  In  Germany  it  has  found  numerous 
and  eminent  adherents,  especially  JDr,  JSnnemoser  and  Frt^- 
fessars  Eschenmayer  and  ICieser ;  and  in  England  it  has 
found  able  champions  in  Dr,  EUiotson^  Mr,  Taumsend^  Dr.. 
Gregory^  and  Mr,  Colguhotm. 

The  science  is  at  present  too  much  in  embryo  for  us  tp 
compass  its  scope,  breadth,  or  depth ;  but  many  of  its  dis- 
coveries appear  destined  to  throw  much  light  on  Psychology, 
Physiolo^,  and  ultimately  on  Ontology,  and  Theology. 
The  phenomena  of  ecstacy,  clairvoyance,  prevision,  thought- 
readmg,  mental  travelling,  &c.,  which  it  has  elicited,  wiH 
probably  give  us  a  much  greater  insight  into  the  subjects  of 
Life,  Death,  Sleep,  Spirit,  and  Matter. 

JMLesmeric  science,  like  most  others,  has  encountered 
violent  opposition  from  sceptics  and  bigots,  but  is  now 
satisfactorily  identified  with  ancient  Magic.  Modem  dis- 
covery has  traced  it  in  all  climates  and  ages ;  and  to  it  must 
probably  be  referred  the  Temple-sleep  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Oracles  and  Divination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Eoman  Sybils, 
the  Brahminical  Jogis,  the  Shamanism  of  the  Mongolian 
races,  and  the  Sorcery  of  the  Laplanders,  ^.  It  should 
also  in  justice  be  observed,  that  Mesmer  was  undoubtedly 
anticipated  in  his  discoveiy  of  Animal  Magnetism,  as  a 
science,  by  numerous  eminent  men,  some  of  whom  have 
been  already  enumerated.  Among  the  ancient  writers  who 
have  treated  of  the  subject  we  must  particularly  notice 
Hippocrates,*  Plutarch,*  Kotinus,  Porphyry,  and  lamblichua. 

*  Hippocrates,  De  lusomnilB.         *  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osiridc. 
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Since  the  revival  of  letters  it  has  been  investigated  and 
exphiined  hy  FomponatiiiB/  Eicinus,  Fairacelsus,*  Baptist 
▼an  Helmont,'  Maxwell,^  and  others. 

Besides  these  authors,  Gasfnerf  a  Giemian  Boman  Ca- 
tholic priest,  created  a  great  sensation  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  kst  century,  bj  his  very  numerous  and  abnost 
miraculous  cares.* 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  established  that  Mesmer  did  not 
borrow  his  discovery  from  his  predecessors;  and  that  he 
vas  the  first  who  gave  it  an  extensive  publicily. 

Oar  space  vnll  not  suffer  us  te  enter  more  fully  into  this 
interesting  field  of  inquiry ;  but  it  may  be  advisable,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  subject,  to  add,  that  it  comes  to  us 
recommended  by  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  first  scientific 
men  of  the  day.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate,  Jf 
AgasHz^  Baron  Htmboldt,  Baron  Beichenhachj  Sir  Damd 
Breioster,  Professor  Olbers  the  astronomer,  Cloquei  the 
French  anatomist,  I>r,  Mayo,  Br.  JEUiotsoUf  Dr.  Gregory^ 
Ihyald  Steward  of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Betrospective. 

885.  A  review  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  during  the 
period  we  have  been  considering  will  convince  us  that  it  had 
gained  more  in  the  apparent  extent  than  the  real  value  of  its 
dominion.  It  is  true  that  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
sophical science  had  acquired  a  rich  mine  of  fresh  materials, 
and  two  new  studies,  those  of  the  theory  of  Taste  and 

'  Pomponatlns,  De  Incantationibns. 

^  Paracelsus  says,  "  I  maintain,  from  what  I  have  experienced,  that 
sacb  a  deep  secret  lies  hid  in  Magnetism  as  renders  it  impossible  to 
make  any  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  diseases  without 
an  acquaintance  with  its  principles.*'  Opera  omnia.  Gen,  1658,  vol.  I, 
p.  634. 

'  For  Van  Helmont's  views  on  the  subject,  see  Colqühoün*s  Isis 
Bevelata ;  two  Dissertations  by  Dbleuzb  in  the  Bibliotb^ue  du  Mag- 
netisme  Animal,  torn.  I,  p.  45,  and  torn.  II,  p.  198,  Paris,  1817* 
Besides,  Van  Helmont's  own  works  (see  §  329). 

*  Dr.  William  Maxwell,  De  Medicina  Magnetica,  Franc  1679. 
s  Bom  at  Pludentz,  in  Swabia,  in  1727. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  Gassner  by  Professor  Eschenmateb, 
in  the  German  Archives  of  Animal  Magnetism,  vol.  8. 

7  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  221-222. 
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the  Science  of  Animal  Magnetism,  had  been  laid  open: 
the  application  of  Philosophy  to  particular  subjects,  (for 
instance  those  of  education  and  the  political  sciences),  had 
been  enlarged,  and  the  influence  of  Philosophy  had  come  to 
be  recognized  throughout  the  whole  circle  o^  human  know- 
ledge. On  the  other  hand,  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  improvement  of  a  scientific  Method.  The  questions 
lespectmg  the  true  character  of  Philosophy,  its  Form,  and 
its  End,  were  scarcely  stirred  at  all :  the  conflicting  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  knowledge  had  not  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  notwithstanding  the  recourse  which  had  been 
had  to  the  diflerent  methods  of  Obsenration,  Eeflection,  and 
Demonstration,  the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  applica- 
tion and  their  limits  had  scarcely  been  discussed.  Mrery- 
where  prevailed  Incertitude,  Doubt,  and  Dissension,  re- 
specting the  most  important  questions ;  with  a  barren  and 
superficial  Dogmatism.  The  combatants  on  every  side  had 
laid  aside  their  arms  rather  from  indifierence  and  disgust  for 
intellectual  speculation,  than  because  any  one  predominant 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  points  at  issue  had  estab- 
lished peace.  All  the  philosophical  sciences  stood  in  need 
of  more  accurate  limitations  and  more  completely  scientific 
forms,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  Principles ;  which  the 
reformation  Psychology  had  pretended  to  efiect  was  inade- 
quate to  supply.^ 

886.  In  Practical  philosophy  also  might  be  observed  a 
conflict  between  the  opposite  tendencies  of  Empiricism  and 
Nationalism;  in  which  the  former  had  obviously  obtained 
the  advantage.  The  claims  of  the  Intuitive  Beason  had  not 
indeed  been  altogether  rejected,  but  had  seldom  been  fairly 
and  freely  discussed;  the  Intuition  being  pernetuaUy  con- 
founded with  Beflection,  and  treated  as  the  handmaid  of  sen- 
sation ;  and  not  as  an  independent  and  practical  faculty  or 
Sower.  Some  inquirers  (e.  g.  Oeulinx  ana  £ich.  Price)  had 
etected  the  two  grand  defects  of  most  systems  of  Morality 
then  received :  1st.  That  they  either  set  out  with  self-love 
as  their  principle,  or  terminated  in  it  as  their  end ;  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  a  series  of  maxims  more  or  less  subser- 
vient to  the  mere  attainment  of  Happiness  by  the  exercise 

>  KxursBS,  Kevislon  de  Philosopliie.    See  p.  387,  note  3. 
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of  Fmdenoe.  2ndly ,  That  they  did  not  leeosixise  the  Beasoa 
a.  the  first  legiskti^  principle  of  free^enly. 

No  lasting  reform  was  however  brought  about  by  these 
observations. 

The  Ethics  of  the  day  accordingly  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a  selection  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  best  and  most 
lationaL  views,  an  an  Eclectic  plan,  and  with  views  alto* 
Aether  subjeeUve  and  personal;  consisting  in  deductions 
ftom  the  principles  of  Self-love  and  Sympathy.  Eree-will— 
l^e  first  requisite  of  a  sound  system  of  Etmcs — ^occasioned 
considerable  perplexities  to  the  supporters  of  such  theories; 
since  either  they  contemplated  a  free-will  purely  psycho- 
logical, or  laboured  to  solve  the  problem  on  metaphysical 
grounds,  and  thereby  inclined  to  Determinism;  or  main- 
tained a  blind  and  unprincipled  free-agency,  against  which 
theoretical  reason  revolted.  In  proportion  as  the  disputants 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  difficulties  belonging 
to  this  question,  they  were  tempted  to  desert  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  inquiries  altogetlier,  and  to  adopt  in  their  stead 
tiie  easier  task  of  rendering  Philosophy  j^opular — and  super- 
ficial* 

To  this  subject  belong : 

Db  Pbemomtval,  Pens^es  Bur  la  Libert^,  Berl.  1754,  Svo.  Le  Dio- 
gfene  de  D'Alembert,  ou  Diogfene  decent.  Pens^es  libres  sur  THomme 
et  sur  les  Principaux  Objets  des  Connaissancea  de  THomme.  Kout. 
6A,  BerL  1755,  12mo.  Vues  Philosophiques.  ^crZ.  1767;  2  torn  8yo. 
Bu  Hazard  sous  TEmpire  de  la  Providence,  BerL  1755,  Svo. 

Versuche  einer  Anleitung  zu  einer  Sittenlehre  fUr  alle  Menschen 
(von  Schulz),  Berl.  1788— b7,  4  Th.  8vo. 

Jo.  Auo.  Heikb.  Ulrich,  Elcntheriologie,  od^  über  Freiheit  und 
Kothwendigkeit,  Jen.  1788,  8va 
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SECOND  PEEIOD. 
FEOM  KANT  TO  OFE  OWN  TIMES. 

XMPBOVEKEKT    BITEOTED    TS    PHILOSOPHT  BY  MEANS 

OS*   SHE  OBITIOAI^  MBSiHOB. 


I.    GEEMAN  PHILOSOPHT. 

387.  The  history  of  German  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  the 
present  time  has  been  admirably  and  copiously  illustrated 
in  various  German  and  English  works.  The  student  may 
now  obtain  a  clear  and  concise  picture  of  this  remarkable 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  pen 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  of  the 
day.  The  historical  and  eclectic  tendency  of  modem  philo- 
sophy has  naturally  contributed  to  give  greater  importance 
to  works  treating  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  the 
depth  and  acuteness  of  German  metaphysics  smce  the  time 
c^!£ant»  have  naturally  led  men  to  explore  and  illustrate  its 
variations  with  precision  and  minuteness. 

The  student  is  here  presented  with  the  most  important 
works  that  have  appeared  on  this  portion  of  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

SbdkanKj  Die  Bntwiekelung  der  deutschen  Speculation  seit  Kant, 
1  Th.  1848. 

MioHELBT,  Geschichte  der  letzten  Systeme  der  Pliilosophie  in  Deutsch« 
land,  Yon  Kant  bis  Hegel.  1  und  2  Bd.  1837,  f.  g. 

BiEDEBMAKK,  Die  dcutschc  Philosephie  von  Kant  bis  auf  unsere 
2Seit,  2  Bde,  1842.  f.  g. 

ÜLBid,  Qesehichte  nnd  Kritik  der  Principien  der  neuem  Philosopbie, 
1845. 

H.  M.  Cha£ZBAus,  Historische  Entwickelung-der  spekulativen  Philo- 
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sopliie  Yon  Kant  bis  Hegel,  4th  ed.  enlaiged,  Dresden  nnd  Leipzig, 
1848. 

An  HiEtorical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosopby  of 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  centmy,  by  J.  D.  Mobell^  A.M.,  2nd  edit. 
1848. 

A  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  by  Robert  Blaket,  c.  2, 1848. 

K.  G.  Hansius,  Materialien  zur  Geschichte  der  kritischen  Philoeo- 
phie ;  nebst  eine  historische  Einleitung  zur  Geschichte  der  Eantischen 
Philosophie,  Leipz.  1798. 

E.  SiGM.  MiRBT,  Kant  nnd  seine  Nachfolger;  oder  Geschichte  der 
nenem  Deutschen  Philoe.  Jena,  1841. 

K.  RosERXBAN^  Geschichte  der  Kant'schen  Philoflophie^XrctpsH^y 
1840. 

Amand  Sadttes,  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  de  la  philosophic  de  Kant, 
Paris  et  Hamburg,  1844. 

J.  G.  MuBSOfANN,  Im.  Kant :  eine  GedSchtnissrede.  HaUe,  1822. 

F.  Eo.  Benoke,  Kant  nnd  die  philosophische  Aufgabe  unserer  Zeit  i 
eine  Jabeldenkflchrüi  an  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Tenunft^  Berl.  1832. 

A.    Critical  Idealism  qf  Kant. 

Memoirs,  etc.  of  Kant : 

LüDW.  Ernst.  Borowsei,  Darstellung  des  Lebens  und  Charakten 
Kant's,  K&nigsb.  1805,  8vo.  Reinhold  Bernard  Jaohmann,  Im.  Kant^ 
geschildert  in  Briefen  an  einen  Freund,  Königsb,  1805^  8vo.  C.  A. 
Oh.  Wasianski,  Im.  Kant,  in  seinen  letzten  Lebenig'ahren,  Königsb, 
1804,  8vo.  Biographie  Im.  Kant*s,  Leipz.  1804,  4  Th.  8vo.  J.  Oh. 
A.  Groumann,  Dem  Andenken  ELanVs,  Berl.  1804,  8vo.  Fr.  Boüter- 
VEK,  Imm.  Kant :  ein  Denkmal,  Hamb.  1804,  8vo.  F.  Th.  Rink, 
Ansichten  aus  Kant's  Leben,  Königsb,  1805,  8vo«  Kant's  Gedacht- 
nissfeier, Königsb.  1811, 8vo.    Biographie  Kant*»,  von  Schubert,  1842. 

888.  A  reformation  in  Philosoph^  Iiad  now  become 
necessary.  It  was  effected  by  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
order,  who  had  qualified  himself  to  correct  the  principal 
defects  of  the  former  systems  by  a  long  and  ardent,  but 
secret  study  of  all  the  branches  of  the  subject.  His  appear* 
ance  at  that  time  was  the  more  opportune,  because  already 
several  men  of  talent  (Lessinay  WinkehnanUy  JEEaman/n, 
Serder,  Oothe^  and  others)  had  excited  by  their  various 
compositions  a  great  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
created  a  capacity  for  the  reception  of  new  ideas  on  Science 
and  the  Arts.  Mnmanuel  Eant  was  bom  at  Königsberg, 
the  22nd  of  April,  1724;  became  a  professor  in  the  same 
dty,  and  died  February  12th,  ISCMj.  He  may  be  styled  a 
second  Socrates,  haying  created  a  new  philosophy^  which,  by 
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inTestigating  tlie  origin  and  limita  of  human  knowledge,* 
reviyed  the  spirit  of  research,  extended  it,  taught  it  its 
present  position,  and  directed  it  to  the  true  path  of  Science, 
through  the"  cultivation  of  Self-knowledge.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  he  was  qualified  by  uncommon  talents, 
studiously  cultivated,  and  enriched  by  extensive  reading. 
His  piety  and  virtue  set  bounds  to  an  exclusive  spirit  of 
speculation,  and  imparted  to  his  works  the  character  of  their 
author.  A  profound  love  of  truth  and  a  pure  moral  senti- 
ment became  the  principles  of  his  philosophy,  to  which  he 
added  the  qualities  of  originality,  solidity,  and  sagacity,  in 
an  eminent  degree.  The  revolution  which  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  effect  was  astonishing.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
not  brought  about  without  many  impediments,  but  its  con- 
sequences  have  been  immense,  and  the  whole  course  of 
philosophy  has  been  modified  by  its  influence. 

For  the  works  of  Kant  see  below,  §  893. 

389.  Being  awakened  by  the  Scepticism  of  Hume  (§  375), 
he  was  led  to  remark  the  veiy  striking  difference  in  the 
result  of  thinking  in  Philosophy  and  in  Mathematics ;  and 
to  speculate  upon  the  causes  of  this  difference.  Meta- 
physics justly  claimed  his  regard ;  but  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  as  yet  the  very  threshold  of  the  science  had  only  been 
touched.  The  consideration  and  examination  of  the  diffe- 
rent philosophical  svstems,  and  particularly  of  the  superficial 
Dogmatism  of  Wolf,  led  him  to  question  whether,  ante- 
cedently to  any  attempt  at  dogmatizing  in  philosophy,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
philosophical  knowledge ;  and  he  concluded  that  to  this  end 
an  inquiry  into  the  different  sources  of  knowledge  and  a 
critical  examination  of  their  origin  and  employment  were 
necessary:  in  which  respect  he  proposed  to  complete  the 
task  unaertaken  by  Locke.  He  laid  down  in  the  m*st  place 
that  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  are,  in  their  origin,  ro- 
iional  or  intuitive  sciences.  Eational  Cognitions  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Empirical  by  the  qualities  of  necessity  and 
universality.    On  the  possibility  of  such  cognitions  depends 

*  Hence  called  the  Critical  method,  or  that  of  investigation  and 
examination.— £d. 
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tliat  of  tlie  philoBophical  scienees.  These  are  either  flfja- 
thetic  or  analytic :  the  latter  of  which  methods  i«  dependent 
on  the  first.  What  then  is  the  principle  of  synidtetioal 
^priori  knowledge  in  contradistinction  to  empirical;  which 
is  founded  on  perception?  The  existence  of  ä  priori 
knowledge  is  deducihle  from  Mathematics,  as  well  as  from 
the  testimony  of  common  knowledge  or  cognition ;  and  it 
is  to  such  knowledge  that  the  aim  of  Eeason  and  Meta- 
physics is  chiefly  directed.  A  science,  therefore,  which  may 
investigate  with  strictness  the  possibility  of  such  knowledge, 
and  the  principles  of  its  employment  and  application,  is 
necessary  for  the  direction  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the 
highest  practical  utility.  Kant  pursued  this  course  of 
inquiry,  tracing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  "^e 
proyinces  of  Philosophy  and  the  Mathematics,  and  investi- 
gating more  completiely  than  had  yet  been  done  the  faculty 
of  knowledge.  He  remarked  that  synthetical  ä priori  know- 
ledge imparts  a  formal  character  to  knowledge  in  general, 
and  can  only  be  grounded  in  the  laws  of  the  special  and 
individual  faculties  working  together  in  the  production  of 
cognitions.  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  particulars  of 
our  knowledge,  aud  cUscriminates  between  its  elementary 
parts  so  often  confounded  in  practice,  with  a  view  to  ascea^- 
tain  the  true  nature  of  each  species :  the  characteristics  «f 
necessity  and  universality  which  belong  to  ap^Hori  know- 
ledge,  being  his  leading  principles. 

390.  The  faculty  of  theoretical  knowledge  is  composed  of 
Sensibility  and  Understanding,  Beceptivity  and  Sponta- 
neousness.  The  material  part  of  Sensibihty  consists  in  the 
feelings  which  belong  to  it ;  the  formal  conditions  are  spaoe 
and  time.  Space  and  Time  have  no  reality  except  in  our 
conception  of  them,  but  may  be  said  to  exist  a  priori^  as 
conditions  of  our  perceptions.  The  understanding  combines, 
in  the  form  of  notions  or  conceptions,  and  judgments,  the 
materials  supplied  by  the  sensitive  faculties.  The  laws 
according  to  which  the  understanding  acts,  independently  of 
'experience  (or  rather,  regulating  experience),  are  the  (four) 
categories.  These,  with  the  conditions  of  sensational  per- 
ception (viz.  Space  and  Time),  make  up  the  forma  and 
elements  of  pure  Intellect.  'Eie  forms  of  sensibility  and 
intellect  are  what  determine  and  define ;  the  material  giiren 
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by  the  senses  is  the  thing  to  be  determined :  the  former  aase 
isädependent  of  the  appearing  objects.  The  grand  concht- 
sion  of  the  Critical  System  of  Xant  is  this,  that  no  object 
can  be  known  to  us  except  in  proportion  as  it  is  apprehended 
by  our  perceptions,  and  definable  by  our  faculties  for  cogni- 
tion ;  consequently,  we  know  nothing  ^er  «c,  but  only  by 
appearances.  In  this  consists  his  Critical  Idealism  (bein^ 
founded  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  faculties  of  cogni- 
tion), or,  as  it  is  otherwise  termed,  his  transcerudentdl 
Idealism.  In  consequence  of  these  distiQctions,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  knowledge  of  real  objects  is  limited  by  exr 
perience ;  and  that  ä  priori  knowledge  contemplates  only 
their  formal  conditions,  or  their  possibuky.  It  is  only  undar 
such  limitations  that  synthetical  ä  priori  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible; and  within  these  boundaries  Metaphysics  must  be 
confined.  Connected  with  the  above  is  the  acute  distinction 
established  by  him  between  Thought  and  Cognition,*  (the 
neglect  of  which  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  error) — hetwe&x 
the  objects  apprehended  and  our  representations  of  them; 
as  well  as  the  line  drawn  between  Season  and  Understands 
ing,  in  a  Logical  and  a  Transcendental  point  of  view. 
Theoretical  reason,  considered  as  the  art  of  ratiocination, 
labours  to  attain  a  perception  of  absolute  unity,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  connected  system,  by  means  of  Ideas^  which  are  the 
forms  of  the  reason's  activity.  A  cognition  is  not  attainabljB 
by  the  means  of  Ideas,  since  they  have  no  suitable  object 
within  the  province  of  Experience ;  although  Eeason  is  peiv 
petually  labouring  after  a  complete  knowledge  of  God,  tiie 
world,  the  immortaliiy  and  free-agency  of  l^e  soul.;  and 
although  the  whole  artillery  of  Metaphysics  has  been  con- 
stantly directed  towards  these  points.  True  philosophical 
reason  wül  not  presume  to  make  any  comtittdive  use  of 
such  ideas,  for  it  is  betrayed  thereby  into  the  labyrinth  of 
apparent  knowledge  and  a  maze  of  contradictions.  This  he 
proceeds  to  evince  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  proofis 
Adduced  of  the  substantiality  .and  immortality  of  the  soul^ 
the  termination  and  commencement  of  the  world  (witii 
the  Gontsaiy  suppositiona) — ^the  dLvisibility  or  indivisibility 

*  Hence  we  are  enabled  completely  to  separate  Logic  from  Msisir 
physics. — Eo. 
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of  substances — ^tbe  necessity  or  contingency  of  Causation 
and  Being  in  the  present  world — ^and  the  existence  of  Gt>d. 
Season  cannot  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  objects  of 
these  ideas,  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  senses ;  nor,  on 
the  other  lumd,  can  it  prove  the  contrary.  AU  that  is  per- 
mitted to  theoretical  reason  is  a  moderating  power  in  the 
employment  of  our  ideas,  for  the  ultimate  extension  of 
real  knowledge. 
391.  Beason,  however,  is  not  merely  theoretical,  but  also 

Practical,  havinj?  the  effect  of  limiting  our  absolute  Free-will 
y  the  ideas  of  Duty  and  Eight.  An  examination  of  our 
notions  of  Duty  and  of  well-regulated  Will  (in  which,  by  the 
common  reason  of  mankind,  consists  the  essence  of  mond 
worth),  leads  him  to  recognise  the  existence  of  practical 
ä  priori  cognitions ;  which  define  not  what  is,  but  what  ouffht 
to  be.  Practical  reason  is  awtonomie  or  self-legislating — 
simply  defining  the  formal  character  of  the  Will,  and  pre- 
supposing free-agency  as  a  necessary  condition.  The  Moral 
Law  stands  forth  in  opposition  to  an  empirically  determined 
free-wiU,  as  a  categorical  Imperative  (absolute  Ought), 
occupying  the  very  summit  of  practical  Philosophy.  This 
categoric^  Imperative,  as  the  universal  director  of  aU 
rational  volition,  prescribes  tmiversal  conformity  to  the  law 
with  strict  necessity,  and  determines  thereby  the  absolute 
and  ultimate  end  and  spring  of  action,  which  is  not  a  patho- 
logical feeling,  but  respect  for  the  Law.  Virtue,  therefore, 
consists  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  Duty,  or  the  moral 
constraint  imposed  by  the  legislative  power  of  Eeason ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  the  submission  of  our  impulses  and  incli- 
nations to  Beason.  Morality  is  not  Happmess,  though  it 
implies  a  rational  title  to  it,  and  makes  us  worthy  of  being 
happy.  It  is  universal  and  necessary  consistently  with  free- 
will. The  ideas  of  Free-will,  ImmorfcaUljr,  and  a  Divinity, 
derive  their  certainty  from  the  practical  laws  of  Ethics. 
This  conviction,  however,  is  no  theoretical  science,  but  a 
practical  rational  belief  (Moral-Theology).  By  such  a  defi- 
nition of  the  Smnmum  Bonvm  and  ultimate  end  of  rational 
existence,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  with  clearness  the 
harmony  which  exists  between  the  intellectual  and  sensual 
nat'u*e  of  man ;  between  Theoretical  and  Practical  Beason. 
Civil  or  juridical  law  is  distinguished  from  moral,  inas- 
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much  as -the  former  legislates  only  with  respect  to  external 
actions,  and  provides  for  the  freedom  of  all  oj  limiting  and 
defining  that  of  individuals.  The  description  of  Sight  which 
results  is  of  a  coercive  character,  and  demands  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State ;  which  itself  is  fundamentaUv  a  legal 
institution,  and  based  upon  contracts. 

392.  Theoretical  knowledge  (founded  on  the  conception 
of  Nature),  and  Practical  (founded  on  that  of  Free-agency), 
form  two  distinct  spheres,  as  it  were,  of  .the  same  whole, 
and  differ  altogether  in  their  principles.  The  faculty  of 
Judgment  interposes  between  these  two  powers  and  their 
objects — Nature  and  Free-will,  (which  are  united  by  an 
inexplicable  link  in  the  mind  of  man) ;  and  speculates  on 
their  mutual  accordance.  It  does  not  add  anything  to  ob- 
jective knowledge,  but  enables  us  to  reflect  on  Nature  as  a 
whole,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  principle,  that  of  Proportion- 
ateness  of  the  means  to  the  end ;  which  is  not  objective  but 
purely  subjective.  The  Judgment  therefore  makes  the  par- 
ticuhu*  subordinate  to  the  universal ;  and  operates  partly  by 
means  of  classification,  partly  by  reflection.  The  latter  pro- 
cess (that  of  reflection)  affixes  to  Nature  the  conception  of 
an  Understanding,  conformably  with  a  subjective  law,  pre- 
scribing the  unlimited  diffusion  of  the  employment  of  the 
Understanding ;  and  the  confirmation  of  its  principle  in  its 
application  is  united  with  an  intellectual  satisfaction.  In 
this  manner  arises  the  sesthetical  consideration  of  Nature 
with  a  view  to  the  principles  of  formal  proportionateness ; 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,  and 
the  teleohgical^  observation  of  Nature  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  material  and  internal  proportion.  The  consideration 
of  organic  objects  in  nature,  of  which  we  cannot  think 
except  according  to  the  principle  of  an  internal  adaptation, 
although  we  can  explain  nothm^  by  such  a  principle,  leads 
us  to  the  anticipation  of  a  certain  end  and  aim  proposed  in 
the  world  by  a  supersensuous  spirit,  which  elevates  practical 
cognition  to  certainty.  {Phgaico-JEthico- Theology,  or  Tele» 
ologg.) 

^  393.  Works  of  Kant*  His  grand  enterprise  was  his  Cri- 
tical examination  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge  on  the  priu- 

*  Teleology  denotes  the  consldoration  of  final  canseB, 
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cqplM  of  a  TnmBeendeiital  Fhiloflopli j,  i  ^.  of  m  theotj  which 
dednee»,  from  «a  examination  of  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  ontmn  established  principles  as  the  conditions  of  its 
operations;  giving  to  all  these  speculations  a  sjstemaiäc 
form.  Of  this  grnt  design  Kant  has  completed  some  parts, 
with  his  characteristic  originality,  acuteness,  and  d^th  of 
thought :  for  instance,  the  Metaphysical  i^stem  of  Nature, 
in  wmch  he  has  shown  himself  the  precursor  of  the  Dynamic 
Philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  maintains  that  Matter  fills 
Space  in  virtue  of  impulsive  forces  (those  of  Expansion  and 
Attraction).  To  this  he  added  his  Moral  Met^hysics,  or 
Theory  of  Bight  and  Virtue:  as  well  as  separate  disser- 
tations on  Beligious  Anthropology,  Education,  and  other 
important  subjects,  which  cont^  many  admirable  and 
profound  observations. 

Kaafa  eariier  wotks  are : 

Gedanken  yon  der  wahren  Sehatamg  der  lebendigen  Kiftfte,  Kömig&k. 
1746,  Syo.  Principionim  Metaphysicor.  nova  dilacidatio,  ibid.  1755, 
4to.  Betrachtangen  Qber  den  Optimismus,  Königsb,  1759,  4to.  Mo> 
nadologia  Physica,  Spec.  I,  ibid.  1756.  4to.  Yersuch  den  Begriff  der 
negativen  Grössen  in  die  Weltweish.  einzuführen,  Königsb.  17G3,  8yo. 
Binaig  möglicher  Beweisgrund  zn  einer  Demonstration  des  Daseyns 
Gottes,  ebend.  1763 ;  zuletzt  1794,  Syo.  Die  falsche  Spitzfindigkeit 
der  vier  Syllog.  Figuren,  ebend.  1763;  FranJ^.  u|id  Leipz.  1797. 
Beohachtungen  über  das  Gefühl  des  Schönen  und  Erhabenen,  Königsb, 
1764,  8Vo. ;  Riga,  1771.  Träume  eines  Geistersehers,  Riga,  1766, 
8td.  ;  1769.  AUgem.  Natuiigesch.  und  Theorie  des  Himmels,  etc.  4te 
Anfl.  Zeitz.  1808,  8vo.  De  Mundi  Sensibilis  atque  Intelligibilis  Forma 
et  Principiis,  RegiomofU.  1770,  4  to. ;  (a  work  in  which  he  gives  the 
fint  hint  of  the  plan  of  his  great  Critical  undertaking).  The  above^ 
with  several  other  treatises,  are  collected  in  Kant's  Kleinen  Schriften, 
Königsb.  und  Leipz.  1727.  Ill  Bde.  8vo.  Venn.  Schriften,  achte  und 
Tollst.  Ausg.  (herausg.  yon  Tiefteuwk),  Halle,  1799 — 1807,  IV  Bde. 
8to.  Sammlung  einiger  bisher  unbekannt  gebliel^enen  Schriften  yon 
Im.  Kant  (herau4g.  von  Rdtk),  Königsb.  1800,  8to. 

Kant's  principal  works  are : 

Kritik  der  reinen  Yemuft,  Riga,  1781,  6te  Aufl. ;  Leipz.  1818,  8to. 
(of  this  an  Englieh  translation  has  been  made  by  Hatwabd,  8vot. 
Lend.  1838  and  1848 ;  and  a  careful  translation  is  now  preparing  for 
Bohn*8  Standard  Library,  and  will  be  published  in  October  1852). 
Kritik  der  praktischen  Yemuft,  Riga,  1788;  5te  Aufl.  Leipz.  1818, 
8to.  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft.  Bed.  1790;  8te  Aufl.  1799,  8vo.  Pro- 
legomena zu  einer  jeden  künftigen  Metaphysik,  etc.  Riga^  1783,  8to. 
Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  i^t'^a,  1785,  8vo. ;  4tc  Aufl. 
1797.    (Metf^ysica  of  Ethics,  translated  by  SiafPLE,  8to.  Edinb. 
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1886.)  Metaphyeisefae  Anfang^rOnde  der  NatarwiBaencchaft,  Riga, 
1736,  8yo. ;  3te  Aufl.  1800.  Ueber  eine  Entdeckung,  nach  der  alle 
neue  Kritik  der  reinen  Yemonft  durch  eine  ältere  entebehrlich  ge- 
macht werden  soll,  Königsh.  1792,  8vo.  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Gränzen  der  blossen  Vemunft,  Königsh.  1793^  8yo. ;  2te  verm.  Aufl. 
1794.  (Theoxy  of  Religion,  translated  by  Seuplb,  8to.  Edinh.  1840). 
Zam  ewigen  Frieden :  ein  philosophischer  Entwurf,  Kdnig^,  1795, 
1796,  8to.  Metaphysisehe  Anfangsgründe  der  Rechtslehre,  Königtb. 
1799,  8vo.  ;  2te  Aufl.  1803,  8vo.  Metaphysische  Anfangsgründe  der 
Tugendlehre,  Königsh,  1797,  8vo.;  2te  Aufl.  1803.  (Both  are  contained 
under  the  title  of  Metaphysik  der  Sitten.)  Anthropologie  in  prag- 
matischer Hinsicht,  Königsh.  1798 ;  3te  Aufl.  1821,  8vo.  Der  Streit 
der  Faoult&ten,  Königsh.  1798,  8yo.  His  complete  works,  edited  by 
RoBENKBANTZ  and  SoHUBBBT,  12  Yols.  Syo.  Leips.  1838-40.  Some  of  hig 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Boon,  4  vols.  8vo.  Lips,  1796-98. 
Works  by  other  writers  illustrative  of  Kant's  principles  : 
i*  The  Logic  of  E^ant,  a  Manual  for  the  Academical  Classes,  by  G. 
B.  Jahbchb,  Königsh .  1809,  8vo.  (published  from  the  papers  of  the 
students).  Kant's  Logic,  by  Riohabdson,  8yo.  Lond.  1818.  f  Edu- 
cation, published  by  Rink,  ibid.  1808,  8yo.  t  Lectures  on  Religious 
Philosophy,  Leips.  1817,  8vo.  (published  from  the  papers  of  the 
students),  f  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  (published  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Religious  Philosophy,  etc.,  Politz),  Erfurdt,  1821,  8vo. 

394.  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Critical 
system  of  Kant,  we  may  observe  that  it  confined  itself  to 
a  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  Consciousness;  and 
attempted  to  ascertain,  by  analysis,  not  of  our  conceptions,  but 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  certain  invariable  and  necessary 
principles  of  knowledge ;  proceeding  to  define  their  usage, 
and  to  form  an  estimate  of  them  collectively,  with  reference 
to  ^&ir  formal  character :  in  which  investigation  the  distmc- 
tions  and  definitions  of  those  faculties  adopted  by  the  school 
of  "Wolf,  were  presumed  to  be  valid.  It  exalted  the  human 
mind,  by  making  it  the  centre  of  its  system ;  but  at  the 
same  time  confined  and  restricted  it  by  means  of  the  con- 
sequences deduced.  It  discouraged  also  the  spirit  of  Dog- 
matical Speculation,  and  the  ambition  of  demonstrating  all 
things  by  means  of  mere  intellectual  ideas,  making  the 
faciuties  for  acquiring  knowledge  the  measure  of  things 
capable  of  being  known,  and  assigning  the  pre-eminence  to 
Practical  Eeason  rather  than  to  Specmative,  in  virtue  of  its 
end,  viz.  Wisdom;  which  is  the  highest  that  reason  can 
aspire  to ;  because  to  act  virtuously  is  an  universal  and  un- 
limited, but  to  acquire  knowledge  only  a  conditional,  duty. 
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It  bad  the  effect  of  miti^jatiiig  the  dogmatical  and  specula* 
tire  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  the  extravagant  attempt  to 
prove  everything  hj  means  of  conceptions  of  the  Understand- 
ing :  it  proscribe  Mysticism,  and  circumscribed  the  provinces 
of  Sciaice  and  Belief.  It  taught  men  to  discriminate  and 
appreciate  the  grounds,  the  tendency,  the  defects,  and  par* 
tial  views,  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  other  systems ;  at 
the  same  time  that  it  embodied  a  lively  principle  for  awaken- 
ing and  strengthening  the  interest  attachmg  to  genuine 
philosophical  research.  It  afforded  to  philosophy  a  firm  and 
steady  centre  of  action  in  the  unchangeable  nature  of  the 
human  mind.  In  general,  in  may  be  observed  that  the 
theory  of  Kant  constructed  little;  and  rather  tended  to 
destroy  the  the  structures  of  an  empty  Dogmatism  of  the 
Understanding,  and  prepare,  by  means  of  self-knowledge, 
the  way  for  a  better  state  of  philosophical  science ;  seeking 
in  Beason  itself  the  principles  on  which  to  distinguish  the 
several  parts  of  phüosophyf 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  against  this  sys- 
tem :  that  it  overlooks  and  mistakes  the  nature  of  Eational 
Ideas ;  because  its  author,  without  even  examining  into  the 
claims  of  both,  attributes  to  experience  a  preponderance 
over  the  opposite  principle,  making  demonstration  the  sole 
evidence  of  knowledge ;  that  it  makes  a  distinction  between 
speculative  and  practical  reason,  and  that  it  dislocates  (as  it 
were),  by  its  subdivisions,  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
To  this  must  be  added  (it  is  objected)  a  certain  Ibrmalismy 
which  betrays  itself  even  in  his  practical  system;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  student  is  led  to  regard  things  princi- 
pally in  a  subjective  point  of  view ;  that  is,  with  a  reference 
to  the  laws  and  forms  of  human  activity:  from  which,  to 
extreme  Idealism,  is  an  easy  step. 

The  following  works  contain  criticisms  on  Kant's  theory : 

D.  Jenisch,  Ueber  den  Grund  nnd  Werth  der  Entdeckungen  des 
Hrn.  Prof.  Kant,  BerL  1790, 8vo.  Jon.  Neeb,  Ueber  Kant's  Venlienste 
um  das  Interesse  der  Philosophirenden  Vernunft^  2te  Aufl.  Frankft, 
a.  M,  1795,  870.  Qlo.  Bj.  Geblach,  Philosophie,  Gesetzgebung,  nnd 
Aesthetik,  in  ihrem  jetzigen  Yerhältniss  zur  sittlichen  und  ästhetischea 
Bildnng  der  Deutschen  :  eine  Priesschrift,  Posen,  1804,  8vo.  Fluqgs'b 
Versuch  einer  historisch-kritischen  Darstellung  des  Einflusses  der 
Kantischen  Philosophie  auf  Bcligion  und  Theologie.  2  Thlc.  Hannav^ 
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1796,  1798,  8vo.  Tr.  Ben.  Agap.  Leo,  Krito,  oder  über  den  wohl« 
thUtigen  Einfluss  der  kritischen  Philosophie,  Leipz.  1806,  8yo.  SXiEDD- 
UN,  Abh.  iiber  den  Werth  der  Krit.  Phil,  in  s.  Beitr.  zur  Phil,  und 
Gesch.  der  Kel.  2,  4,  und  5te  Th.  GöU.  1797-98-99.  See  also,  Bou- 
TERWECE,  Imm.  Kant:  ein  Denkmal.  Arthüb  Schopenhauer's  Ap- 
pendix to  hia  work,  mentioned  §  428,  containing  a  Critique  of  Kant's 
theory.  Busse,  Metaphysische  Anfangsgründe  der  Katurwisaenschafb 
von  Im.  Kant  in  ihren  Gründen  widerlegt,  Dread.  1828. 

Earliest  Adversariea  of  Kamt^s  System, 

See  [K.  G.  Hausius]  Materialien  zur  Gesch.  der  Krit.  Philosophie, 
nebst  einer  Histor.  Einleitung  zur  Gesch.  der  Eantischen  Philosophie, 
III  Sammlungen,  Leipz.  1793,  2  Bde.  8yo. 

0.  L.  Reinhold,  üeber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale  der  Eantischen 
Philosophie,  Jenay  1789, 8vo. 

395.  The  first  of  Eimt's  great  works  produced,  at  its 
appearance,  little  sensation.  When  at  last  it  began  ta 
attract  attention,  it  excited  a  great  sensation,  and  many 
questions  with  regard  to  its  end  and  character.  The  very 
language  in  which  it  was  couched,  containing  a  set  of 
phrases  and  terms  entirely  new,  was  an  obstacle  to  its  pro- 
gress, and,  no  less  than  its  contents,  rerolted  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  learned  countrymen  of  its  author.  A  great 
variety  of  mistakes  were  necessarily  committed  with  respect 
to  it.  Some  pronounced  it  superficial,  and  gave  it  credit  for 
nothing  more  than  an  appearance  of  originality.  Others, 
admitting  it  to  be  original,  declared  it  to  be  dangerous  and 
pernicious ;  inasmuch  as  it  set  forth  ^  system  of  Idealism, 
which  woidd  annihilate  the  objective  reality  of  knowledge, 
destroy  all  rational  belief  in  God  and  the  immortality  of  Ae 
soul,  and  consequently  was  adverse  to  all  that  man  holds 
most  sacred.  Several  eminent  men  became  in  various  ways 
adversaries  to  the  new  system,  of  whom  we  nay  parti- 
cularise:   Mendelssohn;^   Hamann^   and    Jacohi  (§  415); 

1  M.  M]£Ni)ELSSOHN*s  Morgenstunden.  2  Bd.  Berl,  1785,  8to;  (see 
§  381).  Prüfung  der  Mendelssohn'schen  Morgenstunden,  oder  aJler 
gpeculativen  Beweise  fur  das  Daseyn  Gottes,  in  Vorlesungen  von  L.  H. 
Jakob.    Kebst  einer  Abhandl.  von  Kant,  Leipz.  1780,  hvo. 

*  Hamann  :  In  his  Letters  to  Jacobi—Jaoobi's  Works,  I  und  IV  B. 
Jaoobi,  Ueber  das  üntemchemen  des  Kriticismus,  die  Vernunft  za 
Verstände  zu  bringen,  etc.  in  Bclnhold's  Beitiligen  zur  leichten  Ueb^» 
eicht,  etc.^  lil^  1. 
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Merhofd;^  Ihder*  (§  381);  Ad.  Weishaupt  ;^  J.  F.  FUOt;*' 
fif.  A,  Tittel  ;•  S.  Beimarw  (§  380)  ;  2>.  Tiedemawri'  (§  382)  ; 
JPlatner  (§  38i;  ;  OÄr.  Garo« ;'  Meiners ;'  G.  JB?.  jS^Au/a» 
(§  418);  J.  a  Schwab;'^  Herder;^  R.  Q.  von  Gerstenberg  ;^ 
F,  Baader,^  and  othecs.^ 

^  J.  A.  Ebebhabd:  In  the  Philosophical  Jounuihi  pahlished  by 
him  (see  868,  note^). 

3  J.  G.  H.  Fedbb,  Heber  Baum  und  Zeit  zur  Prüfung  der  Kant. 
Philosophie,  OöUing.  1787,  8vo.  Philoe.  Biblioth.  yon  Feder  und 
Meiners,  1  Bd.  Om.  1788,  8yo. 

'  Ad.  Wbishaüft,  lieber  die  GrUnde  und  Gewissheit  der  menseh* 
fidien  Ei^enntnias.  Zur  Prüfung  der  Eant'schen  Kritik  der  reinea 
Yemunft,  i^fim&.  1788,  8yo.  lieber  Materialismus  und  Idealismus: 
ein  Philosophisches  Fragment,  Nümb.  1787;  2te  Aufl.  1788,  8yo. 
üeber  die  Kantischen  Anschauungen  und  Erscheinungen,  ebend.  1788, 
8yo.  Zweifel  Über  die  Kantischen  Begriffe  yon  Baum  und  Zeit,  ebend. 
1788,  8yo.  He  also  wrote :  Heber  Wahrheit  und  sittliche  YoUkom- 
menheit,  Begensb.  8  B&nde,  1793-97,  8yo.  Schaumanit  and  Bobs 
replied  to  him  and  to  Feder. 

*  J.  F.  Flait's  Fragmentarische  Beiträge  zur  Bestimmung  und 
Deduction  des  BegrlflS  und  Grundsatzes  der  Causalität,  und  zur 
Grundlegung  der  natürl.  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1788,  Svo.  See  §  396, 
note.  Also :  Briefe  über  den  moral.  Erkenntnissgrund  der  Beligion 
in  Beziehung  auf  die  Kantische  Philosophie,  Tubing.  1789,  8vo. 

^  Glo.  A.  Tittel,  Kantische  Denkformen  od.  Kategorieen,  Franhf. 
o.  M.  1788,  8yo.  lieber  Hm.  Kant*8  Moralreform,  Frankf,  und  Leipz, 
1788,  8vo. 

^  DnnB.  TizDiHANN,  Theätet,  oder  über  das  menschliche  Wissen,  ein 
Beitrag  zur  Yemunftkritik,  FrankJ  a,  M.  1794,  8yo. 

In  answer  to  this,  J.  Ch.  F.  Dietz,  Anti theätet,  Rost  und  Leipz. 
1798,  8vo.  D.  Tiedemann's  Idealistische  Briefe,  Marb.  1798,  8yo. 
Beantwortung  derselben  yon  Diez,  Ootha,  1801,  8?o.;  und  eine  Abh. 
Tiedemann's  in  den  Hessischen  Beiträgen,  III  St. 

7  Gabvb,  in  Der  Uebenetzung  der  Ethik  des  Aristoleles,  1  B.  nebst 
einer  Abh.  Über  die  yerschiedenen  Principe  der  Sittenlehre  yon  Arisr 
toteles  bis  auf  Kant,  Breal.  1798,  8yo.  On  the  other  side:  J.  Chb. 
Fb.  Dietz,  üeber  Philosophie,  philosophische  Streitigkeiten,  Kriti- 
cismus  und  Wissenschaftslehre,  nebst  einer  Prüfung  der  Garye'schen 
Benrtheilung  des  kritischen  Systems,  Gotlta,  1800,  8yo. 

^  See  Meinbbs,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Ethik,  OöUing,  1800, 
2  Th.  8yo. 

*  J.  C.  Schwab,  Yergleichung  des  Kantischen  Moralprinzips  mit 
dem  Leibnitz-Wolfischen,  Berl.  1800,  8yo.  lieber  die  Wahrheit  der 
Kantischen  Philosophie  und  die  Wahrheitslehre  der  A.  L.  Z.  in  Jena- in 
Ansehung  der  Philosophie,  Berlin,  1808,  8yo.  He  compoied  akws 
Yon  den  dunkeln  Yorstellungen,  etc.  Stuttg.  1813,  8vo. 
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The  sytstem  was  also  attacked  hj  many  violent  and  pas- 
sionate aeclaimers,  such  as  Stattler^ ;  and  in  several  of  the 
imiTersities  the  authorities  forbade  that  it  should  be  taught. 

Partisans  ofKanfs  Critical  System. 

396.  In  spite  of  these  inherent  difficulties  and  external 
assaults,  the  Critical  Philosophy  continued  to  gain  ground 
in  Germany;  and  be^an  to  exercise  considerable  innuence 
over  the  character  of  the  other  sciences.  Several  men  of 
talent  declared  in  its  fftvour;  supporting  it  by  writings 
intended  either  to  defend  or  illustrate  it,  and  rendering 
service  not  only  to  Kant,  but  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  at 
large. 

Among  these  we  may  enumerate  J.  Schulz;'^  C.  C,  H. 
Sekmid^;  Car.  Lean.  Reinhold,^  (see  below,  §  398)  ;  Solomon 

^^  JoH.  GoTTFB.  Hebdeb's  Verstand  und  Erfahrung,  eine  Metakritik 
ZOT  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  L&ipz,  1799^  2  Bd.  Sto.  Ealligone, 
Ldpz.  1800,  3  Th.  Svo. 

In  answer  to  this :  Eiesewetteb's  Prüfung  der  Herder'schen  Meta- 
kritik. Berl  1709,  2  Bd.  8vo. 

'*  [H.  W.  VON  Gebstenbebo],  Die  Theorie  der  Kategorieen  ent- 
wickelt und  erläutert,  Altona,  1795,  8to.  Sendschreiben  an  Carl  von 
VUiLBRB  das  gemeinschaftl.  Prinzip  der  theor.  und  prakt.  Pbilos. 
betreffend,  Altona,  1821,  Svo.  Vgl.  mit  einem  kleinen  Aufsatz  über 
Ursache  in  dem  Intellbl.  der  AUgem.  Litt.  Zeitung.  St.  54, 1823. 
•  '^  Fb.  Baadeb,  Absolute  Blindheit  der  Ton  Kant  deducirten  prakt. 
Vernunft  an  Fr.  H.  Jakobi,  1797.  Beiträge  zur  Elementarphilosopfaie, 
ein  Gegenstück  zu  Kant's  met.  Anfangsgründe  der  Naturw.  Hamb. 

1797,  8vo. 

13  See  various  treatises  by  BsABTESBEBaEB,  Maass,  Bobnütbaobb, 
Pezoldi,  Breteb,  etc. 

^  Antikant,  Munich,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo. :  and  a  work  on  the  same 
subject  by  Reuss,  Würzburg.  1789,  8ro.,  with  this  title :  Soil  man  auf 
^Ktholischen  Universitäten  Kant's  Philosophie  studiren? 

^  JoH.  SoHDiA,  Erläuterungen  über  dea  Hm.  Prot.  Kant's  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vernunft,  Königha.  1785,  8vo.  u.  1791.  Desselben  Prüfung 
der  Kantischen  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft,  ibid.  1789-— 92 ;  2  Bd.  8vo. 

3  Cabl  Chb.  Ebbh.  Sohhid,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  in  Qrund- 
riflse,  Jena,  1786,  8vo.;  3te  Aufl.  Jena,  1794.  Wörterbuch  zum  leich- 
tem Gebrauch  der  Kantischen  Schriften,  Jena,  1788,  8vo. ;  4te  Aufl. 

1798,  8vo. 

*  RxmHOLD's  Briefe  über  die  Kantische  Philosophie  (seetbe  Geimaa 
Jeremy,  1785—87),  Leipz.  1790;  2  Bde.  8vo. 
KosENKBANZ,  Geschichte  der  KanVschen  Philosophie^  1840. 
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Maimon;^  0,  S.  Meydewreick  ;^  J.  Sigitmunä  Bech  ^  Sam. 
Jib.  Mellin;*'  La».  Ben  Daoid;^  J.  G.  F.  IHetz  ;•  Fr.  W.  D. 
and  Ch.  G.  Snell  p  J.  C.  O.  Schaumann  ;^  and  many  others, 
such  as  Bcrm,  Abicht^  Phiseldeck,  UTeeh,  Jahchy  Tieftrunk, 
KiesewetteTj  Bouterwek,  Erug,  Fries,  etc.  These  formed  a 
numerous  school  of  Eantians,  which  necessarily  compre- 
hended also  a  larse  number  of  disciples  of  inferior  parts, 
and  blindly  devoted  to  the  system  of  their  master. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rapid  progress  which  the 
system  soon  began  to  make  contributed  greatly  to  awaken 
a  new  and  vigorous  spirit  of  research.  Men  of  superior 
parts  began  to  apply  the  principles  it  developed  to  the  more 

*  Sal.  Madcon*b  Versuch  fiber  die  Transcendentalphilosophie,  BerL 
1790,  8vo. 

^  Hetdenbeioh's  Originalideen  über  die  intereasantesten  G^gen- 
stände  der  Philosophie,  Leipz.  1793 — 96,  6  B.  Svo.  See  seyeral  other 
works  by  the  same  author,  e.  g.  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philo- 
sophy, published  at  Leips.  1793.  '  See  §  399. 

*  G.  S.  A.  Melun's  Marginalien  und  Begister  zu  Kaut's  Kritik  des 
ErkenutniBsyermögens,  Jeria,  1794 — 95,  2  Th.  8to.  Kunstsprache  der 
krit.  Philos.  aiphabet,  geordnet,  Jena,  1798,  Svo.;  anbang,  1800,  Svou 
(also:  Marginalien  und  Register  zu  Kant's  met.  Ansfangsgr.  der 
Bechtslehre).  Encyklopadisches  Wörterbuch  der  krit  Philosophie, 
ZüUichau  und  Leipz.  1797—1803,  6  B.  8vo.  etc. 

^  Laz.  Ben  David's  Vorlesungen  über  die  Kritik  der  reinen  Yem. 
Wien,  1795;  2te  Aufl.  1802.  üeber  die  Kritik  der  Urtheilakraft, 
ebend,  1796.  Vorles.  über  die  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vernunft,  nebst  einer 
Kede  über  den  Zweck  der  krit.  Philos.  ebend.  1796,  8vo.  Vorlesungen 
U.  die  metaph.  Anfangsgründe  der  Naturwiss.  thend.  1798.  Preisschr. 
über  den  Ursprung  uns.  Erkenntniss,  Berl.  1802,  8yo.  Versuch  einer 
Rechtslehre,  Berl.  1802. 

*  See  the  preceding  §.  He  also  wrote:  Der  Philosoph  und  die 
Philos.  aus  dem  wahren  Qesichtspuncte  und  mit  Hinsicht  auf  die 
heut.  Streitigkeiten,  Leipz.  1803,  Syo.  ;  und,  Ueber  Wissen,  Glauben, 
Mystik  und  Skepticismus,  Lübeck,  1809,  Svo. 

7  F.  W.  D.  Skell,  Darstellung  und  Erläuterung  der  Kant.  Kritik 
der  Urtheilskr.  Mannh.  1791 — 92.  2  Th.  8.  Menon,  oder  Versuch  in 
Gespiüchen  die  vornehmsten  Puncte  aus  der  Kritik  der  prakt.  Vera, 
zu  erläutern,  ibid.  1789,  8vo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1796,  8yo.  Several  Manuals, 
e.g.  Lchrb.  für  den  ersten  Unterr.  in  d.  Philos.  2  Th.  7te  verb.  Aufl. 
1821 ;  mit  Ch.  W.  Snell,  Handb.  der  Philos.  für  Liebhaber,  Oiessen, 
1802,  8vo. ;  mit  C.  Ch.  E.  Schmjd,  Das  philos.  Journal.  Gieasen,  179S 
—•96,  5  Bd.  8vo. 

B  SoHAüMANN,  Ueber  die  transcendentale  Aesthetik :  ein  krit.  Ver> 
euch  nebst  ein  Schreiben  an  Feder  über  das  transcend.  IdeaUsmus, 
Leipz.  1789,  8to.  (a  work  principally  directed  against  Feder). 
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accurate  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  especially  to  purposes  of  a  more 
comprebensive  study  of  Method.  Logic  was  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  8.  Maimon^  Hoffbauer ;  Maas;  Kiesewetter; 
Krug;  Fries;  etc.  Metaphysics  hy  Jakob ;^  Schmid;  and 
Krtig,    Ethics  by  Schmid;^  Jakob;  Tieftrimh^  Hoffhauer, 

*  SoL.  Maimon,  Yersuch  einer  neuen  Logik,  oder  Theorie  des 
Denkens,  etc.  Berl.  1794,  8vo.  Hoffbaueb's  Analytik  der  Urtheile 
und  Schlüsse,  Halle,  1792,  Svo.  Anfangsgründe  der  Logik.  Halle, 
1794;  2te  Aufl.  mit  einer  psychologischen  Vorbereitung  vermehrt, 
ebend.  1810,  Svo.  Ueber  die  Analysis  in  der  Philosophie,  nebst 
Abhandlungen  verwandten  Inhalts,  HaUe,  1810.  8vo.  Versuch  über 
die  schwerste  und  leichteste  Anwendung  der  Analysis  in  den  philos. 
Wissenschaften,  eine  gekrönte  Preisschrift  mit  Zuzätzen,  Leipz.  1810, 
8vo.  Jakob's  Grnndriss  der  allgem.  Logik,  und  krit.  Anfangsgrunde 
der  allgemeinen  Metaphysik,  Halle,  1788,  8vo. ;  4te  Aufl.  1800,  8vo. 
Maas,  Grundr.  der  Logik,  Halle,  1793,  8vo. ;  4te  Aufl.  1823.  C.  Chr. 
Ehb.  Schmidts  Grundriss  der  Logik,  Jena^  1797,  8vo.  Tieftbunk's 
Gnmdriss  der  Logik,  Halle,  1801,  8vo.  Die  Denklehre  in  reindeut- 
sehen  Gewände  u.  s.  w.,  nebst  einigen  Aufsätzen  von  Kant,  Haue  und 
Leipz.  1825,  8vo.  Die  angewandte  Denklehre  u.  s.  w.  ebend.  1827, 
8vo.  Eiesewetteb's  Grundriss  einer  allgemeinen  Logik  nach  Eantis* 
chen  Grundsätzen,  begleitet  mit  einer  weitem  Auseinandersetzung, 
Berl.  1791,  f.  2  Th.;  2te  Aufl.  1802  und  1806.  Also:  Logik  zum 
Gebrauch  für  Schulen,  fd^ncf.  1797;  and.  Die  wichtigsten  Sätze  der 
Vemunftlehre  für  Nichtstudirende,  Hamb.  1806,  8vo.  Fß.  W.  D. 
Snell,  Erste  Grundlinien  der  Logik.  3te  Aufl.  Oiessen,  1828,  8vo. 

(On  the  other  side):  Cabl  Chb.  Flatt,  Fragmentarische  Bemerk- 
ungen gegen  den  Eantischen  und  Kiesewetterischen  Grundriss  der 
reinen  allgem.  Logik,  TÜbing,  1802,  8vo. 

^  Jakob*s  Prüfung  der  Mendelsohnischen  Morgenstunden,  nebst 
einer  Abb.  von  Kant,  Leipz,  1786,  8vo.  Beweis  für  die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  aus  dem  Begrifie  der  Pflicht,  ZüIUcImu,  1790-94—1800, 
8vo.  Ueber  den  moralischen  Beweis  für  das  Daseyu  Gottes,  Liebau, 
1791,  8vo. ;  2te  verm.  Aufl.  1798. 

Cabl  Chb.  Ebh.  Schmid's  Grundriss  der  Metaphysik,  Jena,  1799, 
8vo.    The  works  of  Kbuo  and  Fbies  are  mentioned  below,  §  §  421-22. 

'  C.  Chb.  Ebh.  Sohmid'b  Versuch  einer  Moralphilosophie,  Jena, 
1790,  8vo.;  4te  Aufl.  1802,  1803;  2  Bd.  8vo.  Grundriss  der  Morel- 
philosophic,  Jena,  1793;  2te  Aufl.  1800,  8vo.  Adiaphore:  philos. 
theol.  und  bist.  Untersucht,  Jena,  1809.  8vo.  Kiesewetteb,  Ueber 
den  ersten  Grundsatz  der  Morelphilosophie,  nebst  einer  Abhandlung 
über  die  Freiheit,  von  Jakob,  Halle,  1788;  2te  Aufl.  Berl  1790—91, 
2Th.  8vo.  Jaoob's  philosophische  Sittenlehre,  HaUei  1794,  8vo. 
Grundsätze  der  Weisheit  und  des  menschl.  Lebens,  HaXle,  1800,  8vo. 
Ueber  das  moral.  Gefühl,  Haue,  1788,  8vo.    Tuftbunk's  philosoph. 
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Seydewreksh,  Stauilin,  Krug,  Fries,  Kunhmrdt,  etc.  ülie 
philoaophical  principle  of  liaw  and  Bight/  by  Hufekmd, 

Untersachungen  über  die  Tngendlefare,  HdUe,  1798 — 1805,  2  Bd.  8vo. 
QrundriEs  der  Sittenlehre,  Halle,  1803,  2  Th.  (Tugend-  und  BeditSr 
lehre),  8yo.  Hoffbaueb*b  Untersuchungen  ti.  die  wichtigsten  Gegen- 
stiinde  der  Moralphilosophie,  insbes.  die  Sittenlehre  und  Moraltheo- 
logie, 1  Th.  Dortm.  1799,  8yo.  Anfangsgründe  der  Moralphilosophie 
und  inebes.  der  Sittenlehre,  nebst  einer  allgemeinen  Gesch.  derselben, 
Halle,  1798,  8vo.  Hetdbnbeioh's  Prof^eutik  der  Moralphiloeophie, 
nach  Grundsätzen  der  reinen  Vernunft,  Leipz.  1794,  8  Th.  8vo. 
Ueber  Freiheit  und  Determinismus,  und  ihre  Vereinigung,  Erlang. 
1798,  8to.  ;  und  mehrere  Schriften  zur  populären  Moral.  E.  F. 
Stjsüdlin,  Grundriss  der  Tugend-  und  Religionslehre,  Oöttng.  1800, 
8to.  Gx.  Henbici,  Versuch  über  den  ersten  Grandsatz  der  Sittenlehre, 
1  Th.  Leipz.  1799,  Syo.  Leonh.  Cbbuzeb's  Skeptische  Betrachtungen 
über  die  Freiheit  des  Willen»,  Giessen,  1798,  8vo. 

G.  HuFBLAND,  Versuch  über  den  Grundsatz  des  Natnrrechts, 
Leipz,  1785,  8vo.  Lehrsätze  des  Naturrechts,  Jetia,  1790 ;  2te  AndS. 
1795,  8yo.  Hetdenbeich,  System  der  Natur,  nach  krit.  Prinzipien, 
Leipz.  1794—95,  2  Th.  8vo.  Grundsätze  der  natürl.  Staatsredkta, 
nebst  einem  Anhang  Staatsrechtl.  Abhandlungen,  Leipz.  1795,  2  Tb. 
8yo.  Versuch  über  die  Heiligkeit  des  Staats  und  die  Moralität  der 
Devolutionen,  Leipz.  1794,  8yo.  Buhle,  Lehrbuch  des  Naturrechts, 
Oott.  1781,  8yo.  Ideen  zur  Bechtswiss:nschaft,  Mond  und  Politik, 
I  Samml.  Oottl  1799,  8yo.  He  also  wrote :  Entwurf  einer  Transcen- 
dental-philosophie,  Oött.  1798,  8vo.  Ueber  ürspnmg  und  Leben  des 
Menschengeschlechts,  und  das  künftige  Leben  nach  dem  Tode,  Braum. 
1821,  8yo.  K.  Chb.  E.  Schmid's  Grundriss  des  Naturrechts,  f&r 
Vorles.  t/ena  und  Xetjsz.  1795,  8yo.  Jakob's  Philosoph.  Bechtslelue, 
HaUe,  1795;  2te  Aufl.  1802,  8yo.  Auszug,  e5en<2.  1796,  8yo.  AnCS- 
Machiavel,  HaUe,  1794  und  1796,  8yo.  Maas,  Ueber  Recht  und 
Verbindlichkeiten,  Halle,  1794,  8yo.  Untersuchungen  über  die  wicht- 
igsten Gegenstände  des  Naturrechts,  Halle,  1790,  8yo.  Grundriss  des 
Naturrechts,  Leipz,  1808,  8yo.  Hoffbauer's  Natuirecht,  aus  dem 
Begriffe  des  Bechts  entwickelt,  Halle,  1798;  8te  Aufl.  1804,  Svp« 
Untersuchungen  über  die  wichtigsten  Gegenstände  des  Naturrechts, 
ebend.  1798,  8yo.  Allgem.  Staatsrecht  u.  s.  w.  Halle,  1797,  8vo. 
Dass  allgem.  Naturrecht,  und  die  Moral  in  ihrer  gegenseit  Abhängig- 
keit, etc.  HaUe,  1B16,  8yo.  Th.  Sohualz,  Recht  der  Natur,  1  Th. 
Konigab.  1792;  2te  Aufl.  1795,  8yo.  2  Th.  Natürl-  Staaterecht,  179^; 
2te  Aufl.  1795.  Das  natürl.  Familien-  und  Kirchenricfat,  ebend.  1796, 
8yo.  Erklärung  der  Rechte  des  Menschen  und  Büigers,  etc.  ebend, 
1798,  8yo.  Handbuch  der  Reehtephilosophie,  ebend.  1807,  8yo.  P.  S, 
Anselm  Feuebbach,  Kritik  des  natürl.  Rechts,  Altana,  1796,  8«o. 
Ueber  die  einzig  möglichen  Beweisgründe  gegen  das  Daseyn  und.^ 
Gültigkeit  tier  Natürl.  Rechte,  Ltdpz.  und  Gera,  1795,  8yo.  AnU- 
Hohbiai,  I  Th.  JEr/,  1798^  8yo.    K.  SaIw  Zaohabia,  Anfangsgr.  4fi6 
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Seydenrmch,  Buhle,  Jakob,  Maas,  Hqffhauer,  Schmäh,  Fries, 
Feuerhach,  Sol.  Zacharie,  Foliiat,  Ghros,  etc.  The  «cienee 
of  Eeligion,  considered  as  a  part  of  Practical  philosophj,^ 
was  ably  treated  by  Heydenreich,  Schmid,  Jakob,  Tieftrunk, 
Krug,  etc.  The  theory  of  the  Fine  Arts  (or  Esthetics)* 
was  dLacussed  by  Seyde/mmck,  lEeusinger,  and  Delbrück,  and 
the  poet  Schiller  (in  his  prose  writings),  whose  free  spirit 
soon    shook   off  the    shackles   of  the  School-philosophy. 

pbilosoph.  Privatrechts,  Leipz.  1804,  8to.  Anfangggr.  des  philosoph. 
Oriminalrechts,  ebend.  1805,  8to.  Vierzig  Bücher  vom  Staate,  2  Bd. 
8tuUg.  nnd  Tub,  1820,  8yo.  K.  H.  L.  Pölttz,  Die  Staatswissenscbaften 
im  Lichte  unserer  Zeit,  4  Bd.  Leipz.  1823,  n.  f.  0.  H.  Gbos,  Lehrbuch 
der  Philos.  Rechtswiflsenschaft,  Tubing.  1802;  8te  Aufl.  1815,  Svo. 
J«  Chr.  Qottl.  Schaumank,  Wisseufichaftl.  Naturrecht,  Halles  1792, 
Syo.  Kritische  Abhandlungen  zur  philos.  Kechtslehre,  Halle,  1795, 
8yo.  Versuch  eines  neuen  Systems  des  Natürl.  Rechts,  ebend.  17di5, 
Syo.  G.  Henrtci,  Ideen  zu  einer  wissenschaftlicher  Begründung  der 
ßechtslehre,  oder  über  den  Begriff  und  die  letzten  Gründe  des  Rechts, 
etc.  Hannov.  1809—10,  2  Th.  8vo.;  2to  Term.  Aufl.  1822,  &v». 
J.  A.  Bbuokkzb,  Essai  sor  la  Nature  et  TOrlgine  des  Droits,  Lipe. 
1810,  8vo. 

'  Hetdenbeich,  Betrachtungen  über  die  Philosophie  der  Natürl. 
Religion,  Leipz.  1790^91,  2  Bd.  8yo.  Grundsätze  der  moral.  Gottes- 
lehre,  Leipz.  1793,  8to.  Briefe  über  den  Atheismus,  ebend.  179.7, 
8yo.  C.  Chb.  E.  Schmid's  Philosophische  Dogmatik,  Jena,  1796,  8yo. 
Jakob's  Allgemeine  Religion,  1797,  8yo.  s.  oben.  Tieftbumk's  Ver- 
such einer  neuen  Theorie  der  Religionsphilosophie,  Leipz.  1797,  8vo. 
Hoffbadeb's  Untersuchungen  über  die  wichtigsten  Gegenstände  der 
natürl.  Religion,  ffaMe,  1795,  8to.  J.  E.  Pabbow,  Grundriss  der 
Yemunftreligion,  Berl.  1790,  8yo.  Geo.  Chb.  Hülleb,  Entwurf  einer 
philos.  Religionslehre,  1  Th.  Haue,  1797.  8to.  Many  critiques  on  the 
Religious  Philosophy  of  Kant  appeared  from  the  pens  of  Raxzb,  Siobb, 
Jaohmann,  G.  E.  Sohülzb,  and  Scheluno. 

*  Heydenbeich's  System  der  iBsthetik,  1  Th.  (unfinished)  Leipz. 
1790,  8yo.  iBsthet.  Wörterbuch,  4  Th.  Leipz.  1798,  fi:  J.  H.  GuiB. 
HEUäiNOEB's  Handbuch  der  JSsthetik,  Gotha,  1797,  2  B.  8vo.  L.  Bmx 
David,  Beitrag  zur  Kritik  des  Geschmacks^  Wien,  1797.  Versuch 
einer  Geschmaickslehre,  ^er2.  1799,  8vo.  E.  Delbrück,  Das  SohUne, 
Berl,  1800,  8yo.  F.  W.  D.  Snell^  VecBuoh  einer  ^thetik  fUr  Lieb- 
haber, 2te  Aufl.  Gftesaen,  1628. 

^  J.  Ith,  Anthropologie,  1794,  dro.  0.  Orb.  £.  Sohmid,  Empiriaelie 
P^chologie,  1  Th.  Jena,  1791 ;  2te  Anfl.  1796,  8yo.  Psychologische 
*ICagaz.  seit  1796;  Anthropolog.  Jonmal,  1808.  Jakob's  Grundriss 
der  .Erfahrungsseelenlehre,  Haue,  1791 ;  4te  Aufl.  1810,  8yo.  Qnuid- 
rissdesemp.  Psych.  Leipz.  1814;  und,  BrU&utemng  der  GrundrisMS, 
ebend,  Hoffbaubb*s  Naturlehxe  der  Seele,  in  Briefen,  Halle,  1796, 
Syo,    Untersuchungen  über  die  Krankheiten  der  Seele,  Halle,  1802, 
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scarcely  obtaiii  a  hearing,  in  spite  of  the  zealous  labours  of 
some  of  its  admirers ;  but  in  Holland*  and  the  North  of 
Europe  it  had  greater  success. 

We  may  consider  as  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
popularity  it  acquired,  the  number  of  abuses  to  which  it 
gave  birth,  such  as  an  unmeaning  use  of  formularies,  a 
blind  devotion  to  one  single  system,  and  a  contenipt  for  all 
experimental  knowledge. 

B.     J?hilo8ophy  sttbsequenf  to  Kant. 

397.  The  triumph  of  Critical  philosophy  was  of  short 
duration.  It  opposed  too  many  factions,  and  counteracted 
too  many  views  and  pretensions,  to  obtain  an  easy  victory. 
The  various  misapprehensions  to  which  it  gave  birth,  raised 
suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  it  contained, 
as  well  as  of  the  propriety  of  the  method  by  which  they 
were  developed.  Some  asserted  that  the  theory  was  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  Common  Sense,  because  it  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  m'ere  Idealism,  and  destroyed 
the  very  reality  of  all  external  nature,  others  went  only 
half  as  far  in  their  objections,  alleging  that  Kant  had  thrust 
out  real  existence  by  one  door,  to  let  it  in  by  another.  His. 
system  was  judged  to  be  incomplete  in  this  respect  also, 
that  by  subdividing  the  different  mental  principles  of  Ejiow- 
ledge,*  it  placed  them  side  by  side,  as  co-ordinate  with  one 
another,  instead  of  making  them  subordinate  to  one  supreme 
principle  (§  389).  Many  of  its  opponents  objected  to  it, 
that  instead  of  weakening  the  cause  of  Scepticism,  it  con- 

»  Paul  van  Hemebt,  Beginsels  der  Kantiansche  Wyggeerte,  Amstd. 
1796,  8vo.  Magazyn  voor  de  Critische  Wysbegeerte  en  de  Gesehiedenig 
van  dezelve,  Amsterd.  1798,  Svo.  Epistol»  ad  Dan.  Wyttenbachium, 
Amsterd.  1809,  8vo.  (Dan.  Wtttenbach,  in  answer  to  Hemebt) 
^iKofiaBtiaQ  rd  avopdta — Miscellane»  Doctrinse,  lib.  I,  II,  Atiiaterd» 
1809,  8vo. 

J.  Ktneeb,  Essai  d'une  Introduction,  etc  (see  p.  416,  note  2). 

F.  H.  Heümann,  Principes  Morauz  de  la  Philosophie  Critique 
dcvclopp^s  et  appliques  ä  une  Legislation  externe  fondle  sor  la  Justice, 
la  Liberi 6,  et  I'Egalit^  naturelle,  Amstd,  1799,  8yo. 

Van  Bosch,  Ethica  PhilosophisB  CriticsB. 

'^  Such  as  the  principles  of  Thought  and  Knowledge;  a  principle  of 
Speculative  Science,  and  a  principle  of  Practical  Keason. 
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iribiited  to  fortify  it ;  wbile  some  of  its  partisans  brooght 
discredit  on  their  cause  bj  misapplTing  its  formularies,  or 
by  their  extravagant  expectations  of  its  success.^  Besides» 
ime  views  developed,  porticularlj  the  distinction  established 
between  Knowledge  and  Science,  were  too  new  to  be  at 
once  generally  adopted  or  apprehended,  and  too  repugnant 
to  the  natural  tendency  to  s|>eculation,  for  the  understanding 
at  once  to  submit  to  their  discipline.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Critical  system  itself  gave  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
attempts,  partly  to  re-estabHsh  the  old  dogmatical  theories* 
—partly  to  exalt  the  new  philosophy  itself  to  the  highest 
grade  of  Science,  to  constitute  it  a  complete  system  of 
knowledge  (of  which  Kant  had  only  pointed  out  the  method), 
au^osing  it  to  have  attained  to  the  region  of  the  Absolute 
and  Perfect,  in  which  Being  and  Science  become  identical, 
and  all  the  contradictions  of  the  terms  of  Eeflection  dis* 
appear.  A  variety  of  fresh  systems  made  their  appearance, 
by  which  man  hoped  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Abso- 
lute ;  some  by  the  way  of  contemplation — some  by  thought 
—some  by  science— others,*again,  oy  belief.  It  was  natural 
that  Scepticism  also  shoiüd  revive  in  exact  proportion  as 
attempts  at  demonstrative  science  began  to  characterise  the 
new  philosophy. 

The  consequence  was,  that  from  this  School  itself  pro- 
ceeded J&esh  essays  both  of  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism. 

C  Z.  Meinhold, 

Beenhold»  Karl  Leonliard  Seinhold's  Leben  imd  literarificliea  Werken, 
nebst  Auswahl  von  Briefen  desselben.^ 

An  Account  of  his  Doctrines,  etc.;  by  his  pupil,  E.  Dcboo,  Hamh, 
1828,  8VÖ. 

398.  The  leader  in  these  controversies  was  C,  L.  Bemhold^ 
who  was  born  at  Vienna,  1758,  and  subsequently  became  a 
professoir  at  Jena  and  Kiel ;  where  he  died,  1823. 

Having  by  laborious   study  made    himself  thoroughly 

*  For  icstance :  +  A  Preliminary  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  a 
General  System  of Posts  !  I !    Q'öUing,  1801. 

^  For  instance :  the  Empiricism  of  Selle  {Berlin,  1788,  8vo.),  the 
Bationalism  of  Eberhardt,  and  the  Eclecticism  of  Fedeb. 

^  Containing  several  letters  of  Kant  and  his  contemporaries. 
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acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  tbe  Critical  system,  and  colti- 
Tated  his  own  talent  lor  analysis,  he  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  discov^ed  in  them  a  principle  of  perpetual  harmony 
among  men  of  inquisitive  minds,  and  a  panacea  for  the  evils 
of  mortality.^  His  hope  being  disappointed  by  the  imm- 
merable  misapprehensiuns  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  it^ 
he  laboured  to  discover  for  it  some  internal  evidence,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  arg^umentative  proof  it  possessed  already. 
He  believed  himself  to  have  detected  such  a  principle  by 
the  observation,  that  although  Kant  had  investigated  fully 
the  faculties  for  acquiring' knowledge,  he  had  not  examined 
the  phenomena  and  representations  of  Consciousness,  which 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  necessarily 
modify  and  define  it.  He  also  complained  that  the  Critical 
system  was  not  sufficiently  scientific;  and,  in.  particular, 
wanted  a  common  principle  influencing  all  its  parts,  and  a 
theory  founded  on  such  a  principle,  which  might  supply  the 
elements  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  the  Criticism  of  Sea- 
son. To  this  end  he  proposed  the  principle  of  Canscumsnetg, 
In  Consciousness  we  may  distingitish  between  two  relative 
terms,  the  Object  represented  (or  the  material  c(»mng  from 
without) ,  and  tiie  Subject  which  represents.  By  investigating 
the  notion  of  representation  and  its  modifications  of  unity  and 
multiplicity,  Keinhold  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  ßxed  and 
pecuhar  properties  of  the  ÜEUiulties  of  cognition  and  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  results  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  rational  faculties.  This  theory*  of  the  faculty  of  repre- 
sentation had  the  appearance  of  giving  to  Critical  rhilosophy 

^  See  the  letters  of  Eant  mentioned  §  398,  bibliogr. 

^  It  was  styled  the  Theory  of  the  Faculties  of  Mental  Conception. 

Versuch  einer  neuen  Theorie  des  menschl.  YorstellnngsTermögene^ 
Prag.  u.  Jena,  1789,  8vo. ;  u.  1795.  Ueber  die  bisherigen  Schicksale 
der  Eant'schen  Philosophie,  Jena,  1789,  8yo.  Heber  das  Fundament 
des  philos.  Wissens.  Jena,  1791,  Svo.  Beiträge  zur  Berichtigung 
bisheriger  Hissverständnisse  der  Philosophie,  I  u.  II  B.  Jena,  1790, 
1794,  8vo.  Auswahl  vermischter  Schriften,  2  Thle.  Jena,  1796,  8vo. 
Freisschrift  über  die  Frage :  welche  Fortschritte  hat  die  Metaphysik 
seit  Leibnitz  und  Wolff  gemacht  (together  with  other  prize  compo- 
sitions of  SoHWAB  and  Abicht),  Berlin,  1796,  3to.  Verhandlungert 
über  ein  Einverst&ndniss  in  den  Grundsätzen  der  sittlichen  Ange- 
legenheil aas  dem  (^csichtspnncte  des  gemeinen  und  gesunden  Ver- 
Standes^  I  Bd.  Lübeck,  1798,  8?o. 
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vliat  it  wanted  in  miitj  and  harmony;  at  tlie  same  time  that 
it  seemed  to  render  it  more  intelligible  by  reflecting  a  light 
upon  its  principles  as  well  as  its  consequences.  But  these 
appearances  were  ülnsory :  the  theory  was  not  without  merit 
and  utility,  but  it  could  not  answer  all  the  intentions  of 
the  author. .  It  was  assaüed,  howerer,  at  the  same  time  by 
Dogmatic  and  Sceptical  antagonists  {I^j  SeydenreicJk^ 
Becky  etc.^),  but  particularly  by  the  author  of  JEnendemtu? 
In  consequence  of  these  attacks.  Beinhold  himself  became 
sceptical  as  to  the  Talidity  of  his  own  system,  which  he 
enaeayoured  to  improve,  partly  by  modifjring  the  terms  he 
had  employed,  and  partly  by  strengthening  its  weak  points. 
He  ended,  however,  by  renouncing  it  altogether,  and  adopted 
first  the  tiieory  of  Fichtef  and  a^rwards  that  of  BardHi.^ 
Tina  genuine  lover  of  Trath  turned,  in  his  latter  days,  his 

■  See  the  following  section. 

'  [Gottlob  Ebsst.  Schulze],  JEneademxaz  oder  fiber  die  Funda- 
mente der  Ton  dem  Uro.  Prof.  Beinbold  in  Jena  gelieferten  Elemen« 
tsrphilofiophie,  nebst  einer  Yertheidignng  des  Skepticisrnns  gegen  die 
Anmassnngen  der  Vemnnftkritik,  Heimst.  1792,  8yo. 

In  reply  to  jEnesidemus :  J.  H.  Abicht^s  Hennias,  oder  AnflSsnng 
der  die  gültige  Elementarphilos.  betreffenden  ^nesldemischen  Zweifel, 
Erlang.  1704,  8vo.  J.  C.  C.  Yisbeck'b  Hauptmomente  der  Beinhold- 
lachen  Elementarpbilos.  in  Beziehung  anf  die  Einwendungen  des 
iSnesidemus,  Leipz.  1794,  8to.  Darstellung  der  Ampbibolie  der 
Beflexionsb^^ffe,  nebst  dem  YeTsnche  einer  Widerlegung  der  Hanpt- 
momente  der  Einwendungen  des  ^nesidemus  gegen  die  &inholdische 
Elementarpbilofl,  Frkf.  am  M.  1795,  8to.  (by  Beck.) 

In  reply  to  Beinhold's  theory:  Einzig  möglicher Standpnnet,  von 
welchem  die  krit.  Philosophie  benrtheilt  werden  soll,  Riga,  1796,  Svo. 
Beinhold,  Fichte,  Schelling;  Ton  Jac.  Fboeb,  Leipz.  1803,  Sto. 

'  Sendschreiben  an  Lavater  und  Fichte  über  den  Glauben  an  Gott, 
Hamb.  1799,  8yo.  Heber  die  Paradozieen  der  neuesten  Philos.  Hainh. 
1799,  8vo. 

*  Beitiäge  zur  leichten  Uebcrslcht  des  Zustandes  der  Philos,  beim 
Anfange  des  XIX  Jahrh.  Hamburg.  1801 — 3.  3  Hefte,  8to.  More 
recently :  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  und  Beurtheilung  der  Philos.  in 
ihren  a&mmtL  Lehgrebäuden,  Wien,  1805,  8to.  (Anonym :)  Versuch 
einer  Auflösung  der  etc.  Aufgabe,  die  Natur  der  Analyräs  und  der 
analyt.  Methode  in  der  Philos.  genau  anzugeben  und  zu  untersuchen, 
etc.,  Münch.  1805,  8yo. 

BABDiLfs  und  TL  Lh.  BEiirHOLD*s  Bricfircchael  Über  das  Wesen  der 
Philos.  und  das  Unwesen  der  Speculation,  heraus^,  toa  Becthold, 
Münch.  1804,  8vo. 
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attention  to  the  critical  examination  of  Langaage,  as  tlie 
source  of  all  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  in 
Philosophy  (conducting  his  researches  with  an  especial 
regard  to  cases  of  Synonymy),  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
that  harmony  amongphilosophical  inquirers  which  was  con- 
stantly his  object.  He  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  equi- 
vocal expressions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  customary 
formal  Logic,  which  he  maintained  to  be  the  essential  cause 
of  the  reproach  so  long  incurred  by  Philosophy,  that  it  waß 
incompetent  to  make  good  its  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
a  Science.*  He  endeavoured  also,  by  a  new  theory  of  the 
faculties  of  human  knowledge  on  scientific  principles,*  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  inquiries  he  had  started  in  his  former  attempt. 
His  son  E,  Bemkold  (professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena), 
follows  the  steps  of  his  fether  in  his  inquiries  respecting 
the  relations  and  connection  between  Logic  and  Language.' 

399.  J.  Sigismtmd  JBeck  (first  professor  at  Halle,  after- 
wards at  Eostock),  an  acute  disciple  of  Kant,  endeavoured 
to  recommend  the  Critical  system  by  an  abridgment  of  it, 
and  by  making  the  Critical  point  of  view  the  point  of  view 
also  of  original  representation;  but  his  ideas  were  con- 
fused and  his  method  bad,  and  he  injured  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  support,  by  drawing  his  conclusions 
without  any  previous  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  cognition 
on  which  they  were  founded.    He  also  prepared  the  way  for 

I  Anfangsgründe  der  Erkenntisa  der  Wahrheit  in  einer  Fibel,  Kiel, 
1808,  8vo.  RWge  einer  merkwürdigen  Sprachverwirrung  unter  den 
Weltweisen,  Weimar,  1809,  8vo.  Grundlegung  einer  Synonmik  für 
den  allgemein.  Sprachgebrauch  in  den  philos.  Wissenschaften,  Kiel, 
1812,  Svo.  Dans  menschl.  Erkcnntnissvermögen  aus  dem  Gesichts- 
puncte  des  durch  die  Wortsprache  vermittelten  Zusammenhangs 
zwischen  der  Sinnlichkeit  und  dem  Denkvermögen,  ebend.  1816,  8vo. 

'  Die  alte  Frage :  Was  ist  die  Wahrheit  hei  der  erneuerten  Streitig- 
keiten über  die  göttlich.  OfiTenbarung  und  die  menschl.  Vernunft  in 
nähere  Erwägung  gezogen  1  AUona,  1820,  8vo.  (See  particularly  the 
concluding  observation,  §  62). 

(On  the  other  side  :)  Was  ist  Warheit  1  eine  Abhandl.  veranl.  durch 
die  Frage  des  etc..  Beinhold,  von  dem  Grafen  H.  W,  A.  von  Ealkreuth, 
Breslau,  1821,  8vo. 

3  Ebn.  Reinhold,  Versuch  einer  Begründung  und  neuem  Darstellung 
der  log.  Formen,  Leipz.  1819,  8vo.  He  also  wrote  :  Grundzüge  eineft 
Systems  der  Erkenntnissichre  und  Denklehre,  Sddeswig,  1822,  8vo. 
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tiie  mort  absolofce  tganaeendenlal  Idealimi,  by  nuikmg  eweaej" 
Utang  depend  upon  the  ODeaem  of  ihe  nndentanding  or 
orifi;iiial  zepresentatioii ;  deririiig  our  rery  notioiu  of  Space 
and  Time  directly  from  that  aad  from  the  coneeptioii  of 
Dimensioii,  and  aDoliahing  the  Inroad  diatinction  which  anb- 
aiata  between  Tntiiitiona]  and  Sensational  Perception  and 
Thought. 

J  AC.  SioiBM.BaoK,Erianiemder  Auszog  ans  den  kritischen  Schriften 
des  Prof.  Kant.  Biga,  1793—94,  I  imd  II  B.  Vol.  III  is  directed 
agpuDst  RuHHOLD,  wiUi  tlüs  title :  Einrig  m^giielier  Standpnnet,  ans 
wdchem  die  kritische  Philosophie  beurtheiit  werden  mnas,  Biga, 
1796,  II  Bde.  8to.  Qnindriss  der  kritischen  PhUoeophie,  Haue,  179«, 
8to.  Propüdeatik  za  jedem  wissench.  Stadio,  ebend.  1796.  Commen- 
tar  über  Kant's  Metaphisik  der  Sitten,  I  Th.  1798,  8to.    Beck  sahse- 

Snently  put  forth :  Grandefttze  d.  Gesetzgebung,  1806.    Ein  Lehrbach 
er  Logik,  Hast,  n.  Schwerin,  1820,  8to.  ;  and  Lchrb.  des  üTataneehliSy 
Jen,  1820,  8to. 

Mchte^g  Doctriaie  of  Science. 
For  the  bibliography  see  bdow,  1 406. 

400.  The  philosophical  labours  of  J!  G.  Mehte  greatly 
exceeded  the  yarious  attempts  succeeding  the  diffusion  of 
Kant's  system. 

He  was  bom  May  19,  1762,  at  Eammenau,  in  Upper 
Lusatia  (Ober-Lausitz),  and,  after  having  studied  at  the 
school  of  Pforta  and  at  the  universities  of  Jena  and  Leipsic, 
passed  several  years  in  Switzerland  and  Prussia;  and  in  1793 
Became  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Jena ;  resigned  his  office  in 
1799,  and  retired  to  Berlin :  in  1805  Med  a  professorial  chair 
at  Erlangen,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Berlin ;  where 
he  died,  1814.  Eichte  made  it  his  object  to  constitute  the 
Critical  philosophy  a  science,  founded  on  the  most  exact 
principles,*  with  the  hope  of  precluding  all  fiiture  errors 
and  misapprehensions,  and  of  annihilating  Scepticism ;  the 
cause  of  wnich  was  defended,  among  others,  by  Schulze  and 
Sol,  Maimon,  Encouraged  by  the  success  which  his  ''  Essay 
towards  a  Criticism  of  Kevelation  in  general,"  obtained,* 
and  by  the  example  of  Eeinhold's  theory  of  the  perceptive 

'  t  Idea  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science :  Pref.  p.  5«    f  General  Princi- 
ples of  the  Doctrine  of  Science,  p  12. 
3  Königth.  17d2 :  second  ediüon,  1793. 
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faculties,  he  gave  iiill  «cope  to  bis  original  and  independent 

fenius,  which,  with  a  finnnesB  approaching  obstiaacy,  led 
im  constantly  to  maintain  and  boldly  to  profess  the  oo^ 
elusions  to  which  he  had  once  amved.  His  object  Was  to 
find  a  system  which  might  illustrate  by  a  single  principle, 
the  material  and  formal  properties  of  all  science;  might 
establish  the  unity  of  plan  which  the  Critical  system  had 
failed  to  maintain,  and  solve  that  most  difficult  of  all  pro- 
blems regarding  the  connection  between  our  conceptions 
and  their  objects.  Such  was  the  origin  of  his  Scientific 
Theory,^  which  supposes  that  neither  Consciousness  nor  the 
objects  to  which  it  refers, — ^neither  the  material  nor  formal 
parts  of  knowledge, — ^are  to  be  considered  as  data ;  but  are 
the  results  of  an  operation  of  the  ^o,  and  are  collected  by 
means  of  Befiection.  Eichte  does  not,  like  Kant,  begin  by 
an  analysis  of  our  faculties  for  acquiring  knowledge,— of 
practical  reason  and  jud^ent ;  nor  yet,  as  Eeinhold  had 
done,  by  assuming  a  primitive  ,^>c^, — ^that  of  Consciousness ; 
but  supposes  an  original  act  of  the  subject  (the  jE^/o), 
from  which  he  derives  the  very  construction  of  Conscious- 
ness itself. 

The  method  he  pursues  is  as  follows.  He  begins  by  in- 
vestigating the  conception  of  Science,  It  is  a  system  of 
Knowledge  determined  by  a  higher  principle,  which  expresses 
tiie  contents  and  form  of  science.  The  Doctrine  of  Science 
is  the-  science  that  demonstrates  the  possibility  and  validity 
of  Science,  the  sohditv  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  as  regards  the  form  and  contents,  and  consequently 
the  connection  of  all  human  science.  Inasmuch  as  this , 
Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Science  is  the  highest  of  all  scientific 
ajrstems,  it  must  be  dependent  on  a  peculiar  principle,  not 
deducible  from  that  or  any  other  science.  The  Theory  of 
Science  is  independent  of  all  others, — of  itself  valid  and  pos- 
sible, and  is,  because  it  is.  The  Doctrine  of  Science  implies 
also  a  System  connected  with  it ;  and  contrariwise,  the  fact 
of  a  System  implies  that  of  a  Theory,  and  of  a  first  and 
absolute  principle ;  the  circle  of  argum^itation  being  com- 
plete and  inevitable.  There  are,  however,  in  general,  three 
Frinciples  of  Science :  1,  one  absolute  and  unconditional  as 
regards  contents  and  form ;  2,  a  principle  unconditional  in 

.'  WissenechtifialeJvre, 
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form,  but  conditional  in  its  contents ;  3,  a  principle  imcon- 
ditional  in  contents,  but  conditional  in  form.  A  Theory  of 
Science  is  Philosophy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  necessary 
process  of  the  human  mind  in  the  freedom  of  activity.  When 
the  energies  of  our  minds  haye  been  determined  to  any 
particular  pursuit,  (such  as  Logic,  Geometry,  etc.),  they 
become  the  objects  of  a  Special  Science ;  the  determination 
to  such  particular  pursuits  being  a  contingent  direction 
imparted  to  free  action,  and  consequently  incomplete.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Theory  of  Science  is  alone  complete  in 
itself,  and  forms  a  perfect  whole.  The  objects  it  contem- 
plates are,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  stated,  the  original 
operations  of  the  human  mind  (the  What),  which  take  place 
according  to  a  certain  determinate  method  and  form  (the 
Sow).  These  become  the  objects  of  Consciousness  by 
means  of  the  faculty  of  Eeflection,  whose  office  it  is  to 
abstract  and  disengage  the  element  of  Consciousness  in  all 
things.  In  this  way  we  attain  to  Absolute  Unity,  which 
comprehends  all  cognitions  and  their  principles;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pure  Ego.  Eeflection  and  Abstraction  are 
subject  to  certain  laws  of  Logic,  which  are  absolute  postu- 
lates of  the  Theory  or  Doctrine  of  Science. 

401.  First  principle,  A=A.  X  represents  the  syste- 
matic dependency  of  the  whole.  A  and  X  being  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  Ego^  may  be  signified  by  this  formulary. 
Ego  sum  Ego.  This  is  the  self-eiddent  principle  of  Philosophy 
and  Science  in  general  (Principle  of  the  Accord  of  the 
unconditional  Postulate) ;  expressing  the  necessary  form 
and  substance  of  Self- consciousness.  Li  virtue  of  this 
principle  we  form  judgments ;  to  judge  being  an  act  and 
operation  of  the  Ego.  The  Ego  then  establishes,  absolutely 
and  independently,  its  own  existence;  being  at  once  the 
agent  and  the  result  of  activity:  ill  which  consists  the 
essence  of  Consciousness.  The  first  operation  of  the  Ego 
is  that  of  Reflection  on  itself,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  pos- 
tulated impediment  opposed  to  its  hitherto  unrestrained 
activity.  The  Ego  places  itself  in  the  position  of  the  sub- 
ject, inasmuch  as  it  opposes  itself  as  subject  to  the  obstacle 
contemplated.  The  second  principle  (involved  in  the  former), 
is  this — that  the  Ego  is  not  the  NorirEgo  (Principle  of 
Opposition).    There  remains  yet  a  third  principle,  condi- 
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tional  as  far  as  relates  to  its  form ;  but  not  äs  respects  its 
value  postulated  by  an  axiom  of  the  Reason.  To  exemplify 
this,  an  action  of  the  Ego  is  required,  which  may  illustrate 
the  opposition  of  the  Ego  and  the  iNon-Ego  in  the  Ega^ 
without  destroying  the  Ego,  Eeality  and  Negation  can  be 
associated  only  by  means  of  limitations.  Limitation  then  is 
the  third  principle  postulated.  Limitation  again  leads  us 
on  to  Divisibility.  Everything  divisible  is  a  quantity. 
Consequently  in  the  Ego  there  must  be  granted  a  divisible 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  Ego  contains  something  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  or  not  to  exist  without  detracting 
from  the  real  existence  of  the  Ego,  Hence  we  arrive  at  the 
distinction  of  a  separable  and  an  absolute  Ego,  The  E>go 
places  a  divisible  Non-Ego  in  opposition  to  the  divisible  Ego 
(Fundamental  principle  of  the  Basis).  Both  of  them  have 
their  existence  in  the  absolute  Ego,  being  respectively  deter- 
minable by  a  reference  to  that.  Hence  are  derived  the  two 
following  propositions :  1.  The  Ego  implies  a  limitation  of 
its  extent  by  means  of  the  Non-Ego,  which  circumscribes 
its  absolute  and  otherwise  unlimited  influence.  2.  In  like 
manner  the  Ego  determines  and  defines  the  Non-Ego.  The 
reality  of  the  one  circumscribes  that  of  the  other.  On  this 
point  turn  all  the  disputes  between  Idealism  and  Realism; 
and  it  is  by  a  reference  to  this  that  they  must  be  adjusted. 
The  grand  problem  which  speculative  philosophy  would 
endeavour  to  solve,  is  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  our  representations  and  the  objects  to  which  they 
refer.  The  first  of  the  two  propositions  above  stated  is 
necessary  to  be  admitted,  because  without  the  opposition  we 
have  described  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  Conscious- 
ness— without  an  olject  there  could  be  no  atd^ject  The  Ego 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  except  as  modified  by  the  Non-Ego: 
But  vice  versa,  without  a  subject  there  can  be  no  object : 
the  Ego  must  also  be  admitted  to  exist  as  determining  the 
Non-Ego :  the  one  fact  implying  a  passion  or  suffering,— 
the  other  an  action  of  the  JEJ/o.  Our  representation  of 
things  out  of  us,  is  a  mode  of  acting  of  the  Ego,  whereby  it 
transfers  to  the  Non-Ego  a  real  eidstence  abstracted  from 
itself.  By  such  an  operation  of  the  mind  the  Non-Ego 
assumes  the  character  of  something  real  as  respects  the 
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JfyOj  inasmiich  ai  Üie  JE^  tnaoMSen  to  it  a  poHdan  of  its 
€vii  retH^tr.  AUoving  Üiat  exfcemal  objects  impress  tiie 
Sepiesentmg  Subject,  yet  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
opposition  of  those  objects  as  the  JVoa- J^  to  our  own  I!ao 
(fimiting  thereby  the  ktter);  the  agent  continuing  to  be 
onrselFes  and  not  things.  Yrom  what  has  been  stated,  may 
be  dedoced :  Ist.  The  reciprocity  existing  between  the  JSfo 
and  the  JUon^Ego,  The  action  and  passion  of  the  JEgo 
me  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  rdates  to  the  Iftm-JEffo. 
2ndly.  The  operations  of  the  JB70  tend  to  show  that  the 
ideal  and  reM  principles,  on  which  all  coraprehensibility  of 
the  circomstance  that  we  know  things  out  of  us  depends, 
Ibrm  one  and  the  same  ground  in  the  activity  of  the  JS70. 
The  eiplanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  thiä  we  oontCT»- 
plate  the  Ugo  as  active,  and  the  JVbf>-^o  as  passive ;  or  vice 
vend.  By  such  an  hypothesis  the  discordant  daims  <tf 
Bealism  and  Idealism  are  reconciled,  and  the  true  i^eoij 
of  philosophical  science  developed. 

From  such  principles  the  transcendental  theory  of  the 
faculty  of  mental  representation  infers  the  following  con- 
clusions. 1.  Mental  representation  (J^arMtellung)  can  only 
take  place  in  virtue  of  a  reciprocal  relation  existmg  between 
the  ilgo  and  the  Non-E^,  2.  The  direction  of  l£e  Ego  to 
tiie  Non'Ego  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  Non-Ego  to  the  Ego. 
In  such  cases  the  Ego  balances,  as  it  were,  between  two  con- 
trary influences.  Such  hesitation  is  the  effect  of  the  imagi- 
nation, which  equally  represents  the  passive  and  active 
operations  of  the  Ego  ;  or,  in  other  words,  conveys  them  to 
the  Consciousness.  3.  Such  a  state  of  hesitation  implies 
the  act  of  perceiving  in  general  (^Jnschaxien),  in  wnich 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  percipient  Subject  £rom  Üie 
Object  perceived.  It  is  not  Keflection  (the  tendency  c£ 
which  is  inwards),  but  activity  directed  te wards  external 
objects, — Production.  4.  From  the  act  of  perceiving  results 
Perception,  properly  so  called,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
Understanding.  5.  Judgment,  in  the  next  place,  weighs  the 
objects  presented  to  it  by  the  understanding,  and  definea 
their  mutual  relations.  6.  The  perception  of  the  absolute 
nontaneousness  of  the  I^o  is  the  cognition  of  Season  and 
<«e  basis  of  all  Science. 
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•  Practical  Jpplication  of  the  Scientific  Theory. 

402.  Two  fSacts  liave  been  up  to  this  point  required  as 
postulates  to  support  the  above  system :  the  reciprocal  action 
of  the  J^o  and  the  Nm-Ego;  and  the  occurrence  of  an 
obstacle  to  the  Tlgo,  which  restricts  its  hitherto  unlimited 
energies,  and  gives  birth  to  the  Non-Tlgo,  Now  as  the 
existence  of  the  Tlgo  itself  (involving  that  of  the  Non-Tlgo)^ 
is  dependent  on  this  ve^  circumstance,  the  whole  system 
would  fall  for  want  of  a  foundation,  if  we  could  not  deduce 
from  the  T!go  itself  the  principle  of  such  an  obstacle.  This 
can  be  effected  only  by  practical,  not  by  theoretical  philo- 
sophy. The  Doctrine  of  Science  in  its  practical  application 
has  for  its  object  the  absolute  practical  ^o,  which,  by  defining 
the  Nbn-EgOy  becomes  the  principle  of  the  obstacle  alluded 
to,  and  of  the  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  Such 
an  Ep  is  free,  unlimited,  and  independent— the  only  true 
Eeality;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Ego^  considered  as 
Intelligence  determined  by  the  N<m-Ego,  is  finite  and 
limited.  In  virtuo  of  its  unlimited  activity,  the  Ego  com- 
mences by  circumscribiQg  itself.  This  it  does  as  a  deter- 
mining faculty,  which  implies  the  existence  of  something 
else  determinable  by  it.  Consequently,  the  JE^o  possesses 
by  implication  the  power  of  determining  that  which  is 
determinable, — ^in  other  words,  of  detenninmg  the  Non-Ego^ 
which  is  objective  activity,  and  the  result  of  pure  Activity. 
The  absolute  Ego  possesses  an  unlimited  activity,  and  a  per- 
petual tendency  to  become  the  cause  of  something  else. 
With  such  an  impulse,  the  Ego  commences  an  unlimited 
career,  but  vdthout  attaining  its  object  or  becoming  a 
Cause.  In  consequence  of  not  accompHshing  this  end  its 
energies  are  repulsed  and  reflected  upon  itself  (Eeflection). 
In  virtue  of  its  inherent  activity  and  its  inability  to  attain 
the  end  first  proposed,  the  Ego  now  opposes  a  counter- 
movement  to  its  first  impulse.  Hence  arises  the  obstacle 
alluded  to,  or  the  Non-Ego.  The  Non-Ego  being  once  esta- 
blished, the  Ego  assumes  with  reference  to  it  the  character- 
istics of  practical,  definitive,  and  causal.  The  Non-Ego  also 
re-acts  on  the  Ego,  determining  to  a  certain  extent  the  EgOj 
and  opposing  a  counterpoise  to  its  influence.  In  this 
manner  the  Non-Ego  also  becomes  a  cause  with  reference  to 
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tlie  Ego,  Feeling  consists  in  perceiTing  the  limitation  of  the 
free  activity  of  the  free  Ego.  It  is  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
reciprocal  opposition  existing  between  the  Ego  and  the  ex- 
ternal World;  the  former  in  one  respect  assuming  the 
character  of  something  connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
the  World  (considered  as  Intelligence),  but  in  another  (as 
Practical),  continuing  free  and  independent  of  the  same. 
lu  this  manner,  by  establishing  the  existence  of  the  Ego^  we 
establish  that  of  the  World,  and  by  establishing  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  World,  we  establish  that  of  the  Ego. 
Consequently,  the  World  can  possess  reality  only  for  an 
Ego,  in  an  Ego  and  by  an  Ego.  The  leading  proposition  of 
the  theory  is  this :  that  the  Ego  is  absolute  Activity :  that 
all  which  exists  out  of  the  Ego  is  produced  by  the  Ego  by 
means  of  position,  opposition,  and  limitation.  The  Ego  is 
the  subject-object;  and  thus  Tnmscendental  Idealism  is 
boldly  introduced. 

On  certain  Branches  of  FTiilosophy  treated  by  McTite. 

403.  The  author  of  the  Doctrine  of  Science  attempted  to 
remodel  on  its  principles  some  of  the  philosophical  sciences, 
such  as  Ethics  and  ^tural  Law.  His  disquisitions  respect- 
ing both  contain  many  original  and  glorious  thoughts  by  the 
side  of  an  equal  number  of  paradoxical  opinions,  with  an 
appearance  of  logical  deduction  and  systematic  connection, 
resting  on  no  solid  basis,  though  managed  with  great  ability. 

Ethics.  Having  by  his  Idealism  annihilated  the  objective 
reality  of  the  sensible  world,  and  left  nothing  in  its  place 
but  a  system  of  mere  images,  he  tries  to  establish,  by 
means  of  Conscience,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  sensible 
world,  as  also  in  an  intelligible  world,  independent  of  the 
former;  and  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  referring 
our  practical  tendency  to  an  attainable  end  through  deeds. 
He  sets  out  with  the  conception  of  free-will,  that  is,  of 
unrestrained  independent  free-agency,  which  is  the  tendency 
of  the  Ego,  and  on  which  the  thought  of  personality  is 
founded.  Consequently,  the  principle  of  practical  Morality 
is  the  necessary  conviction  of  Intelligence,  that  its  freedom 
must  be  determined  by  the  notion  of  complete  free-agency ; 
or,  in  common  language,  that  Conscience  must  be  obeyed 
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without  limitation.^  It  determines  the  shall  (daa  Sollen)  or 
the  principle  of  Duty.  Virtue  consists  in  a  perfect  con- 
formity and  unison  with  self.  Natural  Law  and  Bight, 
which  Eichte  was  the  first  to  treat  as  quite  independent 
of  Moral  Bight,  instructs  us  as  to  the  relations,  in  respect 
of  Bight,  and  the  reciprocal  actions  of  free-agents,  and 
deduces  them  from  self-consciousness,  of  which  they  are 
necessary  conditions.  Man  cannot  conceive  himself  to  be  a 
rational  being  except  inasmuch  as  he  attributes  to  himself  a 
free  activity ;  nor  can  he  suppose  himself  possessed  of  this» 
without  extending  the  same  to  other  beings,  to  all  appear- 
ance like  himself.  Consequently,  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
placed  in  certain  relations  of  Bight  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
which  induce  him  to  regard  his  personal  hberty  as  circum- 
scribed by  that  of  others.  Eichte  denies  the  existence  of 
an  Original  Bight,  regarding  it  as  a  fiction  created  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  Science.  All  Bight  has  reference  to  some 
community,  and  derives  its  very  existence  from  such  a  state. 
Bational  beings  are  consequently  intended  to  become  at 
once  members  of  society  (ßphorate,  in  the  state;  and 
Protection  of  Commerce,  in  states).  A  state  is  the  reali- 
sation of  Bight  as  contemdiated  by  Beason.  In  his  later 
account  of  political  Bight,  Eichte  considers  the  realisation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  upon  earth  as  the  ideal  of  a  state 
based  on  the  principles  of  Beason;  in  other  words,  a 
Theocracy,  founded  on  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  humanity. 
It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  his  leading  maxim  is  to 
make  everything  subordinate  to  the  conception  of  Beason ; 
and  on  this  principle  he  founded  his  plan  for  an  universal 
national  system  of  education,  and  a  permanent  school  or 
college  of  learned  men. 

The  Beligiotis  ^Philosophy  of  Eichte  has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention.  He  represents  the  Deity  as  the  imme- 
diate moral  order  of  the  world,  an  idea  to  which  the  Ego 
attains  in  consequence  of  feeling  itself  restricted  in  the  exer- 

^  In  FiCHT£*s  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  §  138,  sqq.  this  view 
of  morality  is  made  superior  to  that  presented  by  the  principle  of 
positive  and  imperative  Legislation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  it 
snbordinate  to  those  of  Religion  and  Science.  According  to  his  theory 
the  only  true  life  is  the  life  in  God,  which  gives  birth  to  a  higher 
principle  of  morality,  lays  open  to  us  a  new  worlds  and  creates  it. 
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ciie  of  Heb  free-agency  b^  tbe  conception  of  obligation.  Hie 
JBfo  labours  to  lealise  this  duty,  and  conseqnentl j  to  reoog- 
mse  a  moral  creation  in  the  midst  of  the  world  without, 
which  it  has  itself  produced:  in  this  manner  it  approxi- 
mates the  Deity,  and  attains  to  the  life  which  proceeds 
fran  God.  In  this  moral  order  of  tiie  world  felidiy 
is  the  result  of  moral  worth.  This  felicity  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  happiness ;  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist :  a  doctrine  which  prohibits  all  reference  to  the 
latter  as  a  final  end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  think  of 
the  Deity  as  something  distinct  from  the  moral  worid 
just  described,  notwithstanding  our  proneness  to  con- 
ceive of  Him  as  a  separate  being,  and  the  author  of  that 
creation :  ist.  Because  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  Diyinity 
the  qualities  of  Intelligence  or  Personality,  without  making 
Him  a  finite  being,  like  to  ourselves.  2ndly.  It  is  a  species 
of  profanation  to  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  a  separate 
essence,  since  such  an  conception  implies  the  existence  of  a 
sensible  being  limited  by  Space  and  Time.  Srdly.  We  can- 
not impute  to  Him  even  existence  without  confounding 
him  with  sensible  natures.  4thly.  No  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  creation 
of  the  world  could  be  operated  by  God.  5thly .  The  idea  and 
expectation  of  happiness  is  a  delusion ;  and  when  we  form 
our  notions  of  the  Deity  in  accordance  with  such  imagina- 
tions, we  do  but  worship  the  idol  of  our  own  passions — the 
Prince  of  this  world. 

Yiews  of  this  nature,  developed  in  a  paradoxical  fonn^ 
though  coupled  with  a  depth  of  moral  feelmg,  procured  lor 
their  author  the  charge  of  being  a  Bort  of  atheist,  and  pro« 
cured  for  Fichte  some  troubles  and  persecutions  which  he 
did  not  entirely  deserve.  He  lived,  nowever,  to  renounce 
his  earlier  doctrines. 

Bemarhs  on  the  Doctrine  of  Science,  at  large, 

404.  The  system  of  Pichte  is  distinguished  by  a  perfect 
imity  and  remarkable  logical  accuracy.  It  solves  many 
difficulties,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  occasion  to  many 
new  ones,  and  was  exposed  to  the  following  objections. 
Sy  the  Kantibts  it  was  urged  that,  1st.  Fichte  had  proposed 
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for  solution  a  grand  philosophical  problem,  without  pre- 
viously inquiring  whether  it  was  capable  of  being  solved. 
He  pretends  to  explain  everything,  but  attempts  this  only 
by  means  of  a  seeming  tnmscendental  deduction,  and  is 
constantly  driven  back  to  gratuitous  assertions  and  cyclical 
arguments.  2ndly.  The  principles  laid  down  are  the  laws 
of  Logic,  which  can  never  enable  us  to  attain  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  cognizable 
subject  or  object.  These  laws  are  forms  of  thought,  devoid 
in  themselves  of  all  substance.  It  is  only  by  a  forced  appli- 
cation that  they  are  invested  with  the  semblance  of  entity, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  principle  the  first  (§  401),  by  the 
substitution  of  the  Ego  to  an  mdeterminate  object.  The 
defect  of  these  false  realizations  is  cleverly  concealed  by 
the  logical  artifice  of  all  these  positions,  oppositions,  and 
compositions,  which  only  present,  after  all,  the  appearance 
of  a  real  cognition,  instead  of  the  real  knowledge  to  which 
they  aspire.  The  non-Kantians  objected :  1st.  That  this 
system  converts  the  Ego  into  an  absolute  and  independent 
essence,  annihilating  the  existence  of  external  Nature,  its 
independent  reality,  and  its  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Beason. 
2ndly.  It  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  Ego  at  first  is 
represented  as  nothing  but  infinite  activity,  opposing  to  itself 
as  a  limitation  the  Non^Ego,  and  thereby  producing  all  things 
— space  included.  But  in  the  first  place ;  what  is  it  which 
compels  the  EgOy  as  yet  unlimited  and  unrestrained,  to  cir- 
cumscribe itself  by  the  position  of  the  Non-  Ego  ? — "  Because 
otherwise  it  could  not  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  objects." 
But  what  necessity  can  be  shown  for  its  aiming  at  the 
knowledge  of  objects,  being  itself  infinite  and  unlimited? 
The  pretended  principle  of  tne  Activity  of  the  Ego^  in  virtue 
of  which  it  establishes  an  objective  world,  is  a  primordial 
fact,  of  which  we  have  no  perception  in  the  empuical  con- 
sciousness, and  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  intel- 
lectual perception  {Anachammg),  and  is  therefore  &  postulate 
arbitrarily,  and,  as  it  were,  surreptitiously  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  theory.  Fichte  confounds  the  operations 
of  transcendental  imagination  in  the  construction  of  geo- 
metrical figures  with  the  creation  of  determinate  objects, 
without  stopping  to  explain  how  the  multiplicity  of  external 
objects  and  their  various  properties  can  possibly  be  affected 
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bj  the  oonstruction  of  Fonn  in  Space.  The  postulate  of 
an  obstacle  eBCOimtered  by  the  infinite  activity  of  the  Ego, 
which  throws  it  back  upon  itself,  and  creates  a  consciousness 
of  the  necessity  attaching  to  certain  mental  representations, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  nature  of  the  Ego 
or  the  Nofi'Ego.  In  short,  instead  of  one  mystery,  tbjs 
theory  would  establish  another  stiU  more  incomprehensible, 
all  the  time  pretending  to  explain  the  former  by  the  latter, 
and  ending  with  an  admission  that  its  own  principle  of 
explanation  is  incomprehensible.  Accordingly,  m  the  most 
recent  statement  of  his  theory,  the  author  is  compelled 
to  assert  (in  order  to  account  for  the  feeling  of  necessity 
attached  to  certain  mental  representations,  arising  from 
their  relation  to  an  object),  that  the  Ego  is  restricted  in 
the  exercise  of  its  energies  by  certain  determinate  limits, 
although  he  had  described  it  as  Infinite  Activity  or  an 
Absolute  Doing  {Thun).  These  limits  or  restrictions  he 
proceeds  to  caU  incomprehensible  and  inexplicable,  which 
nevertheless  were  precisely  the  object  at  whicn  his  Scientific 
Theory  of  Philosopny  was  levelled.  His  Idealism,  therefore, 
is  an  example  of  speculation  carried  to  the  extremest  limit, 
and  ending  in  the  destruction  of  itself — ^after  having  first 
annihilated  aU  science  and  free-agency. 

Compare  this  transcendental  Idealism  with  the  anpeniatural  Idealism 
of  Berkeley,  and  the  Realism  of  Spinoza. 

405.  Eichte  himself  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his 
theory  to  the  opinions  of  others  by  subjecting  it  to  various 
modifications,^  particularly  with  reference  to  the  agreement 

1  FiCHTE*s  Works.  On  the  Theory  of  Science  at  large :  IJeber  den 
Begriff  der  Wissenscbafbslehre,  Weimar,  1794,  8vo.  Zweite  verb,  and 
▼erm.  Aufl.  Jena,  1798,  Svo.  Qrondlage  der  gesammten  Wissen- 
schaftslehre,  Weimar,  1794,  8vo. ;  2te  Aufl.  1802,  8vo.  Grundriss  des 
Eigenthümlichen  der  Wissenschaftslehre,  Jena  und  Leipz.  1795,  8vo. ; 
2te  verb.  Aufl.  ebend.  1802,  Grundlage,  etc.,  und  Grundriss,  neue 
unveränderte  Aufl.  Tüb.  1802.  Versuch  einer  neuen  Darstellung  der 
Wiasenschaftslehre,  und  zweite  Einleitung  in  die  Wissenschaftslehre  (in 
dem  Philosophischen  Journal,  heraosgeg.  von  Niethammer  und  Fichtb^ 
1797.  St.  I.  S.  I  f.,  St.  IV.  S.  810,  S.  V.  S.  i  f.  und  VI).  Antwort- 
schreiben an  E.  L,  Reinhold  auf  dessen  Beitrag  zur  leichtem  Ueber- 
sicht  des  Zustandes  der  Philosophie  beim  Anfange  des  XIX  Jahr« 
bunderts,  Tüb.  1801,  8vo.  Sonnenklarer  Bericht  an  das  grüssere 
Publicum  über  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der  neuesten  Philosophie,  etc., 
Berlin,  1801,  bro.     Die  Wisscnschaft«lehro  in  ihrem  allgemeinsten 
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he  pretended  to  have  establiahed  between  it  and  the  Gritieal 
method ;  as  also  with  regard  to  the  means  of  detecting  in 
Consciousness  the  original  activity  of  the  Uffo.  At  nrst 
he  attempted  this  on  the  laws  of  Thought,  but  subse- 
quently had  recourse  to  Intellectual  Perception;  (in  his 
Sonnenklarer  Bericht,  mentioned  p.  432,  note) .  The  most  re- 
markable difference,  however,  between  the  earlier  and  later 
editions  of  the  Theory  of  Science,  is  this :  that  the  first  was 
composed  on  the  principles  of  Idealism,  the  latter  on  those 
of  Kealism.  The  former  sets  out  with  asserting  the  un- 
limited and  independent  activity  of  the  J^o;  the  latter  by 
maintaining  the  absolute  JEsse  of  the  Deity,  as  the  oxily 
true  reality — the  only  pure  and  self-existing  fife — of  whom 
the  world  and  consciousness  are  but  the  image  and  impress ; 
treating  objective  nature  as  nothing  more  than  a  limitation 
of  Divine  Life.  The  philosophical  system  of  Schelling  ap- 
pears to  have  contributed,  no  less  tnan  the  religious  senti- 
ment, to  effect  this  change. 

The  Doctrine  of  Science  excited  a  prodigious  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  gained  a  great  number  of  partisans :  among  others, 
jP.  K.  JEhrherg,  (see  the  catalogue  of  Fichte's  works,  below) ; 
F,  J,  NietJimnmer,  (bom  1766);  C,  L,  BemhoU  (see  §  398); 
Schelling  (see  following  §) ;  J.  B.  Schad  (§  412),  after- 

Umrisse  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1810>  8va  Die  Tfaatsachen  des  Bewusst- 
seyns.  Yorlesungen  gehalten^  etc.,  za  Berlin,  1810 — 11 ;  StuUg,  und 
Tub.  1817,  8vo. 

On  Beligioas  Philosophy  in  particnlar :  Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller 
Offenbarung  (anonym.)  2te  verm.  und  verb.  Aufl.  Koniffsb,  1798,  8yo. 
lieber  den  Grund  nnsers  Glaubens  an  eine  göttliche  Weltregiemng 
(Philosoph.  Jonmal,  YIII  B.  (1798),  1  St.  Fr.  E.  Fobbero's  Ent- 
wickelung  des  Begrifis  der  Eeligion  ebendaselbst.)  Appellation  an  das 
Publicum  über  die  ihm  beigemessenen  atheistischen  Aeusserungen, 
Jena  und  Leipz.  1799,  8vo.  Der  Herausgeber  des  Philosophischen 
Journals  gerichtliche  Yerantwortungsschriften  gegen  die  Anklage  des 
Atheismus,  Jena,  1799,  8yo.  (Fobbebg's  Apologie  seines  angeblichen 
Atheismus,  Gotha,  1799,  8yo.)  Anweisung  zum  seligen  Leben,  od^ 
auch  die  Religionslehre,  etc.  Berl,  1806,  8yo.  The  way  to  the  Blessed 
Life,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Beligion,  translated  by  Yduujqf.  Smith,  Lon- 
don, 1849. 

Ethical  and  other  writings :  Yorlesungen  über  die  Bestimmung  des 
Gelehrten,  Jena,  1794,  8to.  System  der  Sittenlehre,  Jena  und  Leipz. 
1798,  8yo.  Beiträge  zur  Berichtigung  der  Urtheile  des  Pnblicums  über 
die  Französische  Revolution,  1798,  8yo.  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts» 
Jena,  1796 — 97>  II  Theile,  8yo.   Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Menschen, 
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A  disciple  of  Schelling ;  Abickt  (§  414)  ;  Mehmet^  and 
others.^ 

It  also  encountered  many  sturdy  antagonists  and  severe 
•critics,  espedallj  among  the  Kantists.'    The  end  of  it  has 

Berh  1800,  8to.  .  The  Yocaticm  of  Man,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  8to. 
London,  1849.  Der  geschlossene  Handelsstaat :  ein  philosoph.  Entwurf 
als  Anhang  zur  Rechtsl.  THiJb.  1 800,  8to.  Yorlesungen  über  das  Wesen 
des  Gelehrten,  Berl,  1806,  8to.  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its 
Manifestations,  translated  by  W.  Smith,  second  edition,  8yo.  London, 
1849.  Die  Grundzttge  des  gegenwärtigen  Zeitalters,  Berl.  1806,  870. 
The  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,  translat-ed  by  W.  Smith,  ^yq, 
London,  1849.  Beden  an  die  Deutsche  Nation,  Berl.  1808,  8vo.  Die 
Vorlesungen  über  den  Begriff  des  wahrhaften  Kriegs,  ehend.  1813,  8vo. 
Die  Staatslehre,  oder  Über  das  Veryiltniss  des  Urstaats  zum  Vernunft- 
reiche  in  Vorträgen,  etc.,  ans  dem  Nachlasse  herausgeg.  Berl.  1820,  8yo. 
Fichte's  ^immtliche  Werke  (complete  works),  11  toIs.  Syo.  Berlin, 
.1846,  &c. 

^  Works  illuBtrative  of  those  of  Fichte:  PhiloBophisches  Journal, 
herausgegeben  Ton  Niethammeb,  Neuatrel  und  Jena,  1795-96,  4  B.; 
mit  Fichte,  1797—1800,  V— X  B. 

Fb.  W.  Jos.  Schellino,  Abhandlungen  zur  Erläuterung  des  Ideal- 
ismus der  Wissensschaftslehre  in  dem  Philos.  Journal  von  Fichte  und 
NnnHAMMiEB,  1796  und  1797;  and  in  ScHELUNa's  Philos.  Schriften, 
1  Band. 

JoH.  Baff.  Schäs,  Grundriss  der  Wissenschaftlslehre,  Jena,  1800, 
Svo.  G^meinfassliche  Darstellung  des  Fichteschen  Systemes  und  der 
darans  hervorgehenden  Beligionstheorie,  Erfurt,  1799 — 1801,  III  B. 
8vo.  Geist  der  Philosophie  unserer  Zeit,  Jena,  1800,  Svo.  Absolute 
Harmonie  des  Fichteschen  Systems  mit  der  Eeligion,  Erfurt,  1802, 
8vo.    Transcendentale  Logik,  Jerui,  1801,  8vo. 

G.  £.  A.  Mbhmel,  Lehrbuch  der  Sittenlehre,  Erlang.  1811.  Beine 
Bechtslehre,  ebend.  1815,  8vo.  At  an  earlier  date:  Versuch  einer 
vollst,  analyt.  Denklehre,  1803,  and  lieber  das  Verh&ltniss  der  Philos. 
cur  Beligion,  1805,  8vo.  u.  a. 

^  Criticisms  of  Fichte  s  theory : 

Stimme  eines  Arktikers  über  Fichte  und  sein  Verfahren  gegen  die 
Kantianer  (von  K.  T.  Bink),  1799,  8vo. 

Vom  Verhältniss  des  Idealismus  zur  Beligion :  oder,  Ist  die  neueste 
Philosophie  auf  dem  Wege  zum  Atheismus]  1799,  8vo. 

Frcimüthige  Gedanken  über  Fichte's  Appellation  gegen  die  Anklage 
dea  Atheismup  und  deren  Veranlassung,  Gotha,  1799,  8vo. 

J.  H.  Gl.  Heusinoeb,  Ueber  das  Idealistisch-Atheistische  System  des 
Hrn.  Prof.  Fichte,  Dresden  und  Gotha,  1799,  8vo. 

K.  L,  Bbinhold,  Sendschreiben  an  Lavater  und  Fichte  über  den 
Glauben  an  Gott,  Hamh.  1799,  8vo. 

F.  H.  Jacobi  an  Fichte,  Hamb.  1799,  8vo. 

W.  Tb.  KkuO;  Briefe  über  die  Wiasenechaftslehre,  Ldpz.  1800, 8vo. 
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been  the  same  ^ritb  that  of  all  other  exclusive  theories ;  and 
in  spite  of  its  imposing  tone  of.  authority,  which  would 
elevate  speculation  at  the  expense  of  experimental  know- 
ledge (which  it  affects  to  contemn),  it  has  failed  to  acquire 
an  ascendency  in  matters  of  philosophy.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  its  day  it  had  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  Fichte' s  contemporaries ;  and  by  the  sort 
of  eloquence  which  characterized  his  compositions,  has  pro- 
moted in  many  men  a  strong  tendency  to  anti-sensuous 
pursuit»  and  investigations. 

SchelUng's  Theory  of  Absolute  Identity. 

406.  Mchte  had  attempted  to  construct  a  system  of 
knowledge  on  the  principles  of  Idealism,  in  respect  both  of 
Form  and  Matter ;  but  ScheUing  carried  speculation  a  step 
&rther,  and  instead  of  the  Ego^  the  Subject-Object,  placed 
at  the  head  of  his  system  the  absolute  Itself,  or  the 
Origmal  Ego  (das  Ur-IcK)^  and  proposed  to  solve,  on 
philosophical  principles,  the  highest  problem  which  Eea- 
Bon  can  contemplate — ^the  nature  of  Absolute  Being,  and 
the  manner  in  which  all  finite  beings  are  derived  from 
it. ,  F,  W.  J,  von  ScheUing  *  is  unquestionably  an  original 
thinker,  superior  to  Fichte  for  the  vivacity  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  poetical  character  of  his  genius,  and  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  acquirements ;  more  particularly  in  the  history 

OoTTLOB  Chb.  Fb.  Fischhabeb,  lieber  das  Princip  und  die  Haupt- 
probleme des  Fichteschen  Systems^  nebst  einem  Entwurf  zu  einer 
neuen  Auflösung  derselben,  Carlsruhe,  1801,  8vo. 

C.  Chr.  Ehb.  Sohmid's  Ausführliche  Kritik  des  Buchs :  Die  Bestim- 
mung des  Menschen,  in  Schmid's  AuÜsätzen  Philosophischen  und 
Theologischen  Inhalts,  Jena,  1802,  Svo. 

Ch.  f.  Böhme,  Commentar  über  und  gegen  den  ersten  Grundsats 
der  wissenschaftlichen  Lehre,  Ältenh.  1802,  Svo. 

Jag.  Fbies;  Beinhold,  Fichte,  und  Schelling,  Leipz.  1808,  8to. 

Fr.  Wilh.  Jos.  Scheluno,  Darlegung  des  wahren  Yerhältnisses  der 
Naturphilosophie  zu  der  verbesserten  Fichteschen  Lehre,  Tiibingen, 
1806,  8vo. 

H.  L.  Eomius,  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte;  In  Dülleb's  Männern  des 
Volks,  1847,  IV  Band,  Iste  Lieferung. 

Bater,  Zu  Fichte's  Gedächtniss,  1836. 

1  An  Aulic  councillor,  and  at  the  present  time  a  professor  at 
Munich;  bom  at  Leonberg  in  Wiirtemberg^  Jan.  27, 1775. 

2^2 
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of  ancient  pliilosophy,  in  antiquities,  and  natural  histoiy. 
Having  studied  at  Tiibingen  the  systems  of  Kant,  Seinhold, 
and  jEnesidemus  (Schulze),  he  accused  the  former  of  failing 
to  deduce  his  conclusions  firom  the  first  axioms  of  science, 
and  desiderated  a  common  principle  which  might  embrace 
alike  the  Speculative  and  rractical  department  of  know* 
ledge  ;^  objecting  also  to  the  use  made  of  what  was  called 
the  Moral  Proof.'  Fichte's  theory  made  a  strong  impres* 
sion  on  his  youthful  and  ardent  temper,  more  inclined  to 
adopt  with  readiness  the  imagination  of  the  infinite  and 
creative  activity  of  the  human  mind,  than  disposed  to  a 
painful  examination  of  the  forms  and  laws  by  which  that 
activity  is  circumscribed.  With  such  views  the  young 
scholar  resorted  to  Jena,  where  he  formed  a  close  intimacy 
with  Eichte,  and  defended  his  theory  against  the  partisans 
or  the  adversaries  of  Kant ;  without,  however,  adopting  all 
its  dogmata.  Gradually  he  dissented  more  and  more  irom. 
the  system  of  his  mast-er,  in  proportion  aa  he  became  more 
and  more  sensible  of  its  exclusive  character. 

407.  Fichte  had  deduced  all  his  system  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  JEgo  in  what  may  be  termed  a  progressive 
method;  but  without  offering  any  proof  for  his  leading 
assertion  that  the  Subjective  produces  and  creates  the 
Objective ;  the  latter  never  producing  the  Subjective.  This 
process  may  be  reversed  and  the  argument  conducted  from 
Dbjective  ^Nature  to  the  Ego  ;  and  if  a  due  reference  be  not 
made  to  the  Critical  system,  the  one  method  is  no  less 
admissible  than  the  other.  Spinoza  had  aJready  produced  a 
system  of  Dogmatism  carried  to  the  highest  possible  pointy 
and  ending  in  an  objective  EeaHsm ;  and  by  such  consider- 
ations Schelling  was  led  to  form  the  idea  of  two  opposite 
and  parallel  philosophical  Sciences — ^the  Transcendental 
Thilosophg,  and  the  Fhilosoiphy  of  Nature^  to  the  special 

*  With  these  views  he  composed  his  first  work :  Ueber  die  Möglich- 
keit einer  Form  der  Philos.  überhaupt.  Tubing.  1795;  and,  Vom  Ick 
als  princip  der  Philos. ;  oder,  über  das  Unbedingte  in  der  menschlichen 
Wissenschaft,  ibid.  1805,  8vo.  (see  his  Philos.  Works,  vol.  I.) 

^  See  his  t  Philosophical  Letters.  on  Dogmatism  and  Criticism; 
first  published  in  the  Journal  of  Niethammer,  1796,  and  since  incorpo- 
rated in  his  works. 

Rosenkranz,  Schelling:  Vorlesungen  gehalten  an  der  Uniyersitat 
zu  Königsberg,  1843. 
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treatmejit  of  which,  especially  the  latter,  he  devoted  various 
works.  The  former  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
JSgo,  and  derives  4rom  that  the  Objective,  the  Multifarious, 
the  Necessary, — in  short — ^the  system  of  Nature.  The 
latter  sets  out  with  the  contemplation  of  Nature,  and 
deduces  therefrom  the  Ego,  the  Unrestricted,  and  the 
Simple.  The  tendency  ot  both  is  to  illustrate,  by  their  mutual 
relations,  the  powers  of  Nature  and  the  Soul,  considered  a« 
identical. 

The  principle  which  they  have  in  common  is  this ;  The 
laws  of  Nature  must  exist  within  us  as  the  laws  of  Con^ 
sciousness ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  laws  of  Consciousness  are 
found  to  exist  in  objective  nature  as  the  laws  of  Nature. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  first  of  these  two 
Sciences  cannot  investigate  to  the  end  the  inexhaustible 
variety  of  external  Nature ;  nor  can  the  second  attain  to  a 
perception  of  the  Simple  and  Absolute.  It  h  impossible  to 
explain  to  ourselves  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  under- 
standing, how  out  of  Unity  arises  Multiplicity,  and  out  of 
MultipUcity — Unity  (the  last  combining  the  twofold  cha- 
racters of  Unity  and  Multipliciiy) ;  both  become  lost  in 
the  Infinite,  which  is  common  to  both.  There  must  conse- 
quently be  a  stiU  higher  Philosophy  which  serves  as  a 
common  link  to  the  two  others  which  are  equally  dependent 
on  it,  and  which  both  unite  in  it.  In  this  manner  ScheUing 
founded  his  system  on  the  Original  Identify  of  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  is  known,  and  was  led  to  conclude 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  Subjective  and  Objective,  or  the 
Indifference  of  the  Differing ;  in  which  consists  the  essence 
of  the  Absolute: — ^that  is,  the  Deity.  The  Absolute  is 
recogniaed  by  an  absolute  act  of  cognition,  in  which  the 
Subjective  and  Objective  concur,  implicitly  and  indistinctly ; 
in  other  words,  by  Intellectual  Perception.  Consequently 
ScheUing  opposes  Absolute  Cognition  or  Knowledge,  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  Ideas,  to  inferior  or 
empirical  knowledge,  the  result  of  Eeflection  by  means  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  The  last  descrip- 
tion of  knowledge  is  directed  to  things  conditional,  indivi- 
dual, and  divisible,  which  are  associated  by  a  process  of  the 
understandiog.  The  former  contemplates  the  Absolute, 
which  is  independent  and  unconditional,  and  is  apprehended 
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hy  means  of  the  Ideas.  This  ia  Science  properly  so  called, 
am  develops  itself  (agreeably  to  its  nature)  as  Unity,  in 
an  oi^auic  whole,  in  which  the  Subjective  and  Objective  are 
indivisible  and  identical:  a  divine  Science,  embracing  the 
highest  sphere  of  Nature ;  the  only  Science  worthy  of  our 
serious  regard,  or  of  the  name  of  Philosophy. 

In  this  manner  the  system  of  Schelling  proposes  to  attain 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  essences  and  forms  of  all  things,  by 
means  of  Ideas  of  the  Eeason  or  Intuition,  and  asserts  thai; 
to  he  and  to  know  are  identical  (whence  its  appeüation  of  the 
system  of  Absolute  Identity  {Identitätslehre),  It  is  a  tran- 
scendental and,  according  to  Schelling,  absolute  system  of 
Idealism,  which  would  derive  all  knowledge,  not  from  the 
partial  principle  of  the  JEgo,  but  from  one  still  higher — ih» 
Absolute;  comprehending  not  only  the  JEgo,  but  J^ature 
also.  It  proposes  to  afctam  to  a  knowledge  of  the  latter  by 
means  of  Ideas  ^  (Philosophy  of  Nature,  Constructioh  of 
Nature  ä  priori)  ^  and  labours  to  establish  a  perpetual  paral- 
lelism or  analogy  between  the  laws  of  Nature  and  those  of 
Intelligence,  in  short,  it  is  Idealism  and  Bealism  carried 
forward  to  a  loftier  platform,  that  of  the  Absolute. 

408.  The  Absolute  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite ;  neith^ 
Esse  (Seyn)  nor  cognition  {JErkeimen);  neither  Subject  n<Hr 
Object ;  but  that  wherein  all  opposition  of  Subject  and  Ob- 
ject,  Knowledge  and  Existence^  spirit  and  Nature,  Ideal  and 
JBeal,  ton^ether  with  all  other  difierences  and  distinctions» 
are  absorbed  and  disappear,  leaving  an  indissoluble  and 
equal  union  of  cognition  and  JEsse,  This  Absolute  Identity 
of  Ideal  and  Beal,  and  Absolute  Indifference  of  the  Differing^ 
(of  Unity  and  Plurality),  is  the  Unity  which  comprehends 
the  Universe.^  Absolute  Identity  exists;  and  out  of  ita 
limits  nothing  really  exists,  and,  ccmsequently,  nothing  is 
finite  which  exists  per  se.  All  that  »,  is  Aosolute  Iden- 
tity or  a  development  of  its  essence.  This  development 
takes  place  in  conformity  with  certain  correlative  Opposi- 
tions of  terms,  which  are  derived  from  Absolute  Identity  as 
the  poles  or  sides  of  the  same  object,  with  a  preponderance 
to  the  Ideal  or  Eeal ;  and  become  identified  by  the  law  of 

*  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  or  the  Constraction  of  Nature  ä  priori, 
^  See  Considerations  on  various  Philosophical  Principles^  and  parti* 
eolarly  that  of  SchelMng,  in  Fischhabcr*»  Archiv,  für  Philos.  I  Heft^ 
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Totality;  the  principle  of  their  development  being  that  of 
Identity  in  Trvplicity.  Such  identity  is  sometimes  styled  a 
division  of  the  Absolute ;  sometimes  a  spontaneous  revela- 
tion of  the  same ;  sometimes  a  falling-off  of  the  Ideas  from 
the  Deity.  By  such  a  revelation  Absolute  Knowledge  is 
made  possible  to  us ;  Eeason  itself  (as  far  as  it  is  Absolute) 
being  the  identification  of  the  Ideal  and  Eeal.  The  charac- 
teristic form  of  the  Absolute  is  absolute  knowledge,  in 
which  Identii^  and  Unity  assume  the  character  of  Duality 
(A  —  A).  The  leading  propositions  of  this  theory  conse-  . 
quently  are :  1.  That  there  exists  but  one  identical  nature; 
and  that  merely  a  quantitive  (not  a  quaHtive)  difference  exists 
between  objects,  qtioad  essentiam,  resulting  from  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  Objective  or  Subjective — the  Ideal  or  Eeal. 
The  Finite  has  only  an  apparent  existence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  product  of  merely  relative  Eeflection.  2.  The  One 
Absolute  Nature  reveals  Itself  in  the  eternal  generation  of 
existing  things,  which  on  their  part  constitute  the  forms  of 
the  first.  Consequently  each  individual  Being  is  a  revelation 
of  Absolute  Being,  in  a  determinate  form.  Nothing  can 
exist  which  does  not  participate  in  the  Divine  Berog.  Con- 
sequently the  Natural  world  is  not  dead,  but  animated  and 
divine,  no  less  tlian  the  Ideal.  3.  This  revelation  of  the 
Absolute  takes  pkce  in  conformity  with  certain  correlative 
Oppositions  which  characterise  different  gradations  of  de- 
velopment, with  a  preponderance  of  the  Seal  or  the  Ideal ; 
and  which  consequently  are  nothing  more  than  so  many 
expressions  of  Absolute  Identity.  Science  investigates  these 
Oppositions,  and  presents  a  picture  of  the  Universe,  by 
dedudng  the  Ideas  of  objects  from  the  original  contemplar 
tion  of  the  Absolute,  on  the  principle  of  Identity  in  Tripli- 
city  (called  by  Schelling  the  process  of  Construction),  in 
conformity  with  the  creative  process  observable  in  Nature 
itself.  This  Ideal  construction  is  what  we  call  Philosophy 
(the  Science  of  Ideas) ;  the  highest  effort  of  which  is  the 
discovery  of  a  relative  form  amid  the  muKafariousness  of 
external  Nature,  and  the  recognition,  in  this  relative  form^ 
of  Jisolute  Ideivtity, 
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The  echeme  of  sach  Canstmdian  is  as  follows : 

I.  The  Absolute— The  Unireräe  in  its  original  form—The  Deitjr: 

manifested  in 

II.  Nature  (the  Absolute  in  its  secondaiy  form), 

As  Selative  and  Real  As  Relative  and  Ideal; 

According  to  the  following  gradations 


Weight— Matter 
Light— Motion 
Organic  Structure — ^life 


Truth— Science 
Goodness— Religion 
Beauty — Art. 


Above  these  gradations  (technically  named  Potenzen  by  ScheUing), 
and  independent  of  them,  are  arranged : 


Man  (as  a  Microcosm) 

The  System  of  the  World 

(The  external  Universe) 


The  State 
Histoiy. 


409.  Schelling  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  in 
Ideas  tlie  essence  of  all  things  and  their  necessary  forms ; 
following  the  process  of  Intuitive  Perception.  He  affected 
to  amend  the  system  of  Kant,  who  had  only  recognised 
the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  appear^ 
ance,  and  allowed  nothing  more  than  belief  for  things 
existing  per  se;  and  thought  he  had  refuted  Fichte,  who 
represents  the  jEgo  as  the  only  true  Being,  and  all  Nature 
as  a  dead  and  lifeless  non-existence,  incapable  of  any  other 
characteristics  than  those  belonging  to  a  negation  or  limita- 
tion of  the  Hgo,  Feeling  confident  that  he  had  originated 
an  ideal  construction  of  the  universe,  not  as  it  appears  to  us 
but  aa  it  really  exists,  he  unfolded  his  views  with  great 
ability,  without  conforming  himself  to  the  subdivisions  of 
Philosophy  usually  observed,  and  made  a  skilful  use  of  his 
ac(|uaintance  with  the  theories  of  Plato,  G-iordano  Bruno,  and 
Spinoza.  After  having  published  several  statements  of  his 
tneory  at  large,  he  applied  himself  especially  to  one  branch 
of  it---the  application  of  its  principles  to  real  existence  or 
the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  considered  as  the  living  principle 
which  produces  all  things  by  subdivision  of  itself,  according 
to  the  law  of  Duality.  Of  the  Ideal  Department  of  his 
.system  he  treated  only  some  separate  questions:  in  his 
later  writings,  on  Free-will  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,  the 
Nature  of  C^d,  etc.*    On  the  subject  of  Morals  he  delivers 

^  In  his  Philosophy  and  Beligion;  in  his  Essay  on  Free-will ;  in  the 
Letter  to  Eschenmayer  with  reference  to  this  treatise ;  and  {en passant) 
in  his  controvendcs  with  Fichte  and  Jacobi. 
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himself  as  follows:  The  knowledge  of  G-od  is  the  first 
principle  of  all  Morality.  The  existence  of  Grod  necessarily 
implies  that  of  a  moral  world.  Virtue  is  a  state  of  the  soul 
in  which  it  conlbrms  itself  not  to  an  external  law,  but  an 
internal  necessity  of  its  own  nature.  Morality  is  also  Hap- 
piness. Happiness  is  not  an  accidental  consequence  of 
Virtue,  but  Virtue  itself.  The  essence  of  Morality  is  the 
tendency  of  the  soul  to  unite  itself  to  God  as  the  centre  of 
all  things.  Social  life,  regulated  according  to  the  Divine 
example  with  reference  to  Morality  and  Eeligion — Art  and 
Science — ^is  what  we  denominate  a  community,  or  The  State. 
It  is  a  harmony  of  necessity  and  free-will,  with  an  external 
organization.  History,  as  a  whole,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
Deity,  progressively  developed.  In  his  treatise  on  Free-will, 
Schelling  went  on  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Deity 
(simply  so  considered,  or  the  Absolute),  and  the  Deity  as 
esdsting,  or  revealing  himself^  proceeding  from  a  principle  of 
existence  contained  in  the  Deity  (Nature  in  the  Godhead), 
and  thus  attaining  the  condition  of  a  complete  Esse,  and 
assuming  the  character  of  personality  (JDeus  implidttts 
explidttis :  see  the  following  section).  Every  production  of 
])J^ature  contains  in  itself  a  double  principle,  viz.,  an  obscure 
and  a  luminous  one,  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  identical. 
In  man  these  constitute  Selfhood,  which  is  spirit  and  will, 
which  have  the  power  of  separating  themselves  from  the 
Universal  Will  that  sways  all  Nature,  by  virtue  of  indi- 
vidual free-will.  The  consequence  of  this  opposition  of 
Individual  to  Universal  Will,  is  the  origin  of  evü;  which 
becomes  real  only  by  virtue  of  such  opposition.  Schelling 
has  treated  the  subject  of  Beauty  merely  with  a  reference  to 
Art,  defining  it  to  be  the  Infinite  represented  in  a  finite 
shape,  and  describing  Art  as  a  pourtraying  of  the  Ideas, 
and  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  human  mind.  This  theory 
must  be  regarded  as  incomplete  (according  to  Schelling' s 
own  confession,  Phil.  Sehr.  IB.);  its  scientmc  development, 
as  a  whole,  being  conveyed  to  us  only  in  a  brief  fragment.^ 

1  In  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  speculative  Physik,  2  B.  2  Heft,  s.  114,  sqq. 

His  works  (besides  those  already  mentioned  §  405).  Ideen  zu  einer 
Philosophie  der  Natur,  als  Einleitung  in  das  Stud,  dieser  W.  1  Th. 
Leipz,  1797,  Svo.  Zweite  durchaus  verb,  und  verm.  Aufl.  Landahiä, 
1803.    Von  der  Weltseele:  eine  Hypothese  der  hohem  Physik  zur 
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TtfmemamjC$  CrUieism  on  the  above  Sffttem, 

410.  The  theory  of  Schelling  is  remarkable  for  the  origi- 
naHtj  of  the  views  it  contains,  the  magnitade  of  the  pro» 
bleme  it  would  solve,  the  consistency  of  its  plan,  and  the 
vast  circle  of  its  application.  It  binds  together  by  one 
single  Idea  all  the  essences  of  Nature,  removing  the  limits 
which  had  been  assigned  by  Kant  to  the  dominion  of 
Science,  and  asserting  the  possibility  not  only  of  a  subjective 
representation,  but  of  an  objective  and  scientific  cognition 
— of  a  certain  and  determinate  Science  {Wissen)  of  God  and 
Divine  things,  by  virtue  of  the  identity  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  essence  of  all  Being.  It  embraces  the  whole 
drcle  of  philosophical  speculation,  removing,  as  it  does,  the 
distinction  between  empirical  and  rational  knowledge ;  and 

SrklSrang  des  allgem.  Organismus,  nebet  einer  AbhandL  über  das 
Terhältniss  des  Idealen  und  Realen  in  der  Natur,  oder  Entwickelnng 
der  ersten  Grundsätze  der  Katurphilosophie  aus  den  Principien  der 
Schwere  und  des  Lichts,  Hamh.  1798,  Svo.  ;  3te  Auflj^^e,  1809.  •  The 
last  treatise  printed  separately,  Hamb.  1805,  and  Landafwi,  1807. 
Erster  Entwarfeines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1799,  8vo. 
Einleitung  zu  seinem  Entwürfe  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie, 
oder,  über  den  Begriff  der  speculative  Physik,  etc.,  ebend,  1799,  8vo. 
System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus,  Tub,  1800,  Svo.  Zeitschrift 
für  die  speculative  Physik,  1  und  2  B.  Jena,  1800 — 3,  8vo.  Neue 
Zeitschrift,  u.  s.  w.  Tub,  180:).  Krit.  Journal  der  PhiL  herausg.  von 
ScHXLLnra  und  Hegel,  2  B.  Tub.  1802—3, 8vo.  Bruno ;  oder  über  daa 
göttl.  und  naturl.  Princip  der  Dinge :  ein  Gespräch,  Berl.  1802,  8vo. 
neue  Aufl.  ib,  1842.  Vorlesungen  über  die  Methode  des  akad.  Studiums, 
StuMg.  u.  TiJib,  1803,  8vo.  2te  unveränd.  Aufl.  1815.  Philosophie  und 
Beligion.  T'üb,  1804.  Darlegung  des  warben  Verhältnisses  der  Natur- 
philosophie zu  der  verbesserten  Fichteschen  Lehre,  TOb.  1806,  8vo. 
Jahrbücher  der  Medicin  als  Wissensehaft  (darin  Aphorismen  zur  EinL 
in  die  Naturphilos.  1  B.  I  Heft)  Tüb.  1806.  Philosophische  Schriften, 
1  B.  Landshvt,  1809,  8vo  ;  (containing  also  his  Rede  über  das  Ver- 
hältniss  der  bildenden  Künste  zu  der  Natur,  1807,  gehalten;  und  die 
Abhandlung:  Philosophische  Untersuchungen  über  das  Wesen  der 
menschl.  Freiheit,  und  die  damit  zusammenhängengen  Gegenstände.) 
Sohblldtg's  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  giHtlichen  Dingen  des  Hm. 
F.  H.  Jagobi,  und  der  ihm  in  derselben  gemachten  Beschuldigung 
eines  absiehtlieh,  täuschenden,  Luge-redenden  Atheismus.  Tub,  1812, 
8vo.  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  von  und  für  Deutsche,  III  Hefte ;  (con- 
taining Sehelling*s  answer  to  a  writing  of  EsoHzmiATSB,  fiber  die  Abh. 
voa  der  Freiheit)  Ueber  die  Gottheiten  von  Samothrace,  JStuUff*  ju 
TU.  1815,  Svo. 
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its  principles  are  made  applicable  to  aU  the  sciences.  It  }ias 
the  appearance,  however,  of  being,  Ist.  As  relates  to  Prac- 
tical Science,  very  confined  and  embarrassed ;  nor  can  we 
discover  how,  in  such  a  system  of  Absolute  Identity,  there 
can  be  room  for  practical  necessity,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
obligation  of  duty.*  The  theory  is  characterised  by  a  blind 
sort  of  Natural  Necessity  and  Determinism : — God  reveals 
himself  of  necessity.*  All  History,  and  aU  the  mutations 
of  the  world  are  but  the  modifications  of  his  Mse,^ 
2ndly.  Independently  of  this  partial  view  of  Nature,  the 
system  is  deficient  in  the  solidity  of  its  principles.  It  is 
not  shown  in  what  manner  the  human  mind  can  elevate 
itself  to  the  inteUectnal  perception  described ;  the  prin- 
ciples, therefore,  laid  down,  are  mere  suppositions.  Thcmght 
without  a  Thvnhvng  Stdject  is  nothing  better  than  an  abstract 
idea.  Absolute  Identity  is  inconceivable  independent  of 
Belative  Identity.  Without  the  latter,  the  former  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  nonentity.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  Abso- 
lute Identity  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  beings :  Objective 
üeaKty  depends  upon  a  confusion  of  the  nature  of  Thought 
with  the  nature  of  things.  To  pretend  that  a  pure  ab- 
straction like  this  is  real,  and  constitutes  the  essence 
of  all  things,  is  a  mere  unfounded  hypothesis,  the  proof 
advanced  by  ScheUing  being  altogetiier  untenable :'  to ' 
support  which  he  has  recourse  to  a  mere  play  of  words 
("Identity  of  Identitv  and  Non-Identity") — to  contradic- 
tion— ("  The  bond  of  Unity  and  PluraLity — ^the  Cc^ula — 
the  Absolute  in  the  Absolute — ^the  Divine  in  the  Divine,, 
etc."),  and  to  a  multitude  of  vague  and  indefinite  terms. 
3rdly.  This  theory  has  only  the  appearance  of  a  scientific 
system.  The  attempt  to  deduce  the  Finite  &om  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute,  and  the  Particular  from  the  Universal,  by 
means  of  a  real  demonstration  (construction),  has  proved 
abortive.^    The  author  maintains  that  a  Finite  and  Infinite, 

*  See  SoHELLiKO,  Philos.  n.  Eelig.  8.  53  v.  f.  Philos.  Schriften,  &  413. 

*  Tennemann's  criticism  of  ScheUing,  from  the  Kantian  point  of 
tiew^  will  probably  appear  too  severe.  Hegel  has  more  siicceasfully 
indicated  the  weak  points  of  the  Philosophy  of  Identity. — Ed. 

2  Darstellung  des  wahr.  Verb.  s.  66, 

3  Zeitschr.  §  7.    Darstellung  der  Verb.  8.  SO^, 

4  See  Zeitschrift  fttr  speealaUve  Pby^k,  2  B:  II  Hf%.  s.  18;  Bnmo> 
8.  81—131 ;  Philos.  uod  Bel.  s.  85. 
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a  Beal  and  Ideal,  have  co-existed  from  the  beginning  of 
things,  in  an  indissoluble  union ;  but  anon  he  is  obliged  to 
suppose  a  separation  between  them,  by  virtue  of  his  hypo- 
thesis of  Absolute  Identify.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  self-revelation.  The  only  answer  he  affords  to  the 
question,  Why  the  Deity  should  reveal  himself? — is  a 
simple  assertion  that  so  it  must  he}  Occasionally  he  has 
recourse  to  Plato's  mythical  hypothesis  of  a  FaU  of  the 
Ideas  from  the  Absolute?  concerning  which  it  may  be 
queried  how  any  thing  can  fall  from  the  Absolute,  which  by- 
hypothesis  embraces  and  contains  all  thin|;s  P  Occasionally 
he  labours  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  exists  besides  Unity, 
the  Copula,  and  the  Absolute  :•  whence,  then,  are  derived 
finite  knowledge,  having  reference  to  Space  and  Time ;  and 
the  Categories  ?  All  that  gives  to  his  argument  the  appear- 
ance of  successful  demonstration  is,  that  he  has  substituted 
for  the  vague  idea  of  the  Absolute  certain  fictions  of 
the  Imagination,  and  notions  borrowed  from  experience. 
4thly.  Can  any  one  presume  to  believe  that  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  G-odhead  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  Absolute 
Identity  ?  His  Natural  Philosophy  conveys  to  us  no  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  little  it  reveals  appears  opposed  to 
Eehgion.*  It  becomes  a  system  of  Pantheism  by  identifying 
the  Deity  with  Nature,*  and  makes  the  Deity  himsell  sub- 
ject to  superior  laws,  supposing  him  obliged  to  reveal 
himself,  and  making  the  Divinity,  as  Intelligence,  proceed, 
within  the  compass  of  Time,  from  non-intelligent  principles 
— Nature  in  the  Deity,  and  Chaos.  The  Deity  is  supposed 
to  render  passive  a  certain  portion  of  his  nature  with-  which 
before  he  energised ;  and  to  enable  us  to  conceive  of  him  as 
&  personal  being,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  the  existence  in 
him  of  Nature  as  a  negative  essence.®  God  is  represented 
not  only  as  a  Divine  Being,  but  as  Life.  Now  Life  presup- 
poses a  certain  destiny,  and  implies  passive  affections  and  a 
gradual  development ;  and  to  such  limitations  wa  are  taught 

^  As  a  fjftct  morally  necessaiy :  Abhandlung  über  die  Freiheit,  s.  492. 
-  Relig.  u.  Philos.  a.  85. 
^  Darstellung,  s.  62. 
*  See  the  close  of  the  following  section. 

^  Schelling  has  endeavoured  to  repel  this  charge  (Philos.  u.  Belig. 
fi.  52.    Sehr.  8.  402  ff.)  «  Pages  96,  87. 
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to  beliete  that  the  Deity  has  voluntarily  submitted  himself.* 
The  whole  theory  is  nothing  better  than-an  ingenious  fiction, 
which,  by  offering  the  appearance  of  a  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties, and  by  its  pretended  Construction  of  Nature, 
proved  generally  attractive ;  as  well  as  by  removing  all  idea 
of  constraint  or  Moral  Obligation,  by  suggesting  a  variety 
of  new  ideas,  and  by  appearing  to  throw  open  a  wide 
perspective  to  the  views  of  Science.  As  for  the  manner  of 
Schelling,  we  are  called  'upon  to  remark,  besides  the  faults 
of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  mode  of  expression  already 
noticed,  the  employment  of  certain  mytnical  and  meta- 
phorical terms,  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  which  increase 
the  difficulties  belonging  to  his  system. 

411.  Subsequently  to  Schelling*s  earlier  labours,  he  spent 
many  years,  in  comparative  inactivity,  chiefljr  at  Munich, 
where  he  confined  himself  to  casual  publications  and  lec- 
tures, that  scarcely  sufficed  to  maintain  his  previous  reputa- 
tion. The  principal  works  that  he  wrote  at  this  time  were 
his  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Academic  Study  (1803), 
Philosophy  and  Beligion,  and  sundry  prefaces  to  works  of  a 
philosophical  character.  On  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  in  1841,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Eevelation,  in  which  Schelling 
describes  his  present  position  as  a  Positive  Philosophy,  or 
Philosophy  of  Mythology  and  Eevelation.  The  only  im- 
pression of  these  lectures  that  has  appeared,  is  that  which 
was  published  by  Paulus  at  Heidelberg  in  1844 ;  and  as  it  is 
not  recognised  by  the  author,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
authentic  source  of  his  latest  philosophy.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  Schelling  was  far  from  exhibiting  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  youth  in  his  last  lectures,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  supplant  the  Hegelian  system ;  and  he  soon  relinquished 
the  arduous  task,  for  "which  he  was  no  longer  qualified. 

Partisans  and  Adversaries  of  the  System  of  Schelling. 

412.  The  enthusiasm  which  this  system  excited  may  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  the  character  of  the  theory 
itself,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  A  consider- 
able school  of  disciples  was  formed  among  the  moral  philo- 

>  Abhandlung  Über  die  Freiheit,  s.  iSZ,  Phil.  Sehr. 
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fiophers,  tbeologians,  pbilologurt»,  pfajBidstB,  and  naturalists 
of  the  day ;  who  professed  to  inyestigate  anew  their  Bereral 
aciencee  on  the  principles  of  the  system  of  Absolute  Ideii- 
tity,  and  aspired  to  complete  that  system  by  fresh  diaoo- 
Teries.  The  yiews  of  Schelling  had  a  more  especial  influence 
on  the  sciences  of  Natural  History,  Mythology,  History, 
and  the  theory  of  Taste.  The  two  Schlegels^  at  one  time 
contributed  to  extend  its  reputation  by  their  labours  in  the 
last  department.  Others  of  this  school  were  less  commend- 
able ;  and  a  dizzy  spirit  of  exaggeration  seemed  to  possess 
its  professors,  which  led  them  to  accept  as  the  highest 
efforts  of  wisdom  the  most  extravagant  and  fiintastical  con- 
ceptions;  and,  by  allying  itself  to  superstition  and  enthu- 
Biasm,  seemed  to  restore  the  days  of  Neo-platonism. 

To  this  school  belonged  the  Naturalists  H.  Steffens^ 
J,  Oörre^,  the  Chevalier  F.  von  Baader^,  L.  Oken^y  J,  P. 

*  Frederic  and  William  Augustus.  The  first  was  many  years  Pro- 
fessor at  Bonn,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  yalnable  researches 
into  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Hindoos,  and  his  studies  in  the  Romance 
language.  He  became  a  Catholic  at  a  later  date,  and  engaged  in  con- 
flict with  rationalistic  philosophy  in  general,  and  has  published  several 
valuable  and  important  works,  yiz. :  Philosophy  of  Life  (15  Lectures), 
8to.  Vienna,  1828.  Translated  (with  his  Philosophy  of  Language), 
Bohn,  1847.  Philosophy  of  History  (18  Lectures),  2  v.  8vo.  Vienna,  1828. 
Translated  into  English  by  J.  B.  Robebtson,  in  Bohn's  Library,  1848. 
.Esthetic  Works,  translated  by  J.  MuJiINGton,  Bohn's  Standard  Library, 
1849.  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literatare,  translated  by  Dr. 
Black  and  J.  Mobbibon,  Bohn,  1846. 

Augustus  William  Schlegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  his  labours  in  con- 
nection with  Dramatic  Art;  and  especially  for  the  admirable  translation 
of  Shakespeare  that  he  executed  in  connection  with  Tieck. 

The  complete  works  of  Frederick  Schlegel  hare  lately  been  published 
in  19  vols.  8yo.  Vienna  and  Bonn,  1846 ;  and  the  works  of  Augustus 
William,  in  12  vols.  Leips.  1846. 

2  Bom  at  Stavanger  in  Norway,  1773 ;  a  professor  at  Breslau. 

H.  Steffens,  Grundzüge  der  philos.  Naturwissenschaft,  Berl.  1806, 
8yo.,  with  his  other  treatises  on  the  Natural  Sciences :  Ueber  die  Idee 
der  Uniyersitäten,  Berl.  1809,  8yo.  Caricaturen  des  Heiligsten,  Leipz, 
1819—21,  2  Bde.  u.  a.  Anthropologie,  Bred.  1822,  2  Bde.  Von  der 
fi^schen  Theologie  und  dem  wahren  Glauben,  Bresl,  1824,  8yo. 

3  Professor  at  Munich. 

GoBBES,  Aphorismen  fiber  die  Kunst,  etc.  Oohlento,  1804,  Sto. 
Aphorismen  über  Oiganomie,  ebend.  1804,  und  JFVanqf.  1803,  1  Th* 
Exposition  der  Physiologie,  Cohlentz,  1805.  Glauben  und  Wissen, 
Münch,  1805.    Mythe&geachichte,  etc. 
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V.  Troxl&r}  K,  J,  Windkchma/nn^  G,  JS.Schubertf  JF.  J, 
SchelverSj^  (all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Oken,  inclined 

*  Of  the  University  of  Munich. 

Fr.  BaadeB;  Beiträge  zur  Elementarphysiologie,  ffamh.  1797,  8vo. 
ITeber  das  Pythagor.  Quadrat  in  den  Natur,  oder  die  vier  Weltge- 
genden,  Tub.  1799,  u.  a.  Kl.  Schriften  in  den  BeitiUgen  zur  dynam. 
Physik.  Berl.  1809.  später :  Begründung  der  Ethik  durch  die  Physik, 
Munch,  1813.  Ueber  den  Blitz  als  Vater  des  Lichts  an  H.  Jung, 
1815.  Abhandlungen  über  die  Extase ;  Analogie  des  Erkenntniss  und 
des  Zeugungsvermögens;  Ueber  die  Freiheit  der  Intelligenz:  eine 
Bede,  Munch,  Ueber  die  Vierzahl  des  Lebens,  Berl  1819,  8vo.  Sätze 
aus  der  Bildungs- und  Begründungslehre  des  Lebens,  Berl.  1820,  8vo. 
Fermenta  Cognitionis,  I— III  Heft.  Berl.  1822—23.  (The  first  treats 
of  the  origin  of  good  and  evil  in  men).  Ueber  die  Vierzahl  des 
Lebens,  Berl.  1819,  8vo.  Proben  religiöser  Philosophie  älterer  Zeit, 
Leipz.  1826.  8vo.  Vorlesungen  über  rel.  Philos.  im  Gegensatz  der 
irreligiösen  älterer  und  neuerer  Zeit,  Munch.  1827,  8vo. 

*  Professor  at  Munich. 

L.  Oken's  Ueberslcht  des  Grundrisses  des  Systems  der  Naturphilo- 
sophie, und  der  damit  entstehenden  Theorie  der  Sinne,  Franc/,  a.  M, 
(1802)  8vo.  Abriss  des  Systems  der  Biologie,  Qött.  1805.  Ueber  die 
Zeugung,  Hamh.  1805.  Lehrbuch  der  Naturphilosophie,  Jena,  1809, 
sqq.  3  B.  8vo.  n.  Aufl.  1829.  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,  1  und 
8  Th.  Leipz.  1813,  und  Isis. 

*  A  Swiss  physician. 

Tboxleb's  Versuche  in  der  organ.  Physik,  Jena,  1804,  8vo.  Ueber 
das  Leben  und  sein  Problem,  Gott.  1807.  Elemente  der  Biosophie, 
Leipz.  1808.  Blicke  in  das  Wesen  des  Menschen,  Äarau,  1812,  8vo. 
Philosophische  Bechtslehre  der  Natur  und  des  Gesetzes,  etc.  Zürich, 
1820,  8vo.  Naturlehre  des  menschlichen  Erkennens,  oder  Metaphysik, 
Aarau,  1828,  8vo.  ^  A  professor  at  Bonn. 

K.  J.  WnmisoHMANN's  Ideen  zur  Physik,  I  B.  Würz,  und  Bomb. 
1805,  8vo.  Vergl.  Darstellung  des  Begriffij  der  Physik ;  in  ScHELLma's 
neuer  Zeitschr.  für  spec.  Phys.  1  B.  I  Heft.  1802.  Ueber  die  Selbstver- 
Hichtung  der  2ieit,  Heiddb.  1807,  u.  a. 

^  A  professor  at  Munich. 

Schdbebt's  Ansichten  von  der  Nachtseite  der  Naturwissenchaft, 
Dresd.  1808, 8vo ;  neue  Aufl.  1817.  Ahndungen  einer  allg.  Geschichte 
des  Lebens,  Leipz.  3  Th.  1806—20,  8vo.  Symbolik  des  Traums,  etc. 
Bamh.  1814;  2te  Aufl.  1821.  Altes  and  Neues  ans  dem  Gebiet  der 
innem  Seelenkunde,  Leipz.  1816,  8vo.  Die  Urwelt  und  die  Fixsterne, 
Dread.  1822,  8vo. 

*  A  professor  at  Heidelberg. 

SoHELVEBs,  Elemenlarlehre  der  organ.  Natur :  1  Th.  Organomie, 
Oött.  1800.  Philosophie  der  Medicin,  Frcf.  1809,  8vo.  Ueber  das  Ge- 
heimniss  des  Lebens,  1814,  8vo.  Von  den  sieben  Formen  des  Lebens, 
Frqf.  a,  M.  1817,  8vo, 
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to  the  principle  of  Paith),  K,  E.  ScheVmg!^  P.  F,  von 
Walther^  J,  Weber, ^  W,  Nasse  *^  D,  G,  Kieser,  JBlasche,^  etc. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  moral  philosophers  F,  Axt^ 
K,  W.  F.  Solger^  (possessing  more  originality  than  thereat); 
E,  A.  EschenmayeTy  and  J,  J,  Wagner^  (the  two  last  even- 
tually became  opposed  to  Schelling) ;  and  Hegel^  (§  4;24X 
who,  as  weU  as  Krause,  seceded  in  the  end  from  the  tenets 
of  his  master.  The  doctrines  of  Schelling  were  expressly 
taught  by  /.  B,  Schad^^  (§  405) ;  G.  M,  EJein  (the  most 

'  K.  E.  ScHiELLcro^  Ueber  das  Leben  und  seiae  EiBcheinong,  Land» 
shvi,  1806,  8vo. 

2  Waltheb,  Ueber  Geburt,  Daseyn,  und  Tod,  Nürvib.  1807.  Feber 
den  Egoismus  in  der  Natur  ehend.  1807,  n.  a.  Sp.  Physiologie  des 
Menschen,  etc.  Landshvt,  1807 — 8,  8vo. 

3  Webeb'b  Metaphysik  des  Sinnl.  und  Uebersinnl.  Lands.  1801,  8vo. 
Lehrbuch  der  Naturwissenschaft,  Landshut,  1803—4.  Philos.,  Rel., 
und  Christenthum  im  Bünde,  München,  1808—11,  VII  Hfte.  Wissen- 
schaft der  materiellen  Natur,  oder  Dynamik  der  Materie,  MüncJien, 
1821,  u.  a. 

*  Nasse,  lieber  Naturphilosophie,  Freyberg,  1809,  8vo.  Zeitschrift 
für  psych.  j£rzte,  Leipz.  seit  1818. 

»  Blasche,  Üeber  das  Wichtigste,  was  in  der  Naturphilos.  seit  1801 
ist  geleistet  worden,  in  der  Zeitschr.  Isis,  herausgeg.  Von  Oken, 
IX  St.  Jahrg.  1819.  Dessen  Vertheidigung  des  naturphil.  Systems  in 
der  Isis,  1826;  5  Heft,  (gegen  die  Einwürfe  im  Hermes,  XXIV,  von 
Bachmann).  In  Schellingscher  Ansicht  ist  auch  dessen  Theodicee, 
unter  d.  Titel :  Das  Böse  im  Einklänge  mit  der  Weltordung,  Leipz. 
1827,  8vo.  abgeiasst. 

•  Ast's  Grundlinien  der  Philosophie,  Landshut,  1807;  n.  A.  1809. 
System  der  Kunstlehre,  oder  Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  -Ästhetik,  etc., 
Leipz.  1805,  2te  Aufl.  Grundriss  der  Ästhetik,  Landshui,  1807,  und 
Auszug :  Grundlinien  der  ^thetik,  ebend.  1813,  8yo.  Geschichte  der 
Philos.  s.  S.  23. 

7  SoLGEB,  Philofl.  Gespräche:  erste  Sammlung,  Berl.  1817,  8vo. 
Ebwin,  Vier  Gespräche  über  das  Schöne  und  die  Kunst,  Berl.  1815, 
II  Thle.  8yo.  Nachgelassene  Schriften  und  Briefwechsel;  herau^g.von 
lu  TiECK  und  Fb.  von  Baumes,  Leipz.  1826,  II  B.  8vo. 

Solger's  Philosophie,  dargestellt  von  Reinholdt  Schmidt,  1841. 

®  Philosophie  der  Erziehungskunst,  Lc4pz.  1803,  8vo.  Von  der 
Natur  der  Dinge,  Leipz.  1808,  8vo.  System  der  Idealphilosophic, 
Leipz.  1804,  8vo.    His  other  works  will  be  mentioned  below,  §  423. 

^  See  his  Differenz  des  Fichteischen  und  Schelling'schen  Systems  ia 
Beziehung  auf  Reinliold's  Beiträge,  etc.,  Jena,  1801,  8vo.;  and  the 
Critical  Journal  published  conjointly  with  Schelling. 

'°  System  der  Natur-  und  Transcendental  Philosophie,  in  Verbindung 
dargestellt,  Landsh.  1803—4,  II  Thle.  8ro.    His  later  publications 
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faithful  eipositor  of  the  system)* ;  and  reduced  to  a  course 
of  philosophy  by  Ign,  Thanner?  and  Th,  A,  Biomer,^  By 
Zimmer^  and  Büchner^  the  theory  was  applied  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Eeligion  and  Ethics;  and  by  Bachmann*  and 
Nüsslein'*  to  -Esthetics.  The  former  of  these  ended  by 
adopting  other  opinions. 

Among  the  adversaries  of  the  system  were  several  dis- 
tinguished partisans  of  the  theory  of  Kant,  as  well  as  the 

are  :  Institutiones  PhilosophiaB  üniversn,  etc.,  scripsit  Joh.  Sohad, 
F.  I.  Logicam  complectens,  Charkow,  1812.  Institutiones  Juris  Nat. 
ibid,  1814,  8yo. 

1  A  professor  at  Wttrzburg.  Eleik,  Beiträge  zum  Studium  der  Phi- 
losophie als  Wissenschaft  des  All.  nebst  einer  vollst,  und  fassl.  Darstel- 
lung ihrer  Hauptmomente,  Würzb.  1805,  8vo.  Yerstandeslehre,  Bamb. 
1  dl 0.  Versuch,  die  Ethik  als  Wissenschaft  zu  begründen,  etc.,  RudolM, 
1811.  Darstellung  der  Philos.  Religions-  und  Sittenlehre,  JBamb,  und 
Würzb,  1818,  8vo. 

*  A  professor  at  Salzburg.  Thankeb's  Versuch  einer  möglichst 
ÜBUshslichen  Darstellung  der  absoluten  Indentitätslehre,  etc.,  München, 

1810,  8vo.  Handbuch  der  Vorbereitung  und  Einl.  zum  selbst,  wisscn- 
■chaftl.  Stud.  bes.  der  Philosophie.  Erster  formaler  Theil :  die  Denk- 
lehre, München,  1807.  Zweiter  mat.  Theil :  die  Metaphysik,  1808,  8vo. 
Also,  Lehrbuch  der  theoretische  Philosophie  nach  den  Grundsätzen 
der  absoluten  Identitätslehre  für  akad.  Vorles.  I  Th.,  Logik. ;  II.  Th., 
Metaphysik  (auch  mit  dem  Titel :  Logische,  Metaphys.  Aphorismen,  etc.)^ 
ßalzb.  1811—12,  8vo.  Lehr-  und  Handbuch  der  prakt.  Philos.  fUr 
akad.  Vorles.  I  Th.    AUgem.  prakt.  Philos.  und  Naturrecht,  ebend. 

1811,  8vo. 

'  A  professor  at  Amberg.  Rixneb,  Aphorismen  aus  der  Philos.  als 
Leitfaden,  Landshut,  1809,  Svo.  umgearbeitet :  Aphorismen  der 
gesammten  Philos.  zum  Gebr.  seiner  Vorles.  III  Bdchen^  Sidzbach, 
1818,  ff.  8vo. 

^  Zimueb's  Philos.  Beligionslehre,  I  Th.  Lehre  von  der  Idee  des 
Absoluten,  Landshut,  1806,  8vo.  Philos.  Untersuchung  über  den  allg. 
Verfall  des  menschl.  Geschlechts,  ebend,  1809,  8vo. 

*  Buchner,  Ueber  Erkenntniss  und  Philos.,  Landahut,  1806. 
Grundrätze  der  Ethik,  1808,  8vo.  Das  Wesen  der  Keligion,  Dülingen, 
1805,  8vo.    Zweite  Aufl.,  Landsh,  1809. 

^  A  professor  at  Jena.  Bachhann  :  Die  Kunstwissenschaft  in  ihrem 
allg.  Umrisse  dargestellt  fUr  akad.  Vorles.  Jena,  1811,  8vo.  Ueber 
Philos.  und  Kunst,  Jena  u.  Leipz,  1812,  8vo.  (see  bibl.  §§  1, 41).  Von 
der  Verwandtschaft  der  Physik  und  psychol.  Preisschrift.  ütredU  u. 
Leipz,  1821.    System  der  Logik,  Leipz,  1829,  8vo. 

?  NüsSLEm*8  Lebrb.  der  Kunstwissenschaft,  Landshut,  1819,  8vo. 
Grundlinien  der  allg.  Psychologie,  etc..  Maim,  1821, 8vo.  Der  Logik, 
Bamb,  1824,  Svo. 
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«uthora  of  oertain  new  doctrinefl ;  such  as  Sm^artf  Souier- 
vjeky  and  Jaeohi,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
below.  Hie  religious  opinions  of  Schelling  were  especially 
attacked  by  the  theologians ;  who  appear,  however,  to  have 
often  understood  them  but  imperfectly.  Others  (for  in* 
stance  Datdi)  endeayoured  to  apply  them  to  Beligion. 

(Hher  8y8t&m9. 

413.  Fr.  Bouterweh^  an  acute  reasoner  who  had  priffi- 
nalfy  embraced  and  even  given  a  new  exposition  of  thei 
theory  of  Kant,  abjured  the  tenets  of  his  master  from  a 
conviction  that  they  were  not  proof  against  Scepticism,  and 
professed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  partial  character  of 
Eichte's  Idealism.  He  maintained  that  Science  demands 
the  Absolute,  without  which  no  knowledge  nor  even  thought 
k  possible,  inasmuch  as  something  real, — ^a  Being,  or  Esie^ 
—the  Absolute, — ^is  pre-supposed  in  all  demonstration, 
(^this  Absolute  is  the  unknown  X,  which,  according  to  Elant^ 
bes  at  the  bottom  of  all  appearances).  Accordingly  bei 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  his  '  Apodiktik '  the  ineffi- 
dency  of  former  philosophical  systems,  alleging  that  they 
had  attempted  to  arrive  at  cognition  and  conviction  only  by 
mealis  of  mental  conceptions  and  certain  formularies,  with«- 
out  ever  arriving  at  real  and  living  Science.  His  leading 
principles  were,  that  all  Thought  and  Sensation  am  founded 
on  some  real  ground  and  ^«e— the  Absolute ;  which  itself 
is  dependent  on  nothing  else.  Such  an  Esse  is  not  disco» 
Verable  by  Thought^  inasmuch  as  Thought  pre-supposes  its 
existence,  as  something  superior  to  itself.  Consequently,, 
we  are  dnven  to  conclude  either  that  all  Being  is  imaginary 
and  all  Thoue^ht  without  foimdation,  or  that  there  exists  aii 
absolute  facußy  of  cognition,  which  neither ^^Z«  nor  thinks, 
constituting  the  fundamental  principle  of  Eeason  itself,  and. 
by  Tirtue  o?  which  aU  Being  is  demonstrable.  SubsequenÜy 
Bouterwek  retracted  this  doctrine,  and  adopted  a  new 
universal  theory  of  Truth  and  Science,  leading  to.  a  mode- 
mte  system  of  Transcendental  Eationalism,  by  means  of 
the  principle  of  the  Faith  of  JReason  in  itself  ,  He  defined 
t^ie  end  of  philosophy  to  be  the  solution  of  the  enigma  of 
xjatui^o  and.man^  by  mstinguislung  between  the  appearanosi^ 

>  Bom  176(6,  at  Goslar;  died  a  professor  at  GöbtiHgen,  1828. 
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imd  tlie  zealitieB  of  olrjed»,  as  £ir  as  it  is  ftt£ainäble  bf 
unasfflsted  humaii  reason.  This  must  be  effected  bj  a 
system  of  demonstration  (JpoäikHk),  to  which  empiricd 
rsjcholo^  and  Logic  (in  the  popular  sense  (XF  the  term} 
can  contribute  only  the  premises.  This  theory,  like  that  of 
Jaoobi  (§  415),  supposes  all  merely  logical  thought  to  be 
mediate.  All  immediate  knowledge  (without  whidi  all  dü^ 
ewrdve  notions  assume  the  character  of  mediate^  and  con- 
sequently become  nugatory)  is  dependent  on  the  original 
connection  existiog  between  the  powers  of  Thought  and 
the  Internal  Sense  in  the  Vhimtitv  of  Spiritual  life — xsl 
the  oneness  of  the  active  powers  oi  our  nature,  whether 
subjective  or  objective.  Beason  has  confidence  in  herseK 
so  far  as  she  impure  Beason,  and  has  confidence  in  truth. 
IBO  far  as  she  recognises  therein  (by  virtue  of  the  connection 
just  mentioned)  her  own  independent  energy;  and  dis- 
covers in  this  energy  the  germ  of  conceptions,  by  means  of 
which  she  can  elevate  herself  above  sensible  impressions  tv 
the  contemplation  of  the  original  principle  of  all  Existence 
and  Thougnt  (the  idea  of  the  Absolute).  Consequently. 
Truth,  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  (or  the  agree* 
ment  of  our  thoughts  with  the  supersensuous  essences  of 
things,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  all  Thought  and  IJsse), — can  be  cognized  by  reasoot 
immediately.  Metaphysics  (in  connection  with  which  comes 
religious  philosophy  founded  on  reliffious  sentiment)  com«' 
plete  the  scientific  development  of  this  idea  by  instructing 
us  hyvofa/r  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  possible 
to  the  human  mind.  Philosophical  Ethics  and  Natural 
Law  are  connected  with  the  theoretical  department  of  Phi- 
losophy by  means  of  Universal  Practical  Philosophy. 

The  subject  of  Natural  Eight  forms  a  special  chapter  in 
philosophical  Ethics,  in  which  Bight  is  treated  as  a  reason- 
able tiüe,  in  virtue  of  which  man,  as  a  moral  being,  lays 
daim  to  all  the  external  conditions  appertaining  to  mm,  in 
all  things  relating  to  virtue  and  justice. 

Bouterwek  also  laboured  to  establish  a  system  of  ^- 
thetics  on  psychological  prinpiples,  and  independent,  to  4 
certain  extent,  of  Philosophy. 

Fb.  Boutebwee,  Aphorismen,  den  Freunden  der  Yemnnftkritik 
nach  East's  Lehre  vorgelegt,  QqU,,  1798,  Svo.    Psolus  BeptiipLius :  oder 
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die  letzten  Qeheinmlne  des  ElensiiL  Priesten.  (Fhilos.  Boman),  Balte, 
1795,  II  Thle.  8to.  Idee  einer  allgmeinen  Apodiktik,  etc.  OoiL  1799, 
XI  Th.  8to.  Anfangsgründe  der  speculativen  Philosophie,  OöU.  1800, 
8to.  Die  Epochen  der  Vernunft  nach  der  Idee  der  Apodiktik,  OdtL 
1802,  8to.  Anleitung  cur  Philosophie  der  Naturwissenschaft,  €^, 
1808,  Syo.    Neues  Museum  der  Philosophie  und  Literatur,  herausge- 

Sben  Yon  F.  Boütkbwik,  OoU.  1808.  Immanuel  Kant :  ein  Denkmal, 
amburg,  1805.  Dialogen,  Erste  Sammlung.  Halle,  1798.  Fnnf 
kosmopoUtanische  Briefe,  Jfierl,  1794.  Kleine  Schriften  philoao* 
phischen,  SBsthetischen  und  literarischen  Inhalts,  OöU.  1818.  Bnefe 
an  Theokies  (über  SeelengrÖsse)  Berlin,  1792.  ^Esthetik,  Leipz,  1806, 
II  Th. ;  8te  Aufl.  1 824,  8to.  Ideen  zur  Metaphysik  des  Schien ;  in  vier 
Abhandl.  ehend,  1807,  8to.  Praktische  Aphorismen ;  Grundältze  za 
einem  neuen  Systeme  der  moral.  Wissenschaften,  Leipz.  1808.  Lehr- 
bach der  Philos.  Yorkentnisse  (Allgemeine  Elnl.,  Psychologie  und 
Logik  enthaltend  ;  sollte  an  die  Stelle  der  angeführten  Anfangsgrunde 
treten.)  G'dtt,  1810,  8to.;  2te  Ausg.  1820,  8to.  Lchrb.  der  Philos. 
Wissenschaften,  nach  einem  neuem  Systeme  entworfen,  II  Thle.  Oott, 
1818,  8to.  2te  verm.  und  yerb.  Auflage,  e(en(£.  1820,  8to.  (the  part 
relating  to  religious  philosophy  being  entirely  re-written).  Beligion 
der  Vernunft,  etc,  ebend,  1824,  8vo. 

414.  C,  O.  BardilP^  endeavoured  to  make  The  Absolute 
the  basis  of  all  philosophy  on  a  new  principle.  He  believed 
himself  to  have  detected  such  an  one  in  Thought,  and 
sought  to  constitute  Logic  the  source  of  real  cognition; 
elevating  it  to  the  rank  of  Metaphysics.  Hobbes,  and  the 
physician  Leidenfirost  (in  his  Oonfessio,  1793),  had  already 
represented  Thought  as  calculation,  but  Bardili  was  the 
first  to  imagine  that  he  could  discover  in  Thought  per  se 
(contemplated  under  its  formul  character),  a  real  existence ; 
nay,  even  the  essence  of  the  Deity.  The  nature  of  Thought 
is  such,  that  while  it  continues  always  the  same  it  is  capable 
of  infinite  repetition  and  multiplication.  It  is  A  quatenus 
A,  in  A  : — Identity,  Thought  as  Thought  is  neither  Sub- 
ject nor  Object,  nor  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other ; 

ut  their  common  elementary  principle,  in  which  the  con- 
ceptions and  judgments  of  the  mind  have  their  origin,  being 
at  the  same  time  an  inünitivus  determinans  and  a  determu 
natum.  This  principle  of  .Thought,  however,  determineg 
nothing  until  applied  to  something  else,  that  is,  to  Matter ; 
which  IS  a  necessary  postulate  of  the  system.  The  charac- 
teristics of  Thought,  as  thought,  are  Unity  in  Plurality : 

*  Bom  at  Blaubeuem,  1761 ;  died  at  Stnttgard,  1808. 
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—Identity.  The  cbaracteristics  of  Matter  are  Diversity 
and  Multiplicity.  Thought,  the  First  and  Absolute  prin- 
ciple, is  not  determined  by  Matter ;  but  vice  versa,  the  latter 
by  it.  The  application  of  Thought  to  Matter  brings  with  it 
a  judgment  in  the  thing  thought ;  1.  as  something  real  ap- 
prehended by  the  mind  (B — EeaHty).  2.  as  a  mere  con- 
ception of  the  mind  (B — Possibility).  The  agreement  of 
Thought  with  Matter  constitutes  Beauty,  which  is  only  a 
more  express  determination  of  the  Possible.  Thus,  in  the 
conception  of  every  object,  pure  possibility  and  reality  per- 
form the  fimctions  of  arithmetical  factors.  Ood  is  pure 
possibility  repeating  itself  in  every  thing  and  determining 
every  thought,  the  first  foundation  of  all  truth,  and  conse- 
quently also  of  logic« 

Bardili  styled  his  obscure  and  empty  abstraction  a  Primary 
Logic,  and  announced  its  pretensions  with  considerable  osten- 
tation, but  without  much  success.^  The  system  of  Bational 
Eealism  it  was  designed  to  support  was  no  less  unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding  the  subtle  analysis  of  Eeinhold  (§  398.) 
About  the  same  time  many  systematic  essays  appeared, 
which  were  either  too  eccentric  and  obscure,  or  too  shallow 
to  answer  the  demands  of  science.  Of  this  number  was  the 
Archinietria  of  the  ingenious  Swede,  Th,  Tlunnld,*  which 

'  Bardhj^s  Grundriss  der  ersten  Logik,  gereinigt  von  den  Irrthu- 
mem  der  bisherig.  Logik,  besonders  der  Kantischen,  StvUg,  1800,  8vo. 
Philosophische  Elementarlehre,  I  Heft.  Landsh.  1802;  II  Heft,  1806, 
Svo.  Beitiftge  zur  Beurtiieilung  des  gegenwärtigen  Zoständes  der 
Vemunftlehre,  Landsh,  2  vols.  8vo.  1802—1806. 

At  an  earlier  period  Bardili  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  acute 
thinker  by  his  Epochen  der  vorzuglichten  philosophischen  Begriffe, 
I  Th.  Haile,  1788,  8vo.  Sophylus :  oder  Sittlichkeit  und  Natur,  als 
Fundament  der  Weltweisheit,  ebend,  1794.  Allgemeine  praktische 
Philosophie,  ebend.  1795.  lieber  die  Gesetze  der  Ideenassociation, 
ebend,  1796,  and,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Begriffs  von  der  Willens- 
freiheit (gegen  FoBBEBo),  StuUg,  1796.  Briefe  Über  den  Ursprung 
der  Metaphysik  (anonym.)  Altena,  1798, 8vo. 

3  Died  a  professor  at  Greifswald,  1 808.  Maximum,  sive  Archimetria. 
Berol,  1799, 8vo.  He  defines  it  as,  Generalis  critica  Tanti  et  Totiuä  .* 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  he  finds  in  the  necessity  of  thus  thinking. 
There  are  only  true  objects ;  all  error  and  all  difference  of  cognition 
consists  in  the  quantum  ( Wieviel),  His  Philosophisches  Glaubenabe- 
kentniss  appears  to  have  been  suppressed  by  authority.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Upsala,  8vo.  1819. 
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nhm  meryÜai^  fo  tba  theotj  of  Ibgnitiides,  contsmms 
^anaj  eccentric  ideas,  afterwards  developed  by  others ;  aiu 
•  ike  '  Epictitique'  of  F.  Berg^  who  assumes  Logical  Wal 

as  the  kej  to  the  nature  of  all  Beauty;  and  lastly,  the 
^iitogether-praetical  Philosophy,'  of  Eüekerfi  and  Weis^ 
.<§  4X6).     The  labours  oi  J.  H.  Abieki^  are  not  moie 

deseryine  of  spedfication;  consisting  in  a  compilation  of  the 
.  works  ofothers,  in  which  nothing  but  the  phraseology  is  his 

own. 


PHILOSOPHY  OP  SBNTIMBNT  AND  BELIEF. 

JaeoKa  Theory  of  B^^f, 

'     415.  A  friend  of  Hamann  (§  395),  B,  J7.  JaeoUf  ad- 
vanced a  theory  totally  at  yariance  with  the  Critical  and 
-Dogmatical  systems  whicb  then  diyided  the  philosophical 
'World,  and  alhed  to  the  more  noble  kind  of  mysticism.    He 

*  possessed  a  profound  and  religions  mind,  with  Uyely  and 
'genial  powers  of  expression  and  a  sincere  hatred  of  the  empty 
'^formularies  of  system-makers.  The  last  principle  he  earned 
'so  far  as  almost  to  show  himself  an  enemy  of  philosophical 
:  reason  itself,  from  a  conyiction  that  a  consistent  dogmatical 

theory,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  which  admitted  no  truth  without 
demonstration,  could  conduct  only  to  Determinism  and  Pon- 
.tiieism ;  while  the  Critical  theory,  by  its  prejudice  in  &your 
<»f  demonstrative  and  mediate  kiKvwledge,  was  led  to  reject  all 
cognitions  of  supersensuous  objects,  without  being  able  to 
^Dstablish  their  i^dity  by  means  of  practical  rationial  belief. 

*  >  BcKO,  Epikritik  der  Philosophie,  Amt^odt  a.  RudoUt,  1805. 

-   *  Jos.  RtJCKEBT,  der  Realismus,  oder  Gnmdzuge  zu  einer  durchaus 

•praktischen  Philos.  Leipz,  1801. 

"  '  Chr.  Weiss,  Winke  über  eine  durchaus  prakt.  Philos.  ehencL  1801. 

^Lehrbuch  der  Logik,  ehend.  1801,  8yo. 

^  Abicht's  Revidirende  Kritik  der  Speculativen  Yemunft,  Ättenh, 

.1799^1801,  II  Th.  8to.     System  der   Elementarphilosophte,  oder 

'T«rgtiindige  Naturlehre  des  Erkentniss-  Gefühls  und  d.  Willenskraft^ 
:Brlanff.  1798,  8to.    Psychol.  Anthropol.  I  Abth.  ßrl  1831.     Enc^- 

Jdopttdie  der  Philos.  Prkf,  1804,  8to.     Verbesserte  Logik,  oder  Wahr- 

•hsitswissensefaaft,  FüHh.  1802,  Svo. 

s   •  Born,  at  Düsseldorf,  1743;  became  in  1804  president  of  Che  Aca- 
demy of  Munich,  and  died  1S19.  - 
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He  was  thus  led  to  found  all  philosoj^^oal  kiQWledge  on 
Belief;  which  he  describes  as  an  instinct  of  reüfion,-^^ 
sort  of  knowledge  produced  by  an  immediate  feeling  of 
the    mind, — a   direct  apprehension  without  proof  of  the 
touö  and  Supersensuous ;  drawing  at  the  same  time  a  ci^ar 
distinction  between  such  belief  and  that  which  is  poniivtei 
All  knowledge  gives  us  onlj  a  secondhand'  conviction.    The 
external  world  is  revealed  to  us  by  means  of  the  external 
isenses;  but  objects  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  such  as 
the  Deity,  Providence,  Eree-will,  Immortality,  and  Morality; 
Süce  revealed  to  us  by  an  mtemal  sen^e,  the  organ  of  Truth  j 
.which  assumed  at  a  later  date  the  title  of  Eieason,  as  being 
the  faculty  adapted  for  the  apprehension  of  Truth.    This 
twofold  revelation    (of  the  material  and  the    immaterial 
worlds)  awakens  man  to  self-consciousness,  with  a  feeling  of 
his  superiority  to  external  Nature,  or  a  sense  of  Free-will  * 
Man  cognizes  God  and  Freedom  immediately  through  the 
reason.    In  the  same  manner  Jacobi  would  found  the  priur 
H3iples  of  Morality  on  Sentiment.    Eeason,  as  the  faculty  of 
the  Ideas,  which  reveal  themselves  to  the  Internal  Sense, 
supplies  philosophy  with  its  materials :  the  Und^rstaxxdingy 
K)T  the  faculty,  of  logical  conceptions,  ^ves  these  a  form.   ,  It 
is  thus  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in  his  later  works.    He 
admits  the  great  merit  of  Sunt  in  destroying  the  vain  labour 
of  theorists,  and  establishing  a  pure  system  of  practical  phi- 
losophy, but  differs  from  hiöi  by  asserting  that  not  only 
practiced  but  also  theoretical  cognitions,  relative  to  real  but 
•supersensuous  objects,  are  immediate ;  and  alleges  that  thp 
<  Critical  system  annihilates  not  only  rational  but  also  sensar 
-tional  apprehension  {Wahrnehmung),    At  the  same  time  he 
'maintains  the  impossibility  of  any  genuine  philosophical 
'Science.     Jacobi  at  first  expressed  Mmself  somewhat  oth 
•seurely  on  this  principle  of  an  internal  revelation  and  conse- 
«quent  belief,  the  corner-stone  of  his  system.    In  consequence 
of  this  obscurity  arose  a  multitude  of  objections  and  misap- 
:  prehensions,  which  were  also  provoked  by  his  neglecting  tp 
iäiBcriminate  accurately  between  Beason  and  Understanding; 
^and  by  the  opposition  between  his  theistical  theory  of  Belief 
"imd  Sensation  and  the  systems  of  his  contemporaries ;  as 

*     >  J.  O.  Reiche,  Kationis  qua  Fr.  H.  Jacobi  e  libertatiB  notion«  Bei 
^«kktentiün  evineit,  Ezpoaitio  et  Oensoni»  p.  L  Qli^ng,  1821^,  8vo. 
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well  as  the  want  of  syatematic  arrangement  it  betrayed. 
We  must  not  however  be  blind  to  the  indiiect  Services  wnidi 
he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  in  €hermany. 

For  Jacobi'8  vritings  on  Spinoza»  in  answer  to  Mendelsaolin,  see 
above,  §  338  (bibl.) 

His  other  works  are : 

Of  David  Hume  and  of  Faith ;  or  Idealism  and  Bealism,  Brevem, 
1787,  8to.,  new  ed.  (Hm,  1795.  Letter  to  Fichte,  Hamburg,  1799, 
8vo.  On  the  undertalcing  of  Criticism  to  convert  Reason  into  Under- 
standing, in  the  3rd  number  of  the  Memoirs  of  Bbinhold  on  the 
state  of  philosophy  in  the  19th  century,  Hamburg,  1801 — 3.  Some 
letters  against  Schelling,  published  in  consequence  of  the  book  of 
Koeppen,  entitled :  The  doctrine  of  Schelling ;  or,  what  is  in  the  end 
the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  Nothing?  1807,  8vo.  Of  Divine 
Things,  8vo.  Leipz,  1811.  See  above,  the  work  of  Schelling  in  reply 
to  the  latter.  See  algo  the  articles  of  Faedebio  ScHLxaED,  in  his  Ger- 
man Museum,  1812 — 13. 

Complete  Works.  These  contain,  besides  the  works  above  indicated, 
the  celebrated  philosophical  romances  of  Jacobi,  5  vols. ;  the  4th  is 
divided  into  3  parts,  8vo.  Leipzig,  1812 — 22.  The  2nd  volume  con- 
tains  an  interesting  introduction  to  his  philosophy,  and  the  4th  hia 
.correspondence  with  Hamann,  published  by  Fred.  Roth. 

On  Jacobi,  see  Schlegel's  Characteristiken  und  Kritiken,  tom.  1. 

Jacobi,  nach  seinem  Leben,  Lehren,  und  Wirken,  dargestellt  von 

SOHLIOHTIOBOLLy  WXILLEB,  Und  ThIEBSCH,  1819. 


ITisw  Developments  of  the  Fhilosophtf  of  Sentiment 

416.  The  doctrine  of  Jacobi  found  numerous  adherents^ 
especially  among  men  accustomed  to  raise  faith  and  sentiment 
above  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul.  But  the  yaguenes» 
that  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  philosophy,  in  con» 
nection  with  the  relations  that  exist  between  the  under* 
'standing  and  the  reason,  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  & 
kind  of  schism  amongst  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  its 
development.  Some  of  them  considered  ideas  as  revelations, 
of  the  Deity,  through  the  medium  of  perception,  and  th€^ 
attributed  these  ideas  to  reason,  as  to  their  special  faculty ; 
they  maintained  moreover  that  notions  play  a  completely 
negative  part  in  connection  with  ideas :  that  is  to  say,  that 
ideas  could  neither  be  reached,  conceived,  nor  expressed  by 
means  of  notions;  that  they  manifest  themselves  in  senti-» 
meat  alone ;  and  lastly  thatbelief  precedes  and  exceeds  all 
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knowledge.  Others  conceded  more  to  notions;  and  made 
philosophy  to  consist  in  the  oneness  of  the  reason  and  of 
the  understanding ;  a  oneness  that,  according  to  them, 
would  derive  its  substance  from  reason,  and  its  form  from 
the  understanding.  This  last  opinion  was  adopted  by 
Jacobi  himself,  but  only  in  his  later  years.  Amongst  the 
advocates  of  the  former  of  these  doctrines  must  be  included 
M'ederic  £ceppen,  a  professor  at  Landshut,  and  afterwards 
at  Erlangen,  a  spiritual  writer,  and  the  author  of  an  excel- 
lent digest  of  the  system  of  this  school.  To  the  second 
party  belong  the  labours  of  James  Salat  Koeppen,  a  friend 
and  disciple  of  Jacobi,  starts  &om  the  idea  of  freedom. 
According  to  him,  liberty  is  a  power  that  determines  itself, 
and  takes  its  start  from  itself;  it  is  consequently  a  primarj 
cause,  the  substratum  of  aU  existence ;  in  a  word,  Being^ 
properly  so  called.  But  at  the  same  time.  Freedom  is  per- 
lectly  inconceivable  to  the  understanding;  nay,  its  very 
possibility  cannot  be  clearly  perceived,  or  its  reality  demon- 
strated :  it  is  a  fact  of  knowledge  and  of  activity,  perceived 
immediately,  intuitively.  Necessity  is  an  order  established 
by  liberty.  An  unlimited,  an  absolute  liberty,  is  the  Divine 
Being.  Eeason  is  the  faculty  that  is  cognizant  of  liberty. 
The  nature  of  human  Individuality  consists  in  the  relation 
between  the  exterior  and  the  interior.  By  this  relation, 
liberty  is  limited  in  man.  Every  philosophy  is  consequently 
diMilktic,  It  is  this  dualism  that  causes  the  eternal  and 
unavoidable  contradiction  of  the  science.  It  would  follow, 
moreover,  from  this,  strictly,  speaking,  that  philosophy  is 
impossible;  and  that  scientific  pretension,  properly  so 
called,  is  always  destined  to  rebound  for  ever  vainly  on 
itself.  The  writings  of  Koeppen,  like  those  of  Jacobi, 
whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  the  substance  of  their 
doctrine,  must  be  classed  among  the  works  that  have  exerted 
a  salutary  influence  on  the  philosophy  of  our  times,  in  as 
far  as  they  combat  the  authority  of  scholastic  philosophy  and 
blind  dogmatism ;  and  that  we  find  in  them  a  lively,  develop- 
ment of  numerous  ideas,  some  of  which  are  original,  and 
others  borrowed  from  Platonism.*    We  must  also  place  in 

>  Fbed.  EospFBxr,  Of  Bevclation  considered  in  relation  with  the  philo* 
flophy  of  Kant  and  of  Fichte,  Hamburg,  1797,  2nd  edit  1S04.  Th» 
Art  of  Living«  Hamburg,  1801.    Tho  doctrine  of  Schelling,  &c.  (i 
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ttisacbool  Oaeianie  Weitter^ ufAenA,  of  Jieöbi,  aBayarian 
ieciet  coimdUor,  secretarj  of  the  Academy  (tf  Sciences,  and 
director  of  the  public  schools  of  Munich,  who  died  in  1826^ 
as  well  as  Chrima»  Wein^  a  school  and  regency  councillor 
at  Merseburg,  whose  psychologiad  reseaiches  aze  deserving 
of  notice. 

Progren  of  the  School  of  Jaedbi, 

J.  Salat,  On  the  Spirit  of  Philosophy,  Syo.  Munich,  180S.  Besaon 
snd  Understanding,  2  parte,  8to.  TiUnngen,  1808.  On  the  CauBos  of 
the  cooling  of  Minda  in  Gennaaj  concerning  Philoeophj,  LaneMtiut, 
1810.  On  a  bright  hope  that  appears  in  &TOQr  of  Philoeophy,  ibid, 
Jfonl  Philosophy,  ibid.  1810;  2nd  edit,  revised,  2  vols.  Landshut, 
181S-U.  The  PhiloBophy  of  Religion,  8vo.  t6t<;.  1811.  Explication 
of  some  important  pointe  of  Philosophy,  with  observations  on  the  new 
d&cussion  between  Jacobi,  Schelling,  and  Fred.  Schlegel,  8to.  Lemd- 
shvt,  1812.  On  the  connection  of  Histoiy  and  Philosophy  in  general 
Jurisprudence,  Stdzback,  1817.  Sketch  of  Philosophy  and  of  Beligion, 
^TO.  SuhUntch,  1819.  Socrates;  or.  On  the  new  opposition  between 
Christianity  and  Philosophy,  8yo.  ibid.  1820.  The  general  principles 
of  nniversal  Philosophy,  considered  from  the  ground  of  the  amelio- 

I  406).  Tarious  works,  1806.  On  the  End  of  Philoeophy,  Munich, 
1807^8.  Guide  to  Logic,  LandshiU,  1809.  Sketch  of  Natural 
"Bight,  ibid.  1809.  Digest  of  the  nature  of  Philosophy,  Nuremherg, 
'1819.  (Against  this  work  there  appeared  a  work  from  the  pen  of 
TiasD.  SoHAVBEBSBB,  entitled :  Criticism  of  the  work  called.  Digest 
Ac.,  witii  a  theoiy  proposed  by  the  author,  Nuretnberg,  1818,  8vou 
PhiloBophy  of  Ghristianism,  2  parte,  Leipz.  1818 — 12.  Political 
^Science,  according  to  the  principles  of  Plato,*  t^tcf.  1819.  Letters  to  a 
Friend  on  books  and  the  world,  2  vols.  ibid.  1820 — 23. 

1  Wkilleb,  (see  §§87  and  897  for  seyeral  of  his  woiks)  Introduction 
to  a  free  examination  of  philosophy,  MttnvA,  1804,  8to.  Understand- 
ing and  Reason,  ibid.  1806.  Ideas  towards  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Beligioas  Faith,  8  vols.  Mtmieh,  1808—14,  Of  Virtue,  as  the 
^rst  of  arte ;  a  development  of  some  pointe  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of 
high  psychology.  Fundamental  Observations  on  Psychology,  ibid, 
1817,  8vo.  Academic  [Dissertation]  on  morality  considered  as  a 
'  <lynamic,  Munich,  1821,  4to.  Little  Writings,  Jtc  ibid,  1822->2e. 
*At  a  previous  epoch  Weiller  had  written  t  Of  Humanity  in  ite  present 
and  future  stete,  ibid,  1799.  Essay  on  a  plan  of  knowledge  tior  youth, 
pnd.  1800.  Essay  on  a  complete  system  of  the  Art  of  Education^ 
ibid.  1802—5,  8vo.,  2  paria. 

• :  ^  OHBiac.  WiiflS:  Of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  man 
«can  arrive  at  Him,  8vo.  Ldpz,  1812.  He  had  previously  published  « 
'Bsiwiaiffheii  on  the  nature  and  activity  /ol  the  Human.  SouL 
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ration  of  the  human  race,  8yo.  Munich^  1820.  Manoal  of  Pf^chology, 
ibid.  Moral  Science,  first  or  second  branch  of  Philosophy,  8rd  edit, 
partly  improved,  ibid.  1821.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion,  second  or 
third  branch  of  Philoaophy,  2nd  edit,  entirely  improved,  ib^id,  1821. 
^EiBsayg  on  Supematuralifim  and  Mysticism,  8vo.  Sulzb,  1823.  Manual 
of  Morality,  8vo.  Munich,  1824.  Elements  of  Beligious  Philosophy; 
Suhsbaeh,  1810.  Elements  of  Moral  Philosc^hy,  of  General  Philo- 
sophy, of  Psychological  Anthropology,  Jdttni^,  1827. 

The  following  works  have  been  published  in  opposition  to  some  of 
'Mb  doctrines :  On  the  art  of  coining  words  and  creating  an  illusion :  a 
«npplement  to  the  Philosophical  Writings  of  M.  Salat,  and  especially 
to  his  Socrates,  Aviberg,,  1821.  In  reply  to  this  satire  there  appeared : 
Kew  reflexions  on  the  art^  etc.  dedicated  to  M.  Salat,  8vo.  1821. 

t 

'  417.  James  Salat^  bom  in  1766,  at  Abbtsgemund,  prc^- 
■fessor  of  philosophy  at  Landshut,  in  his  half  didactic,  naif 
'polemical  works,  makes  the  int&ntal  revelation  of  divirä 
•tbings  the  basis  of  bis  philosophy.  The  Objectiye,  according 
'to  tms  philosopher,  appears  at  first  as  the  object  of  pbilo- 
sopby,  afterwards  as  the  natural  disposition  of  men  for 
pbilosophy.  This  natural  disposition  develops  itself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  on  the  revelation  of  divine  things, 
which  itself  precedes  all  subjective  activity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revelation,  the  soul  seizes  hold  of  and  recog- 
nises divine  things  ;  only  this  cognition  is  not  a  logical  act, 
but  a  realisation  of  these  same  divine  things,  taking  place 
'in  the  depths  of  our  soul,  and  having  its  starting-point  in 
the  will. 

After  that  divine  things  are  conceived,  the  next  object  is, 
•to  understand  them  and  to  render  them  intelligible.    The 
Understanding  steps    in   here,  supported  on  philosophy. 
"Metaphysics  are  nothing  but  philosophy  considered  scienti- 
fically; Logic,  Anthropology,  and  even  the  criticism  of  the 
faculty  ol  cognition,  only  constitute  a  propaedeutic.    In  the 
•  same  way  that  man  may  be  regarded  under  three  aspects, 
•philosophy  also  is  divided  into  three  branches :  moral  philo- 
'flophjr,  the  philosophy  of  natural  law,  and  the  philosophy  of 
HfeBgion.     jBh'ederie  A»  AneiHottf  councillor  of  the  Secret 
/Legation  at  Berlin,  and   Cfh.  Aug,   Clodius,  professor  at 
Leipsic,  approximate  in  their  ideas  to  Jacobi,  without,  how* 
;<Tcr,  belonging  to  his  school. 
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Änti-dogmoHtm  of  SehmUe. 

418.  JEmeBt  Schuhe^  an  Aulic  conncOlor  and  professor  at 
Göttingen,  bom  in  1761,  at  Heldrungen  in  Thunngia^ 
proved  with  great  sagacity  the  insufficiency  of  the  theory  of 
Eeinhold  (§  398)  concerning  the  feumlW  of  representation; 
and  in  the  same  way  that  Jacobi  had  rormerly  opposed  lua 
Doctrine  of  Faith  to  systematic  philosophy,  in  like  manner 
Schulze  opposed  his  criticism  of  theoretic  philosophy  to  this 
same  philosophy,  with  the  view  of  destroying  the  Dlusions  of 
an  imaginary  knowledge,  and  to  favour,  on  a  more  extended 

Elan  tl^  tlutt  of  Kant,  the  knowledge  of  reason  in  itself, 
y  discovering  the  essential  error  of  every  philosophy. 
!From  his  various  researches,  Schulze  came  to  the  oondusioxi 
that  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  be  an  object 
of  knowledge ;  that  every  philosophy  that  proposes  to  make 
known  this  origin  is  impossible ;  that  all  the  statements  given 
forth  by  the  different  schools  on  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge are  only  empty  and  fantastic  concepnons ;  lastly,  that 
we  must  confine  our  curiosi^  to  the  examination  of  the 
elements  of  our  cognitions,  of  their  distinction,  and  of  the 
laws  that  determine  the  relation  of  our  conviction  with 
the  different  kinds  of  our  knowledge  (Critique,  p.  253, 
part  I).  These  are  the  fundamental  pursuits  of  the  seep- 
ticism  of  Schulze,  or,  as  he  styled  it,  his  Antt-dogmatiim^ 
which  is  based  on  a  natural  and  necessary  disposition  of  the 
human  mind.  This  .scepticism  acknowledged,  therefore,  the 
facts  of  Consciousness,  and  even  maintained  that  it  belonged 
to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  to  acknowledge  Con- 
sciousness to  be  what  it  is,  -  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  it. 

As  a  deduction  from  ulterior  observations,  Schulze  ends 
by  narrowing  more  and  more  the  limits  of  his  scepticism. 
Thus,  whilst  denying  the  possibility  of  certain  criteria  of 
truth,  or  of  the  agreement  of  our  cognitions  with  their 
objects,  he  granted  to  the  human  mind  the  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning what  relates  to  the  disposition  of  our  fisbculty  of 
cognition  in  general,  and  of  distmguishing  it  from  all  that 
is  only  individual  TEnc,  §  17).  Later,  being  convinced  of 
the  insufficiency  ox  scepticism,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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research  of  the  origin  of  certitude,  of  the  development  and 
of  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  in  conformitj  with  the 
exact  rules  of  natural  observation  (Psychological  Anthropo- 
logy, drd  edit.).  His  actual  ideas  approach  considerably 
the  doctrines  of  Jacobi,  and  agree  with  those  of  the  philo- 
sophers  who  acknowledge  Plato  as  their  head,  distinguish 
Beason  &om  the  Understanding,  and  see  in  Eeason  the 
source  of  supersensuous  knowledge,  and  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  solution  of  the  real  problems  of  philosophy. 
It  id  according  to  different  phages  of  sentiment,  that 
faculty  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals, 
that  Schulze  divides  philosophy  into  four  principal  branches, 
namely,  1st.  Theoretical  Philosophjr,  or  Metaphysics,  em- 
bracing the  development  of  the  religious  feeling ;  2nd.  Prac- 
tical Philosophy,  comprising  Ethics,  Polity,  and  the  Morality 
of  nations,  iBmbracing  the  moral  feeling  (for  he  does  not  admit, 
like  Bouterwek,  a  special  natu^ral  law,  see  §  413,  note) ; 
8rd.  Logic,  in  the  acceptation  of  the  ancients,  embracing 
the  intellectual  feeling;  and  finally,  Esthetics,  embracing 
the  feeling  of  the  beautiful.  He  regards  modem  logic 
(formal  logic)  as  well  as  empirical  psychology,  as  nothing 
more  than  the  propsBdeutics  or  initiatory  preparation  of 
philosophy. 

Gottlieb  Ebnest  Schulze,  Some  Observations  on  the  religious  philo- 
BOphy  of  Kant^  Kid,  1795.  On  the  highest  aim  in  the  study  of 
Philosophy,  Leipz.  1789.  Elements  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences, 
1788-90,  2  vols.  870.  (Enesidemus  (see  §  406).  Criticism  of  Theo- 
retical Philosophy,  Hamb.  1801,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  principal  motives 
of  Scepticism  in  relation  to  human  knowledge,  in  the  Museum  of 
BouTEBWEK,  vol.  Ill,  2nd  number.  Principles  of  General  Logic, 
Helmstadt,  1802;  4th  edit,  corrected,  1822.  Guide  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  Civil  Law  and  of  Penal  Law,  OöU.  1813. 

A  controversial  article  appeared  against  the  scepticism  of  Schulze, 
entitled :  The  relation  of  Scepticism  to  Philosophy,  &c.  in  the  Critical 
Journal  of  Sohellinq  and  of  Heqel,  tom.  L 

Schulze  published,  moreover :  An  Encyclopeedia  of  the  Philosophical 
Sciences;  for  the  use  of  his  students,  OöU.  1814;  8rd  edit.  8vo.  1824. 
In  it  will  be  found  a  complele  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  author. 
Physical  Anthropology,  OöU,  8vo.  1816;  2nd  edit.  1819;  drd  edit 
1826.    Philosophical  MoraUty,  8vo.  Gott.  1817. 
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419.  BesideB  Booterwek  and  Schabe,  «/bin  SMeriö 
Borharif  bom  at  Oldenbuig,  profeaeor  at  Kömgaberg,  and 
particularly  excited  by  Fiebte,  haa  developed  peculiar  opi- 
aioius  opposed  to  the  ^;reaier  part  of  the  existing  s jstemB, 
and  whim  he  haa  auceiiictly  consigned  to  posterity  in  sereral 
treotisea  under  a  polemical  form.  He  wishes  philosophy  to 
abandon  the  psyäiological  direction  which  has  been  eno» 
neously  ]^raiaed  in  modem  times.  According  to  him,  to 
attonpt  to  measure  the  Umibs  of  the  £Msulty  of  oo^tion, 
and  to  criticise  metaphysics,  ia  to  have  tiie  strange  illusioii 
of  thinldne  that  the  faculty  of  cognition  is  more  easy  to 
understand  than  the  object  itself  with  which  metaphysica 
concerns  itself:  this  illusion  is  so  mudi  the  greater,  since' 
all  the  conceptions  by  means  of  which  we  represent  ta 
ourselves  tiie  fiiculty  of  cognition,  proceed  fiom  a  met^ 
phymcal  source.  The  psychological  premises  on  which  the 
critunsm  is  based  are  for  the  most  port  obtained  surrep- 
titiously.  Philosophy  is  an  elaboration  of  conceptions, 
Cfdled  K)rth  by  the  collection  of  observations  relatmg  to 
these  same  conceptions.  Its  method  is  Üie  method  of  relo' 
tians;  that  is  to  say,  a  method  that  consists  in  seeking  for  the 
ideas  necessary  to  complete  an  order  of  thoughts :  it  starts 
from  the  supposition  of  contradictions  in  a  given  object — 
contradictions  that  push  you  on  to  a  higher  degree  ia 
thought.  The  elaboration  of  conceptions  consists  sometimes 
in  their  elucidation  and  explication ;  h^ice  logic  fireed  from  all 
psychological  mixture :  at  other  times,  it  consists  in  cutting 
ouy  in  connecting,  and  completing — hence  metaphysics ;  when 
the  author  sometimes  returns  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Meat». 
Psychology,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Eeli^ous  Philosophy, 
are  in  his  eyes  parts  of  applied  metaphysics.  The  science 
of  ideas,  united  to  a  judgment  competent  to  approve  or 
condemn,  is  ^Esthetics,  which,  applied  to  a  given  object,  is 
distributed  in  a  series  of  doctrines,  among  wmch  that  which 
bears  the  character  of  necessity,  has  received  the  name  of 
4^e  doctrine  of  duties  and  of  virtue  (Practical  Philosophy). 
In  these  different  parties,  the  author  develops  views  that 
are  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  evidence  a  great  sagacity, 
but  which  often  become  obscure  on  account  of  their  brevity, 
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and  require  meditation ;  as  for  instance,  his  tbeory  of  the 
destruction  and  nreseiyation  of  Natures,  in  liis  speculatiye 
psychology  founaed  on  mathematics,  and  his  theory  of  repre^ 
sentations  considered  as  forces.  It  is  proper  to  notice  his 
criticism  of  the  principles  at  present  dominant  in  psy-] 
cholosy,  his  critique  of  Sjmt's  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  his 
own  determinative  or  necessarian  doctrine  (in  the  sense  of 
Leibnitz)  on  the  same  subject. 

Hebbabt  :  ^neral  Foedagogik,  &c.  CFStt,  1806 ;  and  other  works  on 
Foedagogik ;  such  as :  the  Idea  of  the  A  6  C  of  Pestalozzi^  developed  ini 
relation  to  the  stndy  of  scientific  theories,  Odtt,  1802,  2nd  edit.  1804. 
On  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  &c.  Bremen,  1804.  On  Philosophical 
Study,  Om,  1807.  Treatise  on  general  practical  Phüosophy,  8vo^ 
O'dU.  1808.  The  |>rincipal  questions,  of  Metaphysics,  8yo.  0'6U.  180B. 
Articles  on  speculative  philosophy,  in  the  Philosophical  Archives  of 
Eönigsberg,  K'dnigsb.  1811 — 12.  Observations  on  the  causes  that 
oppose  an  agreement  between  philosophers  on  the  first  principles  of 
|»actical  philosophy ;  a  dissertation  contained  in  the  posthumous  phi- 
losophical works  of  Christ  James  Krause,  Svo;  Konig^fcrg,  1812. 
Theoria  de  attractione  elementorum :  Principia  metaphysica,  §  1, 11, 
8vo.  Regiom,  1812.  Manual,  serving  as  an  Introducti(»i  to  philosophy. 
Königs,  1813:  2nd  edit  considerably  enlarged,  ibid.  1821;  4th  edit 
1887.  Manual  of  Pqrchology,  KiPnigaherg  and  Leipzig,  1816;  2nd 
edit.  1884.  On  Evil,  8vo.  Königsb.  1819.  De  Attentionis  mensura, 
cansisqne  primariis;  FjeychologisB  Prinelpia  statica  et  mechanica  exemplo 
iUustraturus,  ftc.  4to.  Regiom,  1822.  On  the  possibility  and  nece»> 
fiity  of  applying  mathematics  to  psychology,  8vo.  Königab,  P^dio* 
logy  scientifically  treated,  and  founded  on  experience,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics,  2nd  part,  8vo.  Heidetb.  1824.  General  Metaphysics» 
1st  part,  Königsberg,  1828.  Short  EncycIopsBdia  of  Philosophy,  JffaUe, 
1831,  2nd  edit  1841.  Analysis  of  Right  and  Morals.  OötHng.  1886. 
Commentatio  de  Bealismo  Katurali,  qualem  propos.  T.  E.  SoHULznnSy 
O&U,  1837.  De  Principio  Logioo  ezclusi  medii  inter  contradictoria 
non  negligendo  Commentatio,  Bonn,  1840.  Psychological  Besearches^ 
OöU.  1839—40. 

Comparison  of  the  system  of  Fichte  with  that  of  Professor  Herbart, 
by  Hebm.  Willm.  de  Eetserlinok,  8vo.  Königsberg,  1817. 

To  the  school  of  Herbart  belongs  EmraoF  SmmnKBOTH,  author  of 
Theory  of  Science  considered  especially  in  its  relation  with  SceptieiBiii* 
8vo.  Qott.  1819.    Psychology,  2  partem  K'dnig^,  1824—25. 

SMeiermaeher, 

420.  Vreäerie  Sehleiermacher,  professor  of  theology,  and 
preacher,  first  at  Halle  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  was  boni 
at  Breslau  in  1768,  and  contributed  {[reatly,  hj  his  addresses 
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imd  writmgSi  to  a  moie  liberal  culture  of  plulosopbj  in 
generaly  and  especially  of  moral  and  religious  philosophy. 
Bel^on,  accordiiig  to  him,  attends  to  the  same  object  as 
metaphysics  and  moral  science ;  they  only  differ  as  regards 
the  lorm;  their  common  object  is  the  universe  and  the 
relation  of  man  to  this  same  universe.  The  essence  of 
philosophj  consists  neither  in  thought  nor  in  action;  it 
consists  in  the  imion  of  Feeling  with  Perception.  Hence 
arises  a  liviQg  perception,  whicn  cannot  take  place  with- 
out our  perceivmg  the  Divinity  in  ourselves  as  the  eternal 
unity  of  the  universe,  which  sJone  in  its  turn  brings  God 
into  the  consciousness  of  man.  Beligion  consists  in  repre- 
senting all  the  events  of  this  world  as  the  acts  of  God ;  in 
loving  the  Being  {Weltgeist)  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse ;  in  contemplating  His  operation  with  delight.  Such 
is  the  end  of  Beligion.  But  it  ia  necessary  for  man  to 
find  humanity  in  order  to  contemplate  the  world,  and  to 
rise  to  religion ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  he  can  rightly 
find  it  is  in  love  and  through  love.  To  be  united,  though 
the  finite,  with  the  infinite ;  to  be  eternal  for  a  moment ; 
is  the  immortality  imparted  by  religion.  But  religion  ne- 
cessarily appears  always  under  some  definite  form^  accord- 
ingly Schleiermacher  rejects  what  is  called  natural  religion. 
In  his  later  works,  he  maintains  that  piety  considered  in 
itself  is  neither  an  acquired  knowledge  nor  a  praxis ;  piety 
is  a  particular  direction  and  determination  of  feeling :  in 
fine,  tne  sublimest  degree  of  feeling.  By/dcZwiy,  he  implies 
the  immediate  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  within  the 
category  of  time  and  appears  under  opposite  forms,  more  or 
less  marked,  composing  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable. 
Feeling  gives  us,  moreover,  the  consciousness  of  our  de- 
pendence on  a  God,  which  constitutes  the  elevated  element 
of  all  religions. 

Schleiermacher  exerted  a  still  greater  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  by  his  Critique  of  Morality^  a  work  dis- 
playing a  true  platonic  power  of  dialectics.  He  points  out  in 
this  work,  with  a  great  display  of  talent,  the  defects  of  the 
various  doctrines  of  morals  from  Plato  to  Eant  and  Fichte. 
He  proceeds  to  show  indirectly  the  conditions  of  Ethics,  as 
a  science,  both  in  connection  with  its  highest  principle,  and 
in  connection  with  a  perfect  development  of  the  whole 
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system.  He  effects  liis  object  in  such  a  masterly  style,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  of  Ethics  in  a  complete  and 
fundamental  manner  without  observing  the  rules  that  he 
lays  down.  Schleiermacher  insists  especially  on  the  follow- 
ing point :  that  the  notions  of  duty,  of  virtae,  and  of  the 
good  or  end  of  this  life  are  equally  essential  to  morality. 
Pinally  Schleiermacher  has  deserved  well  of  posterity,  by 
various  special  treatises  on  history  and  philosophy. 

Fbed.  SoHLEDEBiCAOHEB^  Discourses  on  Beligion,  addressed  to  his 
enlightened  cotemporaries  (at  first  anonymous),  Berlin,  1799 ;  8rd  edit, 
enli^ed,  Svo.  1821.  Monologues:  a  new  year's  gift,  3rd  edit.  Bro. 
Berlin,  1822.  The  Christmas  Festival :  a  Ohristmas  gift  Berlin,  1846« 
The  Christian  Faith  explained  in  its  totality,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  evangelical  church,  2  vols.  8vo.  ^erZtn,1821.  The  Prin- 
ciples of  a  Criticism  of  the  different  systems  of  morality  hitherto 
published,  8vo.  Berlin,  1803.  Memoir  on  the  scientific  notion  of 
virtue;  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  4to.  1820. 
Critical  Essay  on  Luke,  tilmslated  by  Rev.  E.  TmsLWALL,  8vo.  Lond, 
1825.  And  many  other  philosophical  and  theological  works,  which  are 
collected  in  Schleiermacher's  Sämmtliche  Werke  (complete  works),  in 
three  divisions :  Theological,  Sermons,  and  Philosophical,  28  vols.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1843 — 51.  We  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  his  translation  of 
Plato,  and  to  the  important  introductions  that  accompany  each  dialogue 
(§  128). 

OP  THE  SYSTEMS  THAT  TEND  TOWAEDS  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CEITICISM. 

421.  It  was  the  object  of  other  philosophers  to  rectify 
and  develope  some  of  the  views  previously  pointed  out. 
Amongst  these  we  may  remark  William  Trattgott  Kmg^ 
bom  at  Wittenberg,  professor  in  the  first  instance  at 
Leipsic,  and  subsequently  at  Königsberg ;  and  James  Fre-- 
dene  Fries  J  horn  at  Barbv,  professor  at  Heidelberg,  and 
afterwards  professor  as  well  as  Aulic  councillor,  at  Jena. 

These  philosophers  contributed  especially  to  the  develop» 
ment  of  criticism ;  one  by  representing  philosophv  un^ 
the  systematic  form  of  transcendental  synthetism ;  the  other 
by  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  critique  of  Kant  by  a  new 
critique  of  pv/re  reason.  According  to  Krug,  the  act  of 
philosophizing  is  thought  entering  into  itself,  to  know  and 
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'«adenttnd  limit,  imd  ij  tbis  means  to  be  at  peace  witb  iisaeV. 
^Tbia  ia  the  reasmi  wbj,  in  pbiloaopbj,  the  oognizanf  suliject 
18  idMitkal  with  the  oliject  cognized.    MMdamendal  phtkh 
'90fhy,  which  precedes  everr  system  of  philosophy,  baa  for 
ita  object  the  discovery  of  philos(^>hical  knowiedge.    l%e 
Jdlowmg  are  its  principal  pomts :    1st,  In  rdation  with  the 
0lartinff-pomt,  or  first  principle  of  knowledge ;  the  ^o  is 
the  resu  principle,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  itsetf  as  the  object  of 
its  knowledge  (the  philosophizinjg  subject).    It  is  from  it 
that  proceed,  as  &om  an  active  principle,  the  ideal  principles^ 
which  are  essentially  different  m>m  the  real  principles,  or  in 
.other  words,  the  material  and  formal  principles  of  philoso- 
phical knowledge.    The  material  principles  are  the  facts  of 
t/onsciousness  grasped  in  conceptions,  which  are  all  compre- 
hended in  the  proposition  i  I  am  an  agent.    The  formal  prin- 
.oiples  (determining  the  form  of  knowledge)  are  the  laws  of 
iny  activity;  they  are  as  multifarious  as  activity  itself:  the 
-first  of  these  laws  is :  Seek  far  harmony  in  thy  activity. 
•2nd.  How  far  ought  these  researches  to  be  carried?  (tne 
absolute  limit  of  philosophy).    The  Consciousness  is  a  syn- 
:  thesis  of  being,  or  ^9se,  and  knowing,*  or  Science,  (das  Seyn 
und  das  Wissen)  in  the  J^o.    Every  consciousness  is  thu? 
circumstanced,  which  impHes  that  oeing  and  knowing  are 
^Hinted  in  us  a  priori.     This  transcendental  synthesis  is 
therefore  the  origmal  and  inappreciable  fact  which  forms  the 
absolute  limit  of  philosophizing.     Since  being  and  knowing 
{Seyn  und  Wissen)  united  together  in  the  Consciousness^ 
cannot  be  deduced  the  one  from  the  other,  their  union  is 
completely  primitive.    The  system  of  such  a  philosophy  is 
'called  tra/nscendental  synthetism.    3rd.  What  are  the  different 
'ferms  of  activity  ?   The  primitive  activity  of  the  Ego  is  either 

*  immanent  (speculative) ,  or  transitory  (practical) .  Sensibility, 
'intelligence,  and  reason  are  its  different  potencies.  Philoso- 
•phy,  regarded  as  the  science  of  the  primitive  legislation  of  the 

human  mind  in  all  its  activity,  is  therefore  divided  into  a 
'flqpeculative  part  and  a  practical  part.  The  first  is  subdivided 
'into  formal  doctrine  (Logic)  and  into  material  doctrine, 
'  (Metaphysics  and  ißsthetics),  inasmuch  as  the  first  regards 

'  *  The  great  subtlety  of  the  German  mind  and  tongue  make  it  almost 
/ioipossible  to  give  a  fair  notion  of  their  metaphysics  in  Bogllsh  without 

*  thö  invention  of  a  new  vocabulary. — Ed. 
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,  ecHisi^ers  it  in  relation  ^th  flentim^nt.  The  latter  is  like- 
wise Bubdivided  into  fonnaL  doctrine  (the  science  of  right 

.  fltad  law)  and  into  material  doctrine  (morals  and  religion). 
Sach  o£  these  considers  the  legislation  of  the  human  miod 

'  under  a  different  aspect.  Such  are  the  points  that  Ejing 
endeavoured  to  develope  in  several  of  his  writings  with  no 

.  common  precision  and  deamess. 

'     Several  of  his  works  have  been  already  pointed  'oat.     We  shaO, 

•  moreover,  mention  the  following :  Project  of  a  New  Organum  of  Philo- 
•flophy,  8vo.  Meisseny  1801.    On  method  in  Philosophy  and  on  Philo- 

flophical  Systems,  Svo.  ibid,  1 802.  Fundamental  Philosophy,  Zwickau, 
«ad.  Freistadt,  1803;  2nd  edit,  corrected,  1819;  3rd  edit  1828  (this 
is  his  principal  work).  System  of  Theoretical  Philosophy:  1st  part» 
'!Fhe  llieoiy  of  Thought:  2nd  part,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  or 
Metaphysics :  3rd  part.  The  Theory  of  Taste,  or  iSsthetics,  Konigsb. 

•  1806-10;  2nd  edit,  corrected,  1819-23;  8rd  edit.  1825.  A  System  of 
vPzaetical  Hiilosophy:  1st  part.  The  Theory  of  Bight:  2nd  edit.  1830, 
.  £vo. ;  2nd  part,  The  Theory  of  Tirtve,  2nd  edit.  1838,  8vo. :  3rd  paa^ 

The  Theory  of  Beligion,  ibid.  1 817-19  (jpoUishod  also  in  separate  parts). 
^  Aphorisms  of  the  Philosophy  of  Right,  1  vol.  Leipz,  1800,  a  work  after- 
wards continued  under  this  title :  Dissertations  on  Katural  Right,  Leipz, 
1811.    Manual  of  Philosophy,  3  vols.  8vo.  Leipz,  1820-21;  2nd  edit, 
«orreeted,  ibid,  1822, 8vo. ;  3rid  edit.  1828.    Principles  of  a  new  theory 
.  of  Sentiment  and  Sensibility:  an  Anthropological  Essay,  8to.  1823.  Tk- 
CflBopolitik :  or  a  new  Restoration  oi  the  Political  Sciences  by  means  of 
the  Law  of  Right,  Leipz.  8vo.  1Ö24.    osteology,  &c  1825.  The  Jurifh 
prudence  of  the  Church,  &c.  1826.    A  general  Bictionaiy  of  the  Philo- 
Bophical  Sciences,  with  their  literature  and  their  history,  4  vols.  8vo. 
■Leipz,  1827.  ^e  following  works  of  the  same  author  belong  to  an  earlier 
period :  Letters  on  the  perfectibility  of  Revealed  Religion  (anonymoue^, 
.Jena,  1795-96.     Lectures  on  the  influence  of  Philosophy  on  the 
morality,  religion,  and  the  well-being  of  humanity;  with  a  dissertatieii 
'on  the  Idea  and  the  parts  of  Philosophy«  ibid,  1796,  8vo.    Lectures  oa 
•the  proper  character  of  Practical  Philosophy,  ibid.     Little  Philosp- 
^phieid  Writings,  ibid.     On  Conviction:  on  its  diflerent  kinds,  and 
•different  d^rees,  ibid.  1797  (anonymous).     Fragments  and  Recol« 
(lections  of  my  Philosophical  Life  (2  ooUectioDB),  8fO.  BerUn,  IBOS-l; 
^befiides  many  other  pnblicationA.  

Mies, 

'  422.  Mies  Iajs  str^s^,  like  ^Lant,  on  the  necessity  of 
criticising  the  mciilty  of  cognition.  He  maintains  tliat  a 
jfefonn  of  philosophy  may  be  compassed  bj  means  of  a 
l^ull^BophiciuL   anthropdogy.     He  .finds  two  fundamental 
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firalts  with  Eant :  Ist.  The  Yicious  logical  anrangement  «f 
his  doctrine,  bj  which  he  makes  the  Tfdae  of  his  categories 
to  depend  on  transcendental  proofs,  and  that  of  his  ideas  on 
moral  proo&,  instead  of  rising,  without  any  proof,  to  the 
immediate  knowledge  of  reason.  On  this  point  Fries 
i^proaches  the  views  of  Jacobi.  2nd.  The  comounding  of 
psychological  ideas  with  philosophjr,  properly  so  called,  and 
not  properly  distingmshing  the  aids  that  psychology  fur- 
nishes to  metaphysics  from  metaphysics  tnemselves.  He 
regarded  the  life  and  independence  of  Kant's  practicalphi- 
losophf  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  system,  fries 
maintains  that  he  has  remedied  the  errors  of  Kant,  and  that 
he  has  placed  the  doctrine  of  belief,  which  is  the  focus  of  all 
philosophical  conviction,  on  a  soud  basis.  And  he  asserts 
that  he  has  effected  this  bv  means  of  researches  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  Kant  himself.  Fries,  as  well  as  Kant,  makes 
the  limits  of  science  his  starting-point ;  hence  he  arrives  at 
pure  faith  of  reason  in  that  which  is  eternal,  a  £uth  that  is 
strengthened  by  presentiment  (Ahnung).  Knowledge,  or 
science,  is  only  concerned  with  sensuous  phenomena ;  the 
true  essence  of  things  is  the  object  of  faith ;  we  are  led  by 
feeling,  to  anticipate,  even  amidst  appearances,  the  value  o£ 
belief,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  limitation  itself  of  know- 
ledge. Here  again ,  in  placing  feeling  and  presentiment 
(JÄnung)  above  science.  Fries  approaches  the  doctrine  of 
Jacobi.  His  labours  in  connection  with  philosophical  an- 
thropology, which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  science  of 
all  philosophy,  are  of  great  interest.  They  contain  particular 
theories  on  spiritual  me,  and  particularly  on  the  three  frm- 
damental  faculties  of  the  mind — Cognition,  Feeling  {Oemuth^ 
the  faculty  of  being  interested),  and  the  Faculty  of  Action, 
which  is  supposed  to  precede  the  two  former.  Afterwards 
follow  his  theories  on  the  three  degrees  of  development — 
^iensey  habit,  undergtatiding  (as  the  power  of  self-command 
and  self-formation) ;  on  the  aegrees  of  thought,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  abstractions  of  the  imagination,  mathe- 
matical  intuition,  attention,  the  difference  between  the 
understanding  and  the  reason,  etc.  His  anthropological 
lope  contains  also  some  excellent  riews  on  the  subject  of 
reasoning,  method,  and  system.  He  regards  practical  philo- 
Bophy  as  the  theory  of  the  value  and  end  of  human  lire  and 
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of  the  world,  or  the  theory  of  humaji  wisdom.  It  is  there 
that  you  find  the  last  goal  of  all  philosophical  research ;  it 
is  divided  into  a  moral  theory  aad  a  relipow  theory  (Theoiy 
of  the  final  goal  of  the  universe).  The  former  may  be  also 
subdivided  into  general  ethics^  or  theory  of  the  value  and  end 
of  human  actions,  theory  of  virtue,  and  theory  of  the  state. 
The  statements  and  the  style  of  Fries  are  ^equently  defi« 
dent  in  the  accuracy  and  clearness  that  might  be  desired.^ 

Mrederic  Calker^  professor  at  Bonn,  presented  the  ideas  of 
Fries  under  a  more  systematic  form,  and  with  a  terminoloeiy 
peculiar  to  himself.    According  to  him,  philosophy  is  the 

^  (James)  Fbibel  Besides  seyeral  works  that  have  been  already  ind!« 
catea,  several  articles  ia  the  Studien,  a  periodical  collection  published 
by  Daub  and  Cbbuzeb,  and  several  works  relating  to  mathematics,  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  to  politics,  he  also  published :  A  System  of 
Philosophy  considered  as  an  evident  (1)  science,  8vo.  Leipz.  1804. 
The  Philosophical  Theoiy  of  Jurisprudence,  and  Criticism  of  every 
positive  Legishition,  8vo.  Jena,  1804.  Science,  Faith,  and  Presentiment, 
Jena,  1805.  New  Critique  of  Reason,  Heiddberg,  1807,  3  vols.  8vo.; 
2nd  edit.  1828  -1831.  A  System  of  Logic,  Und.  1811 ;  2nd  edit.  1819, 
8vo.  3rd  edit.  1887.  General  views  of  Political  Law,  1816.  Defence  of 
my  theory  of  a  Sensuous  Intuition  against  the  attacks  of  Dr.  Ernest 
Beinhold,  18mo.  Jena,  1819,  in  relation  to  an  article  on  his  ^tem  of 
Logic,  in  the  liiterary  Journal  of  Jena,  No.  CIY,  1819.  Beinhold  re- 
plied in  the  following  work :  Correction  of  some  mistakes  on  the  part  of 
\L  Fries  in  his  Defence,  &c.,  against  my  attacks,  8vo.  Leipz,  1820. 
Kanual  of  Universal  Morality,  8vo.  ibid,  1818.  A  Manual  of  Anthro- 
pological Psychology,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  Jena,  1820-21.  2nd  edit. 
1831 — 39,  2  vols.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature  treated  mathematically, 
according  to  the  Philosophic  Method:  an  Essay,  &;c.  8vo.  Heiddberg, 
1822.  Julius  and  Evagoras,  or  the  Beauty  of  the  Soul :  a  philosophical 
romance,  2  vols.  ibid.  1822.  The  Theories  of  Love,  Faith,  and  Hope; 
or.  Principles  of  the  theory  of  Virtue,  and  of  the  theory  of  Faith,  8vo. 
ibid,  1828.  The  Polemical  Works  of  Fries,  1  vol.  containing,  with 
additions,  the  work  on  Eeinhold,  Fichte,  and  Scbelling  (pointed  out 
in  the  §  405),  8vo.  HaXU,  1824.  A  System  of  Metaphysics;  a  Manual 
fat  the  use  of  Schools,  870.  Heiddberg,  1824.  Polity,  or  Philosophical 
Doctrine  of  the  State,  1848.  Handbook  of  Practical  Philosophy : 
1st  part.  Ethics,  Heiddberg,  1818;  2nd  part.  Handbook  of  Religious 
Philosophy  and  Philosophical  JBsthetics,  Heidelberg,  1832,  8vo. 

*  Fbed.  Calkeb,  On  the  Signification  of  Philosophy,  Berlin,  1818. 
Theory  of  the  primitive  laws  of  the  True,  of  the  Good,  and  of  the 
Beautiful,  8vo.  1820.  Propndeutik  of  Plülosophy,  No.  I,  containing 
the  Methodology  of  Philosophy,  Bonn,  1820.  No.  II,  the  System  of 
Philosophy  in  the  form  of  tables,  ibid,  1820.  Logic  and  Dialectics; 
with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  Science,  Svo.  Bonn,  1822« 
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säence  of  ilhe  kiundedge  of  Äe  internal  ioorld;  psycbology,  > 
logic,  and  metaphyBics  (the  theory  (Ä  the  primitiTe  laws  off 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful),  form  parts  of  this 
science.  > 

Be  Wette^  professor  at  BUe,  endeayoured  to  applj  the  - 
ideas  of  Fries  to  thedogy«  ^ 

Tkwä  iprvnging  from  the  Doctrine  of  lientUy.  ^ 

JEschenmojfer;  Wagner;  Erawe» 

•  423.  0.  A,  Eeehenmay^y  a  professor  at  Tubmgen,  was  a: 
man  more*  coufipicaous  for   activity  of  imagination  and 
strength  of  feeling  than  for  acuteness  of  mind.    Departina^ 
i^  some  measure  mm.  the  doctrine  of  Schelling,  be  placed' 
tiie  limits  of  speculation  at  the  portals  of  Faith,  whereof  the 
Sivinity  is  the  object.    He  represents  the  last  step  oi  philo-, 
spphy  (the  attainment  of  the  conception,  or  the  potency,  of- 
tjbe  infinite  and  eternal)  as  the  first  step  towards  the  negaUoti. 
€f  phüosopk^.    (Faith,  the  pot^icy  ot  the  sovereign  ^ood)»: 
He  reprcMMmes  Schellmg  with  not  having  recognized  thia' 
province  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  speculation  and  of  the 
absolute.    All  that  is  intelligible  and  explicable  belongs  ta 
dßienee;  but  the  unintelligible  and  the  inexplicable  is  the 
property  of  religion.    In  this  maimer  Eschenmayer  ende^ 
voured  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  reli^ous  mysticism  rery 
different  from  the  doctrine  of  Schellmg.    It  is,  however^ 
easy  to  detect  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  in. 
liis  ^ycholo^,  where  he  makes  use  of  math^natical  forma. 
Sut  in  opposition  to  Schelling,  he  regarded  it  as  the  elemen- 
tary science  of  all  philosophy,  and  he  strove  to  reconcile 
the  various  philosophical  sciences  with  it. 

Joe.  Wagner,  a  {)rofes8or  at  Würtzbur^,  and  a  man  of  spiri* 
tual  mind,  taught,  in  opposition  to  Schelling,  that  it  is  impos- 
cdble  to  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  absolute,  siuce  the 
absolute  cannot  be  attained  by  any  predicate  of  cognition  or 
of  ^Jsse,  Consequently,  the  absolute  ought  to  be  presupposed 
äbd  admitted  in  the  first  instance.  Every  edifice  of  thoughts 
ought  to  rise  firo^l  the  idea  of  the  divinity  as  its  foundation  ; 
Wt  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  any  structural  idea  to 
tiiat  of  the  Divinity.  The  world  is  the  living  farm  of  the  abso« 
lute  \  it  is  creative  Nature,  underthe  form  of  extension,  and 
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cognizant  Spirit  under  the  fonn  of  inbeomlbj^;  ana*  over  nS 
presides  the  Soul  of  the  World — the  Seitj.  At  a  later» 
date  he  maintained  that  philosophy  should  become  fused 
ijito  mathematics ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  science  founded  on 
religion,  capable  of  being  considered  in  universal  historj; 
and  in  the  natural  sciences.  It  ought  to  hold  the  equi- 
librium between  the  ideal  and  the  resl,  and  it  ought  to  he 
i)rganically  constituted  by  the  law  of  the  world  contained  in 
mathematics.  This  law  of  the  world  is  the  type  under  which 
Gbd  reveals  himself,  physicallv,  as  weU  as  morally.  The 
basis  of  this  type  is  presented  by  Unity,  which  developes 
itself  under  opposite  forms;  and  it  is  itself  the  foundation: 
of  all  the  phenomena  that  exist  in  space  and  time,  and  the 
doctrine  of  ntmbers  <md  offigwre%  may  be  derived  from  it. 

.  Wagner  endeavours  to  prove,  in  his  mathematical  phi-- 
losophy,  that  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  consequently  the 
pure  type  of  ideas,  is  found  in  mathematics,  and  tnatit  is  on:' 
this  type  that  philosophy  raises  its  structures.    This  law  of^ 
the  universe  determines  the  four  momentums  of  every  thing 
that  admits  of  development,  such  as  history,  human  nfe^-ini 
short,  every  natural  phenomenon;  these  four  momentums' 
are :  the  primitive  unity,  the  unity  which  receives  another 
imity  by  opposition  (duplicity),  and  unity  restored.    It  was- 
according  to  this  method,  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  essays  of  Eaymond  LuUi  and  Bruno,  that  Wagn^ 
framed  his  doctrine  respecting  the  State  and  Education. 

'  Charles  Ghr,  Frederic  Krause  was  bom  at  Eisenach  (1781), 
attended  Eichte's  and  SchelHng's  lectures  at  Jena  (1802-4)^i 
where  he  delivered  lectures  himself,  sua  privat  Decent,  on. 
Logic,  Natural  Law,  Mathematics,  and  ^Natural  Philosopbj. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Berlin  in  1813,  and 
afterwards  settled  at  Munich,  where  he  died  in  1832.    He 
unfolded  a  peculiar  system  in  a  variety  of  publications» 
which,  though  incomplete,  yet  contain  a  great  number  of 
ingenious  and  original  ideas. .  His  religious  doctrine  is  espe- 
cially removed  from  that  of  Schelling.    He  lays  down  as 
his  lundamental  principle,  the  view  that  the  primitive  Being 
is  placed  etemaUy  above  nature  and  reason,  which  are  the . 
two  secondary  spheres  of  the  universe;   but  at  the  sauiie.- 
time  the  primitive  Being  penetrates  and  permeates  essen- • 
tially  the  two  secondary  spheres»     Such  is,  according  te 
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Krause,  the  fimdamental  type  of  every  deTelopment,  and 
eepecially  of  philosophj,  wnich  is  divided  into  universal 
pbilosopny  (Ontology),  rational  philosopliy,  natural  philo- 
Bophy,  and  synthetioil  philosophy.  Mathematics  constitute, 
in  his  estimation,  an  inferior  oivision  of  philosophy. 

C.  A.  EaoHimfATEB,  PhiloBophy  in  its  state  of  transition  to  non- 
philosophy,  Erlangen,  1808.  Sdielling  replied  to  this  work  in  his 
Philosophy  and  Beligion;  see  above  (§  4C9),  The  Hermit  and  the 
Stranger:  a  dialogue  on  holiness  and  on  history,  Erlang.  1805.  In- 
tioductipn  to  the  right  understanding  of  Nature  and  of  History,  Svo., 
JSW.1806.  Eschenmayer  to  Schelling,  on  his  article  concerning  the 
Free-will  of  man,  with  the  answer  of  Schelling,  in  the  general  Jour- 
nal of  the  Germans,  ftc,  YoL  I,  sect.  1,  No.  38.  Psychology  divided 
into  three  parts,  Empirical,  Pure,  and  Applied,  8vo.  StuUgardt  and 
Tmngen,  1817 ;  2nd  edit.,  1822,  ibid,  Phüosophy  of  Religion : 
nart  I,  Hationalism,  Tub,  1818;  part  H,  Mysticism,  ibid,  1822 ;  part 
ill,  Supematuralism,  1824.  A  System  of  moral  philosophy,  StvUg, 
.and  Tübingen,  1818.  Normal  Law  (Natural  Law),  8vo.  ibid,  1819. 
Hysterics  of  the  Inner  Life,  Tübingen,  1880.  The  Hegelian  Prin- 
ciple of  Keligion  compared  with  the  Christian,  Tübingen,  1834,  8vo. 

Jac.  Waoneb,  a  System  of  Ideal  Philosophy,  see  §  412.  Pro- 
gramme on  the  Nature  of  Philosophy,  8vo.  Bamberg,  1804.  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,  1st  No.  Leip»,  1805.  Of  Philosophy  and  Physic, 
WüHzlmrg,  1805.  Theodicee,  8vo.  Bamb,  181C.  Sketch  of  Political 
Science,  8vo.,  Leipz.   1805.      Mathematical    Philosophy,  Erlangen, 

1811.  (For  a  more  elementary  digest  of  this  system,  see  Buchwald's 
Principles  of  the  Theory  of  Quantities  in  relation  with  space  and  time, 
8vo.  Erlang,  1818).     The  State,  8vo.  Würtzburg,  1815.    Religion, 

'Science,  Art,  and  the  State,  considered  in  their  reciprocal  relations 
.8vo.  Erl,  1818.  The  Sciences  enlightened:  an  article  published  in 
^e  Ina  of  Oken,  XI,  1820.  A  system  of  Instruction,  or  Metho- 
dology  of  the  studies  in  schools,  8vo.  Aarau,  1821.  The  doctrine  con- 
tained in  this  work  had  been  previously  indicated  in  a  work  by  the 
same  author,  entitled:  Ideas  for  a  universal  Mythology  of  the  old 
world,  Frankfort,  1808,  whereof  the  criticism  may  be  seen  in  the  I«%9 
ot  Oken,  St.  IX,  1818,  St.  1, 1820,  and  especially  in  St.  IV,  1821. 

Ch.  Christ.  Fred.  Krause,  Dissertatio  de  PhilosophisB  et  Matheseoa 
notione  et  earum  intima  coi:\junclione,  Jena,  1802.  Sketch  of  Histo- 
rical Logic,  ibid,  1803.  Sketch  of  Natural  Law«  &c.  part  I,  iUd. 
1803.  Sketch  of  a  philosophical  system  of  Mathematics,  ibid,  1804. 
Introduction  to  the  Manual  of  Arithmetic,  published  at  Dresden  in 

1812,  in  conjunction  with  Fisher's  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature ;  (the  same  work,  entitled :  Plan  of  the  system  of  Philosophy, 
part  I,  ibid,  1804.  The  two  following  works  give  the  best  notion  of 
the  system  of  Krause;  System  of  Morals,  vol.  I,  containing:  The 
Scientific  Bases  of  Morals,  Leips,  1810  (incomplete).  Primitive 
JUoture  of  Humanity,  Druden,  1811 ;  2nd  edit.,  1819,  8vo.    Journal 
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of  the  life  of  Humanity,  4to.  %Hd.  1811.  Oratio  de  Sdentia  hmnana, 
8yo.  Berlin,  1814.  Sketch  of  the  system  of  Philosophy,  part  I,  O'oU. 
1825.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Logic,  2üd  edit.  1828.  ibid.  Sketch 
of  the  System  of  the  philosophy  of  Law,  1828,  ibid.  Lectures  on  the 
system  of  Philosophy,  ibid.  Lectures  on  the  Fundamental  Truths  of 
Science,  1829. 

Krauso'a  Poathomoüs  MSS.  were  published  in  four  subdiTi^ons, 
1834-48. 

4i24i.  Gearae  William  Frederic  Hegel  was  bom  at  Stutt- 
gardt  in  1770,  and  filled  the  profössor's  chair  at  Jena, 
Nuremberg,  Heidelberg,  and  finally  at  Berlin.  (See  §  412). 
He  rejected  the  Intellectual  Intuition  of  the  philosophy  of 
Kature,  and  studied  to  make  philosophy  an  intelligible  science 
and  knowledge  by  means  of  oialectics.  He  called  philosophy 
the  Science  of  Eeason,  because  it  is  the  idea  and  conscious- 
ness of  all  JEsse  in  its  necessary  development.  It  is  his 
principle  to  include  all  particular  principles  in  it.  Now  as 
the  Idea  is  reason  identical  with  itself,  and  as,  in  order  to  be 
co^zant  of  itself,  or  in  other  words,  as,  in  order  to  be  self« 
existing  (Jiir  sich  se^n),  it  places  itself  in  opposition  to 
itself,  so  as  to  appear  something  else,  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing;  in  this  case  Philosophy 
becomes  divided :  1st.  Into  Logic  considered  as  the  science 
of  the  Idea  in  and  for  itself.  2nd.  Into  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature  considered  as  the  science  of  the  Idea,  representing 
itself  externally  (Beason  thrown  out  in  Nature).  3rd.  Its 
third  division  is  that  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  expressing 
the  return,  of  the  Idea  within  itself,  after  having  thrown 
itself  without  externally.  All  Logic,  according  to  Hegel, 
presents  three  momentums :  1.  The  abstract  or  intelligible 
momentum,  which  seizes  the  object  in  its  most  distinct  and 
determinate  features,  and  distinguishes  it  with  precision. 
2.  The  dialectic  or  negative  rational  momentum,  consists  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  determinations  of  objects,  and  their 
transition  to  the  opposite  determinations.  3.  The  specula- 
tive momentum  perceives  the  unity  of  the  determinations 
in  their  opposition.  Such  is  the  method  which  philosophy 
ought  to  follow,  and  which  is  frequently  styled  by  Hegel  the 
immanent  movement,  the  spontaneous  development  of  the 
conception.     Logic  is  essentially  Speculative  Philosophy, 
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becsoBO  it  ocmBiders  the  detenninationa  of  thought  m  nn9 
for  itselfy  consequently  of  concrete  and  pure  thoughts,  or  in 
other  words,  the  conceptions,  with  the  significations  of  the, 
self-subsisting  foundation  of  aJL    The  primary  element  o£ 
Logic  consists  in  the  oneness  of  the  subjective  and  objee** 
tiye ;  this  oneness  is  the  absolute  scaence  to  which  the  mi&d 
rises  as  to  its  absolute  truth,  and  is  found  in  the  tru^  th4t^ 
pure  Usse  is  pwre  conegption  in  iUelf;  and  that  pure  conception 
alone  m  true  Usse,    The  absolute  idealism  of  Hegel  has  con- 
siderable afiSnity  with  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Identity  on 
this  point,  but  it  shows  a  compkte  departure  from  it  in  the 
method.    With  He^el,  Logic  usurps  the  place  of  what  had 
been  previously  stjded  Metaphysics  and  Critique  of  pure 
Season. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  su&^gestive,  of  Hegel's 
works,  his  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,  contains  a  history 
of  the  progressive  development  of  the  Consciousness.  Li- 
stinctive  or  common  knowledge  only  re^ds  the  object, 
without  considering  itself.  But  the  Consciousness  contains, 
besides  the  former,  also  a  perception  of  itself,  and  embraces, ' 
according  to  Hegel,  three  stages  in  its  progress — Conscious-' 
ness.  Self-consciousness,  and  Beason.  The  first  represents 
the  Object  standing  in  opposition  to  the  Mgfo,  the  second 
the  JSgo  itself,  and  uie  third,  accidents  attachmg  to  the  JS^, 
i.  e.  Thoughts.  This  phenomenology  constituted  at  first  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  pure  science,  whereas  later  it  came 
to  form  a  part  of  his  doctrine  of  the  mind.  Pure  Science 
or  Logic  is  divided,  1st,  into  the  Logic  of  JSsse  or  being  (das 
Seyn)  ;  2ad,  into  the  Logic  of  qualified  nature  (das  Wesen) ; 
3ra,  into  Logic  of  the  conception  or  of  the  idea.  The  two 
first  constitute  the  objective  logic ;  and  the  last  division  the 
subjective  logic,  containing  the  substance  of  vulgar  logic. 
Hegel  treated  as  fully  of  the  philosophy  of  right  and  of  art, 
as  of  the  metaphysical  part  of  his  svstem.  According  to  hia 
view,  the  essential  in  man  is  Thou&;tLt ;  but  thought  is  not  a 
general  abstraction,  opposed  to  the  particular  abstraction; 
on  the  contrary,  it  embraces  the  particular  within  itself 
(concrete  generality).  Thought  does  not  remain  merely 
internal  and  subjective,  but  it  determines  and  renders  itsen ' 
objective  through  the  medium  of  the  will  (practical  mind). 
To  will  and  to  know  are  two  inseparaUe. things;  and  the^ 
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firee-wiU  of  man  consists  in  the  fiicult^  of  appropriating  «oi 
ci  rendering  the  objective  world  his  own,  and  also  in  obe^- 
ipg  the  innate  laws  of  the  universe,  because  he  wills  it. 
Hegel  places  the  existence  of  right  in  the  faßt  that  every 
eaustence  in  general  is  the  existence  of  a  free-will.  Eight  is 
usually  confounded  with  moralitj,  or  with  duty  placed  in 
opposition  to  inclination.  There  exists,  however,  a  high^ 
morality  raised  above  this,  which  bids  us  act  according  to. 
truly  rational  ends,  and  which  ought  to  constitute  the  true 
nature  of  man.  We  find  the  objective  development  of  this 
higher  morality  in  the  State  and  in  History. 

As  regards  the  connexion  existing  between  thought  and 
reality,  Hegel  has  laid  down  this  memorable  proposition: 
That  which  is  rational  is  real,  and  that  tokich  is  reed  ia. 
fntional  (there  is  no  empt^  abstract  vacuum  beyond).  It 
is  important  here  to  distinguish,  in  the  temporary  and 
transitory  appearance,  the  substance  that  is  immanent 
and  the  eternity  which  is  present.  Hegel  proceeds  U> 
make  an  application  of  this  idea  to  political  science,  by 
attempting  to  grasp  and  represent  the  state  as  a  rational 
whole,  instead  of  constructmg  a  new  one.  He  develops 
his  method  with  great  sagacity,  but  the  form  in  which  he. 
presses  it  is  so  arid  and  dry,  tl^at  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
understand.  Such  are  the  leadmg  features  of  Hegel's  sys- 
tem, which  exerted  for  a  considerable  time  an  almost  sove» 
leign  sway  over  the  philosophical  public  in  Germany,  and 
which,  in  a  modified  form,  may  stiU  be  regarded  *as  the 
orthodox  metaphysics  of  modem  Germany,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  and  vigorous*  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  supersede  it.* 

2%0  Se^eUan  School. 

425.  Soon  after  Hegel  commenced  the  publication  of 
The  Journal  for  Scibntific  OriUcism  (1817),  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  began  to  show  its  power.  This  magazine  was  at 
nrst  exclusively  devoted  to  the  external  propagation  of 
Hegelianism,  and  it  added  daily  to  the  number  of  prose» 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  common  justice  to  such  a  complicfttod' 
fijystem  as  Hegel'a  In  a  oompehdiam  like  the  presents — So. 
For  Hegers  works,  sea  next  seetion  and  page«  •  „   ■   .i'* 
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lytes.  Subsequently  to  Hegers  death  its  spirit  became 
more  tolerant,  and  suffered  departures  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  master,  until  it  sank  gradually  to  an  ordinary  review, 
and  died  a  natural  death,  in  1847,  from  want  of  ^mpatlrjr 
in  the  public.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Kegel  his 
orthodox  school  of  followers  effected  the  publication  of  all 
his  works,  an  undertaking  which  he  himself  had  desired. 
Amongst  these  may  be  enumerated  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Beligion,  of  Nature,  and  of  History,  and  also 
his  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Philosophy.  The  editors  of 
his  various  works  were  Marhemeke,  Johann  Sehulze^  Ghms^ 
Von  Henning,  Hotho,  Fönter^  and  MicheUt;  to  these  must 
be  added  Bo9enhranz,  who  appeared  at  a  later  date  as  the 
biompher  of  Hegel.* 

Hegel  had  enounced  the  proposition:  that  a  party  can 
only  maintain  its  supremacy  by  separating  into  two  parties, 
for  which  reason  the  division  that  arises  in  a  party,  though 
apparently  a  misfortune,  is  in  reality  an  advantage.    Tms 

Snnciple  was  exemplified  in  the  Hegelian  school,  where 
isputes  arose  concerning  the  Person  of  Gk)d,  the  Immor- 
tahty  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  division  of  the  great  school  into  two'  camps. 
Daumer,  WeUse,  Qmchel,  Bosenkranz,  Schaller,  and  others, 
attempted  to  connect  the  theistic  idea  of  God  with  the 
common  notion  of  the  Divinity  contained  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  and  to  prove  the  former  from  the  latter ;  whilst 
JBhsche,  Mbchelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained  that  the 
pantheistic  idea  of  Qod  was  the  only  true  result  of  the 
Hegelian  principle,  and  r^resented  uod  as  the  universal 
substance  or  the  Eternal  Universe,  which  becomes  first 
absolutely  conscious  of  itself  in  humanity.  Cföschel,  Eem^ 
richsy.  Bosenkranz,  Schaller,  and  others,  attempted  moreover 
to  justify  the  ecclesiastical  idea  of  Christ,  as  specifically  the 
only  Gk>d-Man,  on  philosophical  grounds,  whereas  Blasehe, 
Oonradi,  JMRchelet,  Strauss,  and  others,  maintained  that  the 
unity  of  the  Divinity  and  of  Himianity  was  not  realized  in 
one  individual,  but  in  the  whole  of  humanity,  so  that  the 
latter  in  reality  is  the  Grod-Man.  Pinally,  Ooschel,  the 
younger  Fichte,  Weisse,  and  others,  sought  to  demonstrate 

*  O.  W.  F.  Hegel's  Werke,  durch  einer  Yerein  von  Freunden  des 
verewigten,  &c.  18  vols.  8vo.  Berlin,  1834—45. 
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the  idea  of.  a  personal  immortalily  firom  the  Hegelian  phQo- 
sophy,  whilst  Bhische,  Conradi,  Daumer^  Michelet  and  others, 
Tinderstand  the  idea  of  immorfcality  as  the  eternally  present 
quality  of  the  spirit,  and  maintauied  that  the  eternity  of 
tne  spirit  as  such,  consisted  in  the  extinction  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

For  the  rest,  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
has  extended  to  all  the  science^,  since  they  have  all  been 
reconstructed  from  the  basis  of  that  philosophy,  and  in 
some  degree  haye  been  completely  reformed  ana  changed 
by  it,  notwithstanding  the  great  resistance  it  encoimtered 
in  a  one-sided  Empiricism  and  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
Whilst  the  orthodox  adherents  of  Hegel,  the  so-called  Old 
Hegelians,  or  Hegelians  of  the  right,  flocked  around  tho 

*  Journal  for  Philosophy  and  speculatiye  Theology,'  founded 
by  the  younger  Fichte,  in  1837,  the  review  entitled  the 

*  Halle  Journal  for  German  Science  and  Art,'  founded  in 
1838,  by  Euge  and  Eschenmayer,  became  the  organ  oP  the 
Young  Hegelian  school.  This  journal  was  conducted  by 
Suge  alone,  since  1840,  under  the  title  of  the  '  German 
Journal  for  Science  and  Art,'  and  became  the  advocate  of 
the  religious  and  political  reforms  proposed  by  the  New 
Hegelian  party,  developing  latterly  so  radical  a  tendency 
that  it  became  obnoxious  to  the  government  about  1843, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  interference  of  the  police.  The 
'  Journal  of  the  Present,'  edited  at  Tübingen,  by  Schwegler, 
since  1843,  as  well  as  the  *  Journal  of  speculative  Philo- 
sophy,' edited  by  Noack,  at  Worms,  since  1846,  perished 
together  with  Eichte' s  periodical  in  the  political  laroubles  of 
1848,  afber  the  two  former  journals  had  defended  the  cause 
of  free  science  against  every  dogmatically  stationary  system 
of  German  spiritual  life,-with  virile  power  and  enthusiasm- 

Strauss  and  Ibuerhach, 

426.  The  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  has  been 
especially  felt  in  theology ;  and  amongst  those  wno  particu- 
larly laboured  in  this  province  we  may  notice  Dauh,  at 
Heidelberg ;  Marheineke,  at  Berlin ;  Bosenkranz,  at  Königs- 
berg ;  Oonradi,  at  Derheim  (in  Ehenish  Hesse)  ;  Erdmarm^ 
at  Halle ;  Vatke^  at  Berlin ;  ZeUer^  at  Tübingen  \  and  others 
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who  nKire  or  less  contribnted  in  gtmig  iioB  ooköring  to  the 
.ecmtempcHnuy  theologj  of  protestant  Qermany.  At  length 
there  appeared,  in  1837,  a  pupil  and  conntryman  of  Hegel, 
Damd  Frederic  SirautBy^  who  soneht  to  emancipate  the 
'genuine  kernel  of  Hegel's  leLigionB  doctrine  from  all  foreign 
elements  and  orthodox  additions.  It  was  with  this  view 
that  he  published,  first  his '  Critique  of  the  Gospel  History,' 
and  afterwards  his  'Dogmatik,'  in  whidi  he  attempted  to 
develope  what  he  renresented  as  the  true  spirit  of  the  Hege- 
lian philosophy,  ana  to  stand  fwth  as  a  true  and  genuine 
Hegelian  himself.  It  was  Louie  Ibuerhach*  however,  who 
•carried  the  consequences  of  Hegel's  position  to  their  ulti- 
mate results ;  but  in  doing  so  he  has  exceeded  the  very 
position  which  he  himself  at  first  assumed,  when  he  was  led 
to  make  the  statement  that  the  being  of  man  is  the  highest 
object  of  philosophy,  and  that  all  speculation  is  mere  vanity, 
which  attempts  to  transcend  nature  and  humanitrjr.  He  has 
introduced  this  view  into  the  provinee  of  religion,  in  his 
*  Nature  of  Christianity'  (1841),  and  has  represented  reli- 
gion as  the  relation  of  man  ,to  himself— to  his  own  being. 
At  the  same  time,  he  describes  this  relation  to  his  own 
being  as  if  it  were  to  another  being,  inasmuch  as  man  can 
reduplicate  his  personality,  and  represent  himself  as  Gk)d. 

^  D.  F.  Stbaüss,  Das  Leben  Jesn,  kritisch  bearbeitet,  4th  edit.  8to. 
Tmdng.  ISiO,  Leichtfiwaliche  Bearbeitung,  desselben,  Svo.  WinUrthur, 
1843.  Streitschriften  zur  Yertheidigang  meiner  Schrift,  über  das 
Leben  Jesu,  Syo.  Tübingen,  1837.  Die  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,  in 
ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickelung,  und  im  £aunpf  mit  der  modernen 
Wissenschaft,  2  vols.  8vo.  Tübing^in,  1840.  Charakteristiken  und 
Kritiken,  8yo.  1844.  Zwei  friedliche  Blätter.  Der  Romantiker  aaf 
dem  Throne  der  Caesars;  oder^  Julian  der  Abtrttnnige,  8yo.  MaunheiTn, 
1848.  Der  politische  und  der  theologische  Liberalismus,  8yo.  HaUe, 
1848.    Sechs  theolog,-politische  Volksreden,  Svo.  1848. 

2  L.  Fbukrbaoh's  Sämmtliche  Werke,  vols.  I— VII,  8vo.  1846-49. 
Yol.  I.  Erläuterungen  zum  Wesen  de»  Christenthums.    Vol.  II.  Philo- 
sophische Kritiken  und  Grundsätze.     Vol.  III.  Gedanken  über  Tod 
/imd  Unstezfolichkeit.    Yol.  IV.  Geschichte  der  i^ulosophie  Ton  Bacon 
.  bis  Spinoza.    Yol.  Y.  Darstellung  und  Kritik  der  Leibnitzschen  Philo- 
aopMe.    Yol.  YI.  Pierre  Bayle.    YoL  YII.  Das  Wesen  des  Christea- 
thums.    Das  Wesen  der  Beligion,  2nd  edit.  8vo.  Leipz,  1849.    Das 
Wesen  des  Glaubens  im  Sinne  Luther's,  8vo.  1844.    See  also,  J.  P. 
'liAirGB's  Kritische  Beleuchtung  Ton  L.  Feuerbach's  Wesen  des  Christea« 
^tfamna^  12mo.  Hetdeäferff,  1^50.  . ,, 
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HEbe  only  true  and  gemtine  proymce  of  region,  regardefl 
irom  the  ground  of  Eeuerbach's  theory,  is  tke  bemg  of 
liuinanity :  man  has  his  highest  being,  his  God  in  himself-^ 
dn  his  very  nature,  or  rather  in  that  of  his  race.  The 
.'Atonement,  which  is  the  general  tendency  of  religion,  is  in 
Teality  a  natural  atonement  4  another  man  is  from  his  very 
•position  the  mediator  between  my  own  individuality  and  the 
holy  idea  of  the  race.  Whosoever  rises  to  the  love  of  the 
Tace,  he  is  a  Ohrist, — ^nay,  he  is  Christ  hims^;  immediately 
'thalfc  the  consciousness  of  the  race,  as  a  race,  arises  in  you, 
the  ecclesiastical  Christ  disappears,  without  our  losing  hk 
ireal  being  on  that  account.  Thus,  in  Feuerbach's  eyes, 
man  and  nature,  which  belongs  to  the  complete  and  true 
being  of  man,  axe  the  real  sum  and  substance  of  religion. 
We  are  indebted  to  Biiffe  for  having  more  accurately  ez- 

Elained  and  more  elaborately  developed  this  religion  of 
umanity:  this  writer  has  ably  imveiled  this  phase  of 
modem  religion  in  his  treatise  entitled '  The  Beligion  of  our 
Times.* 

ATTEMPT  TO  POUND  A  KEW  SYSTEM  OP 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Schopenhauer^  Beif^^and  Planch. 

427.  The  present  tendencies  of  philosophy  in  GFermany 
have  struck  out  branches  in  two  directions.  They  belong 
either  partially  to  the  school  of  Herbart  and  Krause,  or 
have  outgrown  the  orthodox  Hegelian  principle,  from  which 
they  have  departed,  either  by  followmg  up  tnis  principle  in 
all  its  theoretical  and  practical  consequences  and  applying 
it  as  a  critique  to  all  objects  presented  to  it,  or  by  giving 
Hegelianism  a  leaning  to  Schelling*«  last  position,  and 
cramping  Hegel's  position  into  a  union  with  historical 
Christianity,  tnus  bringing  about  a  christianized  Hegelian- 
ism. No  really  fruitfiü  advanee  of  phÜ€«ophy  to  anigher 
platform  can  be  traced  in  these  groping  efforts. 

^  The  entire  development  of  phDosophy  in  Oermany,  be^- 
mng  with  Kant  and  closing  with  Hegel,  revolves  and  Tesides 
ill  the  idea  of  the  Consciousness.  Ji[aiit  had  said^  ^Ovx 
^(3ogmtLon.ia  on  the  one  hand  limited  by  Sei^snousnessy  t.i?, 
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hy  the  perception  of  iomething  objectiye  and  real  witboat 
us,  which  presents  us  with  the  raw  material  for  cognition  to 
work  upon.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  limited  by  the  forms  of 
Consciousness  originally  indwelling  in  our  mind ;  whilst  the 
yeiy  material  of  thought  presented  to  us  through  the  Senses 
is  not  a  thins  in  itself,  or  reality  as  such,  but  only  the  same 
reflected  in  äie  mirror  of  our  Consciousness."  flehte  like- 
wise pronounced  this  thing  in  itself  as  a  subjective,  though 
at  the  same  time  a  necessary  stage  of  our  thinking ;  or,  m 
bis  language,  as  the  Sot-I  thrown  out  by  the  I  \Bgo)  or 
thinkine  process,  previous  to  all  Consciousness. 

Sche&ng  led  biudc  the  nroblem  to  the  question:  how  the 
Objective  without  us  could  become  a  Subjective  within  us; 
or  now  the  Beal  could  become  the  Ideal,  that  is,  the  thing 
known  P  He  grasped  the  Absolute  as  the  original  union  of 
Thought  and  %eing  {Denken  und  Seyn)^  of  Consciousness 
and  Eostence,  which  absolute  Identity  he  endeavoured  to 

flace  in  a  process  of  Self-development  and  Self-realization, 
legel  completed  this  attempt  of  a  real  system  of  the  Self- 
development  of  the  Absolute  in  the  dialectics  of  thinking, 
which  should  at  the  same  time  contain  all  Being  (Seyn)  in 
itself.  The  principle  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  Thought 
(da8  Denken),  which  thinks  in  the  form  of  the  Conception  or 
according  to  dialectics,  and  which  thus,  as  a  rational 
Thinking  (Denken),  generates  the  whole  contents  of  know- 
ledge from  itself,  and  develops  it  in  a  systematic  form  as 
Science.  This  thinking  of  the  philosopher  is  at  the  same 
time  absolute  Thinking,  in  so  far  as  it  has  become  raised  in 
man,  by  the  process  of  its  phenomenological  development, 
to  its  truth,  1.  e.,  to*  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of 
its  Being  with  that  of  the  Absolute.  The  philosopher's 
thought  IS  moreover  proved  to  be  absolute  Thought  by  re- 
producing this  process  in  the  Individual  and  by  rising  to  the 
Self-Consciousness  of  the  Absolute. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a  merit  in  Hegel  to  have  modelled 
perspicuousl;^  and  distinctly,  into  a  perfectly  fashioned 
system,  this  idea  of  philosophy,  as  a  development  of  thought 
in  the  form  of  a  necessity  in  thinking,  and  of  systematic 
dependence.  Yet  we  find  in  He^el  the  want  of  a  real 
demonstration  that  Being  and  Thinking,  Existence  and 
Consciousness,  are  really  identical.    Their  identity  was  only 
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maintained,  but  never  proved,  by  Hegel.  The  Hegelian 
system,  instead  of  really  reconciling  Being  and  Thinking, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  developing  this  reconciliation  as 
a  system,  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of  a  one-sided 
idealism.  According  to  it  the  real  itself  must  be  thought, 
and  the  development  of  the  world  must  be  represented  as 
that  of  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  all  Esse  or  Being,  all  Eeality, 
is  resolved  into  Consciousness.  Thus  the  Consciousness  is 
grasped  as  the  principle  of  philosophy,  and  the  movement 
of  the  world  is  attached  to  the  development  of  Conscious- 
ness &om  the  shadowy  dream  of  instinctive  life  up  to  the 
noon-day  height  of  self-conscious  Thought. 

iN'otwithstanding  the  sublime  and  imposing  character  of 
this  spiritual  Idealism,  it  shows  itself  to  be  onesided,  and 
incapable  of  completely  and  solidly  penetrating  the  reality 
of  the  universe;  and  there  are  still  shadowy  and  obscure 
remains  and  relics  in  the  development  of  the  Consciousness 
which  do  not  appear  in  Hegel's  idealism.  An  attempt  has 
been  lately  made  in  opposition  to  it,  of  elevating  the  Will 
instead  of  Consciousness  to  be  the  principle  of  ;^ilosophy, 
and  of  regarding  the  development  of  mU  instead  of  that 
of  the  Consciousness,  as  the  Nature  (Wesen)  and  Soul  of 
the  Universe.  The  adherents  of  the  latter  view  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  this  principle  into  aU  tl*  sciences, 
representing  the  Will  as  the  fundamental  substratum  (  GV*««»^ 
wesen)  of  the  Universe,  which  developes  itself  on  the  dif«» 
ferent  platforms  of  Nature,  Spirit,  and  History.  Th6 
thinker  who  first  struck  out  into  this  new  path,  thereby 
pioneering  the  future  road  for  philosophy,  was  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  He  was  bom  at  Dantzic  about  1790,  and 
is  the  son  of  the  banker  named  Schopenhauer,  and  of 
the  celebrated  authoress,  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Trosina.  This  lady  resided,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  in  1806,  first  at  Weimar,  and  after- 
wards at  Frankfort  and  Jena,  where  she  died  in  1838. 
GPhe  son,  who  was  a  countryman  of  Kant,  and  had  attended 
Fichte's  lectures,  has  published  several  works  at  Berlin, 
since  1813,  amongst  which  a  book  entitled  'The  World 
regarded  as  Will  and  Conception'  (1818)  displayed  the 
genius  of  an  original  thinker.  Founding  his  system  on 
the  thought  that  the  act  of  Will  from  which  the  world  has 
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k  omr  own»  Seliopenkaiier  songht  to  bvQd  iq>  kk 
phikMÖphj,  without  baring  aduallj  oompleted  it  a»  a  «fsten 
of  im1  IdeaMsm,  which  should  fulfil  the  object  tluit  lie 
pvofoaed,  namriy  that  of  eonceiitrfttiiig  the  leaH^^f  aB  B 
enoe  and  the  root  of  umTeraal  Nature»  in  the  Will,  and  cf 
showing  the  latter  to  be  the  heait  and  focua  of  the  world. 

Starting  from  the  eritiqise  of  the  Heselian  ajstem,  Mn^ 
of  Tubingen  baa  baaed  upon  Sehooenhauw'a  foundatioo, 
a  new  system  which  coBferts  the  Nature  (Wesmii)  ot  the 
JE^,  or  the  pure  I!go^  into  the  principle  of  philosophj;  and 
eterates  the  System  of  the  Will's  tendeaides  or  phases 
(WUkmbestimmimjfe»)  to  the  rank  of  the  fundamental 
Science  of  Philosophy. 

The  System  of  the  Will's  phases,  according  to  Beiff, 
^OffityiTMi,  the  det^^pment  of  the  w(»jd:  those  elements 
which  are  intimately  associated  with  eireiy  one's  Couscibou»- 
nesSy  and  which  constitute  his  inmost  being,  his  stren^^tk 
and  his  weakness,  his  weal  and  his  woe,  are  world-creatmg 
and  world-moving  forces.  Gßiese  are  not  to  be'  sought  for 
abova;  we.  hare  onlj  to  look  within  in  order  to  find  thena. 
A  young  countryman  of  Beiff's,  named  JPhnek,  has  beconw 
associated  with  him  and  his  views,  at  Tübingen,  and  has 
endeavoured,  in  his  work  entitled  'The  Age,'^  (2  viols. 
1860—^1)  to  erect  the  reconciliation  of  Ideali«B  and 
Seahsm,  begun  by  Beiff,  into  a  complete  sptem  oi  Beat 
Idealism.  However,  these  new  efforts  of  philosophy  bdbng 
to  the  present,  and  have  not  yet  passed  into  history,  it  is 
soflbsient  lor  us  to  have  discovered  from  the  preceding 
«ketch  that  the  present  position  of  philosophy  in  Gtemaay 
is  that  which  conT^a  the  WiU,  instead  of  the  Conseiow»- 
nesa^  into  the  absolute  mroductive  principle  of  the  worlds 
and  which  regards  aU  reality  in  nature,  spirit,  and  histcwy, 
aa  a  maai&statum  of  Will.  It  is  the  present  object  of  the 
lUbsqphkal  mind  to  pave  the  way  1u>  a  new  era  by  the 
mtrodiUBtioB  of  this  principle  (whose  first  prc^sitnn  is  the 
allowing;  ItäU;  wefefore  I  am)  i  The  oneness  of  Mmkina 
Qoi  hgmg  iit  Hie  W%lk  The  a^Mrents  of  this  new  sohow 
anticapate  that  the  friture  philosophy  of  Gtramany,  b  j  be^- 

^  K.  Ch.  Plakck,  Die  Wettalter.  Tbl.  I^  System  des  reinen  IilMt- 
laaiis^  1850.  Yol.  II,  Dm  Belch  des  IdeaK&niifl,  18S1.  Die  €toeadi 
dai^JiiAMithaBM^  Smi  ISO. 
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oomixig  the  Metaplijsiea  of  the  Will,  will  attain  the  crown 
pod.  «iminit  of  humaa  wisdom. 


OTHEB  EECENT  SYSTEMS. 

I.   €hrm(my. 

428.  Besides  the  authors  specified  in  the  last  seeticai,  we 
nmst  briefly  signalize  among  the  recent  German  systematie 
essays  contemporary  and  subsequent  to  Hegel^  tlie  ^  Archi- 
teetonic'  oiMred,  Christoph.  Weise^  viroieMox  at  Heidelberg; 
tihe  essays  of  William  KerUy  of  John^  JBaron  Sinclair^  ef 
Gharlßg  Xouia  Vorpahly  who  maintains  that  Bek^  is  derived 
from  Birth.  We  have  also  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  Idoitity 
modified  by  Adalbert  Kausaler y  professor  at  Breslau^  deeeaaed 
in  1B22 ;  cosaiderations  on  man,  resembHng  in  some  d^m 
the  ideas  of  Jacobi  and  cl  Schelling,  by  £amd  TkeotL  Jm§» 
Suabedissen^frofeBBOT  at  Marburg;  the  popular  obaenwfeion» 
a£  C.  M  G.  Qrikfel  and  M  Zm&maier;  the  interestii^ 
sketches  of  Berger^  which  ap|)roach  in  some  measure  the 
ideas  of  Hegel;  and  the  principles  of  m  phuosc^l^  of 
nature,  by  Tisßrumk.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ojf  the 
later  German  metaphysicians  is  Mred,  Mkoard  JBeneke,  who 
approximates  the  Scotch  school  in  mu^  of  Ma  yiews,  being 
a  decided  realist,  and  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  ontologieal 
result»  through  the  medium  of  psychological  analysis.  To 
the  above  writers  we  miest  add  Herrn,  WU.  Em,  m  Keyser- 
Unffk,  privat-docent  at  Berlin,  who  published  a  system  of  per*- 
eeptive  (Ansehawmnff^s)  philosophy ;  besides  numerous  other 
autiiorsy  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  special 
branches  of  philosophy  by  different  publieatknis«  Amongst 
these  must  be  clasaea  wUhb  WüL  GeriatAy  prcfSssseor  tdt 
HaOe;  JEL  (7.  W,  /S^^^^uxur^yprofessor  at  Tübingen;  ^hsephSil^ 
Abrandy  jwpofessor  at  €^sen,  and  previous^  at  Heidelberg; 
The  thecttogtcal  discussions  which  have  lately  occurred,  ask 
ibe  connection  between  Season  and  Bevelafcion,  and  between 
t^  Eree-w3I  ci  man  and  Divine  Giaee,  have  not  been  devoUt 
of  interest  in  a  idiakaophical  p<»nt  of  view;  ami  senw  JkB/m 
imagined  that  they  could  solve  these  problems  by  means  of 
mysticism.  A  tendency  has  quite  recently  appeared  among 
the  German  philosophers  towards  a  psychological  and  an- 

2  I  2 
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thropological  direction,  in  preference  to  pure  speculation« 
Several  writers  of  eminence  hare  combined  this  psjcholo- 
gical  tendency  with  works  on  the  history  of  philosophy, 
such  as  BrandUf  Bitter^  BeinKcld  jun,^  etc. ;  whilst  the 
diversity  and  conflict  of  speculative  opinions  naturally  and 
necc^narily  led  the  mind  to  a  more  searching  examination  of 
the  different  positions  taken  up  during  various  epochs  in 
the  development  of  the  science.  Before  closing  our  sketch 
of  the  moaem  German  school  of  philosophy,  we  have  stül 
to  notice  another  of  its  phases,  which  nas  been  quite 
recently  developed,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  WUL 
van  Humboldt}  We  allude  to  the  attempt  to  bring  philology 
to  bear  upon  philosophy,  and  to  explain  many  of  its  pro- 
blems from  the  structure  of  lanfi;uage.  This  view  has  met 
with  considerable  success  and  able  luivocates,  and  has  com- 
bated with  some  advantage  the  Hegelian  doctrine,  which  is 
naturally  regarded  by  the  adherents  of  the  science  of  Lan- 
guages as  a  play  of  words  (Worterupiel),  The  last  best 
work  on  the  dispute  between  Hegelianism  and  this  new 
school  of  philological  philosophy,  is  a  book  of  JET.  Steinthal, 
entitled  '  vie  Sprachwissenschaft  W.  von  Humboldt's  und 
die  Hegel'sche  Philosophie,'  8vo.  BerUn,  1848.' 

>  Bom  at  Berlin  m  1767,  died  1885. 

'  Much  valuable  Information  on  the  present  position  and  future 
prospect«  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day,  will  be  found  in 
J.  D.  MoBELL*s  Lectures  on  the  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  age, 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1848. 

F.  E.  Benbkb  has  published:  System  der  Logik  als  Eunstlehre  des 
Denkens,  2  parts,  8yo.  Berlin,  1842.  System  der  Metaphysik  und 
Beligionsphilosophie,  8yo.  ibid,  1839.  Grundlinien  des  natürlichen 
Systemes  der  praktischen  Philosophie,  3  vols.  8yo.  ü^id.  1837-41.  Die 
Philosophie  in  ihrem  Yerhaltniss  zur  Erfahrung,  8yo.  ibid.  1888. 
Pragmatische  Psychologie,  oder  Seelenlehre  in  der  Anwendung  auf  das 
Leinen,  2  vols.  8vo.  ibid,  1850.  Experimental  Psychology:  elements 
of  this  science  considered  as  the  basis  of  all  science,  8yo.  Berlin,  1820. 
TheoxT  of  Knowledge  according  to  the  consciousness  of  Pure  BeBuson, 
Syo.  Jena,  1820.  De  Verls  Philosophias  Initiis,  Svo.  1820.  Founda- 
üons  of  a  Physique  of  Morals  to  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  work  of 
Kant,  entitled:  Foundation  of  the  Metaphysica  of  Morals. 
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tirenology, 

429.  We  have  still  to  notice  a  System  of  psycho-physi- 
ology  whicb  took  its  rise  in  G-ermany  about  tne  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century ;  but,  meeting  with  no  great 
favour  at  home,  passed  into  other  laads,  where  it  has  met 
with  a  more  ready  and  friendly  welcome. 

Dr.  Joseph  Francis  Qall,  boru  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in  Suabia 
(some  say  m  France),  A.D.  1757,^  was  led  by  his  studies  in 
cerebral  anatomy  aad  in  connection  with  the  nervous  system, 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  brain  is  not  only  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  but  that  it  is  moreover  composed  of  compartments 
corresponding  to  the  mental  faculties.  Dr.  G-all  was  regarded 
as  a  materialist,  though  many  of  his  disciples  have  been  de- 
cided immaterialists ;  and  he  became  early  associated  with 
his  colleague,  Dr,  Sptirzheim,  a  native  of  Long^wich,  near 
Treves.*  Having  met  with  little  encouragement  in  Germany 
they  removed  to  Paris,  where  the  new  science  wafi  received 
with  open  arms. 

Dr.  Gall  remained  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Trance, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  and  promulgated  his 
system  with  zeal  and  perseverance.  He  died  in  1828.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  became  the  apostle  of  the  new  science  ia  other 
and  remoter  lands,  having  held  forth  the  doctrine  of  Crani- 
ology,  before  numerous  and  attentive  audiences,  in  England 
and  America,  where  he  died  in  1832. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  system 
of  Gall  by  subsequent  disciples,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
in  England  have  been  George  Conibe^  and  Dr.  MUotson* 

1  Gall's  Nene  Physiologe  des  Gehirns,  und  Physiologie  des  mensch- 
lichen Geistes.  Also,  under  the  title  of  Yollstiindige  Geisteskunde. 
German  transl.  6  vols.  Nürnberg,  1st  ed.  1829;  2nd  ed.  1833,  Svo. 
The  work  was  published  in  French  under  the  title  of  Organologie: 
snr  rOrigine  des  qualit^s  morales  et  des  &cult6s  intellectuelles  de 
rhomme,  6  vols.  Syo.  Paris,  1825.  F.  G.  Gall's  Works,  translated  by 
W.  Lewis,  in  6  vols.  Boston,  1835. 

Gall  and  Spurzheim  published  together,  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  da 
•Systeme  nerveuz  au  g6n6ral,  et  du  Ceryeau  en  particulier.  Paris, 
1818 — 19,  4  vols.  fol.  Physiognomical  System  of  Doctors  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Sfubzheim,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1815. 

*  Johann  Gaspar  Spundieim,  bom  1776 ;  died  1832. 

*  System  of  Phrenology,  2  vols.  8vo.    Moral  Philosophy,  12mo.  1840. 

*  The  Zoist,  a  Journal  of  Cerebral  Science  and  Mesmerism.  Physio- 
logy, 1  vol.  8vo. 
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the  fonner  an  immaterialist,  tlie  latter  a  materialist.  The 
science  lias  met  with  formidable  antagonists,  especially  in 
the  Transoendeatal  phUoaophen,^  nevertheleaa  it  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  haire  graduall j  gained  gionnd,  akywlj  but 
steadilj,  especially  in  America. 

Phrenology,  aocording  to  the  latest  and  most  spproved 
classification,  dividea  tl^  brain,  and  therefore  the  mind  (to 
wfaidi  it  corresponds),  into  two  orders  of  Facnltiea. 

Order  I,  containing  the  JPMui^s,  compriaea  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  bnia,  and  is  dirided  into  two  genera,  the  first  com* 
sisting  of  the  Propensities^  the  second  of  the  Sentiments. 

Genus  1,  or  PropMin^ie»,  nine  in  number,  eonriats  o^  1, 
Amativetteas;  2,  PhilopropenitiTeness:  8,  Ooncentrativenesa; 
4,  Adhesireness ;  5,  Cfombatiyeness :  6,  DestnictiTeness;  7^ 
SecrctiTeness ;  8,  AoquisitiTeness ;  9,  Constnictiveness, 

G^nns  2,  or  SetUimenUy  twelve  in  number,  consists  of,  10, 
8elf-Esteem;  11,  Love  of  Approbation;  12,  Coatiousneas ; 
13,  Benevolence ;  14,  Veneration ;  15,  Pirmness ;  Conscien- 
tiousness; 17,  Hope;  18,  Wonder;  19,  Ideality;  20,  Wit; 
21,  Imitation. 

Order  II  comprises  the  InteUeetual  JBiacuUi»^  and  is 
placed  in  the  anterior  lobe.    It  contains  four  genera. 

Oenus  1  consists  of  the  External  Sentes,  Touch,  Taste, 
&nell,  Hearing,  Sight. 

Genus  2  contains  the  Knowi/ng  Facultieg,  which  perceive 
the  existence  and  qualities  of  external  objects :  22,  Indivi> 
duality ;  23,  Perm :  24,  Size ;  25,  Weight ;  26,  Colouring. 

Genus  3.  Knomng  Faculties  which  perceive  the  relations 
of  external  objects :  27,  Locality ;  28,  Number ;  29,  Order; 
30,  Eventuality ;  31,  Time ;  32,  Tune ;  33,  Language. 

Genus  4.  JSSeflecting  Faculties.  34,  Comparison ;  35,  Cau- 
sality. 

The  organs  are  supposed  to  be  double;  each  faculty  having 
two,  lying  in  correspondüig  situations  in  the  hemispheres  of 
the  brain. 

Sudb  is  the  phrenological  system  of  empirical  psycho- 
logy, which  has  derived  powerful  corroboration  from  the 
examination  of  countless  skulls,  and  the  phenomena  of 

*  See  some  clever  critioisms  on  Phrenology  in  Dr.  Q.  Mo<»i*8  Power 
of  the  Soul  over  the  Body.  J.  D.  Hobsll's  Hiatoiy  of  Modem  Philo- 
sophy in  the  19th  centniy;  vol.  I,  pp.  412-28.  Also  Da.  CAansniBB's 
Human  Physiology. 
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phieno-mesmeriBm,  but  whicli  has  abo  been  assailed  by  ike 
formidable  weapons  of  satire  and  syllogism. 

On  an  impartial  survey  of  the  theory,  it  appears  to  con* 
tain  the  outline  of  truth  mixed  with  errors  in  detail.  The 
great  primary  divisions  and  organic  classification  appear 
sound,  but  the  minuter  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  brain 
is  in  many  cases  gratuitous  and  illusory.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  ultimately  the  researcnes  of  phrenology  are 
destined  to  throw  much  light  on  the  compound  Constitution 
of  man. 

The  theory  of  the  facial  angle,  discovered  by  (kmmr} 
and  carried  out  by  JBlmnenhach^  and  Frichardf  as  well  as 
Lavcder'*^  System  of  Physiognomy,*  have  both  an  intimate 
connection  with  Phrenology,  which  some  authors  have 
thought  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks« 


n.  Bnglmd. 

4S0.  During  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  only  left  feeble  traces  of  a 
genuine  and  original  spirit  in  philosophy.  In  England,  the 
principles  of  Locke  have  continued  to  preserve  considerable 
influence,  though  several  philosophers  have  lately  arisen 
who  have  opposed  its  materialistic  tendency,  and  have 
thrown  the  door  wide  for  the  admission  of  Nationalism. 
Amongst  the  partizans  of  Locke  and  the  Inductive  school, 
we  must  specially  notice  John  Stuart  WUf  an  acute  thinker, 

1  P.  Caupeb,  Heber  den  natarlicben  Unterschied  der  Gesichtzttge 
in  Menachen  verschiedener  Gegenden,  &c«,  heraasigcigeben  von  doesen 
Sohne,  A.  D.  Cahpeb,  Berl,  1792. 

'  J.  F.  Bltjicen^aoh'b  InsÜttttions  of  Physiology,  translated  by  Dr. 
Elliotson,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1818  (seTeral  recent  editions).  Bltunen^ 
bach's  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  translated  by  Lawbenco^  Svo. 
Lond,  1828,  and  reprinted. 

3  Natural  History  of  Man,  by  James  CoWus  Pbiosabd^  H.I>.  L<md. 
1  ToL  Svo.  1842. 

^  Physiognomik :  vervoUsiändigste  nene  Auflage,  Wim,  1829» 

*  loHK  Stcabt  Mill,  Elements  of  Logic.  A  Bystem  of  Logic, 
fiatiocinative  and  Inductive,  2  vols.  8vo.  1843.  Principles  of  Politico 
Boonomy,  Sva  Essays  on  noMttled  qnMtioos  of  P<>UikaL  Economy, 
Syo.  1844. 
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and  an  elegant  writer,  wlio  has  aliown  a  decided  bias  towards 
Hume*8  doctrine  of  Causation.  One  of  the  most  recent 
advocates  of  the  empirical  school  in  England,  is  a  philo- 
sopher named  J.  J.  U:  Wilhmton}  who,  though  his  mind  is 
coloured  with  the  peculiar  theology  and  philosophy  of 
Swedenborg,  has  shown  his  freedom  m>m  all  sectarian  bias, 
and  a  most  comprehensive  grasp  of  thought.  His  introduc- 
tion to  his  translation  of  Swedenborg's  Animal  Economy  is 
A  masterpiece  of  reasoning  and  composition^  and  displays  a 
truly  Baconian  power  of  thought  and  dWity  or  style. 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  last  work  contains  the  outlines  of  a  new 
and  highly  in^nious  philosophy  of  mind,  deduced  from  the 
analogy  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  represented  with  no 
common  acuteness  of  wit,  fertility  of  imaguiation,  and  grace 
of  composition.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  jusflv  objected  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  writings,  that  they  are  too  rich  in  imagery,  and 
too  subtle  in  thought,  to  come  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  generality  of  minds.  His  works  have,  however,  obtained 
considerable  popularity  in  America. 

To  the  list  of  recent  English  philosophical  writers  of  the 
Empirical  school  maybe  added  the  names  of  Sir  William 
Drvmmond^  Thofnas  Hope,*  and  Charles  Bray  /  and  a  writer 
of  some  eminence,  advocating  a  rationalistic  system  of  spiri- 
tualism, has  lately  appeared  in  the  person  of  JBrofessor 
JR  Newmanf  of  the  Ix)ndon  University. 

431.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Sensationalist  and 
ITecessarian  doctrines  emanating  from  the  school  of  Locke, 
we  must  class  Dr.  Whewell^  professor  at  Cambridge,  who 
was  recently  engaged  in  an  mteresting  controversy  with 

^  The  Animftl  Kingdom,  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  translated,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  John  Jabies  Gabth  Wilkinson.  The  Human 
Body  and  its  Connexion  with  Man,  1  toI.  Sto.  1851.  Science  for  all: 
an  oration,  &c. 

^  Died  1828,  at  Borne. 

Academical  Qaestions,  1805,  4to.;  and  On  the  Origin  of  aeyeral 
Umpires,  States,  and  Oities,  8  toIs.  8vo. 

'  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,  3  vols.  8yo.  Land,  1831. 

^  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity. 

'  The  Sool,  her  sorrows  and  her  aspirations,  1  voL  post  8vo.  1848. 
Phases  of  Paith,  1  vol.  post  8yo.  1850. 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1847. 
Elements  of  Morality. 
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Mr.  Mill  on  the  idea  of  Causation,  which  Dr.  Whewell 
maintains  not  to  be  derived  from  experience.  The  professor 
styles  himself  a  Conceptionalist ;  and  his  theory  respecting 
the  origin  and  source  of  our  intellectual  notions  may  be 
described  as  a  compound  of  German  and  Scotch  specu- 
lation. 

432.  The  Scotch  school  has,  during  the  present  century, 
displayed  a  considerable  depaxrture  from,  and  even  hostility 
to,  the  Empirical  doctrine.  Amongst  its  chief  ornaments 
and  supporters  we  may  cite  Thomas  Brown^  professor  at 
Edinburgh,  who  exhibited  some  leaning  towards  the  Empi- 
rical school  of  Hume,  in  his  notion  of  Power,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  only  that  of  immediate,  invariable  ante- 
cedence. Brown  resolved  all  our  faculties  and  powers  into 
indications  of  'states  of  mind,'  and  maintains  that  they 
cannot  be  cognizant  of  the  real  objects  of  our  perceptions, 
and  yet  that  they  are  all  that  we  can  ever  really  know  of  the 
mind  itself.  Brown  has  followed  the  analogv  of  physiological 
analysis  in  his  psychological  researches,  which  are  entitled 
to  consideration  and  attention,  but  are  liable  to  numerous 
and  serious  defects,  especially  on  the  score  of  obscurify  and 
onesidedness.  TTis  style  is  elegant  and  chaste,  and  will 
generally  secure  the  aduniration  of  his  readers. 

Dugald  Stewart,^  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1753,  deceased  1828, 
was  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  the  Scotch  school  which  was 
led,  by  starting  &om  the  Empirical  position,  to  a  more  search- 
ing studv  of  the  faculty  of  Cognition.  He  makes  his  philo- 
sophy of  the  mind  to  depend  on  the  facts  of  consciousness. 
The  last  and  most  eminent  expression  of  the  Scotch  school 
is  represented  by  Sir  William  Hamiltony  late  professor  at 

»  Bom  1778;  died  1820. 

T.  Bbown,  On  Cause  and  Effect,  1804,  third  edition  (almost 
re-written),  1818.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
4  vols.  8yo.  Editib,  1820 ;  reprinted  in  one  volume,  1821. 

*  Stkwabt,  Philosophy  of  the  action  and  moral  powers  of  Man, 
2  vols.  8yo.  181^8.  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
8  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1792-1827.  The  first  two  volumes  have  been  fre- 
quently reprinted,  but  not  the  third.  Philosophical  Essays,  4to.  Hdin- 
hurgh,  1810,  reprinted  in  8vo.  1816,  and  since.  Outlines  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh,  1818,  8vo.  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  4to. 
(written  for  the  Encyclopndla  Britannica). 
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Bdinbnrgby  who  in  his  analogies  and  eriticisin  of  his  pveda- 
oesams,  especially  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  peroeptüii, 
has  shown  their  enors  and  defects  in  a  masterly  way,  and 
has  given  admission  to  many  views  evidently  dmved  firam 
eontemporary  philosophy  in  Gennaay  and  Fnace. 

OoHerUffB.    JbtM. 

438.  German  philosophy  has  been  rndnaUv  erertin^  an 
increasing  influence  on  thinking  minds  in  I&^and  since 
tiie  begimiing  of  this  century.  As  a  nation,  it  is  true  the 
English  are  more  addicted  to  commercial  than  to  metaphy- 
sical speculation,  and  in  philosophy  they  have  always  shown 
a  greater  leaning  to  the  practical  than  to  the  theoretical 
part,  witness  the  etiucal  labours  of  Sir  Jame$  MacJeintokk}^ 
and  the  previdenee  and  diffusion  of  GkJl'fl  system  of  i>hre» 
nology.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  English  philosophers  in  the  present  century 
has  been  to  study  those  branches  of  philosophy  only  which 
bear  upon  politics  and  natural  science.  In  fact,  the  term 
philosophy  was  till  lately  chiefly  imderstood  as  implying 
tiiose  branches,  in  EngUmd.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
feeling  of  national  self-sufficiency  was  a  barrier  against  any 
foreign  importations.  Several  writers  have,  however,  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Kant ;  and  S,  T, 
Coleridge^  was  early  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  German 
philosophy,  which  appears  in  his  prose  writings,  and  which 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  his  countrymen.  Kant  and 
Fichte  were  his  favourite  authors,  and  he  transplanted 
many  of  their  terms  into  the  English  tongue.  Yet  Cole- 
ridge was  no  systematic  writer,  but  a  metaphysical  dilet- 
tante. It  was  reserved  for  a  more  recent  writer,  Jolm 
Darnel  Morellf  to  introduce  German  philosophy  to  the  people 
of  England  in  a  systematic  form.    Though  deeply  imbued 

^  Sib  Jaheb  Haokiktosh's  Works,  Z  vols.  1816  (bom  1765,  died 
1832). 

s  Bom  1772 ;  died  1834.    Table  Talk.    The  Friend,  8  vols. 

*  Oonain-gemiaii  of  the  editor.  His  principal  works  are,  A  Histo- 
ileal  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in  ths 
19th  century,  1846,  2  vols.  8to.  The  Philosophical  Tendencies  of  iJie 
Age,  8yo.  London,  1848.    The  PhiloaoplQr  of  Belij^on,  8?o.  1849. 
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with  the  spirit  of  modmri  Gterman  Metai^ysies,  lie  is  nob 
the  slave  of  any  system,  and  has  distinctly  pronounced  against 
finality  in  this  science,  which  he  describes  as  one  of  progres- 
nye  development.  Mr.  Morell,  though  he  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  particular  school,  has  exhibited  a  greater  apffoxi- 
mation  to  the  Eclecticism  of  Victor  Cousin  than  to  any  other 
fiystem.  His  works  display  a  union  of  depth  and  cleazness» 
which  have  ensured  their  popularit]^.  He  has  clearly  and 
systematically  developed  the  distinction  between  Intuitional 
Eeason  and  Understanding,  and  defined  the  legitimate  &uu> 
tions  and  limits  of  these  raculties.^ 

Before  we  dismiss  the  English  philosophy  of  the  present 
century,  we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Uhonuu  ikrh/le^ 
a  man  who,  though  no  systematic  philosopher,  has  probmy 
done  more  to  spiritualize  philosophy,  in  England,  than  any 
other  modem  writer.' 

III.  France, 

Philip  Dahibon,  Essai  snr  Thistoire  de  la  philosophie  en  Franee  an 
19iae  Bi^le,  Svo.  Pa/ria,  2me  edit.  1828. 

434«.  Afber  Condülac,  the  Erench  remamed  subject  to  the 
sway  of  Empiricism.  The  psychological  method  of  Con- 
dillac.  Atomistic  Physiology,  and  Ideology,  were  the  limits 
of  French  philosophy :  a  popular  and  witty  style  constituted 
its  form,  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  its  object ;  finally,  a 
philosophy,  appied  to  life,  and  ofben  accompanied  by  vanity 
and  frivolity,  was  the  aim  of  all  knowledge. 

A  new  version  of  Theosophy,  from  the  pen  of  the  inge- 
nious mystic,  Louib  Claude  Saint  Martin  (bom  at  Amboise 

^  Two  or  three  frorka  have  recently  appeared  in  England  treating  of 
pbilosophico-religious  qnestions  in  a  decidedly  sceptical  spirit.  Among 
tiiese  the  most  remarkable  are :  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  by  J.  A.  Fboudb. 
The  Creed  of  Chnstendom:  its  foandations  and  supeistmctare,  by  W. 
S.  QxEOt,  and  Letten  on  the  Laws  of  Man's  Nature,  by  H.  G.  Atsikson 
and  Hatotbt  Mabtuteäü,  a  book  of  a  decidedly  atiieiatio  spirit,  which 
has  occasioned  its  genend  condemnatloa  by  the  pre»  and  peoi^e  of 
Sngfamd. 

3  Gabltlb's  Critical  and  Miscellaneons  Essays,  4  vol&  6to.  1889. 
Sartor  Besartus,  2nd  edit,  post  Svo.  Lond,  1841;  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Wotship,  3rd  edit.  Lond,  post  8to.  1840.  Fast  and  Present,  Svo. 
let  edit.  L<md,  1843. 
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in  1718,  deceased  in  1804),  the  tranBlator  of  Jacob  Böhm, 
and  a  partizan  of  the  sect  of  Martinez  FctsqualU,  did  not 
suit  the  French  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  craniology  of 
Chedl  and  Spurzheim  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  Fruice. 
'  Amongst  the  French  philosophers  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion who  adhered  to  tne  system  of  Condillac,  we  must 
notice  J.  M,  BeaeranAo}  P.  J,  O,  Cabanis,  Count  Destutt- 
Tracy t  noted  for  his  ideology,  P.  Laromiffuiere*  AzaU^  Oarat^ 
and  Vol/ney,  In  opposition  to  the  sensuous  philoso{>hy 
there  arose,  about  tnis  time,  a  theological  school,  to  whicn 
belong  the  names  of  Joseph  de  Maütre,^  Lamennais,^  Bonald^ 
BaUanche^  and  others. 

Since  the  death  of  Charles  VillerSy  who  recommended  the 
study  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  to  his  countrymen,  the 

^  Dbgkbando,  Des  Signes  et  de  I'Art  de  penser,  4  toIb.  Histoire 
compar^e  de  Philosophie,  8  vols.  Du  Perfectionnement  moral,  2  vols. 
De  la  Bienfaisance  publique^  4  toIs.  De  T^dacation  des  Sourds- 
xnuets  de  naissance,  2  vols. 

'  Labomigudebx,  Le9oiiB  de  Philosophie,  2  vols.  Paris,  1815  (bom 
1756). 

'  AzAiB,  Pr^fiB  du  Systöme  UniverBel,  1  vol.  L'Ezplication  unirer- 
selle,  4  vols.    Gours  de  philosophie  g^n^rale,  8  vols.  Paris, 

«  Bom  1753;  died  1821. 

*  Lamenkaib,  Essai  sur  rindiSbrence  en  mati^re  de  religion,  arec 
Defense,  etc.  4  vols.  Esquisse  d'une  philosophie,  5  vols.  Discussions 
critiques  et  Pens^es  diverses  sur  la  religion  et  la  philosophie,  1  vol. 
Amschaspands  et  Darvands.  Melanges  religieux  et  philosophiques. 
Paroles  ann  Croyaut.  Le  Livre  du  Peuple.  Politique  ^  I'usage  da 
peuple,  2  v<»ls.  De  TEsclavage  moderne.  Questions  philosophiques  et 
politiqnes,  2  vols.  De  la  Beligion.  Du  Pass^  et  de  TAvenir  du  peuple. 
Servitude  Yolontaire, 

'  BoNALD,  Essai  analytique  sur  les  lois  naturelles  de  Tordre  social, 
on  du  Pouvoir,  du  Ministre,  et  du  Sujet  dans  la  soci6t6,  1  voL 
Da  Divorce  consid6r6  au  Idme  si^cle,  relativement  ä  F^tat  domes- 
tique  et  ä  r€tat  publique  de  la  soci6t6, 1  vol.  Legislation  primitive, 
«onsider6e  dans  les  demiers  temps  par  les  seuls  Inmi^res  de  la  Baison; 
suivie  de  plosieurs  Traits  et  Discours  poUtiques,  3  vols.  Pens^es 
diverses  et  opinions  politiqnes,  2  vols.  Becherches  Philosophiques  sur 
des  premiers  objets  des  connaissances  morales,  2  vols.  Melanges  lit- 
t^raires,  politiques  et  philosophiques,  2  vols.  Demonstrations  philo* 
sophiques  du  principe  constitutif  de  la  soci6t6,  &c.  1  vol.  Theorie  da 
Pouvoir  politique  et  religieux  dans  la  soci^t^  civile,  demontr^e  par  le 
nusonnement  et  par  Thistoirc,  3  vols. 

7  Ballanche,  (Euvres  completes,  contenant  les  Essais  de  Paliiig6n€sie 
Sociale.    Antigone,  I'homme  sans  nom,  4  vols.  Paris, 
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Prench  have  made  several  attempts  to  approach  the  Oerman 
philosophy,  and  to  give  up  the  sensationalism  of  Condillac. 

Victor  C<msvn}  (editor  of  Descartes,  of  Proclus,  and  of 
Abelard,  and  translator  of  Plato),  is  a  disciple  of  Eoyer 
Gollard,  and  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  most  recent 
researches  of  G-erman  philosophy.  He  has  founded  a  new 
school  in  France,  taking  as  his  fundamental  principle  the 
meditative  interrogation  ^  the  Conscioumess:  he  is  at  the  head 
of  those  eminent  men  who  have  the  most  contributed  to 
diffuse  a  new  Spiritualism,  which  has  encountered  a  lively 
opposition  in  the  old  school  of  Empiricism.  To  the  same 
epoch  belong  the  names  of  Maine  de  Bi/ran^  Boyer  Gollwrd^ 
M&ra/rd^  Vvrey,^  and  Jouffro^  a  philosopher  £stinguished 
by  clearness  of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  who  has 
presented  his  countrymen  with  admirable  translations  of 
jDugald  Stewart  and  Browne.    Eeratry^  Baron  Massias^ 

»  Bom  1792. 

TiOTOB  Cousin,  Conrs  de  Philosopliie,  profes8§  a  la  Faculty  des 
lettres  de  1816  ä  1820,  1840, 1841.  Cours  de  I'histoire  de  la  Philo- 
sophie, 1841.  Introduction  h,  THistoire  de  la  Philosophie.  Histoire  de 
la  Philosophie  du  ISmesi^cle.  Fragments  philosophiques.  Philosophie 
ancienne  et  scholastique.  Manuel  de  Thistoire  de  la  Philosophie,  tra- 
duit  de  TAllemand  de  Tennemann,  1839.  Des  Pensäes  de  Pascal,  etc., 
1843.  Lemons  de  Philosophie  sur  Kant,  1842.  De  la  Metaphysique 
d'Aristote,  etc.  1838.  Cours  de  Philosophie,  profess6  pendant  Fannäe 
1818,  etc.    Fragments  Litt^raires. 

3  Maine  de  Bibak,  CBuvres  philosophiques,  8  vols,  edited  by  Cousnr, 
Paris,  1841  (bom  1766 ;  died  1824). 

3  BoYEB  CoLLABD,  Fragmeus  (bom  1758). 

^  F.  Berabd,  Doctrine  des  rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pour 
servir  de  fondement  ä  la  Physiologie  intellectuelle  et  ä  la  Metaphysique, 
Paris,  1823. 

^  ViBET,  De  la  Puissance  yitale,  Paris,  1823. 

«  Bom  1796. 

JouFFBOT,  Cours  de  Droit  naturel.  Melanges  philosophiques.  Kou- 
veauz  Melanges  de  Philosophie.    Cours  ^sthetique. 

7  Eebatbt,  Examen  philosophique  des  considerations  sur  le  senti- 
ment du  Sublime  et  du  Beau,  dans  le  rapport  des  charact^res,  des. 
temperamens,  des  sexes,  des  climats,  et  des  religions,  1  vol.  Induc- 
tions morales  et  philosophiques,  1  vol. 

^  Babon  Massias,  Bapport  de  la  Kature  ä  THomme,  5  vols.  1821. 
Probleme  de  TEsprit,  1825.  Trait6  de  philosophiepqrcho-physiologique^ 
1830.  Theorie  du  Beau  et  du  Sublime.  Examens  des  Fragmens  de 
Boyer  Collard,  et  des  Principes  de  la  philosophie  Ecossaise. 
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«7*.  B.  Drim^  md  BamiMm^  a  Swiss,  most  also  be  added  to 
the  list  of  modem  Erench  philosopbevs,  Claude  Frümfmm 
Ld  Joffaud  ttod  «T.  Ä*  Fr,  AUs  rose  abore  atomistic  physics 
la  their  spplicatioa  of  philosophj  to  the  natural  seieBees. 

A  modem  iFrendi  philosopher,  named  JmgiuU  Ceuie^ 
has  mads  himself  notoious  by  csnying  out  s^tsationaliafla 
to  its  extrmuest  form»  whidi  leads  Urn  to  reject  sB  meli^ 
physics  a*  impossible,  and  to  maintain  thst  positive  sekaoo 
IS  the  only  possible  channel  for  obtaining  knowledge.  Ae* 
cording  to  Comte,  all  kinds  of  knowled^  pass  thxoiii^ 
tiiree  stages:  Ist.  The  siroematural;  2nd.  The  metapky- 
aiod ;  3rd.  The  positire.  His  system,  which  is  remarkaU» 
lor  ingenuity,  establishes  atheism  as  a  materkA  basis»  and 
ezclu£s  all  researches  beyend  the  faets  of  our  senses,  as 
futile  and  useless,  since  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  pene- 
trate into  the  essence  of  thingfk  A  oooeidarable  analogj 
may  be  traced  between.  Hume's  and  Comte's  systems,  espe- 
cially as  regards  Cause  and  Effect,  which  both  r^;ard  only 
in  the  light  of  a  rdation. 


SOCIALISTIC  MYSTICS. 

JSbwt%ßr, 

435.  A  new^  school  of  Socialistic  philosophers  has  arisen 
in  France  within  the  present  century,  whose  writings  hare 
exerted  a  powerful  ionuence  over  the  mind  and  destiny  e( 
their  countrymen,  and  of  the  whole  cxvilised  worid.  T^q 
mrincipal  founders  and  authorities  of  this  school  are  S§. 
mncn^  Iburier,  Zeroux,  and  Proudhon  ;  of  whom  the  three 
former  may  be  described  as  mystical,  and  the  latter  as  sc^- 
tical  Socialists.  The  most  remarkable  and  original  amongst 
these  systems  are  those  of  Charlee  JSbmriar,  tajd  IBianre 
Jjeroux,  Charles  Fourier  was  bom  at  Besanoon  is  Wt^f 
and  followed,  during  tiie  greater  part  of  his  nfö,  di^xrent 
braaidies  of  the  mercantile  profession.    He  publ&hed 


*  J.  H.  Dboz,  Esaal  sor  TArt^  d'dtre  heaieox.  !De  la  phüjoaephie 
Hnale;  on  des  diffl^rents  iqrBttaes  sor  Is  adaocft  de  Is  Tie.  Apjj^ 
csfeü0&  de  la  llorale  PbGtiqne. 

*  His  princibal  woxk  Ib»  Coma  db  pMofiopMe  noslUTe,  aTO&L  1342. 
»  Died  in  ifer.  «-         r      r--      . 
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first  work  in  1808,*  and  since  then  has  published  various 
treatises  and  articles'  in  a  Journal  eaUed  the  Fhalcmsiere^ 
which  advocated  his  principles.  As  a  thinker  he  is  remark- 
aUe  for  the  originalitjr,  eeoentrieity^  and  d^ih  of  his  vieirsu 
His  writings  exhibit  a  gorgeoas  wealth  of  imaginatioBy 
eoupled  with  an  afanost  unpamleled  logical  acuteness.  He 
is  equally  eiBcieni  in  destroying  and  constmetinff ;  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  wUch  to  admire  most,  the  power  with  whiek  he 
attacks  exurdng  e^stems,  or  the  ingenuity  which  he  displays 
in,  substituting  another.  His  pUlosophy  may  be  divided 
into  Science  and  Praxis,  or  his  Psychological  and  Ontologkal 
Theory  and  its  appItcati<»L  in  his  So<^etary  S^rstem.  The 
first  comprises  what  he  styles  Passional  Attaraction,  the  last 
its  applieatiDn  to  soeiety  in  Industrial  Assoetatioii.  His 
ps^rc^mogy  is  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  affections,  firoxa 
which  he  usfers  that  the  Newtonian  principle  of  attracticm 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  social  and  mental  worlds ;  and 
that  society  should  be  moulded  in  accordonee  with  the 
diversity  and  intensity  of  individual  attraetiiHis.'  Unify  ia 
Diversity  and  Harmony  in  Contrast,  is  what  he  professes  to 
aehieve  in  his  new  Social  System.  This  principle  of  passioDal 
attractioB  is  regarded  by  Fourier  as  nis  grand  discov^jy 
which  had  been  culpaUy  negleeted  and  overlooked  by  pasfc 
philosophers.  On  the  whole  his  system  k  eminently  deserr« 
uig  of  a  oareful  studjr,  though  homle  to  some  of  our  notions 
ef  ethical  propriety ;  in  which  respect  he  approximates  Plato 
and  other  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Among  his  chief  merits 
we  may  enumerate  his  Law  of  Series  and  his  Potential  Scale 
of  Human  Characters ;  and  among  his  defects  may  be  indi- 
cated his  exaggerated  partiality  in  fftvour  of  analogies  and 
particular  numbers.  ^ 


^  Theorie  des  Qnatre  Monvements,  Ist  edit.  1808. 

Theorie  de  rUxiit^  universelle,  2nd  edit.  4  vols.  Svql  Le  Konvean 
Konde  indostriel  et  soci^taire,  2xid  edit.  1  yoL  Syo.  La  Panase  In- 
dustrie, %  vols.  pet.  in  Svo.  Articles  in  the  Phalange  (monthly 
reriew),  1845-46,  1847-48,  and  1849.  Qnackenes  of  the  sects  M 
BL  Simon  and  Owen. 

'  Ch.  FoTnus&'s  Passions  of  the  Hnnaa  Sonl,.  %  velsi  8tq^.  lUtL 
whidii  ha&beea  txsnalated  by  the  editor  of  thA  preaeiift  vekuiMv 
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Pierre  Leroux. 

486.  Leroux^  may  be  classed  amone  the  most  able  modem 
thinkers  in  France.  He  commenced  his  career  as  an  ardent 
admirer  and  adherent  of  St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  but  he  has 
latterly  made  himself  independent  of  their  views,  and  started 
an  onginal  theory.  Leroux  is  a  determined  foe  of  all 
Eclecticism,  which  he  has  ably  combated  for  years.  He 
maintains  that  it  is  absurd  to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  man 
in  the  simple  Consciousness,  or  the  Me;  and  he  f^rms  that 
this  Me  or  I^o  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  does  not  exist  in 
reality.  Every  individual  mind  only  exists  as  a  part  of  the 
whole,  and  we  must  study  the  whole  of  humanity  to  know 
man.  We  must  look  to  the  Science  of  Life  for  pmlosophical 
truth.  Leroux  is  a  traditionalist  in  history;  and  he  is 
led  by  induction  from  the  past  to  infer  that  in  the  same 
way  that  Christianity  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the 
universal  consent  of  the  world,  and  a  natural  stage  in  the 
progressive  development  of  man,  in  like  manner  it  also  will 
eventually  be  superseded  by  another  and  a  more  perfect 
system  of  religion  and  code  of  morals.  His  view  of  the 
l^eity  appears  to  be  strongly  tinged  with  Pantheism ;  but  he 
does  not  appear,  like  the  German  philososphers,  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  absolute  reality  of  our  perceptions.  His 
style  is  eloquent  and  graceful ;  his  mind  is  richly  stored  with 
the  fruits  of  extensive  reading ;  but  his  system  is  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  being  hazardous  and  imperfectly  digested« 

lY.  Italy,  and  other  Oountriee. 

437.  Since  the  time  of  Cfiov.  Batt,  Vtco^  and  of  his  com» 
patriot  Antonio  Oenopese,  the  Italians  have  not  shown  much 

^  Leboux  has  published  the  following  works: 

De  rilumanit^,  de  son  principe  et  de  son  avenir,  2  vols.  B^futation 
de  rEclecticisme.  Sept  Discours  sur  la  situation  de  la  soci6tS,  et  de 
I'esprit  humain,  7  vols.  De  la  mutilation  d'nn  ^rit  posthume  de 
Thomas  Jouffroy,  1  vol. 

3  Giov.  Batt.  Vigo,  Principj  d'una  Scienza  nuova  dintomo  alia 
commune  natura  delle  nazione,  12mo.  Napoli,  1725;  (often  reprinted,) 
abac  contained  in  Vico,  Opere,  ordinate  ed  illustrate  da  OiusiffFE  Feb- 
SABi,  6  vols.  8vo.  MUano,  1835-37.  (Euvres  Choises,  trad,  par  M. 
HiGHSLKT^  2  vols.  8vo.  PoHa,  1838. 
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originality  in  mental  philosopHy,  having  chiefly  devoted 
themselves  to  the  adoption  of  German  metaphysics,  or 
to  certain  practical  questions.  In  tha  latter  category  must 
be  classed  Gaetan  Filan^ier^  and  Cesare  Bonescmo?  Marquis 
£eccaria,  who  treated  of  legislation  in  a  light  principally 
borrowed  from  foreign  systems."  The  Italians  have  latterly 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Kant  and  other  German  philosophers,  but  especially  with 
German  works  on  iEsthetics  and  the  philosophy  of  Art. 

The  most  eminent  Italian  philosophers  in  the  present  day 
are  Tmcenzo  Gioher0  and  Uoimt  Mamiani,^  Gioberti,  dis- 
tinguished alike  as  a  politician  and  a  philosopher,  professes 
himself  a  zealous  adherent  of  Catholicism,  and  hostüe  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  German  philosophy.  His  psychology,  which 
'  gives  full  admission  to  the  supematuralistprmciple,  partakes 
somewhat  largely  of  mysticism.  Mamiani  displays  great 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  in  his  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  even  in  Erance  and  Germany.  He  is  more  critical 
and  less  mystical  than  Gioberti,  and  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  Method. 

To  the  above  ItaHan  philosophers  we  must  add  Bosmini^ 

»  Bom  1752 ;  died  1787. 

FiLANGiEBi,  La  Scienza  della  Legislazione,  8  vols.  Nap,  1780,  8vo., 
and  other  editions.    Translated  into  most  European  languages. 

2  Bom  at  Milan,  1736;  died  1793. 

Beccabfa,  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,  Nap,  1784,  8vo.,  and  other 
editions.    Translated  into  most  European  languages. 

3  The  French  Ideology  has  especially  been  spread  in  Italy.  There 
has  also  appeared  there  a  Collezione  di  Classic!  metafisici,  Paviu, 
1819-22.  Sacchi  translated  Kant's  works  at  Pavia;  and  Oeminiani 
translated  A.  W.  yon  Schlegers  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art.  G.  B. 
Talia  also  published  a  work  on  iSsthetics :  Saggio  di  Estetica,  Venezia, 
1822. 

*  GiOBEBTi,  Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia,  4  vols.  1841. 
Degli  Errori  filosofici  di  A.  Bosmini,  1841.  Del  Primato  morale  e 
civile  degli  Italiani,  2  vols.    Del  Bello  e  del  Buono,  1843. 

^  Mamiani,  Del  Biconoscamento  della  Filosofia  antica  Italiana»  Par. 
1834.  Sei  Letteri  del  Mamiani  a  Rosmini,  Par,  1838.  Deir  Onto« 
logia  e  del  Metodo,  Par,  1841.  Dialoghi  di  Scienza  prima^  1846. 
Maria  Pagani:  owero,  Dell'  Immortality,  1846. 

BosMiNi,  Saggio  snir  origini  delle  Idee,  1830, 3  vols.  A  controversy 
occurred  between  Gioberti  and  Bosmini,  in  which  Db.  Wiseuan  is 
supposed  to  have  defended  the  latter. 

2  X 
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a  writer  of  an  idealutie  tendencj ;  J&Hwflywon,*  whose  Tiewa 
liAYe  a  considerable  a£Bnit}r  with  the  speadations  €i  Dugald 
Stewart ;  Baram  Foipude  ChUhipi*  who  successfulhr  crUi- 
cised  Condilkc  and*  the  principles  of  Hume ;  and  Poob 
Oo9taf  a  deyer  and  ingenious  writer,  who  examined  tibe 
writings  of  Beid,  Hume,  and  Kant,  in  an  impardal  spirit. 

The  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Dutch  have  latdy  £a- 
j^yed  more  ardour  for  philosophical  researches,  though 
they  are  generally  deficient  in  the  originality  of  the  German 
mind.  An  exception  must,  howerer,  he  made  in  &yoQr  of 
Ham  Chrirtiam  Oertted,^  a  Danish  philosopher,  who  has 
thrown  considerable  luertxe  over  the  Danish  name,  by  his 
beautiful  and  ingenious  speculations.  He  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  decided  antagonist  of  Idealism,  and  devoted  to  a 
new  school  of  Bealistic-NaturaliBm.  Much  of  his  system, 
and  many  of  his  theories  will  appear  mystical  and  poetical ; 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  rich  fiela  of  thought,  and  a  copious 
fund  of  experimental  truth  in  ihe  scientific  and  lit^aij 
labours  of  this  ingenious  writer.  His  leading  object  seems 
to  be,  to  animate  Nature,  which  causes  him  to  api^oxi- 
mate  the  ancient  theory  of  giving  a  Soul  to  the  World,  and 
of  generating  a  kind  of  realistic  rantheism.  There  is  much 
that  is  sine^ularly  attractive  and  original  in  the  speculations 
of  this  philosopher,  which  seem  especially  adapted  to  secure 
the  admiration  of  sesthetical  minds.  The  prominent  feature 
of  his  system,  is  the  attempt  to  trace  an  identity  between 
the  soul  in  Man  and  the  soul  in  Nature.    On  this  point 

>  Bom  1761 ;  died  1885. 

BoMAONOsi^  Opere,  19  vols.  Genesi  del  Biritto  penale,  1791. 
Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Publico,  Parma,  1802 ;  2iid 
edit.  Milan,  1825.    Assnnto  primo  della  scienza  del  Diritto  Naturale, 

1820. 

3  Gallufi,  Saggio  Filosofioo  sulla  critica  della  ooaoscenza,  Xap. 
1819,  8vo.  6  vol&  (containing  an  examination  of  the  principal  doctrines 
of  Ideology,  Kantianism,  and  the  Transcendental  philosophy.  Qal- 
lupi  has  since  published,  Element!  di  Filosofia,  5  vols.  Messina, 
1821-*27,  8to.  Lettere  filosofiche.  Nap.  1887.  Lezioni  di  Logica  e 
41  Metafisica»  S  vols.  Firenz,  1841. 

s  Costa,  Del  Modo  di  c(»mparre  le  Idee,  Firenz.  1887.  DiaBertaUon 
on  Analysis  and  Syntheris. 

«  Bom  1777 ;  died  1851.  His  principal  woik  is  entitled :  DerGeist 
in  der  Katur,  Muntren,  1850.  The  Sool  in  Nature,  tiandated,  m 
H.  Bohn's  Standard  labraiy,  1852. 
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there  is  some  analogy  between  Oersted  and  Schelling;  but 
on  most  points  he  aLyerges  widely  from  the  Philosophy  of 
Nature. 

In  Holland  critical  philosophy  obt&iiied  coBsiderable  credit 
and  numerous  adherents.  Its  progress,  howereri  wi» 
checked  by  political  agitations,  by  the  mutual  polemics  df 
tiie  German  metaphysicians,  and  by  the  differences  springing 
up  in  the  Critical  school  itself.  Van  JECemert  pronounced 
in  favour  of  Fichte.  We  are  especially  called  upon  to 
notice  D.  Wyttenhctchy  who  displayed  great  merits  as  the 
historian  of  philosophy,  and  the  ingenious  Socratist,  Ftaneie 
JBJemsterhuis,  both  of  whom  approached  the  ancient  philo^ 
eophers  in  a  remarkable  degree,  especially  in  th^ir 
method« 

The  Hungarians,  Transylyanians,  and  Greeks ;  the  Pol^ 
and  the  Eussians,  haye  made  themselyes  familiar  with  Gte!b- 
man  philosophy,  by  sending  their  youth  to  attend  lectures 
at  the  German  uniyersities.  The  most  eminent  modem 
Russian  philosophers  are,  SidonaM,  a  man  perfectly  conyer^ 
Bant  with  the  metaphysics  of  Germany  and  [France;  and 
Kßdrew,  author  of  a  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Nature.^ 
It  appears  that  the  philosophy  of  Kant  has  been  lately  super- 
sedeHl  by  that  of  Hegel,  in  the  Büssian  uniyersities.  The 
most  remarkable  PoHsh  writer  on  philosophy  in  modern 
üme8,is  Joseph  C.  Szcmicmshi^  a  natiye  of  East  Gtdicia,  who, 
after  haying  carefully  studied  Hegel's  system,  transplanted 
it  into  Pol^d  soon  after  it  was  known  in  Germany. 

1  Einleitnng  in  die  Philosophie.  Also  L.  H.  db  Jacobus  SssaiB 
l^ilosophiques  snr  rHomme,  ses  principaux  B^ppOrts,  et  ea  BesUn^^ 
HaUe,  1818 ;  2  vols. ;  new  ed.  8t  Pttersburffh,  1822. 

3  SzAKiAKS£i  pubUs&ed  the  following  works : 

Was  ist  Philosophie?  Warachau,  1802.  lieber  die  t^rzliglidistttl^ 
moralischen  Systeme  des  Alterthums,  Wars<^Uy  1803.  üeberblick 
der  Philosophie  seit  den  Zeiten  ihres  Verfalls  bei  den  Griechen 
nnd  Bömem,  bis  zom  Wiederaufleben  der  Wissenschaften,  Warschatt, 
1804. 

We  may  also  mention  the  Pole,  J.  E.  Jankowsky,  (Professof  at  Cra- 
cow), who  published  a  Logic  in  1822  in  Polish,  with  a  Keview  of  the 
progress  of  Poland  in  Philosophy.  Also,  J.  GoLtroaowssT^s  (a  Schel- 
lingite)  Philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  nations,  Brlangen,  1822, 
8?o. 

2  t,2 
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Y.  America. 

438.  A  faint  ecbo  of  Oennan  philosopliy  has  eyen  reached 
the  ^stant  shores  of  Brazil  ;^  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America  has  oecome  perfectly 
fftmiliftr  with  European  thoughts. 

Amonff  the  most  distinguished  of  the  American  writers 
and  thinkers,  we  must  enumerate  B,  W,  Emerson^  a  writer 
distinguished  for  his  genius,  cultivated  mind,  and  elegant 
diction.  He  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  systematic  philo- 
sopher, but  belongs  more  correctly  to  the  class  of  philoso- 
phical essayists,  such  as  Montaigne.  His  metaphysical 
views,  as  expressed  in  his  Essay  on  the  Over  sow,  seem 
strongly  coloured  with  idealistic  Pantheism.  Among  the 
American  writers  who  have  most  contributed  to  difiiise 
Gherman  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  United  States,  one 
of  the  first  is  Theodore  barker f  who  is  a  Eationalist  in 
theology,  and  a  man  of  immense  reading,  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  German  philosophical  and  theologicBl  systems 
since  the  time  of  Kant.  America  has  produced  several 
other  men  eminent  for  their  intellectual  endowments,  many 
of  whom  have  adopted,  either  in  toto  or  in  part,  the 
Socialistic  philosophy  of  Fourier  and  other  French  writers. 
The  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  this  Socialistic  school 
in  America,  are  Albert  Brisbane,^  W.  JE,  Ghannmg,  Henry 
James  and  George  Bipley.  An  able  expositor  of  the  German 
Transcendental  school  has  recently  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  8tallo^ 

Thus  the  New  World  has  proved  its  legitimate  relation- 
ship with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  Old;  and  the 
modem  thinkers  across  the  ''  ^eat  waters"  appear  to  be  ip 
no  degree  unworthy  of  their  sires. 

*  The  Critical  Philosophy  is  taught  in  the  College  of  St.  Paul's  in 
Brazil.  See  Zsohokke's  Wöchentliche  Unterhaltung's  Blätter,  Aarau, 
1824,  pi  III. 

3  Essays,  two  series.  Nature,  an  Essay.  Han  Thinking:  an  Oration. 
Bepresentatiye  Men.  12mo.  Bohn,  1849,  &c.  The  Dial  (periodical)  con- 
tains many  papers  of  Emerson,  Parker,  &c. 

'  Theodobb  Pabkbb,  Discourse  on  Beligion. 

*  Social  Destiny,  by  Albkbt  Brisbane. 

B  Stallo's  Qeneial  Piioaijples  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  ITew 
York,  1841. 
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Conchmon. 

439.  It  is  natural  that  the  various  and  contradictory 
attempts  which  have  lately  been  hazarded  by  the  philosophic 
mind  should  cast  some  doubt  on  philosophy  itseff,  and  lead 
men  to  despair  of  ever  finding  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Beason,  which  consists  in  finding  a  certain  system  of 
knowledge  founded  on  principles.  And  this  suspicion  seems 
to  be  coij^rmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Critical  method  followed 
by  Kant,  which  endeavoured  to  fix  the  measure  and  limit 
of  knowledge  with  the  view  of  overthrowiug  the  scepticism 
of  the  Sensationalists,  so  far  &om  checking  the  daring  flight 
of  speculation,  has  only  furnished  it  with  new  materials,  and 
given  it  a  more  lively  and  imposing  character.  Nevertheless 
these  various  endeavours  should  lead  us  to  hope  that  Eeason 
will  at  length  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  itself;  that  it  will 
determine  the  sphere  assigned  to  it,  and  continue  to  unfold 
more  and  more  the  true  philosophic  method ;  and  that  it 
wül  learn  irom  the  past  how  to  avoid  the  shoals  on  which  so 
many  adventurous  thinkers  have  been  stranded.  A  time 
wül  probably  come  when  the  different  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  now  only  seem  to  be  aberrations,  will  be 
recogmzed  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  true  cultiva- 
tion of  Eeason  and  Wisdom. 
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SUlpo,  and  Theodoras  the  Atheist,  flootiilied. 
Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodonis  and  Philo. 
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Pyrrho  died. 

Theophrastus  died«  Pyrrho  died  about  the  same 
time ;  sacceeded  by  Strato. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  became  king  of  Egypt 

ChrysippuB  bom. 

Timon  flouridied. 

Epicnms  died. 

Strato  died ;  succeeded  by  Lyco. 

Zeno,  the  Stoic,  died  (or  later);  sacoeeded  by 
CleaiitheB. 

Persseus. — Aristo  of  Chios.— Herillua  flourished. 

Arcesilaus  died  (or  later). 

Cameades  bom. 

Zeno  of  Tarsus  flourished. 

Chrysippus  died^  ac.  to  Menage.  Diogenes  of 
Babylon* 

PansBtius  bom  fac.  to  some,  later). 

EmbasEQT  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome.  (Critolaus^ 
Cameades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon). 

Greece  and  Carthage  subjected  to  Bome. 

Antipater  of  Tarsus. 

Macedon  became  a  Soman  province. 

Posidonius  born. 

Cameades  died ;  succeeded  by  Clitomachns. 

PaneBtius  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  to  Alex- 
andria. 

Cicero  bom. 

Clitomachns  died;  succeeded  by  Philo.    Posidonius 

flourished. 
Sylla  took  Athens.    Philo  retired  to  Bome. 
Antiochus. 
Lucretius  bom  (ac.  to  others,  earlier).    Posidonius 

died. 
Antiochus  died. 

Judaea  became  a  Boman  province. 
Posidonius  died ;  succeeded  by  Jason. 
Lucretius  died. 

Cratippus«  the  Peripatetic,  flourished« 

Cicero  died. 

Egypt  became  a  Boman  province. 
Augustus    became    Emperor.       Philo  the  Jew 
bom. 
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A.C. 

Boman  EmpeioiB. 

1 

Avgnstni. 

Birth  of  Christ 

a 

Seneca  th«  phikaoiAer  bom. 
Beztos  the  FythagontiL 

Kioolans    of   Daaaioii^    nd  XmmnbnB 

flouriahad. 
Athenodoraa  tk«  Btoio. 

14 

Tiberina, 

15 

SotiOD. 

88 

Cradfizion  of  Jeaoa  Christ 

84 

Philo  the  Jew  floariahed. 

87 

GaliguUL 

Flanna  Josephoa  bon. 

41 

ClMidiiis. 

60 

Flntarch  of  ChnroBea  horn. 

54 

Keio. 

•5 

Seneeadied. 

66 

Comutoa  and  Knaonios  exiled. 

69 

Qalba,  Otho^ 

YiteUivfl. 

Apolloniaa  of  Tyana  fionriahed. 

79 

T^tus. 

81 

, 

Maaomoa  Bafiia  recalled  from  exile. 

82 

Domitian. 

Domitian  baniahed  the  philoaophen    aad 

89 

mathematieiana  from  Borne. 
Juatin  Martyr  bom. 
Epictetna  flouriahed. 

90 
95 
97 

Apollmiioa  of  Tyana  died. 

Nerva. 

Plutarch  flooriahed. 

99 

Tri^aiL 

Tacitua. 
Gnosticfl. 

118 

AdriaiL 

Seeimdiia  of  AtheuL    Flntarch  died« 

120 

122 

Enphratea  the  Stoic  died. 

181 

Galen    bom.     FaTormna.      Baailides   the 
Gnoatie. 

184 

Arrian  flonrinhed. 

188 

Akibba  the  Babbin  died. 

189 

Antoniniu  Fins. 

Calr.  TauniB.    Apollonins  the  Stoic 
Baailidea  the  Stoic. 

160 

Apuleiua. 

161 

M.  Amelias  As-t 
tonmwk 

Alcinona.    Knmenina. 

165 

Peregrinna  the  Cynic^  and  Jastin  Martyr 

died. 
Lncian. 

170 

• 

Athenagonis  and  Tatianna.     Attuma  the 

Platoniat. 
Bardesanea. 

OBBOiroiioaiOAii  tabsi. 
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A.C. 

Roman  Emperors. 

180 

Commodus. 

Maximal  of  T^fte.    Death  of  Antoninoa. 
Iiennna.    Jud»  the  fiabbi.    The  Talmud. 

185 

Origen  bom. 

193 

Pertinax. 

Animonius  Saccas  fonnded  a  idiool. 

Jnlianm. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria.     Alexander  of 

Sept.  Seyems. 

Aphrodisias. 
Galen  died. 

200 

Plotinns  bom.    Phjlostratus. 

205 

212 

Caracalla. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  died. 

218 

Macrinns. 

Tertnllian  died. 

220 

Antoninus  Helio- 
gabalus. 

222 

Alex.  Seyeros. 

282 

Plotinns  became  a  disciple  of  Ammonina, 

233 

Porphyrins  bctts. 

285 

Kaziminus. 

238 

Gordian. 

239 

Gordian  the  son. 

242 

Plotinns  tmyelled  into  Persia. 

243 

Plotinus  came  to  Borne. 

244 

Phüip. 

246 

Amelins  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinns. 

253 

Trajanus  Decius. 

252 

Trebonianus. 
GalhiR   and  Yi- 

bins. 
Hostilianns. 

252 

Longinns  flonrished« 

253 

Jhnilins  Yaleri- 
anus. 

Origen  died. 

269 

FlayiusGlaudins. 

270 

Aurelian. 

Plotinns  died. 

275 

Longinns  put  to  deaslh. 

27« 

Flayius  Taeitns. 

277 

Anrel.  ProbiiR. 

The  Maniclueans. 

282 

Aureliufl  Caros. 

as4 

Diocletian. 

Amobius. 

804 

Constantino  and 
Maximianns. 

Porphyrins  died. 

806 

Constantino  the 
Great. 

821 

Constantino  con- 
yerted  to  Chris- 
tianity; 

lamblichus  flonrished. 

826 

Amobins  died. 
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A.C. 


BomanEmperoiB. 


880 
888 
887 

840 
854 
855 
860 
868 
864 

879 

880 
884 
891 
894 
895 

898 
400 
401 


402 
408 
409 
410 
412 
415 
418 
430 

484 
450 

467 
470 

474 

476 

480 
485 


CoDBtantiiis  and 
CoDstans. 


JnliaiL 

JoTiannfl. 

Yalentinianns 

and  Valens. 
Theodofiius    the 

Great. 


Aieadins      and 
Honorins. 


OreekEmperon* 
Areadius. 
TheodoaiiiB  II. 


Maidanns. 
LeoL 


Leo  IL 

Zeno  Isauriens. 
End  qf  the  Wei- 
tem Empire» 


Lactantint  died. 

lamblichiu  died.    Themistina. 


Enaebina  biihop  oi  Caesarea  died. 

Augustine  bom. 

ThemistioB  taught  at  Constantinople. 

Saliostiiu. 


Eonapina. 

Nemesins  flourished. 

St.  Jerome  flourished« 

Gregorius  of  Nazianzus  died. 

Gregorius  of  Nyssa. 

The  Boman  empire  divided. 

St.  Ambrosius  died. 

Nemesius  died. 

Plutarch  the  son  of  Kestorios  flourished. 


Macrobius.    Pelagius. 

Synesius. 

Proclus  bom. 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

Pelagius  condemned. 

St.  Augustine,   and  Plutarch  the  son  of 

Nestoriusy  died. 
Syrianus  flourished. 
Hierocles    and    Olympiodoms    flonrished. 

Syrianus  died. 

Claudianus  Ifamertinus   flourished.     Boe- 

thiusbom. 
Harcianus  Capella  flourished. 


Salvanius.    Cassiodorus  bom. 
Proclus  died.    Ammonius  the  son  of  Her^ 
mias.    Hierocles. 
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A.C. 

487 
490 
491 
518 
526 
527 
529 
533 
539 
549 
563 
575 
582 
602 
604 
610 
622 
636 
641 


668 
673 
685 
694 
698 
711 
713 
716 
717 
735 
736 
741 
753 

754 
776 
796 


800 

804 
814 
840 


Greek  Emperors. 


Justin  I. 
Jostinian. 


Justinian  II. 
Tiberius  II. 
Mauritius. 
Phocas. 

Heradius. 


Constantine  III. 

and  IV. 
Constans  II. 
Constantine  Y. 

JustinuB  II. 
Leontius. 
Tiberius  III. 
Philippicus. 
Anastasius  II. 
Tbeodosius  III. 
Leo  III.  Isauricus 


Constant.  VI. 
Almanzour    the 
Kbalif. 


Irene. 

Emperors  oj 
Oermany, 
Charlemagne. 

Louis  the  Pious. 
Lothaire. 
Louis  II. 


iSneas  ot  Gaza  flourished. 

Marinus  died. 

Marinus  succeeded  by  Isidonub 

Boethius  beheaded. 

The  Schools  of  philosophy  closed  at  Athens. 
Philoponus  flourished. 
Cassiodorus  retired  to  a  convent. 
DamasciuB  and  Simplidus  flouiished. 

Cassiodorus  died. 


Gregory  the  Great  died. 

Flight  of  Mahomet. 
Isidorus  of  Seyille  died. 


The  Venerable  Bede  bom. 


Bede  died. 
Alcuin  bom. 


John  of  Damascus  died. 
Bhabanus  Maurus  bom. 


Haroun  al  Baschid. 
Alkendi  flourished. 
Alcuin  died. 


I 
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856 

856 

875 

877 

879 

880 

886 

887 

891 

899 

912 

919 

937 

954 

974 

980 

987 

999 

1002 

1003 

1020 

1025 

1084 

1036 

1089 

1042 

1055 

1056 

1060 

1072 

1079 

1080 

1089 

1091 

1092 

1096 

1100 

1107 
1109 

1114 
1117 
1118 
1120 


Gennan  Emperon. 


CharlMiheBild. 
LooiB  III. 

Charles  the  Fat 

Amolphe. 

LooiB  IT. 

Conrad. 

Henry  the  Fowler 

Otho  the  Great. 

Otho  11. 

Otho  IIL 

HenzylL 

Conrad  II. 

Henry  IIL 

Henry  IV. 


Bhahanm  died. 

J.  Soot  Erigena  came  to 

Alfred  the  Great 


Henry  V. 


died. 
Photiosdied. 


Alfarabi  died. 

Ayicenna  bom. 

Gerbert)  Pope  Sylrester  11. 

Sylvester  II  died. 

Hlch.  Const.  Fsellus  bom. 

ABselmbom. 
Avicenna  died. 

Lanfranc  entered  the  convent  of  Bee. 
Hildebert  of  Lavardin  bom. 

Anselm  became  prior  of  Bee. 

P.  Damianus  died.    Algazel  bom. 

Abelard  bom. 

Berengarias  of  Tours  died. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbaiy,  died* 

Bernard  of  Clairvauz  died. 

EoscelUn  found  guilty  of  hereey  at  Soissons. 

Hngues  of  St.  Victor  bom. 

Psellus  died  (later,  ac  to  some). 

EuBtrachius  of  Niceea. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  died. 
Alghazali  d.  at  Bagdad  (ac.  to  Hammer). 
Alanns  of  Byssel  bom. 
Ansdm  ot  Laon  died. 
Abelard  taoght  at  Parte. 
Abelard  became  monk  of  St.  Benifl. 
William  of  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Ch&kma^ 
died. 
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A.C. 


1126 
1127 
1134 
1138 
1189 
11^ 
141 


/ 


Gennan  Emperors. 


Lothäiie. 


Cooiadin. 


1142 
1146 

1150 

1153 
1154 
1164 
1173 

1180 
1190 
1193 
1198 
1203 
1205 


1206 
1209 
1214 
1217 

1218 
1221 
1224 
1234 
1236 
1245 
1247 

1248 


1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 


Fred.6arbftrofl86L 


Heniy  VI. 
Otho  IV. 


Frederic  11. 


Conrad  IV. 


Algazel  died  at  Bagdad. 
HiMebert  died. 

Koses  Maimonides  bom. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  died. 
Gübertua  Porretanus  became  bishop  of  Pdc- 

tiers. 
Abelard  died. 
Assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris  and  Bheims 

to  oppose  Gilbertus  Porretanx». 
Lombanius  wrote  his  Sentences. 
WilL  of  Conches  died.    Eob.  PuUejn  died. 
Bernard  of  Clainrauz  died. 
Gilbertus  Porretanus  died. 
Peter  Lombardus  and  Hugo  of  Amiens  died. 
Bichard  of  St.  Victor  and  Bobert  of  Melnn 

died. 
John  of  Salisbury  died.  Walter  of  St.  Victor, 
Thophail  died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom>  according  to  some. 

Alanus  of  Byssel  died. 

Moses  Maimonides  and  Peter  of  Poictiers 

died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  others. 
Peter  of  Poictiers  and  Averroes  died. 
David  of  Dinant.  Amalric  of  Chartres  died. 
Boger  Bacon  bom. 
Averroes  died,  according  to  some. 
Michael  Scot  at  Toledo. 

Bonarentnra  bom. 

Thomas  Aquinas  bom. 

Baymond  Lulli  bom. 

Albert  the  Great,  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris. 

Alexander  of  Hales  died. 

Thomas  Aquinas  went  to  Paris.    .ZE^dius 

Colonna  bom. 
Will,  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris,  died. 
Thomas  Aquinas  began  to  lectoxe  on  Lom« 

bardus. 
Peter  of  Abano  bom. 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Bobert  Grosset6te  died. 
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A.C. 

1254 

Nioeph.  BlemxnydeB  flonrished. 

1256 

Thorn.  AqaioiB  became  Doctor  of  Theology. 

1264 

Yinoeiit  of  Beanvaia  died. 

1273 

Bodolphu  I. 

1274 

Thomas  Aquinas  died.    BonaTentara  died. 

1275 

J.  Duns  Scotiis  and  Walter  Burleigh  bora. 

1277 

John  XXI.  (Petr.  Hispanus)  died. 

1280 

Adolphna  of  Kas- 

Man 

Albert  the  Qreat  died. 

1292 

Bau. 

Koger  Bacon  died,  according  to  Wood. 

1293 

Albert  L 

Henry  of  Ghent  died. 

1294 

Boger  Bacon  died,  according  to  some. 

1800 

Richard  of  Middleton  died. 

1808 

Heniy  VIL 

J.  Duns  Scotus  died. 

1810 

Georgius  Fachymeres  died  about  this  time. 

1814 

Louis  y. 

1815 

Baymond  Lulli  died. 

Franc.  Mayron  introduced  disputes  in  the 
Sorbonne. 

1816 

iBgidlus  Colonnft  died. 
Peter  of  Abano  died. 

1822 

Occam  resisted  the  Pope. 

1823 

Henr^  (Hermus  Natalis)  died. 

1825 

Franc.  Mayron  died. 

1380 

Occam  sought  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Louis. 

1332 

Will.  Durand  of  Saint  Pour9ain,  died. 
Theodoms  Metochits  died. 

1837 

Walter  Burleigh  died. 

1843 

Occam  died. 

1846 

CharleBlV. 

1347 

Occam  died,  according  to  others. 

1849 

Thomas  of  Biadwardine  and  liobert  Holcot 
died. 

1850 

Peter  d'Allly  bom. 

1357 

Thomas  of  Btrasbuig  died. 

1358 

J.  Buridan  still  alive. 

\ 

Gregoiy  of  Bimini  died. 

1861 

J.  Tauler  died. 

1868 

J.  Gerson  bom. 

1874 

Petrarch  died. 

1879 

Weneedaiub 

1880 

Kic.  Oramus,  or  Oresmius,  died. 

1882 

Thomas  ä  Eempis  bom. 

1895 

Bessarion  and  George  of  Trebiaond  born. 

1896 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  died« 

CHBOirOIOGICAL  TA.BI.X. 
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A.C. 

18^ 
1400 
1401 
1408 
1410 
1415 
1419 
1425 
1429 
X430 
1485 
1486 
1488 

1440 


1443 
1458 

1455 
1467 
1462 
1468 
1464 


1467 
1471 
1472 
1478 

i478 
1480 
1481 
1488 
1484 
1485 
1486 


1489 
1492 
1498 


Geiman  Emperors. 


t^     * 


BoberL 


Sigismniui. 


Albert  II. 
Frederick  lU. 


lÜcing  of  Con- 
stantinople. 


Maximilian  I. 
I^ieooyery  of 
America. 


Heniy  of  Heas^  died. 

Nicolas  Cusanus  bom. 

Laur.  Yalla  died. 

Matthsßus  of  Cracow  died. 

Kmnianuel  Chrysoloras  died. 

J.  Weasel  Gan^ort  bom* 

Peter  D'Ailly  died, 

J.  Gereon  died. 

Theodoras  Gaza  arrived  in  Italy. 

Marsilius  Ficinns  born. .         .... 

Raymond  de  Sabunde  tanglit  at  Toiiloi^se. 
George   Gemisthus   Ptetho   and   B^tasarion. 

repaired  to  Florence. 
Invention  of  Pr^ljing.    Foundation  of  the 

Platonic  Academy  at  Florence. 
Nicolas  de  Clemange  died.  > 

Bodolphns  Ag?'iQol|h  born, 


Nicolas  y.  died.    Iteuchlin  bom. 

Laur.  Yalladle^. 

P.  Pomponatius  bom.  \ 

.John  Picus  of  Min^dula  bom. 

Geo.  Scholarius  Gennadius  and  Nicoh|s  Cu- 
sanus died.  ; 

Cosmo  de'  Medici  and  Pius  II.  died. 

Erasmus  bom.  <         • 

Thomas  Ik  Kempis  (lied. 

Bessarion  died. 

Persecution  of  the  JN'ominalists  at  Pari^. 

Augustinus  Niphus  bom. 

Theodoras  Gaza  died. 

Thomas  More  bom» 

Franc.  Philelphus  died. 

Paulus  Jovius  bom. 

Jul,  Caes.  Scaliger  bom.  * 

Rodolphus  Agricola  died. 

J.  Argyropulus  and  Geoige  of  Trebisond 
died,  ac.  to  some,. 

Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  bom. 

J.  Wessel  died. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  died.    Louis  Vivos  born. : 

Hermolans  Barbaras  died.  Theophr^stus. 
ParaceteHB  bom. 
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A.C.  GennaaEmperonb 


1494 

1495 
1497 
1499 
IßOO 
1501 
1508 
1509 
1512 
1515 
1517 

1520 
1522 
1525 
1527 
1529 
1532 
1588 


1585 

1586 
1587 
1540 

1541 
1542 
1548 
1546 
1547 

1552 
1558 
1555 
1560 
1561 
1562 
1564 
1568 
1569 
1572 

1574 


Beginning  of  the 

Beforxnation. 
GbarletT« 


Ferdinand  I. 


TtfftTitnnti^TH  II, 


J.  Pieva  «f  KlnuidnU  and  Angelna  Politianmi 

died. 
Gabr.  Biel  died. 
Melancthon  born. 
MarcilioB  Ficiniu  died. 
Dominicas  of  Flanders  died« 
Jerome  Cardan  bom. 
Bemardiniu  Telesios  bon* 
Andr.  Caeaalpinns  bom. 
Alex.  Achillinus  died. 
Fetms  Bamus  bom.  Macfihiavelli  floniiahed. 


Fr.  Picoolomini  boni« 

J.  Benchlin  died. 

P.  Pomponatins  died.    Fr.  Zorzi  flonrislied. 

Kich.  MacchiavelU  died. 

Fr.  Patritins  bom. 

Ant.  Zimara  died.    Jac.  Zabarella  bom« 

J.  Fr.  Picus  of  Mirandula  killed. 

Nie.  Leonicus  died.  VaL  Weigel  and  Mon- 
taigne bom. 

H.  Cornelius  Agrippa  died.  Sir  T.  More 
beheaded. 

Erasmus  died.    Fr.  Zorzi  died. 

Jac.  Faber  died. 

Marins  Kizolius  and  L.  Vires  died« 

Institution  of  the  Jesuits. 

Theophr.  Paracelsus  died.    Cliarron  bonu 

Gasp.  Contarini  died« 

Copernicus  died. 

Augustinus  Kiphus  died« 

Jac.  Sadoletus  died.  Nie.  Tanrellus  and 
Justus  Lipsius  bom. 

Paulus  Jovius  died.    Css.  Cremoninus  bom. 

Sim.  Porta  died. 

Phil.  Melancthon  died. 

Franc.  Bacon  bom. 

Ant.  TalsBus  died.    Fr.  Sanchez  bom» 

Thomas  Campanella  bom« 

P.  Bamus  died.    Dan.  Sennert  bonk 
J.  Sepulveda  died. 
Bobert  Fludd  bom» 
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Qerman  Emperois. 

1675 

Jac  Böhm  bom. 

1576 

Bodolph  II, 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

1577 

J.  P.  Van  Uelmont  bom. 

1578 

Berigard  bom.    Alex.  Piccolomtni  died. 

1580 

Qiordano  Brano  qnitted  Italy. 

1581 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  bom. 

1583 

Grotins  bom. 

1586 

Jac  Schegk  died.     Lnc.  Yanini  and  Le 
Vayer  bom. 

1588 

Bemardos  Telesius  bom.    Th.  Hobbee  bom. 
Val.  Weigel  died. 

1589 

Jac.  Zabarella  died. 

1592 

Mich,  de  Montaigne  died.     Gassendi  and 
Comenioa  bom. 

1596 

B.  Descartes  bom.    J.  Bodin  died« 

1597 

Fr.  Patritius  died. 

1600 

Giord.  Brnno  bumt 

1603 

P.  Charron  and  And.  Caraalpinns  died» 

1604 

Fr.  Piccolomini  died. 

1606 

Nie.  Taurellns  and  Just  Lipsius  died. 

1614 

MattMafi. 

Mart.  Schoock  bom.    Fr.  Suarez  died. 
Fr.  Merc.  Yan  Helmont  bom« 

1619 

Ferdinand  II. 

L.  Yanini  bnmt. 

1621 

J.  Barclay  died. 

1623 

Blaise  Pascal  bom* 

1624 

Jac.  B»hm  died. 

1625 

Clauberg,  Geulinx,  and  Wittich  bom. 

1626 

Fr.  Bacon  died. 

1628 

Bud.  Goclenius  died. 

1630 

Huet  bom.    Cses.  Cremoninns  died. 

1632 

Fr.  Sanchez  died. 
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